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TRANSLATORS PREFACE 


THE translation of the twenty-sixth German edition of 
this grammar, originally prepared by the Rev. G. W. Collins 
and revised by me, was published in 1898. Since that 
date a twenty-seventh German edition has appeared; and 
Prof. Kautzsch was already engaged on a twenty-eighth in 
1908 when the English translation was becoming exhausted. 
He sent me the sheets as they were printed off, and I began 
revising the former translation in order to produce it as 
soon as possible after the completion of the German. The 
whole of the English has been carefully compared with the 
new edition, and, it is hoped, improved in many points, while 
Prof. Kautzsch’s own corrections and additions have of course 
been incorporated. As before, the plan and arrangement of 
the original have been strictly followed, so that the references 
for sections and paragraphs correspond exactly in German 
and English. Dr. Driver has again most generously given 
up time, in the midst of other engagements, to reading the 


NS sheets, and has made numerous suggestions. To him also are 


‘chiefly due the enlargement of the index of subjects, some 


Ss expansions in the new index of Hebrew words, and some 


additions to the index of passages, whereby we hope to have 
made the book more serviceable to students. I have also to 
thank my young friend, Mr. Godfrey R. Driver, of Winchester 
College, for some welcome help in correcting proofs of the 
Hebrew index and the index of passages. IN ndv” Dn j2. 
Many corrections have been sent to me by scholars who have 
used the former English edition, especially the Rev. W. E. 
Blomfield, the Rev. S. Holmes, Mr. P. Wilson, Prof. Witton 
Davies, Mr. G. H. Skipwith, and an unknown correspondent 
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at West Croydon. These, as well as suggestions in reviews, 
have all been considered, and where possible, utilized. I am 
also much indebted to the Press-readers for the great care 
which they have bestowed on the work. 

Finally, I must pay an affectionate tribute to the memory 
of Prof. Kautzsch, who died in the spring of this year, shortly 
after finishing the last sheets of the twenty-eighth edition. 
For more than thirty years he was indefatigable in improving 
the successive editions of the Grammar. The German trans- 
lation of the Old Testament first published by him in 1894, 
with the co-operation of other scholars, under the title Die 
Heilige Schrift des ATs, and now (1910) in the third and 
much enlarged edition, is a valuable work which has been 
widely appreciated: the Apocryphen und Pseudepigraphen 
des A Ts, edited by him in 1900, is another important work : 
besides which he published his Grammatik des Biblisch- 
Aramdischen in 1884, two useful brochures Bibelwissenschaft 
und Religionsunterricht in 1900, and Die bleibende Bedeutung 
des A Ts in 1903, six popular lectures on Die Poesie und die 
poetischen Biicher des ATs in 1902, his article ‘ Religion of 
Israel’ in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, v. (1904), 
pp. 612-734, not to mention minor publications, His death 
is a serious loss to Biblical scholarship, while to me and 
to many others it is the loss of a most kindly friend, 
remarkable alike for his simple piety and his enthusiasm for 
learning. 

A.C, 


Macparen Cottecr, Oxrorp, 
Sept. Igto. 


FROM THE GERMAN PREFACE 


THE present (twenty-eighth) edition of this Grammar; like 
the former ones, takes account as far as possible of all impor- 
tant new publications on the subject, especially J. Barth’s 
Sprachwissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Semitischen, 
pt. i, Lpz. 1907 ; the important works of C. Brockelmann (for 
the titles see the heading of § 1; vol. i of the Grundriss was 
finished in 1908); P. Kahle’s Der masoretische Text des A Ts 
nach der Uberlieferung der babylonischen Juden, Lpz. 1902 
(giving on p. 51 ff. an outline of Hebrew accidence from a 
Babylonian MS. at Berlin); R. Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica, Lpz. 
1905 f., 2 vols. (discriminating between certain, probable, and 
proposed emendations; see § 3 g, end); Th. Noldeke’s Beitrdge 
zur semit. Sprachwissenschaft, Strassburg, 1904 ; Ed. Sievers’ 
Metrische Studien (for the titles of these striking works see 
§ 27). The important work of J. W. Rothstein, Grundziige 
des hebr. Rhythmus, &e. (see also § 2 7), unfortunately appeared 
too late to be used. The two large commentaries edited by 
Nowack and Marti have been recently completed; and in 
P. Haupt’s Polychrome Bible (SBOT.), part ix (Kings) by 
Stade and Schwally was published in 1904. 

For full reviews of the twenty-seventh edition, which of 
course have been considered as carefully as possible, I have 
to thank Max Margolis (in Hebraica, 1902, p. 159 ff.), Mayer 


1 The first edition appeared at Halle in 1813 (202 pp. small 8vo) ; twelve 
more editions were published by W. Gesenius himself, the fourteenth to the 
twenty-first (1845-1872) by E. Rédiger, the twenty-second to the twenty- 
eighth (1878-1910) by E. Kautzsch. The first abridged edition appeared in 
1896, the second at the same time as the present (twenty-eighth) large 
edition. The first edition of the ‘Ubungsbuch’ (Exercises) to Gesenius- 
Kautzsch’s Hebrew Grammar appeared in 1881, the sixth in 1908, 
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Lambert (REJ. 1902, ps 307 ff.), and H. Oort (Theol. Tijd- 
schrift, 1902, p. 373 ff.). For particular remarks and correc- 
tions I must thank Prof. J. Barth (Berlin), Dr. Gasser, pastor 
in Buchberg, Schaffhausen, B. Kirschner, of Charlottenburg, 
(contributions to the index of passages), Pastor Kohler, of 
Augst, Dr. Liebmann, of Kuczkow, Posen, Prof. Th. Noldeke, 
of Strassburg, Pastor 8. Preiswerk junior, of Bale, Dr. 
Schwarz, of Leipzig, and Prof. B. Stade, of Giessen (died in 
1906). Special mention must be made of the abundant help 
received from three old friends of this book, Prof. P. Haupt, 
of Baltimore, Prof. Knudtzon, of Kristiania, and Prof. H. 
Strack, of Berlin, and also, in connexion with the present 
edition, Prof. H. Hyvernat, of the University of Washington, 
who has rendered great service especially in the correction 
and enlargement of the indexes. I take this opportunity of 
thanking them all again sincerely. And I am no less grateful 
also to my dear colleague Prof. C. Steuernagel for the 
unwearying care with which he has helped me from beginning 
toend in correcting the proof-sheets. 

Among material changes introduced into this edition may 
be mentioned the abolition of the term S¢wd medium (§ 10 d). 
In this I have adopted, not without hesitation, the views of 
Sievers. I find it, however, quite impossible to follow him in 
rejecting all distinctions of quantity in the vowels. It is no 
doubt possible that such matters may in the spoken language 
have worn a very different appearance, and especially that in 
the period of nearly a thousand years, over which the Old 
Testament writings extend, very great variations may have 
taken place. Our duty, however,—is to represent the 
language in the form in which it has been handed down 
to us by the Masoretes; and that this form involves a dis- — 
tinction between unchangeable, tone-long, and short vowels, 
admits in my opinion of no doubt. The discussion of any 
earlier stage of development belongs not to Hebrew grammar 
but to comparative Semitic philology. 

The same answer may be made to Beer’s desire (TLLZ. 1904, 
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col. 314.) for an ‘ historical Hebrew grammar describing the 
actual growth of the language on a basis of comparative 
philology, as it may still be traced within the narrow limits 
of the Old Testament’. Such material as is available for the 
purpose ought indeed to be honestly set forth in the new edi- 
tions of Gesenius; but Beer seems to me to appraise such 
material much too highly when he refers to it as necessi- 
tating an ‘historical grammar’. In my opinion these his- 
torical differences have for the most part been obliterated 
by the harmonizing activity of the Masoretes. 


KE, KAUTZSCH. 
Hatxr, 
July, 1909. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


Page 42, line 13 from below, for note 1 read note 3. 

Page 63,$15 p. [See also Wickes, Prose Accentuation, 130 f., 87 n. 
(who, however, regards the superlinear, Babylonian system as the 
earlier); and Ginsburg, Introduction to the Hebrew Bible, 76,78. In 
Ginsburg’s Hebrew Bible, ed. 2 (1908), pp. 108 f., 267f., the two 
systems of division are printed in extenso, in parallel columns—the 
10 verses of the superlinear (Babylonian) system consisting (in 
Exodus) of vy, ?*675111213.1416.1617 (as numbered in ordinary texts), 
and the 12 verses of the sublinear (Palestinian) system, consisting of 
Vv. 2-3.4.5.6.7.8.9.10.11.12.13-16.17 __@) R. D.| 

Page 65, note 1, for NIN read NIN (as § 105 a). * 

[Editions often vary in individual passages, as regards the accen- 
tuation of the first syllable: but in the 7 occurrences of NN, 
and the 6 of 738, Baer, Ginsburg, and Kittel agree in having an 
accent on both syllables (as N38) in Gn 50", Ex 32%, y 116", and 
Metheg on the first syllable and an accent on the second syllable (as 
Nay) in 2 K 208=Is 38°, Jon 1%, 4?, wy 1164, 118, Dn of, Ne 15", 
except that in y 116* Ginsburg has 738.—S. R. D.] 

Page 79, § 22 s, before WET insert exceptions to b are. After 
Jer 39” add w 52°; and for Ez 9° read Ezr 9°. 

[So Baer (cf. his note on Jud 20; also on Jer 39”, and several 
of the other passages in question): but Ginsburg only in 10 of the 
exceptions to 6, and Jacob ben Hayyim and Kittel only in g, viz. 
Jer 39”, Pr ri”, 15}, y 52°, Ezr 9°. —S, R. D.] 

Page 111, line 12, for M79 read NIT, 

Page 123, § 45 ¢, add: cf. also 2B) followed by nx, Is 13”, 
Am 4” (§ 115 d). 

Page 175, § 67. See B. Halper, ‘ The Participial formations of the 
Geminate Verbs’ in ZA W. 1910, pp. 42 ff, 99 ff., 201 ff. (also dealing 
with the regular verb). 


Page 177, at the end of § 67 g the following paragraph has been 
accidentally omitted : 


Rem. According to the prevailing view, this strengthening of the 
first radical is merely intended to give the bi-literal stem at least 
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a tri-literal appearance. (Possibly aided by the analogy of verbs }”5, 
as P. Haupt has suggested to me in conversation.) But cf. Kautzsch, 
‘ Die sog. aramaisierenden Formen der Verba y”y im Hebr.’ in Oriental. 
Studien zum 40. Geburtstag Th. Noldekes, 1906, p. 771 ff. It is there 
shown (1) that the sharpening of the 1st radical often serves to empha- 
size a particular meaning (cf. 13’, but mI ; Sn and bn 25’ and 3D}, 
Dw and own), and elsewhere no doubt to dissimilate the vowels (as 
a, bs, never “i, bay, &c.): (2) that the sharpening of the 1st 
radical often appears to be occasioned by the nature of the first letter 
of the stem, especially when it is a sibilant. Whether the masoretic 
pronunciation is based on an early tradition, or the Masora has arbi- 
trarily adopted aramaizing forms to attain the above objects, must be 
left undecided. 

Page 193, the second and third paragraphs should have the marginal 
letters d and e¢ respectively. 

Page 200, § 72 2, line 2, after Est 2 add 4”. 

Page 232, § 84% s, add MODY 2 S 13™. 

Page 236, § 85 ¢, add OPI Har 4”. 

Page 273, § 93 gq end, add ninpid Jer 5°, DYD, Dwibys Ez 20°, 
nin’ Is 49%, ANDY La 1 (cf. Konig, ii. 109). 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations have occasionally been used for works and 
periodicals frequently quoted :— 


AJSIL = 
CIS. = 


American Journal of Semitic Languages. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 


Ed.Mant.=Biblia Hebraica ex recensione Sal. Norzi edidit Raphael 


Jal. = = 
JOR Re 
KAT} 


Lexicon = 


NB. == 
NGGW,. = 
OLZ, = 
PRE ee 
ZS EA — 
(EID 
Sam. = 
ASEXOIE, ee 
Ne Zi 
VB. == 
ZA, —= 
AW = 


ZDMG, = 


ZDPV. = 


Hayyim Basila, Mantuae 1742-4. 
Biblia Hebraica ex recensione D. E. Jablonski, Berolini, 1699. 
Jewish Quarterly Review. 


= Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, 3rd ed. by 


H. Zimmern and H. Winckler, 2 vols., Berlin, 1902 f. 

A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, based 
on the Thesaurus and Lexicon of Gesenius, by F. Brown, 
8. R. Driver, and C. A. Briggs, Oxford, 1906. 

J. Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen. 
Lpz. 1889-94. 

Nachrichten der Géttinger Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 

Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. Vienna, 1808 ff. 

Realencyclopidie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche, 
3rd ed. by A. Hauck. Lpz. 1896 ff. 

Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology. London, 
1879 ff. 

Revue des Etudes Juives. Paris, 1880 ff. 

The (Hebrew) Pentateuch of the Samaritans. 

Sacred Books of the Old Testament, ed. by P. Haupt. Lpz. 
and Baltimore, 1893 ff. 

Theologische Literaturzeitung, ed. by E. Schiirer. Lpz. 
1876 ff. 

Vorderasiatische Bibliothek, ed. by A. Jeremias and H. Winck- 
ler. Lpz. 1907 ff. 

Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie und verwandte Gebiete, ed. by 
C. Bezold. Lpz. 1886 ff. 

Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, ed. by 
B. Stade, Giessen, 1831 ff., and since 1907 by K. Marti. 

Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, 
Lyz. 1846 ff., since 1903 ed. by A. Fischer. 

Zeitschrift des deutschen Palistinavereins, Lpz. 1878 ff., 
since 1903 ed. by C. Steuernagel. 
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HEBREW GRAMMAR 


INTRODUCTION 


§1. The Semitic Languages in General. 


B. Stade, Lehrb. der hebr. Gramm., Lpz. 1879, § 2 ff. ; E. Kénig, Hist.-krit. 
Lehrgeb. der hebr. Spr., i. Lpz. 1881, § 3; H. Strack, Binl. in das A. T., 6th ed., 
Munich, 1906, p. 231 ff. (a good bibliography of all the Semitic dialects) ; 
Th. Néldeke, article ‘Semitic Languages’, in the oth ed. of the Encycl. Brit. 
(Die semit. Sprachen, 2nd ed., Lpz. 1899), and Beitr. zwr sem. Sprachwiss., Strassb., 
1904; W. Wright, Lectwres on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, 
Cambr. 1890; H. Reckendorf, ‘ Zur Karakteristik der sem. Sprachen,’ in the 
Actes du X™° Congrés internat, des Orientalistes (at Geneva in 1894), iii. 1 ff., 
Leiden, 1896; O. E. Lindberg, Vergl. Gramm. der sem. Sprachen, i A: Konsonan- 
tismus, Gothenburg, 1897; H. Zimmern, Vergl. Gramm. der sem. Sprachen, 
Berlin, 1898; E. Kénig, Hebréisch und Semitisch: Prolegomena und Grundlinien 
einer Gesch. der sem. Sprachen, &c., Berlin, 1901; ©. Brockelmann, Semitische 
Sprachwissenschaft, Lpz. 1906, Grundriss der vergl. Gramm. der sem. Sprachen, 
vol. i (Laut- und Formenlehre), parts 1-5, Berlin, 1907 f. and his Kurzgef: 
vergleichende Gramm. (Porta Ling. Or.) Berlin, 1908.—The material contained 
in inscriptions has been in process of collection since 1881 in the Paris 
Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. To this the best introductions are M. Lidz- 
barski’s Handbuch der Nordsem. Epigraphik, Weimar, 1898, in 2 parts (text and 
plates), and his Hphemeris zur sem. Epigraphik (5 parts published), Giessen, 
1900 f. [G. A. Cooke, Handbook of North-Semitic Inscriptions, Oxford, 1903]. 


1. The Hebrew language is one branch of a great family of Jan- 
guages in Western Asia which was indigenous in Palestine, Phoenicia, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Assyria, and Arabia, that is to say, 
in the countries extending from the Mediterranean to the other side 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, and from the mountains of Armenia to 
the southern coast of Arabia. In early times, however, it spread from 
Arabia over Abyssinia, and by means of Phoenician colonies over many 
islands and sea-boards of the Mediterranean, as for instance to the 
Carthaginian coast. No comprehensive designation is found in early 
times for the languages and nations of this family; the name Semiies 
or Semitic! languages (based upon the fact that according to Gn 107 * 
almost all nations speaking these languages are descended from 
Shem) is, however, now generally accepted, and has accordingly been 
retained here.? 





1 First used by Schlézer in Hichhorn’s Repertortum fiir bibl. u. morgenl. 
Literatur, 1781, p. 161. 

2 From Shem are derived (Gn 10%) the Aramaean and Arab families 
as well as the Hebrews, but not the Canaanites (Phoenicians), who are traced 
back to Ham (vv. *!°#), although their language belongs decidedly to what 
ig now called Semitic. The language of the Babylonians and Assyrians also 
was long ago shown to be Semitic, just as ASSur (Gn 10”) is included among 
the sons of Shem. 
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b 2. The better known Semitic languages may be subdivided’ as 
follows :-— 


I. The South Semitic or Arabic branch. To this lena, besides 
the classical literary language of the Arabs and the modern vulgar 
Arabic, the older southern Arabic preserved in the Sabaean inscrip- 
tions (less correctly called Himyaritic), and its offshoot, the Ge‘ez or 
Ethiopic, in Abyssinia. 

II. The Middle Semitic or Canaanitish branch. To this belongs 
the Hebrew of the Old Testament with its descendants, the New 
Hebrew, as found especially in the Mishna (see below, § 3 @), and 
Rabbinic; also Phoenician, with Punic (in Carthage and its colonies), 
and the various remains of Canaanitish dialects preserved in names of 
places and persons, and in the inscription of MéSa’, king of Moab. 

c IID. The North Semitic or Aramaic branch. The subdivisions 
of this are—(1) The Eastern Aramaic or Syriac, the literary language 
of the Christian Syrians. The religious books of the Mandaeans 
(Nasoraeans, Sabians, also called the disciples of St. John) represent 
a very debased offshoot of this. A Jewish modification of Syriac is 
to be seen in the language of the Babylonian Talmud. (2) The 
Western or Palestinian Aramaic, incorrectly called also ‘Chaldee ’.’ 
This latter dialect is represented in the Old Testament by two words 
in Gn 31”, by the verse Jer 10”, and the sections Dn 2* to 7* 
Ezr 4° to 68, and 7°, as well as by a number of non-Jewish 
inscriptions and Jewish papyri (see below, under m), but especially 
by a considerable section of Jewish literature (Targums, Palestinian 
Gemara, &c.). To the same branch belongs also the Samaritan, with 
its admixture of Hebrew forms, and, except for the rather Arabic 
colouring of the proper names, the idiom of the Nabataean inscriptions 
in the Sinaitic peninsula, in the Hast of Palestine, &c. 

For further particulars about the remains of Western Aramaic (including 


those in the New Test., in the Palmyrene and Egyptian Aramaic inscriptions) 
see Kautzsch, Gramm. des Biblisch-Aramdischen, Lpz. 1884, p. 6 ff. 


d IV. The East Semitic branch, the language of the Assyrio- 
Babylonian cuneiform inscriptions, the third line of the Achaemenian 
inscriptions. 


On the importance of Assyrian for Hebrew philology especially from a 
lexicographical point of view cf. Friedr. Delitzsch, Prolegomena eines neuen 





' For conjectures as to the gradual divergence of the dialects (first the 
Babylonian, then Canaanite, including Hebrew, lastly Erne and: ATaRt) 
from primitive Semitic, see Zimmern, K-AT.S, ii. p. 644 ff. 

2 In a wider sense all Jewish Aramaic is sometimes called ‘Chaldee’. 
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hebr.-arame Worterbuchs zum A.T., Lpz, 1886; P, Haupt, ‘Assyrian Phonology, 
&e.,’ in Hebraica, Chicago, Jan. 1885, vol. i. 3; Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik, 
2nd ed., Berlin, 1906. : 


If the above division into four branches be reduced to two principal 
groups, No. I, as South Semitic, will be contrasted with the three 
North Semitic branches. 


All these languages stand to one another in much the same relation as those @ 
of the Germanic family (Gothic, Old Norse, Danish, Swedish ; High and Low 
German in their earlier and later dialects), or as the Slavonic languages 
(Lithuanian, Lettish ; Old Slavonic, Serbian, Russian ; Polish, Bohemian). 
They are now either wholly extinct, as the Phoenician and Assyrian, or 
preserved only in a debased form, as Neo-Syriac among Syrian Christians 
and Jews in Mesopotamia and Kurdistan, Ethiopic (Ge‘ez) in the later 
Abyssinian dialects (Tigré, Tigrina, Amharic), and Hebrew among some 
modern Jews, except in so far as they attempt a purely literary reproduction 
of the language of the Old Testament. Arabic alone has not only occupied 
to this day its original abode in Arabia proper, but has also forced its way in 
all directions into the domain of other languages. 

The Semitic family of languages is bounded on the East and North by another 
of still wider extent, which reaches from India to the western limits of 
Europe, and is called Indo-Germanic? since it comprises, in the most varied 
ramifications, the Indian (Sanskrit), Old and New Persian, Greek, Latin, 
Slavonic, as well as Gothic and the other Germanic languages. With the 
Old Egyptian language, of which Coptic is a descendant, as well as with the 
languages of north-western Africa, the Semitic had from the earliest times 
much in common, especially in grammatical structure ; but on the other 
hand there are fundamental differences between them, especially from a 
lexicographical point of view ; see Erman, ‘ Das Verhiltnis des Aegyptischen 
zu den seniitischen Sprachen,’ in the ZDMG@. xlvi, 1892, p. 93 ff., and Brockel- 
mann, Grundriss, i. 3. 


3. The grammatical structure of the Semitic family of languages, if 
-as compared with that of other languages, especially the Indo-Germanie, 
exhibits numerous peculiarities which collectively constitute its dis- 
tinctive character, although many of them are found singly in other 
languages. These are—(a) among the consonants, which in fact form 
the substance of these languages, occur peculiar gutturals of different 
grades; the vowels are subject, within the same consonantal frame- 
work, to great changes in order to express various modifications of 
the same stem-meaning; (+) the word-stems are almost invariably 
triliteral, i.e. composed of three consonants; (c) the verb is restricted 
to two tense-forms, with a peculiarly regulated use; (d) the noun 
has only two genders (masc. and fem.) ; and peculiar expedients are 
adopted for the purpose of indicating the case-relations; (¢) the 
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1 Hommel, Grundriss der Geogr. und Gesch. des alten Orients, Munich, 1904, 
p. 75 ff, prefers to distinguish them as Eastern and Western Semitic 
branches. Their geographical position, however, is of less importance than 
the genealogical relation of the various groups of dialects, as rightly pointed 
out by A. Jeremias in 7h.LZ. 1906, col. 291. ; 

2 First by Klaproth in Asia Polyglotta, Paris, 1823 ; ef. Leo Meyer in Naci- 
vichten d. Gott. Gesellschaft, 1901, Pp. 454. 
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oblique cases of the persohal pronoun, as well as all the possessive 
pronouns and the pronominal object of the verb, are denoted by forms 
appended directly to the governing word (suffixes); (f) the almost 
complete absence of compounds both in the noun (with the exception 
of many proper names) and in the verb; (g) great simplicity in the 
expression of syntactical relations, e.g. the small number of particles, 
and the prevalence of simple co-ordination of clauses without periodic 
structure. Classical Arabic and Syriac, however, form a not un- 
important exception as regards the last-mentioned point. 


4, rom a lexicographical point of view also the vocabulary of the 
Semites differs essentially from that of the Indo-Germanic languages, 
although there is apparently more agreement here than in the grammar. 
A considerable number of Semitic roots and stems agree in sound 
with synonyms in the Indo-Germanic family. But apart from ex- 
pressions actually borrowed (see below, under 2), the real similarity 
may be reduced to imitative words (onomatopoetica), and to thcse 
in which one and the same idea is represented by similar sounds in 
consequence of a formative instinct common to the most varied 
families of language. Neither of these proves any historic or generic 
relation, for which an agreement in grammatical structure would also 
be necessary. 


Comp. Friedr. Delitzsch, Studien tiber indogermanisch-semitische Wurzelverwandt- 
schaft, Lpz, 1873; Néldechen, Semit. Glossen zu Fick und Curtius, Magdeb. 
1876 f.; McCurdy, Aryo-Semitic Speech, Andover, U.S. A., 1881. The phonetic 
relations have been thoroughly investigated by H. Moller in Semitisch und 
Indogermanisch, Teil i, Konsonanten, Copenhagen and Lpz. 1907, a work which 
has evoked considerable criticism. 


h As onomatopoetic words, or as stem-sounds of a similar character, we may 


a 


compare, e.g. ppd, nd Aeixw, lingo, Skt. lik, Eng. to lick, Fr. lécher, Germ. 
lecken ; bbs (ef. bas, boy) xvAtw, volvo, Germ. quellen, waillen, Eng. to well ; 
TH, DN, NIN xaparrw, Pers, khdridan, Ital. grattare, Fr. grater, Eng. to 
grate, to scratch, Germ. kratzen ; PIB frango, Germ. brechen, &c. ; Reuss, Gesch. 


der hl. Schriften A.T.’s, Braunschw. 1881, p. 38, draws attention moreover 
to the Semitic equivalents for earth, six, seven, horn, to sound, to measure, to mix, 
to smell, to place, clear, to kneel, raven, goat, ox, &e. An example of a somewhat 
different kind is am, ham (sam), gam, kam, in the sense of the German samt, 
zusanumen, together ; in Hebrew DION (whence MDX people, properly assembly), Dy 


(with) samt, D3 also, moreover, Arab. YID3 to collect; Pers. ham, hamah (at the 


same time); Skt. samd (with), Gk. dua (dupw), duds, dpod (GyuA0s, Spados), and 
harder xowvés, Lat. cum, cumulus, ‘cunctus ; with the corresponding sibilant Skt. 


sam, Gk. aby, tdv, ovés =xowvds, Goth. sama, Germ. samt, sammeln ; but many of 
these instances are doubtful. 


Essentially different from this internal connexion is the occur- 


rence of the same words in different languages, where one language 
has borrowed directly from the other. Such loan-words are— 
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~ (a) In Hebrew: Some names of objects which were originally indi- 
genous in Babylonia and Assyria (see a comprehensive list of Assyrio- 
Babylonian loan-words in the Hebrew and Aramaic of the Old Testament 
in Zimmern | and Winckler, KAT, ii. p. 648 ff.), in Egypt, Persia, or 
India, e. g. TN} (also in the plural) river, from Egyptian yoor, generally as the 
name of the Nile (late Egypt. yaro, Assyr. yaru’u), although it is possible that 
a pure Semitic 18° has been confounded with the Egyptian name of the Nile 
(so Zimmern) ; ans (Egyptian) Nile-reed (see Lieblein, ‘Mots égyptiens dans 
la Bible,’ in PSBA, 1898, p. 202 f.); DID (in Zend pairidaéza, circumyalla- 
tion =mapddecos) pleasure garden, park ; pays daric, Persian gold coin; DYDM 
peacocks, perhaps from the Malabar tégai or téghai. Some of these words are 
also found in Greek, as DBD (Pers. karbds, Skt. karpdsa) cotton, xépracos, 
carbasus. On the other hand it is doubtful if 4p corresponds to the Greek 
kimos, eBos, Skt. kapi, ape. 

(b) In Greek, &c. : some originally Semitic names of Asiatic products and 
articles of commerce, e. g. PIA Bvaoos, byssus ; mad AiBavos, AULBavards, incense ; 
MBP Kévn, kdvva, canna, cane; [PD xtpuvor, cuminum, cumin ; MY XP xaccia, 
cassia ; pray Kapndos, camelus ; haw dppaBwy, arrhabo, arrha, pledge. Such 
transitions have perhaps been brought about chiefly by Phoenician trade. 
Cf. A. Miller, ‘Semitische Lehnworte im ilteren Griechisch,’ in Bezzen- 
berger’s Beitrige zur Kunde der Indo-germ. Sprachen, Gottingen, 1877, vol. i. 
p. 273 ff.; E. Ries, Quae res et vocabula a gentibus semiticis in Graeciam pervenerint, 
‘Breslau, 1890; Muss-Arnolt, ‘Semitic words in Greek and Latin,’ in the 
Transactions of the American Philological Association, xxiii. p. 35 ff.; H. Lewy, Die 
semitischen Fremdworter im Griech., Berlin, 1895; J. H. Bondi, Dem hebr.-phiniz. 
Sprachzweige angehir. Lehnuwéorler in hieroglyph. u. hieratischen Texten, Lipz. 1886. 


5. No system of writing is ever so perfect as to be able to reproduce 
the sounds of a language in all their various shades, and the writing 
of the Semites has one striking fundamental defect, viz. that only the 
consonants (which indeed form the substance of the language) are 
written as real letters,’ whilst of the vowels only the longer are 
indicated by certain representative consonants (see below, § 7). 
It was only later that special small marks (points or strokes below 
or above the consonants) were invented to represent to the eye all 
the vowel-scunds (see § 8). These are, however, superfluous for 
the practised reader, and are therefore often wholly omitted in 
Semitic manuscripts and printed texts. Semitic writing, moreoyer, 
almost invariably proceeds from right to left.’ 





1 So also originally the Ethiopic writing, which afterwards represented 
the vowels by small appendages to the consonants, or by some other change 
in their form. On the Assyrio-Babylonian cuneiform writing, which like- 
wise indicates the vowels, see the next note, ad fin. 

2 The Sabaean (Himyaritic) writing runs occasionally from left to right, 
and even alternately in both directions (boustrophedon), but as a rule from 
right to left. In Ethiopic writing the direction from left to right has become 
the rule; some few old inscriptions exhibit, however, the opposite direction. 
The cuneiform writing also runs from left to right, but this is undoubtedly 
borrowed from a non-Semitic people. Cf. § 5 d, note 3. 
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With the exception ofsthe Assyrio-Babylonian (cuneiform), all 
varieties of Semitic writing, although differing widely in some respects, 
are derived from one and the same original alphabet, represented on 
extant monuments most faithfully by the characters used on the stele 
of Mé&a‘, king of Moab (see below, § 2d), and in the old Phoenician 
inscriptions, of which the bronze bowls from a temple of Baal 
(CIS. i. 22 ff. and Plate IV) are somewhat earlier than MéSa‘. The 
old Hebrew writing, as it appears on the oldest monument, the Siloam 
inscription (see below, § 2 d), exhibits essentially the same character. 
The old Greek, and indirectly all European alphabets, are descended 
from the old Phoenician writing (see § 5 2). 


lL See the Table of Alphabets at the beginning of the Grammar, which shows 
the relations of the older varieties of Semitic writing to one another and 
especially the origin of the present Hebrew characters from their primitive 
forms. For a more complete view, see Gesenius’ Scripturae linguaeque Phoeniciae 
monumenta, Lips. 1837, 4to, pt. i. p. 15 ff., and pt. iii. tab.1-5. From numerous 
monuments since discovered, our knowledge of the Semitic characters, 
especially the Phoenician, has become considerably enlarged and more 
aceurate. Cf, the all but exhaustive bibliography (from 1616 to 1896) in 
Lidzbarski’s Handbuch der Nordsemitischen Epigraphik, i. p. 4 ff, and on the 
origin of the Semitic alphabet, ibid., p. 173 ff., and Ephemeris (see the heading 
of § 1 a above), i. pp. 109 ff., 142, 261 ff., and his ‘ Altsemitische Texte’, pt. i, 
Kanaandische Inschriften (Moabite, Old-Hebrew, Phoenician, Punic), Giessen, 
1907.—On the origin and development of the Hebrew characters and the best 
tables of alphabets, see § 5 a, last note, and especially § 5 e. 


m 6. As regards the relative age of the Semitic languages, the oldest 
literary remains of them are to be found in the Assyrio-Babylonian 
(cuneiform) inscriptions,’ with which are to be classed the earliest 
Hebrew fragments occurring in the old Testament (see § 2). 

The earliest non-Jewish Aramaic inscriptions known to us are that 
of 421 king of Hamath (early eighth cent. B.c.), on which see Néldeke, 
ZA. 1908, p. 376, and that found at Teima, in N. Arabia, in 1880, 
probably of the fifth cent. B.c., cf. E. Littmann in the Monist, xiv. 4 [and 
Cooke, op. cit., p. 195]. The monuments of Kalammus of Sam’al, in the 
reign of Shalmanezer II, 859-829 B.c. (cf. A. Sanda, Die Aramder, Lpz. 
1902, p. 26), and those found in 1888-1891 at Zenjirli in N. Syria, 
including the Hadad inscription of thirty-four lines (early eighth cent. 
B.C.) and the Panammu inscription (740 B.c.), are not in pure 
Aramaic. The Jewish-Aramaic writings begin about the time of 
Cyrus (cf. Ezr 6°), specially important being the papyri from Assuan 
ed. by Sayce and Cowley, London, 1906 (and in a eheaper form by 
Staerk, Bonn, 1907), which are precisely dated from 471 to 411 B.C., 
and three others of 407 8. c. ed. by Sachau, Berlin, 1907. 





1 According to Hilprecht, The Babylonian Expedition of the University of 


Pennsylvania, i. p. 11 ff., the inscriptions found at Nippur embrace the 
period from about 4000 to 450 B.¢, 
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Monuments of the Arabic branch first appear in the earliest 
centuries A.D, (Sabaean inscriptions, Ethiopic translation of the Bible 
in the fourth or fifth century, North-Arabic literature from the sixth 
century A. D.). 

It is, however, another question which of these languages has 
adhered longest and most faithfully to the original character of the 
Semitic, and which consequently represents to us the earliest phase 
of its development. For the more or less rapid transformation of the 
sounds and forms of a language, as spoken by nations and races, is 
dependent on causes quite distinct from the growth of a literature, 
and the organic structure of a language is often considerably impaired 
even before it has developed a literature, especially by early contact 
with people of a different language. Thus in the Semitic group, 
the Aramaic dialects exhibit the earliest and greatest decay, next 
to them the Hebrew-Canaanitish, and in its own way the Assyrian. 
Arabic, owing to the seclusion of the desert tribes, was the longest 
to retain the original fullness and purity of the sounds and forms 
of words. Even here, however, there appeared, through the revolu- 
tionary influence of Islam, an ever-increasing decay, until Arabic 
at length reached the stage at which we find Hebrew in the Old 
Testament. 


Hence the phenomenon, that in its grammatical structure the ancient 72 
Hebrew agrees more with the modern than with the ancient Arabic, and 
that the latter, although it only appears as a written language at a later 
period, has yet in many respects preserved a more complete structure and 
a more original vowel system than the other Semitic languages, cf. Néldeke, 
“Das klassische Arabisch und die arabischen Dialekte,’ in Beitrége zur 
semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, p. 1 ff. It thus occupies amongst them a 
position similar to that which Sanskrit holds among the Indo-Germanic 
languages, or Gothic in the narrower circle of the Germanic. But even the 
toughest organism of a language often deteriorates, at least in single forms 
and derivatives, while on the contrary, in the midst of what is otherwise 
universal decay, there still remains here and there something original and 
archaic; and this is the case with the Semitic languages, 

Fuller proof of the above statements belongs to the comparative Grammar 
of the Semitic languages. It follows, however, from what has been said: (1) that 
the Hebrew language, as found in the sacred literature of the Jews, has, in respect 








1 Even now the language of some of the Bédawi is much purer and more - 
archaic than that of the town-Arabs. It must, however, be admitted that 
the former exalted estimate of the primitiveness of Arabic has been moderated 
in many respects by the most recent school of Semitic philology. Much 
apparently original is to be regarded with Néldeke (Die semit. Spr., p. 5 
[ =LEncycl. Brit., ed. 9, art. Semitic Lanevaces, p. 642]) only as a modification of 
the original. The assertion that the Arabs exhibit Semitic characteristics in 
their purest form, should, according to Néldeke, be rather that ‘the in- 
habitants of the desert lands of Arabia, under the influence of the 
extraordinarily monotonous scenery and of a life continually the same amid 
continual change, have developed most exclusively some of the principal 
traits of the Semitic race’. 
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to its organic structure, already suffered more considerable losses than the 
Arabic, which appears much later on the historical horizon ; (2) that, not- 
withstanding this fact, we cannot at once and in all points concede priority 
to the latter; (3) thatit is a mistake to consider with some that the Aramaic, 
on account of its simplicity (which is only due to the decay of its organi¢ 
structure), is the oldest form of Semitic speech, 


§ 2. Sketch of the History of the Hebrew Language. 


See. Gesenius, Gesch. der hebr. Sprache u. Schrift, Lpz. 1815, §§ BaVS sh: 
Néldeke’s art., ‘Sprache, hebriiische,’ in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexikon, Bd. v, Lpz. 
1875; F. Buhl, ‘ Hebraische Sprache,’ in Hauck’s Realencycl. fir prot. Theol. 
und Kirche, vii (1899), p. 506 ff.; A. Cowley, ‘ Hebrew Language and Literature, 
in the forthcoming ed. of the Encycl. Brit.; W. R. Smith in the Encyc. Bibl. ; 
ii. London, rgor, p. 1984 ff.; A. Lukyn Williams, ‘Hebrew,’ in Hastings 
Dict. of the Bible, ii. p. 325 ff., Edinb. 1899. 


Q@ 1. The name Hebrew Language usually denotes the language of the 
sacred writings of the Israelites which form the canon of the Old 
Testament. It is also called Ancient Hebrew in contradistinction to 
the New Hebrew of Jewish writings of the post-biblical period (§ 3). 
The name Hebrew language (N2Y rw yrASoou tév ‘EBpaiov, éBpaicr’) 
does not occur in the Old Testament itself. Instead of it we find in Is 
19'* the term language of Canaan,’ and NAN in the Jews’ language 
2 K 1878 (cf. Is 36") Neh 13”. In the last-cited passage it already 
agrees with the later (post-exilic) usage, which gradually extended 
the name Jews, Jewish to the whole nation, as in Haggai, Nehemiah, 
and the book of Esther. 


b- The distinction between the names Hebrew (OMY “EBpator) and Israelites 
( Sal *22) is that the latter was rather a national name of honour, with 


also a religious significance, employed by the people themselves, while the 
former appears as the less significant name by which the nation was known 
amongst foreigners. Hence in the Old Testament Hebrews are only spoken 
of either when the name is employed by themselves as contrasted with 
foreigners (Gn 4015, Ex 26f 318 &., Jon 19) or when it is put in the 
mouth of those wko-are not Israelites (Gn 3914-17 41!2 &e.) or, finally, 
when it is used in opposition to other nations (Gn 14!° 4332, Ex 21-18 212). 
In 1S 1337 and 14%} the text is clearly corrupt. In the Greek and 
Latin authors, as well as in Josephus, the name ‘Efpaio, Hebraei,” 
&c., alone oceurs. Of the many explanations of the gentilic 2p, the 
derivation from AY a country on the other side with the derivative suffix °__ 
(§ 85h) appears to be the only one philologically possible. The name 
accordingly denoted the Israelites as being those who inhabited the ‘ever, i. e. 
the district on the other side of the Jordan (or according to others the 
Euphrates), and would therefore originally be only appropriate when used 
by the nations on this side of the Jordan or Euphrates. We must, then, 
suppose that after the crossing of the river in question it had been retained 
by the Abrahamidae as an old-established name, and within certain limits 





» That Hebrew in its present form was actually developed in Canaan 
appears from such facts as the use of yam (sea) for the west, négeb (properly dry- 
ness, afterwards as a proper name for the south of Palestine) for the south. 
_-? The Graeco-Roman form of the name is not directly derived from the 
Hebrew ‘Jy, but from the Palestinian Aramaic ‘ebrayd, ‘the Hebrew. 
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(see above) had become naturalized among them. In referring this name to 
the patronymic Eber, the Hebrew genealogists have assigned to it a much 
more comprehensive signification. For since in Gn 102! (Nu 24% does not 
apply) Shem is called the futher of all the children of Ever, and to the latter 
there also belonged according to Gn 114 and 10% - Aramean and Arab 
races, the name, afterwards restricted in the form of the gentilic ‘ibri 
exclusively to the Israelites, must have originally included a considerably 
larger group of countries and nations. The etymological significance of the 
name must in that case not be insisted upon. 

The term éSpaiori is first used, to denote the old Hebrew, in the prologue C 
to Jesus the son of Sirach (about 130 B.c.), and in the New Testament, Rv 
9’. On the other ‘hand it serves in Jn 52, 1918-17 perhaps also in 1920 and 
Ry 166 to denote what was then the (Aramaic) vernacular of Palestine as 
opposed to the Greek. The meaning of the expression pats d:dAcxros in Acts 
21%, 222, and 2614 is doubtful (ef. Kautzsch, Gramm, des Bibl.-Aram., p. 19 f.). 

. Josephus also uses the term Hebrew both of the old Hebrew and of the 
Aramaic vernacular of his time. 

The Hebrew language is first called the sacred language in the Jewish- 
Aramaic versions of the Old Testament, as being the language of the sacred 
books in oppesition to the lingua prefana, i. e. the Aramaic vulgar tongue. 


2. With the exception of the Old Testament (and apart from the d 
Phoenician inscriptions; see below, f-h), only very few remains of 
old Hebrew or old Canaanitish literature have been preserved. Of 
the latter—(1) an inscription, unfortunately much injured, of thirty- 
four lines, which was found in the ancient territory of the tribe of 
Reuben, about twelve miles to the east of the Dead Sea, among the 
ruins of the city of Dibén (now Diban), inhabited in earlier times by 
the Gadites, afterwards by the Moabites. In it the Moabite king 
Mé£a‘ (about 850 B.c.) recounts his battles with Israel (cf. 2 K 3**), 
his buildings, and other matters.” Of old Hebrew: (2) an inscription 


1 ‘We may also leave out of account the linguistically possible identification 
of the ‘Ibriyyim with the Habiri who appear in the Tell-el-Amarna letters 
(about 1400 B.c.) as freebooters and mercenaries in Palestine and its 
neighbourhood. 

2 This monument, unique of its kind, was first seen in August, 1868, on 
the spot, by the German missionary F. A. Klein. It was afterwards broken 
into pieces by the Arabs, so that only an incomplete copy of the inscription 
could be made. Most of the fragments are now in the Louvre in Paris. 
For the history of the discovery and for the earlier literature relating to the 
stone, see Lidzbarski, Nordsemitische Epigraphik, i. pp. 103 f., 415 f., and in 
the bibliography (under Me), p. 39 ff. ‘The useful reproduction and trans- 
lation of the inscription by Smend and Socin (Freiburg in Baden, 1886) 
was afterwards revised and improved by Nordlander, Die Inschrift des 
Kénigs Mesa von Moab, Lpz. 1896 ; by Socin and Holzinger, ‘Zur Mesainschrift’ 
(Berichte der K. Stichsischen Gesell. d. Wiss., Dec. 1897); and by Lidzbarski, 
‘Eine Nachpriifung der Mesainschrift’ (Ephemeris, i. 1, p. 1 ff. ; text in his 

’ Altsemitische Texte, pt. 1, Giessen, 1907); J, Halévy, Revue Sémitique, 1900, 
pp. 236 ff., 289 ff, 1901, p- 297 ff.; M. J. Lagrange, Revwe biblique inter- 
nationale, 1901, p. 522 ff.; I. Pritorius in ZDMG. 10905, p. 33 ff., 1906, p. 402. 
Its genuineness was attacked by A. Liwy, Die Echtheit der Moabit. Inschr. tm 
Louvre (Wien, 1903), and G. Jahn in Das Buch Daniel, Lpz. 1904, p. 122 ff. 
(also in ZDMG. 1905, p. 723 ff.), but without justification, as shown by 
BE. Konig in ZDMG. 1905, pp. 233 ff. and 743 ff. (Cf. also Driver, Notes on the 
Hebi ew Text of the Books of Samuel, Oxford, 1890, p. Ixxxv ff. ; Cocke, op. cit., p. 1 f.] 
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of six lines (probably of tlte eighth century B.c.’) discovered in June, 
1880, in the tunnel between the Virgin’s Spring and the Pool of 
Siloam at Jerusalem; (3) about forty engraved seal-stones, some of 
them pre-exilic but bearing little except proper names”; (4) coins 
of the Maccabaean prince Simon (from ‘the 2nd year of deliverance * 
140 and 139 B.C.) and his successors,® and the coinage of the revolts 
in the times of Vespasian and Hadrian. 


€ 8. In the whole series of the ancient Hebrew writings, as found in 
the Old Testament and also in non-biblical monuments (see above, @), 
the language (to judge from its consonantal formation) remains, as 
regards its general character, and apart from slight changes in form 
and differences of style (see & to w), at about the same stage of 
development. In this form, it may at an early time have been fixed 
as a literary language, and the fact that the books contained in the 
Old Testament were handed down as sacred writings, must have 
contributed to this constant uniformity. 

of To this old Hebrew, the language of the Canaanitish or Phoenician * stocks 


came the nearest of all the Semitic languages, as is evident partly from the 
many Canaanitish names of persons and places with a Hebrew form and 


meaning which occur in the Old Testament (e.g. PINTS, TAD NMP, &e. ; 





1 Of this inscription—unfortunately not dated, but linguistically and palaeo- 
graphically very important—referring to the boring of the tunnel, a facsimile 
is given at the beginning of this grammar. See also Lidzbarski, Nordsemitische 
Epigraphik, i. 105, 163, 439 (bibliography, p. 56 ff. ; facsimile, vol. ii, plate xxi, 
1); on the new drawing of it by Socin (ZDPYV. xxii. p. 61 ff. and separately 
published at Freiburg i. B. 1899), see Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, i. 53 ff. and 310 f. 
(text in Altsemit. Texte, p.g f.). Against the view of A. Fischer (ZDMG. 1902, 
p. 800 f.) that the six lines are the continuation of an inscription which 
was never executed, see Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, ii. 71. The inscription was 
removed in 1890, and broken into six or seven pieces in the process. It has 
since been well restored, and is now in the Imperial Museum at Constan- 


tinople. If, as can hardly be doubted, the name nibvs G.e. emissio) Is 8° 


refers to the discharge of water from the Virgin’s Spring, through the tunnel 
(so Stade, Gesch. Isr. i. 594), then the latter, and consequently the inserip- 
tion, was already in existence about 736 B.c. [Cf. Cooke, op. cit., p. 15 ff. 

2M. A. Levy, Siegel u. Gemmen, &c., Bresl. 1869, p. 33 ff.; Stade, ZAW. 
1897, p. 501 ff. (four old-Semitic seals published in 1896); Lidzbarski, 
Handbuch, i. 169 f.; Ephemeris, i. 10 ff.; W.Nowack, Lehrb. d. hebr. Archéol. 
(Freib. 1894), i. 262f.; I. Benzinger, Hebr. Archdol.* (Tiibingen, 1907), 
pp. 80, 225 ff., which includes the beautiful seal inscribed Dyna 4ay yowd 
from the eastle-hill of Megiddo, found in 1904; [Ccoke, p. 362]. 

3 De Sauley, Numismatique de la Terre Sainte, Par. 1874; M. A. Levy, Gesch. 
der jiid. Miimzen, Breslau, 1862; Madden, The Coins of the Jews, Lond. 1881 ; 
Reinach, Les monnaies juives, Paris, 1888.—Cf. the literature in Schiirer’s 
Gesch. des jud.Volkes im Zeitalter J. C.*, Lpz. 1901, i. p. 20 ff. ; [Cooke, p. 352 ff.]. 

e 1¥23, ‘2913 is the native name, common both to the Canaanitish tribes in 
Palestine and to those which dwelt at the foot of the Lebanon and on the 
Syrian coast, whom we call Phoenicians, while they called themselves {vI5 
on their coins. The people of Carthage also called themselves so. 
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on ‘Canaanite glosses’! to Assyrian words in the cuneiform tablets of 
Tell-el-Amarna [about 1400 B.c.] cf. H. Winckler, ‘ Die Thontafeln von Tell- 
el-Amarna,’ in Keilinschr. Bibliothek, vol. v, Berlin, 1896 f. [transcription 
and translation]; J. A. Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna-Tafeln, LUpz. 1907 f.; 
H. Zimmern, ZA. 1891, p. 154 ff. and KAT.°, p. 651 ff.), and partly from the 
numerous remains of the Phoenician and Punic languages. 

The latter we find in. their peculiar writing (§ 1k, 1) in a great number of 
inscriptions and on coins, copies of which have been collected by Gesenius, 
Judas, Bourgade, Davis, de Vogtié, Levy, P. Schréder, v. Maltzan, Euting, 
but especially in Part I of the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, Paris, 1881 ff. 
Among the inscriptions but few public documents are found, e.g. two lists 
of fees for sacrifices; by far the most are epitaphs or votive tablets. Of 
special importance is the inscription on the sarcophagus of King ESminazar 
of Sidon, found in 1855, now in the Louvre; see the bibliography in 
Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epigr., i. 23 ff.; on the inscription, i. 97 ff., 141 f., 
417, li. plate iv, 2; [Cooke, p. 30 ff.]._ To these may be added isolated words 
in Greek and Latin authors, and the Punic texts in Plautus, Poenulus 5, 1-3 
(best treated by Gildemeister in Ritschl’s edition of Plautus, Lips. 1884, 
tom, ii, fase. 5). From the monuments we learn the native orthography, 
from the Greek and Latin transcriptions the pronunciation and vocalization ; 
the two together give a tolerably distinct idea of the language and its relation 
to Hebrew. 


Phoenician (Punic) words occurring in inscriptions are, e.g. by God, & 
DIN man, JA son, NA daughter, spn king, TAY servant, JID priest, MA} sacrifice, 
bya lord, WILY sun, YIN land, BD sea, jAN stone, DI silver, Sena tron, fl oil, 
NY time, AAP grave, NAYD monument, DPD place, ADWID bed, b5 all, IMS one, 
DIY two, woy three, YIIN four, WON five, WW six, YAW seven, WY ten, 
{2 (=Hebr. M7) to be, YOY to hear, MND to open, 3 to vow, TA to bless, 
WPI to seek, &e. Proper names: {J¥ Sidon, WN Tyre, SIN Hanno, Syoon 
Hannibal, &e. See the complete vocabulary in Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epigr., 

A ee from Hebrew in Phoenician orthography and inflection are, h 
e.g. the almost invariable omission of the vowel letters (§ 7 ), as NI for N'3 


house, bp for dip voice, {I¥ for ivy, pjin> for Dn priests, nods (in Plaut. 
alonim) gods; the fem., even in the absolute state, ending in N (ath) (§ 80 b) 
as well as & (6), the relative YN (Hebr. WN), &c. The differences in pro- 
nunciation are more remarkable, especially in Punic, where the | was 
regularly pronounced as %, e.g. ODY siifet (judge), wow sdlis (three), W7 
rits= WN head; i and ¢ often as the obscure dull sound of y, e.g. 1337 ynnynnw 
(ecee eum), NN (T°) yth; the Y as 0, e.g. WYO Mecar (ef. nay LXX, 
Gn 22% Mwyd). See the collection of the grammatical peculiarities in 
Gesenius, Monumenta Phoenicia, p. 430 ff. ; Paul Schréder, Die phiniz. Sprache, 
Halle, 1869; B. Stade, ‘Erneute Priifung des zwischen dem Phonic. und 
Hebr. bestehenden Verwandtschaftsgrades,’ in the Morgenlind. Forschungen, 
Lpz. 1875, p. 169 ff. 


4, As the Hebrew writing on monuments and coins mentioned 2 
in d consists only of consonants, so also the writers of the Old 





1 Of, inter alia: aparu, also haparu (Assyr. epru, ipru)= BY; hullw=Y 
(with hard Y; cf. § 6c, and Assyr. umri="1DY, hazeatu =) ; tackur = 
“BY, zuruhu = yy, abadat = nT, Sahri = WWW, gate; batnu = joa, belly ; 
pilttbi = X93, nes ; saduk = pay (P™IS); &e. (Cf. Bohl, Die Sprache d. Amarnabriefe, 
Lpz. 1909. | ; 
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Testament books used metely the consonant-signs (§ 1 4), and even 
now the written scrolls of the Law used in the synagogues must not, 
according to ancient custom, contain anything more. The present 
pronunciation of this consonantal text, its vocalization and accentua- 
tion, rest on the tradition of the Jewish schools, as it was finally fixed 
by the system of punctuation (§ 7 #) introduced by Jewish scholars 
about the seventh century a.D.; cf. § 3 6. : 

ke An earlier stage in the development of the Canaanitish-Hebrew 
language, i.e. a form of it anterior to the written documents now 
extant, when it must have stood nearer to the common language of 
the united Semitic family, can still be discerned in its principal 
features:—(1) from many archaisms preserved in the traditional 
texts, especially in the names of persons and places dating from 
earlier times, as well as in isolated forms chiefly occurring in poetic 
style; (2) in general by an a posteriori conclusion from traditional 
forms, so far as according to the laws and analogies of phonetic 
change they clearly point to an older phase of the language; and 
(3) by comparison with the kindred languages, especially Arabic, in 
which this earlier stage of the language has been frequently preserved 
even down to later times (§ 1 m, 7). In numerous instances in 
examining linguistic phenomena, the same—and consequently so much 
the more certain—result is attained by each of these three methods. 


Although the systematic investigation of the linguistic development in- 
dicated above belongs to comparative Semitic philology, it is nevertheless 
indispensable for the scientific treatment of Hebrew to refer to the ground- 
forms ' so far as they can be ascertained and to compare the corresponding 
forms in Arabic. Even elementary grammar which treats of the forms of the 
language occurring in the Old Testament frequently requires, for their 
explanation, a reference to these ground-forms, 


1 65, Even in the language of the Old Testament, notwithstanding 
its general uniformity, there is noticeable a ah progress from 
an earlier to a later stage. Two periods, though with some 
reservations, may be distinguished: the first, down to the end of the 
Babylonian exile; and the second, after the exile. 

m To the former belongs, apart from isolated traces of a later 
revision, the larger half of the Old Testament books, viz. (a) of the 
prose and historical writings, a large part of the Pentateuch and 
of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings ; (6) of the poetical, perhaps 





} Whether these can be described simply as ‘ primitive Semitic’ is a 
question which may be left undecided here, 
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a part ofthe Psalms and Proverbs; (c) the writings of the earlier 
prophets (apart from various later additions) in the following chrono- 
logical order: Amos, Hosea, Isaiah I, Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk, Obadiah (?), Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah II (ch. 40-55). 


The beginning of this period, and consequently of Hebrew literature 
generally, is undoubtedly to be placed as early as the time of Moses, although 
the Pentateuch in its present form, in which very different strata may be 
still clearly recognized, is to be regarded as a gradual production of the 
centuries after Moses. Certain linguistic peculiarities of the Pentateuch, 
which it was once customary to regard as archaisms, such as the epicene 
use of YI boy, youth, for MY) girl, and Nin for 815, are merely to be attributed 
to a later redactor ; ef. § 17-¢. 


The linguistic character of the various strata of the Pentateuch has been 
examined by Ryssel, De Elohistae Pentateuchici sermone, Lpz. 1878; Kénig, De 
criticae sacrae argumento ¢ linguwae legibus repetito, Lpz. 1879 (analysis of Gn 1-11); 
F. Giesebrecht, ‘Der Sprachgebr. des hexateuchischen Elohisten,’ in ZAW. 
1881, p. 177 ff., partly modified by Driver in the Journal of Philology, vol. xi. 
p. 201 ff. ; Kriutlein, Die sprachl. Verschiedenheiten in den Hexateuchquellen, Lpz. 
1g08.—Abundant matter is afforded also by Holzinger, LHinlettwng in den 
Hexateuch, Freib. 1893; Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament ®, 
Edinburgh, 1908; Strack, LZinlettung ins A. 7.6, Munich, 1906; Konig, 
Einleitung in das A. T., Bonn, 1893. 


nN 


O 


6. Even in the writings of this first period, which embraces p 


about 600 years, we meet, as might be expected, with considerable 
differences in linguistic form and style, which are due partly to 
differences in the time and place of composition, and partly to the 
individuality and talent of the authors. Thus Isaiah, for example, 
writes quite differently from the later Jeremiah, but also differently 
from his contemporary Micah. Amongst the historical books of 
this period, the texts. borrowed from earlier sources have a linguistic 
colouring perceptibly different from those derived from later sources, 
or passages which belong to the latest redactor himself. Yet the 
structure of the language, and, apart from isolated cases, even 
the vocabulary and phraseclogy, are on the whole the same, especially 
in the prose books. 

But the poetic language is in many ways distinguished from 
prose, not only by a rhythm due to more strictly balanced (parallel) 
members and. definite metres (see 7), but also by peculiar words 
and meanings, inflexions and syntactical constructions which it uses 
in addition to those usual in prose. This distinction, however, does 
not go far as, for example, in Greek. Many of these poetic pecu- 
liarities occur in the kindred languages, especially in Aramaic, as 
the ordinary modes of expression, and probably are to be regarded 
largely as archaisms which poetry retained. Some perhaps, also, are 


q 
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embellishments which thes Hebrew poets who knew Aramaic adopted 
into their language. 

The prophets, at least the earlier, in language and rhythm are to 
be regarded almost entirely as poets, except that with them the 
sentences are often more extended, and the parallelism is less regular 
and balanced than is the case with the poets properly so called. The 
language of the later prophets, on the contrary, approaches nearer 
to prose. 


7 On the rhythm of Hebrew poetry, see besides the Commentaries on the 
poetical books and Introductions to the 0.T., J. Ley, Grundztige des Rhythmus, 
c., Halle, 1875; Leitfaden der Metrik der hebr, Poesie, Halle, 1887; ‘Die metr. 
Beschaffenheit des B. Hiob,’ in Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1895, iv, 1897, i; Grimme, 
‘Abriss der bibl.-hebr. Metrik,’ ZDMG. 1896, p. 529 ff., 1897, p. 683 ff. ; 
Psalmenprobleme, &e., Freiburg (Switzerland), 1902 (on which see Beer in 
ThLZ. 1903, no. 11); ‘Gedanken tiber hebr. Metrik,’ in Altschiiler’s Viertel- 
jahrschrift, i (1903), 1 ff.; Déller, Rhythmus, Metrik u. Strophik in d. bibl.-hebr. 
Poesie, Paderborn, 1899; Schloegl, De re metrica veterwum Hebraeorum disputatio, 
Vindobonae, 1899 (on the same lines as Grimme) ; but especially Ed. Sievers, 
Metrische Studien : 1 Studien zur hebr. Metrik, pt. 1 Untersuchungen, pt. 2 Textproben, 
Lpz. 1901: ii Die hebr. Genesis, 1 Texte, 2 Zur Quellenscheidung wu. Textkritik, Lypz. 
1904 f.: iii Samuel, Lpz. 1907; Amos metrisch bearbeitet (with H. Guthe), Lpz. 
1907; and his Alttest. Miszellen (1 Is 24-27, 2 Jona, 3 Deutero-Zechariah, 
4 Malachi, 5 Hosea, 6 Joel, 7 Obadiah, 8 Zephaniah, 9 Haggai, 10 Micah), 
Lpz. 1904-7.—As a guide to Sievers’ system (with some criticism of his 
principles) see Baumann, ‘ Die Metrik u. das A.T.,’ in the Theol. Rundschau, viii 
(1905), 41 ff.; W. H. Cobb, A criticism of systems of Hebrew Metre, Oxford, 1905 ; 
Cornill, Einleitung ins A.T.°, Tiibingen, 1905, p. 11 ff.; Rothstein, Zeiischr. 
Sir d. ev. Rel.-Unterricht, 1907, p. 188 ff. and his Grundziige des hebr. Rhythmus, 
Lpz. 1909 (also separately Psalmentexte u. der Text des Hohen Liedes, Lpz. 1909) ; 
W. BR. Arnold, ‘The rhythms of the ancient Heb.,’ in 0. T. and Semitic Studies 
in memory of W. R. Harper, i. 165 ff., Chicago, 1907, according to whom the 
number of syllables between the beats is only limited by the physiological 
possibilities of phonetics ; C. v. Orelli, ‘Zur Metrik der alttest. Propheten- 
schriften,’ in his Kommentar zu den kl. Propheten*, p. 236 ff., Munich, 1908.— 
In full agreement with Sievers is Baethgen, Psalmen*, p. xxvi ff., Gdttingen, 
1904. [Cf. Budde in DB. iv. 3 ff.; Duhm in ZB, iii. 3793 ff.] 

Of all views of this matter, the only one generally accepted as sound was 
at first Ley’s and Budde’s discovery of the Qina- or Lamentation-Verse (ZAW. 
1882, 5 ff ; 1891, 234 ff.; 1892, 31 ff.). On their predecessors, Lowth, de 
Wette, Ewald, see Léhr, Klagelied?, p. 9. This verse, called by Duhm ‘long 
verse’, by Sievers simply ‘ five-syllabled’ (Ftinfer), consists of two members, 
the second at least one beat shorter than the other. That a regular repetition 
of an equal number of syllables in arsis and thesis was observed by other 
poets, had been established by Ley, Duhm, Gunkel, Grimme, and others, 
especially Zimmern, who cites a Babylonian hymn in which the members 
are actually marked (ZA. x. 1 ff., xii. 382 ff.; cf. also Delitzsch, Das babyl. 
Weltschipfungsepos, Lpz. 1896, pp. 60 ff.). Recently, however, E. Sievers, the 
recognized authority on metre in other branches of literature, has indicated, 
in the works mentioned above, a number of fresh facts and views. which 
have frequently been confirmed by the conclusions of Ley and others. The 
most important are as follows :— 

Hebrew poetry, as distinguished from the quantitative Classical and Arabic 





} That already in Isaiah’s time (second half of the eighth century pz. Ca) 
educated Hebrews, or at least officers of state, understood Aramaic, while 
the common people in Jerusalem did not, is evident from 2 K 18% (Is 361), 
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and the syllabic Syriac verse, is accentual. The number of unstressed 
syllables between the beats (ictus) is, however, not arbitrary, but the scheme 
of the verse is based on an irregular anapaest which may undergo rhythmical 
modifications (e. g. resolving the ictus into two syllables, or lengthening the 
arsis so as to give a double accent) and contraction, e.g. of the first two 
syllables. The foot always concludes with the ictus, so that toneless endings, 
due to change of pronunciation or corruption of the text, are to be dis- 
regarded, although as a rule the ictus coincides with the Hebrew word- 
accent. The metrical scheme consists of combinations of feet in series (of 2, 
3 or 4), and of these again in periods—double threes, very frequently, double 
fours in narrative, fives in Lamentations (see above) and very often else- 
where, and sevens. Sievers regards the last two metres as catalectic double 
threes and fours. Connected sections do not alWays maintain the same 
metre throughout, but often exhibit a mixture of metres, 

It can no longer be doubted that in the analysis of purely poetical 
passages, this system often finds ready confirmation and leads to textual and 
literary results, such as the elimination of glosses, There are, however, 
various difficulties in carrying out the scheme consistently and extending it 
to the prophetical writings and still more to narrative: (1) not infrequently 
the required number of feet is only obtained by sacrificing the clearly 
marked parallelism, or the grammatical connexion (e.g. of the construct 
state with its genitive), and sometimes even by means of doubtful emenda- 
tions; (2) the whole system assumes a correct transmission of the text and 
its pronunciation, for neither of which is there. the least guarantee. To sum 
up, our conclusion at present is that for poetry proper some assured and 
final results have been already obtained, and others may be expected, 
from the principlés laid down by Sievers, although, considering the way in 
which the text has been transmitted, a fauiltless arrangement of metres can- 
not be expected. Convincing proof of the consistent use of the same metrical 
schemes in the prophets, and a fortiori in narrative, can hardly be brought 
forward. 

The great work of D. H. Miller, Die Propheten in ihrer urspriingl. Form (2 vols., 
Vienna, 1896; cf. his Strophenbaw u. Responsion, ibid. 1898, and Komposition u. 
Strophenbau, ibid. 1907), is a study of the most important monuments of 
early Semitic poetry from the point of view of strophic structure and the 
use of the refrain, i. e. the repetition of the same or similar phrases or words 
in corresponding positions in different strophes. 

The arrangement of certain poetical passages in verse-form required by 
early scribal rules (Ex 15!-; Dt Bots en Ss 2a 2 Oa ee aa ete 
18, 136; Pr. 3119-81; 1 Ch 16889: ef. also Jo 129°"; Ee 37-8; Est 9’~°) has 
nothing to do with the question of metre in the above sense. 

Words are used in poetry, for which others are customary in prose, e. g. § 
WAIN man = DT ; nis path = 17 5 nbn word=27; TI to see=TNI; ANS 
to come = Si3. 

To the poetic meanings of words belongs the use of certain poetic epithets as 
substantives; thus, for example, 1.2N (only in constr. st. “W3N) the strong one 


for God ; “WAN the strong one for bull, horse ; 925 alba for luna; VS enemy for 
a8. ; 

Of word-forms, we may note, e.g. the longer forms of prepositions of place 
(§ 103 7) soy = by by by, “IY= TW; the endings *_, } in the noun (§ 90); 
the pronominal suffixes 19, iD, 12> cfor 6. DW. DS tS 58); the plural 
ending f'__ for D’__ (§ 87¢). To the syntax belongs the far more sparing 
use of the article, of the relative pronoun, of the accusative particle NN; the 
construct state even before prepositions ; the shortened imperfect with the 


same meaning as the ordinary form (§ 109 #); the wider governing power of 
prepositions; and in general a forcible brevity of expression. 
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t 7. The second period of the Hebrew language and literature, 
after the return from the exile until the Maccabees (about 160 B.C.), 
is chiefly distinguished by a constantly closer approximation of the 
language to the kindred western Aramaic dialect. This is due to the 
influence of the Aramaeans, who lived in close contact with the recent 
and thinly-populated colony in Jerusalem, and whose dialect was 
already of importance as being the official language of the western 
half of the Persian empire. Nevertheless the supplanting of Hebrew 
by Aramaic proceeded only very gradually. Writings intended for 
popular use, such as the Hebrew original of Jesus the son of Sirach 
and the book of Daniel, not only show that Hebrew about 170 B.C. 
was still in use as a literary language, but also that it was still at 
least understood by the people. When it had finally ceased to exist 
as a living language, it was still preserved as the language of the 
Schools—not to mention the numerous Hebraisms introduced into the 
Aramaic spoken by the Jews. 

For particulars, see Kautzsch, Gramm. des Bibl.-Aram., pp. 1-6. We may 
conveniently regard the relation of the languages which co-existed in this 
later period as similar to that of the High and Low German in North 
Germany, or to that of the High German and the common dialects in the 

. south and in Switzerland. Even amongst the more educated, the common 
dialect prevails orally, whilst the High German serves essentially as the 
literary and cultured language, and is at least understood by all classes 
of the people: Wholly untenable is the notion, based on an erroneous 


interpretation of Neh 8%, that the Jews immediately after the exile had com- 


pletely forgotten the Hebrew language, and therefore needed a translation 
of the Holy Scriptures. 


aw The Old Testament writings belonging to this second period, in 
all of which the Aramaic colouring appears in various degrees, are : 
certain parts of the Pentateuch and of Joshua, Ruth, the books of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Chronicles, Esther; the prophetical books of Haggai, 
Zechariah, Isaiah IIT(56-66), Malachi, Joel, Jonah, Daniel; of the poet- 
ical books, a large part of Proverbs, Job, Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, 
and most ofthe Psalms. As literary compositions, these books are some- 
times far inferior to those of the first period, although work was still 

_ produced which in purity of language and aesthetic value falls little 
short of the writings of the golden age. 

7... Later words (Aramaisms) are, e.g. MUS declaration, DIN compel, VA son, 
V3 chalk, HD} = Ny time, API raise up, TDN Pi. reproach, by Pi. roof over, 


a EE a a eee ees 

* The extensive use of Hebrew in the popular religious literature which 
is partly preserved to us in the Midragim, the Misna, and the Liturgy 
indicates, moreover, that Hebrew was widely understood much later than 
this.. Cf. M. H. Segal, ‘ Misnaic Hebrew and its relations to Biblical Hebrew 
and Aramaic,’ in J. Q. B., 1908, p. 647 ff. (also separately). 
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MYO stray,’ >|D rock, bn advise, FID=YP end, Dap=npd take, YYI=Y/81 Ureak, 
sy be many, pbv=sbip rule, \PFi=}ION be strong.—Later meanings are, e.g. 
WS (to say) to command ; ny (to answer) to begin speaking.—Orthographical 
and grammatical peculiarities are, the frequent scriptio plena of | and Nace 
e.g. TT" (elsewhere 1)), even WIip for WIP, In for 24; the interchange 
of M__. and &__ final; the more frequent use of substantives in ii, PE 5 


&e. Cf. Day. Strauss, Sprachl. Studien zu d. hebr. Sirachfragmenten, Ziirich, 1900, 
Pp. 19 ff.; for the Psalms Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, p. 461 ff., and especially 
Giesebrecht in ZAW. 1881, p.276 ff.; in general, Kautzsch, Die Aramaismen 
im A.T. (i, Lexikal. Teil), Halle, 1902. 

But all the peculiarities of these later writers are not Aramaisms. Several 
do not occur in Aramaic and must have belonged at an earlier period to 
the Hebrew vernacular, especially it would seem in northern Palestine. 
There certain parts of Judges, amongst others, may have originated, as is 
indicated, e.g. by ‘Y, a common form in Phoenician (as well as WN), for 
WES (§ 36), which afterwards recurs in Jonah, Lamentations, the Song of 


Songs, the later Psalms, and Ecclesiastes. 

Rem. 1. Of dialectical varieties in the old Hebrew language, only one 
express mention occurs in the O. T. (Ju 12°), according to which the 
Ephraimites in certain cases pronounced the Yas D. (Cf. Marquart in 


ZAW. 1888, p. 151 ff.) Whether in Neh 13%4 by the speech of Ashdod a Hebrew, 
or a (wholly different) Philistine dialect is intended, cannot be determined. 
On the other hand, many peculiarities in the North Palestinian books 
(Judges and Hosea) are probably to be regarded as differences in dialect, 
and so also some anomalies in the Moabite inscription of MéSa‘ (see above, d). 
On later developments see L. Metman, Die hebr. Sprache, ihre Geschichte wu. 
lexikal. Entwickelung seit Abschluss des Kanons u. thr Bau in d. Gegenwart, 
Jerusalem, 1906. 

2. Itis evident that, in the extant remains of old Hebrew literature,? the 
entire store of the ancient language is not preserved. The canonical books 
of the Old Testament formed certainly only a fraction of the whole Hebrew 

- national literature. 


§ 3. Grammatical Treatment of the Hebrew Language. 


Gesenius, Gesch. der hebr. Sprache, §§ 19-39 ; Ochler’s article, ‘Hebr. Sprache,’ 
in Schmid'’s Encykl. des ges. Erziehungs- u. Unterrichtswesens, vol. iii. p. 346 ff. 
(in the 2nd ed. revised by Nestle, p. 314 ff.). Cf. also the literature cited 
above in the headings of §§ 1 and 2; also Béttcher, Lehrb. der hebr. Spr., i. Lpz. 
1866, p. 30 ff.; L. Geiger, Das Studiwm der Hebr. Spr. in Deutschl. vom Ende des 
XV. bis zur Mitte des XVI. Jahrh., Breslau, 1870; B. Pick, ‘The Study of the 
Hebrew Language among Jews and Christians,’ in Bibliotheca Sacra, 1884, 
p. 450 ff., and 1885, p. 470 ff.; W. Bacher, article ‘Grammar’ in the Jew. 
Encyclopaedia, vol. vi, New York and London, 1904. Cf. also the note on d. 


1, At the time when the old Hebrew language was gradually 
becoming extinct, and the formation of the O.T. canon was 





1 5‘)7 in the Minor Prophets throughout (Ho 3”, &.) is due merely to 
a caprice of the Masoretes. 

2 According to the calculation of the Dutch scholar Leusden, the 0. T. 
contains 5,642 different Hebrew and Aramaic words; according to rabbinical 
calculations, 79,856 altogether in the Pentateuch. Cf. also E. Nestle, ZAW. 
1906, p. 283; H. Strack, ZAW. 1907, p. 69 ff.; Blau, ‘Neue masoret. Studien, 
in JQR. xvi. 357 ff., treats of the number of letters and words, and the verse- 
division in the O, T. 

COWLEY 0 
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approaching completion, the Jews began to explain and critically 
revise their sacred text, and sometimes to translate it into the 
vernacular languages which in various countries had become current 
among them. ‘The oldest translation is the Greek of the> Seventy 
(more correctly Seventy-two) Interpreters (LXX), which was begun 
with the Pentateuch at Alexandria under Ptolemy Philadelphus, but 
only completed later. It was the work of various authors, some of 
whom had a living knowledge of the original, and was intended for 
the uso of Greek-speaking Jews, especially in Alexandria. Somewhat 
later the Aramaic translations, or Targums (DYD21M i.e. enterpreta- 
tions), were formed by sticcessive recensions made in Palestine and 
Babylonia. The explanations, derived in part from alleged tradition, 
refer almost exclusively to civil and ritual law and dogmatic theology, 
and are no more scientific in character than much of the textual 
tradition of that period. Poth kinds of tradition are preserved 
in the Zalmud, the first part of which, the M/¢3na, was finally brought 
to its present form towards the end of the second century; of the 
remainder, the Gemdra, one recension (the Jerusalem or Palestinian 
Gem.) about the middle of the fourth century, the other (the Babylo- 
nian Gem.) about the middle of the sixth century 4.p. The Misna 
forms the beginning of the New-Hebrew literature; the language of 
the Gemaras is for the most part Aramaic. 

b 2, To the interval between the completion of the Talmud and 
the earliest grammatical writers, belong mainly the vocalization and 
accentuation of the hitherto unpointed text of the O.T., according to 
the pronunciation traditional in the Synagogues and Schools (§ 7 A, 2), 
as well as the greater part of the collection of critical notes which 
bears the name of Maséra (T11D2 traditio?)2 From this the text 
which has since been transmitted with rigid uniformity by the MSS., 


’ On the name Masora (or Massora, as e.g. EH. Konig, Einleitung in das A. T., 
p. 38 ff. ; Lehrgeb. d. hebr. Sprache, ii. 358 ff.), and the great difficulty of satis- 
factorily explaining it, cf. De Lagarde, Mitteilungen, i. gt ff. W. Bacher's 
derivation of the expression (in JQR. 1891, p. 785 ff. ; so also C. Levias in 
the Hebrew Union College Annual, Cincinnati, 1904, p. 147 ff.) from Ez 207 
(Aaa ND; MDM, i.e. M74, being an equally legitimate form) is 
rightly rejected by Konig, 1.c. The correctness of the form MDD (by the 

. cay ie 
side of the equally well-attested form MDD) does not seem to us to be 
invalidated by his arguments, nor by Blau’s proposal to read NIDD (JOR. xii. 
241). The remark of Levias (1.c.) deserves notice, that with the earlier Masoretes 
NND!ID is equivalent to orthography, i. e. plene- and defective writing, and only 
later came to mean fraditio—G. Wildboer, in ZAW. 1909, p. 74, contends 


that as 1D! to hand on is not found in the O.T., it must be a late denomina- 
tive in this sense, 
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and is still the received text of the O.T., has obtained the name of the 
Masoretic Text. 


EH. F. K. Rosenmiiller already (Handbuch fiir d. Liter. der bibl. Kritik wu. C 
Ewegese, 1797, i. 247; Vorrede zur Stereotyp-Ausg. des A. T., Lpz. 1834) main- 
tained that our O. T. text was derived from Codices belonging to a single 
recension. J. G. Sommer (ef. Cornill, ZAW. 1892, p. 309), Olshausen (since 
1853), and especially De Lagarde (Proverbien, 1863, p. 1 ff.), have even made it 
probable that the original Masoretic text was derived from a single standard 
manuscript. Cf., however, E. Kénig in Ztschr. f. kirchl. Wiss., 1887, p. 279 f., 
and especially his Hinleitung ins A.T., p. 88 ff. Moreover a great many facts, 
which will be noticed in their proper places, indicate that the Masora itself is 
by no means uniform but shows clear traces of different schools and opinions ; 
ef. H. Strack in Semitic Studies in memory of ... Kohut, Berlin, 1897, p. 563, ff. 
An excellent foundation for the history of the Masora and the settlement of 
the masoretic tradition was laid by Joh. Buxtorf in his Tiberias sew Commen- 
tarius Masorethicus, first published at Basel in 1620 as an appendix to the 
Rabbinical Bible of 1618f. For more recent work see Geiger, Jiidische Zischy., 
iii. 78 ff., followed by Harris in JQR. i. 128 ff., 243 ff.; S. Frensdorff, Ochla 
Wochla, Hanover, 1864; and his Massor. Wérterb., part i, Hanover and Lpz. 
1876; and Ch. D. Ginsburg, The Massora compiled from Manuscripts, &c., 3 vols., 
Lond. 1880 ff., and Introduction to the Massoretico-critical edition of the Hebr. Bible, 
Lond. 1897 (his text, reprinted from that of Jacob b. Hayyim [ Venice, 1524-5] 
with variants from MSS. and the earliest editions, was published in 2 vols. 
at London in 1894, 2nd ed. 1906; a revised edition is in progress); H. 
Hyvernat, ‘La langue et le langage de Ja Massore’ (as a mixture of New- 
Hebrew and Aramaic), in the Revue biblique, Oct. 1903, p. 529 ff. and B: ‘ Lexique 
massorétique,’-ibid., Oct. 1904, p. 521 ff., 1905, p. 481 ff., and p. 515 ff. In the 
use of the Massora for the critical construction of the Text, useful work has 
been done especially by S. Baer, in the editions of the several books (only 
Exod.-Deut. have still to appear), edited from 1869 conjointly with Fr. 
Delitzsch, and since 1891 by Baer alone. Cf. also § 7 h. 

The various readings of the @*ré (see § 17) form one of the oldest and most 
important parts of the Masora. The punctuation of the Text, however, is not 
_ to be confounded with the compilation of the Masora. The former was 
settled at an earlier period, and is the result of a much more exhaustive labour 
than the Masora, which was not completed till a considerably later time. 


3. It was not until about the beginning of the tenth century that d 
the Jews, following the example of the Arabs, began their grammatical 
compilations. Of the numerous grammatical and lexicographical 
works of R. Sa‘adya,'beyond fragments in the commentary on the Sepher 
Yesira (ed. Mayer-Lambert, pp. 42, 47, 75, &¢c.), only the explanation 
in Arabic of the seventy (more correctly ninety) hapa legomena in 
the O.T. has been preserved. Written likewise in Arabic, but fre- 
quently translated into Hebrew, were the still extant works of the 
grammarians R. Yehuda Hayyfi¢ (also called Abu Zakarya Yahya, about 
the year 1000) and R. Yona (Abu ’]-Walid Merwan ibn Ganah, about 
1030). By the aid of these earlier labours, Abraham ben Ezra (com- 
monly called Aben Ezra, ob. 1167) and R. David Qimhi (ob. ¢. 1235) 
especially gained a classical reputation by their Hebrew grammatical 
writings. 








1 On his independent attitude towards the Masoretic punctuation, see 
Delitzsch, Comm. zu den Psalment*, p. 39- 
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From these earliest grammarians are derived many principles of arrange- 
ment and technical terms, some of which are still retained, e. g. the naming 
of the conjugations and weak verbs according to the paradigm of byp, certain 
voces memoriales, as MDD and the like? 


€ 4, The father of Hebrew philology among Christians was John 
Reuchlin (ob. 1322),? to whom Greek literature also is so much 
indebted. Like the grammarians who succeeded him, till the time 
of John Buxtorf the elder (ob. 1629), he still adhered almost entirely 
to Jewish tradition. From the middle of the seventeenth century the 
field of investigation gradually widened, and the study of the kindred 
languages, chiefly through the leaders of the Dutch school, Albert 
Schultens (ob. 1750) and N. W. Schréder (ob. 1798), became of 
fruitful service to Hebrew grammar. 

: a 5. In the nineteenth century * the advances in Hebrew philology 
are especially connected with the names of W. Gesenius (born at 
Nordhausen, Feb. 3, 1786; from the year 1810 Professor at Halle, 
where he died Oct. 23, 1842), who above all things aimed at the 
comprehensive observation and lucid presentation of the actually 
occurring linguistic phenomena ; H. Ewald (ob. 1875, at Gottingen ; 
Krit. Gramm. der Hebr. Spr., Lipz. 1827; Ausfihrl. Lehrb. d. hebr. 
Spr., 8th ed., Gott. 1870), who chiefly aimed at referring linguistic 
forms to general laws and rationally explaining the latter ; J. Olshausen 
(ob. 1882, at Berlin; Lehrb. der hebr. Sprache, Brunswick, 1861) 
who attempted a consistent explanation of the existing condition of 
the language, from the presupposed primitive Semitic forms, preserved 
according to him notably in old Arabic. FF. Bottcher (Awusfiihrl. 
Lehrb. d. hebr. Spr. ed. by F.Mihlau, 2 vols., Lipz. 1866-8) endeavoured 
to present an exhaustive synopsis of the linguistic phenomena, as 
well as to give an explanation of them from the sphere of Hebrew 


1 On the oldest Hebrew grammarians, see Strack and Siegfried, Lehrb. d. 
neuhebr. Spr. u. Liter., Carlsr. 1884, p. 107 ff., and the prefaces to the Hebrew 
Lexicons of Gesenius and First ; Berliner, Beitrige zur hebr. Gramm. im Talmud 
u. Midrasch, Berlin, 1879; Baer and Strack, Die Dikduke ha-t’amim des Ahron 
ben Moscheh ben Ascher u. andere alte grammatisch-massorethische Lehrstiicke, Lpz 
1879, and P. Kahle’s criticisms in ZDM@. lv. 170, n. 2; Ewald and Dukes, 
Betirige 2. Gesch. der dltesten Auslegung u. Spracherkldrung des A. T., Stuttg. 1844, 
3 vols.; Hupfeld, De rei grammaticae apud Judaeos initiis antiquissimisque seri 
ptoribus, Hal. 1846; W. Bacher, ‘Die Anfinge der hebr. Gr.,’ in ZDMG. 1895 
I ff. and 335 ff. ; and Die hebr. Sprachwissenschaft vom io. bis zum 16. Teste 
Trier, 1892. z 

2 A strong impulse was naturally given to these studies by the int i 
of printing—the Psalter in 1477, the Bologna Pentateuch inti 482, towne 
0.T. complete in 1488: see the description of the twenty-four earliest 
editions (down to 1528) in Ginsburg’s Introduction, p. 779 ff. : 

5 Of the literature of the subject down to the year 1850, see a tolerabl 
fall account in Steinschneider’s Bibliogr. Handb. f. hebr. Sprachkunde, Lpz, 18 ee 
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alone. B. Stade, on the other hand (Lehrb. der hebr. Gr., pt. i. Lpz. 
1879), adopted a strictly scientific method in endeavouring to reduce 
the systems of Ewald and Olshausen to a more fundamental unity. 
E. Konig* in his very thorough researches into the phonology and 
aceidence starts generally from the position reached by the early 
Jewish grammarians (in his second part ‘ with comparative reference 
to the Semitic languages in general’) and instead of adopting the usual 
dogmatic method, takes pains to re-open the discussion of disputed 
grammatical questions. The syntax Konig has ‘ endeavoured to treat 
in several respects in such a way as to show its affinity to the common 
Semitic syntax ’—Among the works of Jewish scholars, special atten- 
tion may be called to the grammar by 8. D. Luzzatto written in 
Italian (Padua, 1853-69). 

The chief requirements for one who is treating the grammar of 
an ancient language are—(1) that he should observe as fully and 
accurately as possible the existing linguistic phenomena and deseribe 
them, after showing their organic connexion (the empirical and 
historico-critical element); (2) that he should try to explain these 
facts, partly by comparing them with one another and by the analogy 
of the sister languages, partly from the general laws of philology 
(the logical element). 

Such observation has more and more led to the belief that the o 
original text of the O. T. has suffered to a much greater extent than 
former scholars were inclined to admit, in spite of the number of 
variants in parallel passages: Is 2?*=Mi 4", Is 36-39 =2 K 18% 
Zor wiser Rais aK 24825 a Sze 18, 14 = 53, 1 40o"t= 
Wy 70, ~ 108=p 57°™ and 60’*. Cf. also the parallels between the 
Chronicles and the older historical books, and F. Vodel, Die konsonant. 
Varianten in den doppelt iiberlief. poet. Stiicken d. masoret. Textes, 
Lpz. 1905. As to the extent and causes of the corruption of the 
Masoretic text, the newly discovered fragments of the Hebrew 
Ecclesiasticus are very instructive; cf. Smend, Gdtt. gel. Anz., 1906, 
Pp. 763. 

The causes of wnintentional corruption in the great majority of 
cases are :—Interchange of similar letters, which has sometimes taken 
place in the early ‘ Phoenician’ writing; transposition or omission of 





1 Historisch-krit. Lehrgeb. der hebr. Sprache mit steter Beziehung auf Qimchi und 
die anderen Autoritiéten: I, ‘Lehre von der Schrift, der Aussprache, dem Pron. 
u. dem Verbum,’ Lpz. 1881; II. 1, ‘Abschluss der speziellen Formenlehre u. 
generelle Formenl.,’ 1895; ii. 2, ‘Histoyisch-kompar. Syntax d, hebr, Spr.,’ 


1897. 
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single letters, words, or evén whole sentences, which are then. often 
added in the margin and thence brought back into the text in the 
wrong place; such omission is generally due to homoioteleuton (cf. 
Ginsburg, Introd., p. 171 ff.), i.e. the seribe’s eye wanders from the 
place to a subsequent word of the same or similar form. Other 
causes are dittography, i.e. erroneous repetition of letters, words, 
and even sentences; its opposite, haplography; and lastly wrong 
division of words (cf. Ginsburg, Introd., p. 158 ff.), since at a certain 
period in the transmission of the text the words were not separated.’— 
Intentional changes are due to corrections for the sake of decency or 
of dogma, and to the insertion of glosses, some of them very early. 

Advance in grammar is therefore closely dependent on progress 
in textual criticism. The systematic pursuit of the latter has only 
begun in recent years: cf. especially Doorninck on Ju 1-16, Leid. 
1879; Wellhausen, Text der Bo. Sam., Gott. 1871; Cornill, Hzechzel, 
Lpz. 1886; Klostermann, Bb. Sam. u. d. Kon., Nordl, 1887; Driver, 
Notes on the Hebr. text of the Books of Sam., Oxf. 1890; Kloster- 
mann, Deuwterojesaja, Munich, 1893 ; Oort, Teatus hebr. emendationes, 
Lugd. 1900; Burney on Kings, Oxf. 1903; the commentaries of Marti 
and Nowack; the Internat. Crit. Comm.; Kautzsch, Die heil. 
Schriften des A.T., 1909-10. A critical edition of the O.T. with full 
textual notes, and indicating the different documents by colours, is 
being published ina handsome form by P. Haupt in The Sacred Books 
of the Old Test., Lpz. and Baltimore, 1893 ff. (sixteen paits have 
appeared : Exod., Deut., Minor Prophets, and Megilloth are still to 
come); Kittel, Beblia hebratca’, 1909, Masoretic text from Jacob b. 
Hayyim (see c), with a valuable selection of variants from the 
versions, and emendations. 


§ 4. Division and Arrangement of the Grammar. 


- The division and arrangement of Hebrew grammar follow the 
three constituent parts of every language, viz. (1) articulate sownds 
represented by letters, and united to form syliables, (2) words, and 
(3) sentences. 

The first part (the elements) comprises accordingly the treatment 
of sounds and their representation in writing. It describes the nature 
and relations of the sounds of the language, teaches the pronunciation 





1 This scriptio continua is also found in Phoenici i ipti 
oeees 001 al an inscriptions. Th 
inscription of Mé‘a‘ always divides the words by a point (and 38 the Siloam 
inscription ; see the facsimile at the beginning of this grammar), and fre- 
quently marks the close of a sentence by a stroke. 
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of the written signs (orthoepy), and the established mode of writing 
(orthography). It then treats of the sounds as combined in syllables 
and words, and specifies the laws and conditions under which this 
combination takes place. 

The second part (etymology) treats of words in their character 
as parts of speech, and comprises: (1) the principles of the formation 
of words, or of the derivation of the different parts of speech from 
the roots or from one another; (2) the principles of inflewion, i.e. 
of the various forms which the words assume according to their 
relation to other words and to the sentence. 

The third part (syntax, or the arrangement of words): (1) shows 
how the word-formations and inflexions occurring in the language are 
used to express different shades of ideas, and how other ideas, for 
which the language has not coined any forms, are expressed by 
periphrasis; (2) states the laws according to which the parts of 
speech are combined in sentences (the principles of the sentence, 
or syntax in the stricter sense of the term). 


FIRST PART 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OR THE SOUNDS AND 
CHARACTERS 


CHAPTER I 
THE INDIVIDUAL SOUNDS AND CHARACTERS 


§ 5. The Consonants: their Forms and Names. 
(Cf. the Table of Alphabets.) 


Among the abundant literature on the subject, special attention is directed 
to: A. Berliner, Beitrdge zur hebr. Gramm., Berlin, 1879, p. 15 ff., on the names, 
forms,and pronunciation of the consonants in Talmud and Midrash; H. Strack, 
Schreibkunst u. Schrift bei d. Hebriéiern, PRES, Lpz. 1906, p. 766 ff.; Benzinger, 
Hebr. Archiiologic®, Tiibingen, 1907, p. 172 ff. ; Nowack, Lehrbuch d. hebr. Archdol., 
Freiburg, 1894, i. 279 ff.; Lidzbarski, Handbuch d. nordsem. Epigraphik, Weimar, 
1898, 1.173 ff.; also his art. ‘Hebrew Alphabet,’ in the Jewish Encyclopaedia, i, 
1901, p. 439 ff. (cf. his Ephemeris, i. 316 ff.); and ‘Die Namen der Alphabet- 
buchstaben ’, in Ephemeris, ii. 125 ff.; Kenyon, art. ‘ Writing,’ in the Dictionary 
of the Bible, iv. Edinb. 1902, p. 944 ff. ; Néldeke, ‘ Die semit. Buchstabennamen,’ 
in Beitr. zur semit. Sprachwiss., Strassb. 1904, p.124 ff. ; F. Praetorius, Ueber den 
Ursprung des kanaan. Alphabets, Berlin, 1906; H. Grimme, ‘Zur Genesis des 
semit. Alphabets,’ in ZA. xx. 1907, p. 49 ff.; R. Stiibe, Grundlinien zu einer 
Entwickelungsgesch. d. Schrift, Munich, 1907 ; Jermain, In the path of the Alphabet, 
Fort Wayne, 1907.—L. Blau, Studien zwm althebr. Buchwesen, &c., Strassb. 1902 ; 
and his ‘ Ueber d. Einfluss d. althebr. Buchwesens auf d. Originale’, &c., in 
Festschr, zu Ehren A. Berliners, Frkf. 1903. 

The best tables of alphabets are those of J. Euting in G. Bickell’s Outlines 
of Heb. Gram. transl. by 8. I. Curtiss, Lpz. 1877 ; in Pt. vii of the Oriental Series 
of the Palaeographical Soc., London, 1882 ; and, the fullest of all, in Chwol- 


son’s Corpus inscr, Hebr., Petersburg, 1882; also Lidzbarski’s in the Jewish 
Encycl., see above. 


a 1, The Hebrew letters now in use, in which both the manu- 
scripts of the O.T. are written and our editions of the Bible are 
printed, commonly called the sgware character (V2.2 3N3), also the 
Assyrian character (“WS ’2),1 are not those originally employed. 

Old Hebrew (or Old Canaanitish®) writing, as it was used on 





1 The name “WW (Assyria) is here used in the widest sense, to include the 


countries on the Mediterranean inhabited by Aramaeans; cf. Stade in 
ZAW. 1882, p. 292 f. On some other names for Old Hebrew writing. ef. 
G. Hoffmann, ibid. 1881, p. 334 ff.; Buhl, Canon and Teat of the 0. T. (transl. 
by J. Macpherson), Edinb. 1892, p. 200. 

? It is tacitly assumed here that this was the mother of all Semitic 
alphabets. In ZDMG. 1909, p. 189 ff., however, Priitorius has shown good 
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public monuments in the beginning of the ninth and in the second 
half of the eighth century B.c., is to be seen in the inscription of 
MéSa‘, as well as in that of Siloam. The characters on the Macca- 
baean coins of the second century B.c., and also on ancient gems, 
still bear much resemblance to this (cf. § 2d). With the Old Hebrew 
writing the Phoenician is nearly identical (see § 1 k, § 2 f, and the 
Table of Alphabets). From the analogy of the history of other kinds 
of writing, it may be assumed that out of and along with this monu- 
mental character, a less antique and in some ways more convenient, 
rounded style was early developed, for use on softer materials, skins, 
bark, papyrus, and the like. This the Samaritans retained after their 
separation from the Jews, while the Jews gradually’ (between the 
sixth and the fourth century) exchanged it for an Aramaic character. 
From this gradually arose (from about the fourth to the middle of the 
third century) what is called the square character, which consequently 
bears great resemblance to the extant forms of Aramaic writing, such 
as the Egyptian-Aramaic, the Nabatean and especially the Palmyrene. 
Of Hebrew inscriptions in the older square character, that of ‘Aragq 
al-Emir (153 miles north-east of the mouth of the Jordan) probably 
belongs to 183 B.c.? 


The Jewish sarcophagus-inscriptions of the time of Christ, found in 
Jerusalem in 1905, almost without exception exhibit a pure square character. 
This altered little in the course of centuries, so that the age of a Hebrew MS. 
cannot easily be determined from the style of the writing. The oldest known 
biblical fragment is the Nash papyrus (found in 1902), containing the ten 
commandments and the beginning of Dt 64', of the end of the first or 
beginning of the second century a.p.; cf. N. Peters, Die dilteste Abschr. der 10 
Gebote, Freibg. i. B. 1905. Of actual MSS. of the Bible the oldest is probably 
one of 820-850 a. p. described by Ginsburg, Introd., p. 469 ff., at the head of 
his sixty principal MSS. ; next in age is the codex of Moses ben Asher at 
Cairo (897 a. v., ef. the art. ‘Scribes’ in the Jew. Encycl. xi and Gottheil in 
JQR. 1905, p. 32). The date (916 a. pv.) of the Codex prophetarum Babylon. 
Petropol. (see § 8 g, note) is quite certain.—In the synagogue-rolls a distine- 
tion is drawn between the Tam-character (said to be so called from Rabbi 
Tam, grandson of R. Yishaqi, in the twelfth century) with its straight strokes, 
square corners and ‘tittles’ (tagin), in German and Polish MSS., and the 
foreign character with rounded letters and tittles in Spanish MSS. See 
further E. Kénig, Fini. in das A. T., Bonn, 1893, p. 16 ff. 





grounds for believing that the South Semitic alphabet is derived not from 
the MéSa‘ character, or from some kindred and hardly older script, but from 
some unknown and much earlier form of writing. 

1 On the effect of the transitional mixture of earlier and later forms on the 
constitution of the text, see R. Kittel, Ueber d. Notwendigh. d. Herausg. einer 
neuen hebr. Bibel, Lpz. 1901, p. 20 ff.—L. Blau, ‘ Wie lange stand die althebr. 
Schrift bei den Juden im Geprauch ?’ in Kaufmanngedenkbuch, Breslau, 1900, 


p. 44 ff - 
2 Not 176, as formerly held. Driver and Lidzbarski now read M34, 


correctly, not 7°10. 
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2. The Alphabet consists, like all Semitic alphabets, solely of 
consonants, twenty-two in number, some of which, however, have also 
a kind of vocalic power (§ 7 6), The following Table shows their 
form, names, pronunciation, and numerical value (see &) :— 











NUMERICAL 
FORM. NAME. PRONUNCIATION. coe 
N Aleph > spiritus lenis I 
ay Beth b (bh, but see § 6 n) 2 
5 Gimel (Giml) | g (gh, 5s 59) 3 
5 Déailéth dN OG gs ea ee) xh 
7 fé h 5 
’ Waw (Wau) | w (u)! 6 
t Liyin z, aS in English (soft s) ” 
n Héth h, a strong guttural 8 
a) Téth t, emphatic ¢ 9 
) Yod y ()? ; Io 
3, final 7 | Kaph k (kh, but see § 6 n) 20 
b Laméid 7 30 
, final { Mém m 40 
2, final; | Vin n 5O 
D Samekh s 60 
y ‘Ayin “a peculiar guttural (see 70 
below) 
5, final } | Pé PS, see § 6 n) 80 
¥, final p | Sadé s, emphatic go 
> of q, @ strong k? formed at 100 
tke back of the palate 
4 hes r 200 
wi Sin § 
vw Sin’ 8, pronounced sh ea 
n Taw (Tau) t (th, but see §-6 n) | 400 





Philippi, ‘Die Aussprache der semit, Consonanten } und ',’ in ZDMG. 


1886, p. 639 ff., 1897, p. 66 ff., adduces reasons in 


detail for the opinion that 


‘the Semitic } and » are certainly by usage consonants, although by nature 


they are vowels, viz. u and i, and consequently are consonantal vowels’ 


ef. § 8 m. 
2 As a representation of this sound 
occupies in the alphabet the place of the Semitic 
5 Nestle (Actes du onzieme Congrés 
shown that the original order was vw, 


° 
2 


the Latin gis very suitable, since it 


Pp (Greek xémma). 


: ++ des Orientalistes, 1897, iv. 113 ff.) has 
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8. As the Table shows, five letters have a special form at the end C 
of the word. They are called final letters, and were combined by the 
Jewish grammarians in the mnemonic word YDIDD Kamnéphiis, or 
better, with A. Miller and Stade, PBI23 i.e. as the breaker in pieces. 
Of these, ‘J, }, 4, 7 are distinguished from the common form by the 
shaft being drawn straight down, while in the usual form it is bent 
round towards the left.? In the case of O the letter is completely 
closed, 

4. Hebrew is read and written from right to left. Words must @ 
not be divided at the end of the lines;‘* but, in order that no empty 
space may be left, in MSS. and printed texts, certain letters suitable 
for the purpose are dilated at the end or in the middle of the line. 
In our printed texts these literae dilatabiles are the five following: 
pmbdonmr (mnemonic word DADAN "thaltém). In MSS. other 
letters suitable for the purpose are also employed in this way, as 
4,3, ; cf. Strack in the Z’heol. Lehrb., 1882, No. 22; Nestle, ZA W. 
1906, p. 170f. 

Rem. 1. The forms of the letters originally represent the rude outlines of € 
perceptible objects, the names of which, respectively, begin with the consonant 
represented (akrophony). Thus Yéd, in the earlier alphabets the rude picture 
of a hand, properly denotes hand (Heb. ‘J%), but as a letter simply the sound 
‘ (y), with which this word begins; ‘Ayin, originally a circle, properly an 
eye (Ny), stands for the consonant Y. In the Phoenician alphabet, especially, 
the resemblance of the forms’ to the objects denoted by the name is still for 
the most part recognizable (see the Table). In some letters (A, Vin) v) the 
similarity is still preserved in the square character. es; 

It is another question whether the present names are all original. They 
may be merely due to a later, and not always accurate, interpretation of the 
forms. Moreover, itis possible that in the period from about 1500 to 1000 B. c. 


the original forms underwent considerable change. 3 
The usual explanation of the present names of the letters® is: ADS 0%, jh 


1 In the Talmud, disregarding the alphabetical order, qES"}D of thy watcher, 


i.e. prophet. See the discussions of this mnemonic word by Nestle, ZAW. 
1907, p. 119 ff., Konig, Bacher (who would read 3)DS7j1D =proceeding from thy 


prophets, Is 528), Krauss, Marmorstein, ibid. p. 278 ff. All the twenty-two 
letters, together with the five final forms, occur in Zp 3°. 

2 Chwolson, Corpus Inscr. Hebr., col. 68, rightly observes that the more 
original forms of these letters are preserved in the liierae finales. Instances of 
them go back to the time of Christ. ; 

8 The same was originally the practice in Greek, which only adopted the 
opposite direction exclusively about 400 B.c. On the boustrophedon writing 
(alternately in each direction) in early Greek, early Sabaean, and in the 
Safa-inscriptions of the first three centuries a.D., ef. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, i. 
MELOY fe 

4 This does not apply to early inscriptions or seals. Cf. MéSa‘, ll. 1-5, 
7,8, &e., Siloam 2, 3, 5, where the division of words appears to be customary. 

5 We possess Greek transcriptions of the Hebrew names, dating from the 
fifth century B.c. The LXX give them (in almost the same form as Eusebius, 
Praep. Evang. 10. 5) in La 1-4, as do also many Codices of the Vulgate (e.g. the 
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Nv} house, bps camel (according to Lidzbarski, see below, perhaps originally 
{173 axe or pick-aae), ny door (properly folding-door ; according to Lidzbarski, 
perhaps 371 the female breast), Ni air-hole (?), lattice-window @y 0] hook, nail, {>t 
weapon (according to Nestle, comparing the Greek ¢jra, rather NN olive-tree), 
nn fence, barrier (but perhaps only differentiated from 7 by the left-hand 
stroke), MN) a winding (?), according to others a leather bottle or a snake (but 
perhaps only differentiated from M by a circle round it), I) hand, *3 bent 
hand, 199 ox-goad, DWD water, ji) fish (Lidzbarski, ‘perhaps originally WN 
snake,’ as in Ethiopic), 32D prop (perhaps a modification of 1), PY eye, RB 
(also °B) mouth, "TY fish-hook (?), AIP eye of a needle, according to others back of 
the head (Lidzb., ‘perhaps np bow’), WT head, ry tooth, WF sign, cross. 

re With regard to the origin of this alphabet, it may be taken as proved that 
it is not earlier (or very little earlier) than the fifteenth century B. c., since 
otherwise the el-Amarna tablets (§ 2) would not have been written ex- 
clusively in cuneiform.! It seems equally certain on various grounds, that 
it originated on Canaanitish soil. It is, however, still an open question 
whether the inventors of it borrowed : 

(a) From the Egyptian system—not, as was formerly supposed, by direct 
adoption of hieroglyphic signs (an explanation of twelve or thirteen characters 
was revived by J. Halévy in Rev. Sémit. 1901, p. 356 ff., 1902, p. 331 ff., and in 
the Verhandlungen des xiii... . Orient.-Kongr. zu Hamb., Leiden, 1904, p. 199 ff.3 
but cf, Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, i. 261 ff.), or of hieratie characters derived from 
them (so E. de Rougé), but by the adoption of the acrophonic principle (see é) 
by which e.g. the hand, in Egyptian tof, represents the letter t, the lion= 
laboi, the letter J. This view still seems the most probable. It is now 
accepted by Lidzbarski (‘Der Ursprung d. nord- u. siidsemit. Schrift” in 
Ephemeris, i (1900), 109 ff., cf. pp. 134 and 261 ff.), though in his Nordsem. 
Epigr. (1898) p. 173 ff. he was still undecided. 

(6) From the Babylonian (cuneiform) system, Wuttke’s and W. Deecke’s 
derivation of the old-Semitic alphabet from new-Assyrian cuneiform is 
impossible for chronological reasons. More recently Peters and Hommel 
have sought to derive it from the old-Babylonian, and Ball from the archaic 
Assyrian cuneiform. A vigorous discussion has been aroused by the theory 
of Frdr. Delitzsch (in Die Entstehung des dlt. Schriftsystems od. der Urspr. der 
Keilschriftzeichen dargel., Lpz. 1897; and with the same title ‘Kin Nachwort’, 
Lpz. 1898, preceded by a very clear outline of the theory) that the old-Semitic 
alphabet arose in Canaan under the influence both of the Egyptian system 
(whence the acrophonic principle) and of the old-Babylonian, whence the 
principle of the graphic representation of objects and ideas by means of 
simple, and mostly rectilinear, signs. He holds that the choice of the 
objects was probably (in about fifteen cases) influenced by the Babylonian 
system. The correspondence of names had all the more effect since, accord- 
ing to Zimmern (ZDMG. 1896, p. 667 ff.), out of twelve names which are 
certainly identical, eight appear in the same order in the Babylonian arrange- 
ment of signs, But it must first be shown that the present names of the 


Cod. Amiatinus) in YW III, 112, 119, but with many variations from the 
customary forms, which rest on the traditional Jewish pronunciation. The 
forms Deleth (and delth), Zat, Sen (LXX also yxoev, cf. Hebr. j¥ tooth) are to be 


noticed, amongst others, for Daleth, Zain, Sin. Cf. the tables in Néldeke, 
Beitrage zur sem. Sprachwiss., p. 126 f. In his opinion (and so Lidzbarski, 
Ephemeris, i. 134) the form and meaning of the names point to Phoenicia as 
the original home of the alphabet, since alf, bét, dalt, waw, taw, pei = pé, pi, 
mouth, and the vowel of 6@ = 703, head, are all Hebraeo-Phoenician. 

In the excavations at Jericho in April, 1907, E. Sellin found a jar-handle 


with the Canaanite characters 7’, which he dates (probably too early) about 
1500 B.C. 
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‘ Phoenician” letters really denote the original picture. The identity of 
the objects may perhaps be due simply to the choice of the commonest things 
(animals, implements, limbs) in both systems. 

The derivation of the Semitic alphabet from the signs of the Zodiac and 
their names, first attempted by Seyffarth in 1834, has been revived by 
Winckler, who refers twelve fundamental sounds to the Babylonian Zodiac. 
Hommel connects the original alphabet with the moon and its phases, and 
certain constellations; ef. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, i. 269 ff., and in complete 
agreement with him, Benzinger, Hebr. Archdologie, p. 173 ff. This theory 
is by no means convincing. 

(c) From the hieroglyphic system of writing discovered in 1894 by 
A. J. Evans in inscriptions in Crete (esp. at Cnossus) and elsewhere. 
According to Kluge (1897) and others, this represents the ‘Mycenaean script’ 
used about 3000-I000's. ¢., and according to Fries (‘ Die neuesten Forschungen 
uber d. Urspr. des phéniz. Alph.’ in ZDPV. xxii. 118 ff.) really supplies the 
original forms of the Phoenician alphabet as brought to Palestine by the 
Philistines about 1100 8.¢., but ‘the Phoenician-Canaanite-Hebrews gave to 
the Mycenaean signs names derived from the earlier cuneiform signs’. 
The hypothesis of Fries is thus connected with that of Delitzsch. But 
although the derivation of the Phoenician forms from ‘Mycenaean’ types 
appears in some cases very plausible, in others there are grave difficulties, 
and moreover the date, 1100 B.c., assigned for the introduction of the alphabet 
is clearly too late. [See Evans, Scripta Minoa, Oxf. 1909, p. 80 ff. ] 

(d) From a system, derived from Asia Minor, closely related to the Cypriote 
syllabary (Praetorius, Der Urspr. des kanaan. Alphabets, Berlin, 1906). On this 
theory the Canaanites transformed the syllabic into an apparently alphabetic 
writing. In reality, however, they merely retained a single sign for the 
various syllables, so that e.g. P is not really q, but ga, ge, gi, &e. Of the five 
Cypriote vowels also they retained only the star (in Cypriote=«) simplified 
into an ’dlef (see alphabetical table) to express the vowels at the beginning of 
syllables, and i and was Yod and Waw. Praetorius claims to explain about 
half the twenty-two Canaanite letters in this way, but there are various 
objections to his ingenious hypothesis. : 

2. As to the order of the letters, we possess early evidence in the alphabetic! 


poems: W 9 (N—3, ef. y ro! Py and vv#-27 D_N ; cf. Gray in the Expositor, 1906, 
p. 233 ff., and Rosenthal, ZAW. 1896, p. 40, who shows that y 9*15-!7 5. 5 3 
exactly fit in between M, Db, », and that y 101% therefore has the reverse 
order 5 3, *); also py 25 and 34 (both without a separate }-verse and with 
5 repeated at the end ”) ; 37, 111, 112, 119 (in which every eight verses begin 
with the same letter, each strophe, as discovered by D. H. Miiller of Vienna, 
containing the eight leading words of y 19°, tora, ‘edith, &c.) ; La 1-4 (in 2-4 
5 before }%, in chap. 3 every three verses with the same initial, see Lohr, 
ZAW. 1904, p.-1 ff., in chap. 5 at any rate as many verses as letters in the 
alphabet) ; Pr 24135, 3110-31 (in the LXX with 5 before )*); also in Na 12-10 
Pastor Frohnmeyer of Wiirttemberg (ob. 1880) detected traces of an alpha- 
betic arrangement, but the attempt of Gunkel, Bickell, Arnold (ZAW. 1oo1, 


1 On the supposed connexion of this artificial arrangement with magical 
formulae (‘the order of the letters was believed to have a sort of magic 
power’) cf. Léhr, ZAW. 1905, p. 173 ff., and Klagelieder?, Gott. 1907, p. vii ff. 

2 On this superfluous 5 cf. Grimme, Euphemistic liturgical appendices, Lpz. 
toot, p. 8 ff., and Nestle, ZAW. 1903, p. 340f., who considers it an appendage 
to the Greek alphabet. 

3 [Perhaps also originally in y 34.] © before ) is probably due to a magic 
alphabet, see above, n. 1. According to Béhmer, ZAW. 1908, p. 53 ff., the 
combinations IN, 11, 11, &c., were used in magical texts; DY was excluded, 
but by a rearrangement we get }}D and /y. 
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p. 225 ff.), Happel (Der Ps. Wah., Wiirzb. 1900) to discover further traces, 
has not been successful. [Cf. Gray in Expositor, 1898, p. 207 ff.; Driver, in the 
Century Bible, Nahum, p.26.|—Bickell, Ztschr. f. Kath. Theol., 1882, p. 319 ff., had 
already deduced from the versions the alphabetical character of Heclus 5 jess 
with the omission of the |-verse and with 51 at the end. His conjectures 
have been brilliantly confirmed by the discovery of the Hebrew original, 
although the order from to bis partly disturbed or obscured. If } before ¥ 
is deleted, ten letters are in their right positions, and seven can be restored 
to their places with certainty. Cf. N. Schlégl, ZDMG. 53, 669 ff.; C. Taylor 
in the appendix to Schechter and Taylor, The Wisdom of Ben Sira, Cambr. 1899, 
p. lxxvi ff, and in the Journ. of Philol., xxx (1906), p. 95 ff; JQR. 1905, 
p. 238 ff.; Lohr, ZAW. 1905, p. 183 ff. ; I. Lévy, REJ. 1907, p. 62 ff. 

The sequence of the three softest labial, palatal, and dental sounds 1, 4,17, 


and of the three liquids Pi 1D, 3, indicates an attempt at classification. At 
the same time other considerations also appear to have had influence. Thus 
it is certainly not accidental, that two letters, representing a hand (Yod, 
Kaph), as also two (if Qéph= back of the head) which represent the head, and 
in general several forms denoting objects naturally connected (Mém and Nin, 
‘Ayin and Pé), stand next to one another. 

The order, names, and numerical values of the letters have passed over from 
the Phoenicians to the Greeks, in whose alphabet the letters A to Y are 
borrowed from the Old Semitic. So also the Old Italic alphabets as well as 
the Roman, and consequently all alphabets derived either from this or from 
the Greek, are directly or indirectly dependent on the Phoenician. 
vt 3. a. In default of special arithmetical figures, the consonants were used 

also as numerical signs; ef. G. Gundermann, Die Zahlzeichen, Giessen, 1899, 

p. 6 f., and Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, i. 106 ff. The earliest traces of this usage 

are, however, first found on the Maccabean coins (see above, § 2 d, end). 

These numerical letterswere afterwards commonly employed, e.g. for marking 

the numbers of chapters and verses in the editions of the Bible. The units 

are denoted by 8-0, the tens by ‘-¥, 100-400 by P—N, the numbers from 

500-900 by N (=400), with the addition of the remaining hundreds, e.g. pn 

500. In compound numbers the greater precedes (on the right), thus &° 11; 

Nip 121. But 15 is expressed by 14 9+6, not 7 (which is a form of the 

divine name, being the first two consonants of 77‘). For a similar reason 

18 is also mostly written for 16, instead of }°, which in compound proper 

names, like Syiy, also represents the name of God, An). 


The thousands are sometimes denoted by the units with two dots placed 
above, e. g. & 1000. 


b. The reckoning of the years in Jewish writings (generally my after 
the creation) follows either the full chronology Gt pid or 4} 15), with the 
addition of the thousands, or the abridged chronology (op “! nd), in which they 
are omitted. In the dates of the first thousand years after Christ, the 
Christian era is obtained by the addition of 240, in the second thousand 
years by the addition of 1240 (i.e. if the date falls between Jan. 1 and the 
Jewish new year; otherwise add 1239), the thousands of the Creation era 
being omitted. : 

mM 4. Abbreviations of words are not found in the text of the 0.T., but they 
occur on coins, and their use is extremely frequent amongst the later Jews.® 
eS Ne Se et 

1 See note 3 on p. 29. 

? On the rise of this custom (7* having been originally used and afterwards 
‘n), ef. Nestle in ZAW. 1884, p. 250, where a trace of this method of writing 
occurring as early as Origen is noted. 

* Cf. Jo. Buxtorf, De abbreviatwris Hebr., Basel, 1613, &c.; Pietro Perreau, 


Se 
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A point, or Tater an oblique stroke, serves as the sign of abridgement in old 
MSS. and editions, e. g. W* for 281), /B for 1955 aliquis, “4 for 727 aliquid, 
3). for Wi et complens, i.e. and so on. Also in the middle of what is 


apparently a word, such strokes indicate that it is an abbreviation or a vox 
memorialis (ef. e.g. §15 a 0”’XN). Two such strokes are employed, from § 4rd 
onward, to mark the different classes of weak verbs.—Note also 9 or (also 
7) for min’. . oble: 

5. Peculiarities in the tradition of the 0. T. text, which are already 77 
mentioned in the Talmud, are—(z) The 15 puncta extraordinaria, about which 
the tradition (from Siphri on Nuo} onwards) differs considerably, even as to 
their number ; on particular consonants, Gn 165, 18°, 19°3°35, Nu o!?; or on 
whole words, Gn 334, 3712, Nu 339, 2130, 2915, Dt 29%, 2 S 19”, Is 449, Ez 4120, 
46”, w 2715,—all no doubt critical marks ; ef. Strack, Prolegomena Critica, p. 88 
ff.; L. Blau, Masoretische Untersuchungen, Strassburg, 1891, p. 6 ff., and Linleitung 
in die hl. Schrift, Budapest, 1894; Kénigsberger, Jiid. Int.-Blatt, 1891, nos. 29-31, 
and Aus Masorah u. Talmudkritik, Berlin, 1892, p. 6 ff. ; Mayer-Lambert, REJ. 
30 (1895), no. 59; and especially Ginsburg, Introd., p. 318 ff. ; also on the ten 
points found in the Pentateuch, see Butin (Baltimore, 1906), who considers 
that they are as old as the Christian era and probably mark a letter, &c., to 
be deleted. (2) The literae majusculae (e.g. 1 Gn 11, } Lv 114? as the middle 
consonant of the Pentateuch, » Nu 14!”), and minusculue (e.g. Gn 24). (3) The 
literae suspensae (Ginsburg, Introd., p. 334 ff.) 3 Ju 18° (which points to the 
reading AWD for my), Y wp 8014 (the middle of the Psalms!) and Jb 3813-18, 
(4) The ‘mutilated’ Waw in DYSW Nu 25", and p Ex 32% (nn pp), and 
Nu 7? (OPN). (5) Mém clausum in ADD? Is 9%, and Mém apertum in 
D°SN5 12 Neh 2'$. (6) Nin inversum before Nu 10%, and after ver. 36, as also 
before ¥ 1077-2 and “; according to Ginsburg, Introd., p. 341 ff., a sort of 
bracket to indicate that the verses are out of place; cf. Krauss, ZAW. 1902, 
p. 57 ff., who regards the inverted Niins as an imitation of the Greek obelus. 


§ 6. Pronunciation and Division of Consonants. 


P. Haupt, ‘Die Semit. Sprachlaute u. ihre Umschrift,’ in Bettrége zur Assyrio- 
logie u. vergleich. semit. Sprachwissenschaft, by Delitzsch and Haupt, i, Lpz. 18809, 
249 ff. ; E. Sievers, Metrische Studien, i, Lpz. 1901, p. 14 ff. 


1. An accurate knowledge of the original phonetic value of each a 
consonant is of the greatest importance, since very many grammatical 
peculiarities and changes (§ 18 ff.) only become intelligible from the 
nature and pronunciation of the sounds. This knowledge is obtained 
partly from the pronunciation of the kindred dialects, especially the 
still living Arabic, partly by observing the affinity and interchange 


Oceano delle abbreviature e sigle?, Parma, 1883 (appendix, 1884); Ph. Lederer, 
Hebr. u. Chald. Abbreviaturen, Frankf. 1893; Handler, Lexicon d. Abbreviaturen 
(annexed to G. Dalman’s Aram.-neuhebr. WB., Frankf. 1897); Levias, art. 
‘ Abbreviations,’ in the Jew. Encyel., i. 39 ff.; F. Perles, ‘ Zur Gesch. der Abbrev. 
im Hebr.’ (Archiv f. Stenogr.. 1902, p. 41 ff.). On abbreviations in biblical 
MSS. see Ginsburg, Introd., 165 ff. 

1 According to Blau, Studien zum althebr. Buchwesen, Strassburg, 1902, p. 167, 
properly a large Y, called t‘liya& because suspended between the two halves of 


the Psalter, and then incorrectly taken for a littera suspensa. 
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of sounds on Hebrew itself (§ 19), and partly from the tradition of 
the Jews.’ 


The pronunciation of Hebrew by the modern German Jews, which partly 
resembles the Syriac and is generally called ‘Polish’, differs considerably 
from that of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, which approaches nearer to 
the Arabic. The pronunciation of Hebrew by Christians follows the latter 
(after the example of Reuchlin), in almost all cases. . 

The oldest tradition is presented in the transcription of Hebrew names in 
Assyrian cuneiform; a later, but yet in its way very important system is 
seen in the manner in which the LXX transcribe Hebrew names with Greek 
letters.? As, however, corresponding signs for several sounds (9, y, ¥, P, v) 
are wanting in the Greek alphabet, only an approximate representation was 
possible in these cases. The same applies to the Latin transcription of Hebrew 
words by Jerome, according to the Jewish pronunciation of his time.* 

On the pronunciation of the modern Jews in North Africa, see Bargés in 
the Journ. Asiat., Nov. 1848; on that of the South Arabian Jews, J. Dérenbourg, 
Manuel du lecteur, &e. (from a Yemen MS. of the year 1390), Paris, 1871 
(extrait 6 du Journ. Asiat, 1870). 


C 2. With regard to the pronunciation of the several gutturals and 
sibilants, and of ) and Pp, it may be remarked :— 


1. Among the gutturals, the glottal stop N is the lightest, corresponding to 
the spiritus lenis of the Greeks. It may stand either at the beginning or end 
of a syllable, e. g. WON “amar, DUN yd’'sam. Even before a vowel & is almost 
lost to our ear, like the % in hour and in the French habit, homme. After a 
vowel & generally (and at the end of a word, always) coalesces with it, e. g. 
Sale) gard for an original gard’, Arab. garda; see further, § 23 a, 27 g. 

d_ 7 before a vowel corresponds exactly to our h (spiritus asper); after a 
vowel it is etther a guttural (so always at the end of a syllable which is not 
final, e.g. FB] ndkpakh; at the end of a word the consonantal 7 has a point 
—Mappiq—in it, see § 14), or it stands inaudible at the end of a word, 
generally as a mere orthographic indication of a preceding vowel, e.g. mda 
gala; cf. §§ 7b and 75a. ga 

€ is related to N, but isa much stronger guttural. Its strongest sound is 
a rattled, guttural g, ef. e.g. my, LXX Td(a, may Tépoppa; elsewhere, a 
weaker sound of the same kind, which the LXX reproduce by a spiritus (lenis 
or asper), e.g. »by ‘HAL, poy *Apadéx.4 In the mouth of the Arabs one hears 
in the former case a sort of guttural r, in the latter a sound peculiar to them- 
selves formed in the back of the throat.—It is as incorrect to omit the y 


a rs i ee ee 

* Cf. C. Meinhof, ‘Die Aussprache des Hebr.,’ in Newe Jahrb. f. Philol. u. 
Padag., 1885, Bd. 132, p. 146 ff.; M. Schreiner, ‘Zur Gesch. der Ausspr. des 
Hebr.,’ in ZAW. 1886, p. 213 ff. 

* Cf. Frankel, Vorstudien zu der Septuag., Lpz. 1841, p. go ff.; C. Kénneke 
‘Gymin.-Progr.,’ Stargard, 1885. On the transcription of eleven Psalms in 
a palimpsest fragment of the Hexapla at Milan, see Mereati, Atti della R. 
td xxxi, Turin, 1896. [Cf. Burkitt, Fragments of... Aquila, Cambr. 1897, 
Pa 23: 

* Numerous examples occur in Hieronymi quaestiones hebraicae in libro geneseos, 
edited by P. de Lagarde, Lpz. 1868; cf, the exhaustive and systematic dis- 
cussion by Siegfried, ‘Die Aussprache des Hebr. bei Hieronymus,’ in ZAW. 
er ay doubtful if 

1s, however, doubtful if the LXX always consciously ai R - 
ducing the actual differences of sound. y Medes femnasn es" 
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entirely, in reading and transcribing words oby Eli, pony Amalek), as to 
pronounce it exactly like g or like a nasal ny. The stronger ‘sound might be 
approximately transcribed by gh or "9g; but since in Hebrew the softer sound 
was the more common, it is sufficient to represent it by the sign ‘, as PAIN 
“arba‘, WY ‘ad. : ; 

Nis the strongest guttural sound, a deep guttural ch, as heard generally Ef 


in Swiss German, somewhat as in the German Achat, Macht, Sache, Docht, 
Zucht (not as in Licht, Knecht), and similar to the Spanish j. Like pit was, 


however, pronounced in many words feebly, in others strongly. 

As regards 9, its pronunciation as a palatal (with a vibrating uvula) seems g 
to have been the prevailing one, Hence in some respects it is also classed 
with the gutturals (§ 22,7). On the lingual, cf. § 6 o. 

2. The Hebrew language is unusually rich in sibilants. These have, at any /) 
rate in some cases, arisen from dentals which are retained as such in Aramaic 
and Arabic (see in the Lewicon the letters }, ¥ and w), 

wv and & were originally represented (as is still the case in the unpointed a 
texts) by only one form Y; but that the use of this one form to express two 
different sounds (at least in Hebrew) was due only to the poverty of the 
alphabet, is clear from the fact that they are differentiated in Arabie and 
Kthiopic (ef. Néldeke in Zischr. f. wissensch. Theol., 1873, p. 121; Brockelmann, 
Grundriss, i. 133). In the Masoretic punctuation they were distinguished by 
means of the diacritical point as Y (sh) and Y (5).! 

The original difference between the sounds & and D? sometimes marks /° 
a distinction in meaning, e.g. “DD to close, a) to hire, bap to be foolish, boy to 
be prudent, to be wise. Syriac always represents both sounds by D, and in 
Hebrew also they are sometimes interchanged ; as 73D for “3¥ to hire, Ezy 4°; 
mday for map folly, Ee 11’, 

, (transcribed ¢ by the LXX) is a soft whizzing s, the French and English z, / 
altogether different from the German ¢ (ts). 

3. 0, P, and probably ¥ are pronounced with a strong articulation and 777 
with a compression of the larynx. The first two are thus essentially different 
from A and 3, which correspond to our ¢ and k and also are often aspirated 
(see below, m). Y is distinguished from every other s by its peculiar articu- 


lation, and in no way corresponds to the German 2 or ts; we transcribe it 
by s; cf. G. Husing, ‘Zum Lautwerte des ¥,’ in OLZ, x. 467 ff. 


8. Six consonants, the weak and middle hard Palatals, Dentals, 7 


and Labials NB 3-733 (MBB) 


have a twofold pronunciation, (1) a harder sound, as mutes, like 


1 The modern Samaritans, however, in reading their Hebrew Pentateuch 
pronounce & invariably as WU. 

2 The original yalue of D, and its relation to the original value of Y and ¥, 
is still undetermined, despite the valuable investigations of P. Haupt, ZDMG. 
1880, p. 762 f.; D. H. Miller, ‘Zur Geschichte der semit. Zischlaute,’ in the 
Verhandlungen des Wiener Orient. Congresses, Vienna, 1888, Semitic section, 
p. 229 ff.; De Lagarde, ‘Samech,’ in the NG@GW. 1891, no. 5, esp. p. 173; 
Aug. Miller, ZAW. 1801, p. 267 ff.; Néldeke, ZDMG. 1893, p. 100 f. ; HE. Glaser, 
Zwei Wiener Publicationen tiber Habaschitisch-punische Dialekte in Stidarabien,Munich, 
1902, pp. 19 ff.—On the phonetic value of ¥ see G. Hiising, OLZ. 1907, 
p. 467 ff. 
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k, p, t, or initial , g (hard), d; and (2) a softer sound as spirantes.' 
The harder sound is the original. It is retained at the beginning of 
syllables, when there is no vowel immediately preceding to influence 
the pronunciation, and is denoted by a point, Dages lene (§ 13), placed 
in the consonants, viz. 2 6, 9 g, 3 d, 2%, 8 p, mt. The weaker pro- 
nunciation appears as soon as a vowel sound immediately precedes. 
It is occasionally denoted, esp. in MSS., by Raphe. (§ 14 e), but in 
printed texts usually by the mere absence of the Dages.. In the case 
of 3, 5, 5, n, the two sounds are clearly distinguishable even to our ear 
as 6 and v, & and German (weak) ch, p and ph, t and th (in thin). The - 
Greeks too express this twofold pronunciation by special characters : 
D*,3x; 57,56; 7,6. In the same way ) should be pronounced 
like the North German g in Tage, Wagen, and 1 like th in the, as 
distinguished from 3 and 7. 

For more precise information on the cases in which the one or the other 
pronunciation takes place, see § 21. The modern Jews pronounce the 
aspirated J as v, the aspirated A as s, e.g. 2] rav (or even raf), XD bais. 


The customary transcription (used also in this Grammar) of the spirants 
3, 3, by bh, kh, th is only an unsatisfactory makeshift, since it may lead 


(esp. in the case of bh and kh) to an erroneous conception of the sounds as 
real aspirates, b-h, k-h. : 

o 4. According to their special character the consonants are divided 
into— 


(a) Gutturals HyAR; 
(6) Palatals P34; 

(c) Dentals hos 

(d) Labials 5 i; 

(e) Sibilants yYowwt; 
(f) Sonants y; 54 D2, 


In the case of 4 its hardest pronunciation as a palatal (see above, 
g, end) is to be distinguished from its more unusual sound as a lingual, 
pronounced in the front of the mouth. 

On the twofold pronunciation of r in Tiberias, cf. Delitzsch, Physiol. und 
Musik, Lpz. 1868, p. to ff.; Baer and Strack, Dikduke ha-t’amim, Lpz. 1879, 
Pp. 5, note a, and § 7 of the Hebrew text, as well as p. 82. 

Pp Inaccordance with E. Sievers, Metrische Studien, i, 14, the following 
scheme of the Hebrew phonetic system is substituted for the table 
formerly given in this grammar :— 

4, Throat sounds (Gutturals): Sn yn. 
SS eee ee 


2 So at any rate at the time when the present punctuation arose. 
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il. Mouth-sounds: kw heat 





e. Ww. m 

Palatal 3 5 Pp ba) 

3 nee se Dental 3 n a) = n 
PERRO Tatas ark og tel PoE ghee 





2. Sibilants: a T| owyl x 
3. Sonants: re ahora CNet 


Rem. 1. The meaning of the letters at the top is, w. = weak, m. =middle ¢ 
hard, e.=emphatic. Consonants which are produced by the same organ of 
speech are called homorganic (e.g. } and 3 as palatals), consonants whose 
sound is of the same nature homogeneous (e.g. | and ‘as semi-vowels). On 
their homorganic character and homogeneity depends the possibility of 
interchange, whether within Hebrew itself or with the kindred dialects. 
In such cases the soft sound generally interchanges with the soft, the hard 
with the hard, &. (e.g. T=}, N=W, Y=¥). Further transitions are not, 
however, excluded, as e.g. the interchange of Fh andp (N=I=/P). Here it is 
of importance. to observe whether the change takes place in an initial, 
medial, or final letter; since e.g. the change in a letter when medial does 
not always prove the possibility of the change when initial. That in certain 
cases the character of the consonantal sound also influences the preceding or 
following vowel will be noticed in the accidence as the instances occur. 

Rem. 2. Very probably in course of time certain nicer distinctions of 7” 
pronunciation became more and more neglected and finally were lost. Thus 
e.g. the stronger } "g, which was known to the LXX (see above, e), became 


in many cases altogether lost to the later Jews; by the Samaritans 
and Galileans and M were pronounced merely as N, and so in Ethiopic, 
Y like N, M like hk, & like s. ¢ 

Rem, 3. The consonants which it is usual to describe especially as weak, § 
are those which readily coalesce with a preceding vowel to form a long vowel, 
viz. 8,1, (as to 7, ef. § 23%), or those which are most frequently affected 


by the changes described in § 19 b-l, as again N, }, °, and 3, and in certain 
cases 7 and ) ; finally the gutturals and ‘4 for the reason given in § 22 band ¢. 


$7. The Vowels in General, Vowel Letters and Vowel Signs. 


1. The original vowels in Hebrew, as in the other Semitic tongues, @ 
are a, 7, wu. E and o always arise from an obscuring or contraction 
of these three pure sounds, viz. by modification from? or d; short 
6 from %; @ by contraction from ai (properly ay); and 6 sometimes 
by modification (obscuring) from 4, sometimes by contraction from aw 
(properly aw). 


In Arabic writing there are vowel signs only for a, i, w; the combined 
sounds ay and aw are therefore retained uncontracted and pronounced as 


diphthongs (ai and aw), e.g. WIY Arab. sauf, and Dy Arab. ‘ainain. It was 





1 In proper names the LXX often use the diphthongs ai and av where the 
Hebrew form has é or 6. It is, however, very doubtful whether the ai and av 
of the LXX really represent the true pronunciation of Hebrew of that time ; 
see the instructive statistics given by Kittel in Haupt’s SBOT., on 1 Ch eA, 


D2 
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only in later Arabic that they became in pronunciation é and 4, at least after 
weaker or softer consonants; cf. J. Arab. bain, bén, DV Arab. yaum, yom. 


The same contraction appears also in other languages, e.g. in Greek and 
Latin (@adpa, Ionic 6@pa; plaustrum = plostrum), in the French pronunciation 
of ai and au, and likewise in the German popular dialects (Oge for Auge, &c.). 
Similarly, the obscuring of the vowels plays a part in various languages (cf. 
e.g. the a in modern Persian, Swedish, English, &c.).1 


b 2, The partial expression of the vowels by certain consonants 
(7,3, °; &), which sufficed during the lifetime of the language, and 
for a still longer period afterwards (cf. §.1 £), must in the main have 
passed through the following stages * ;— 

(a) The need of a written indication of the vowel first made itself 
felt in cases where, after the rejection of a consonant, or of an entire 
syllable, a long vowel formed the final sound of the word. ‘The first 
step in such a case was to retain the original final consonant, at least 
as a vowel letter, i.e. merely as an indication of a final vowel. In 
point of fact we find even in the Old Testament, as already in the 
Méa‘ inscription, a 7 employed in this way (see below) as an indica- 
tion of a final o, From this it was only a step to the employment 
of the same consonant to indicate also other vowels when final (thus, 
e.g. in the inflection of the verbs 7/5, the vowels G,? , é). After the 
employment of } as a vowel letter for 6 and d, and of ' for é and 4, 
had been established (see below, ¢) these consonants were also em- 
ployed—although not consistently—for the same vowels at the end 
of a word, 

C According to § gr b and d, the suffix of the 3rd sing. mase. in the noun (as 
in the verb) was originally pronounced 37. But in the places where this 


3 with a preceding a is contracted into 6 (after the rejection of the i), we 
find the 77 still frequently retained as a vowel letter, e.g. ny, no Gn 49, 
ef. § 91 ¢; so throughout the MéSa‘ inscription ASW, Tha (also nn3), 
m2, 73, m5, nionnda ; on the other hand already in the Siloam inscription 
§y1.4 DY Mesa‘, 1. 8 =)" his days is unusual, as also NW J. 20 ifit is for WN 
his chiefs. The verbal forms with 7 suffixed are to be read npsns (1. 6), 
MANDY) CL. 12 f.) and NVA CL. 19). MG 

qd. As an example of the original consonant being retained, we might also 
include the » of the constr. state plur, mase, if its é (according to § 89 d) is 


eC 
1 In Sanskrit, in the Old Persian cuneiform, and in Ethiopic, short @ alone 


of all the vowels is not represented, but the consonant by itself is pronounced 
with short a, 


2-Cf. especially Stade, Lehrb. der hebr. Gr., p. 34 ff. 

8 According to Stade, the employment of 7 for @ probably took place 
first in the case of the locative accusatives which originally ended in 
Fas MR, AMD, 

“ The form 7 contradicts the view of Oort, Theol. Tijds., 1902, p. 374, that 


the above instances from the Mé¥a‘-inscription are to be read benhu, bahu, lahu 
Which were afterwards vocalized as beno, bo, lo, ; 
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contracted from an original ay. Against this, however, it may be urged that 
the Phoenician inscriptions do not usually express this é, nor any other final 
vowel. 


_ (6) The employment of } to denote 6, @, and of »* to denote é, 7, may € 


have resulted from those cases in which a } with a preceding a was 
contracted into aw and further to 6, or with a preceding w coalesced 
into @, and where ° with a@ has been contracted into ai and further 
to é, or with a preceding z into 7 (cf.§ 24). In this case the previously 
existing consonants were retained as vowel letters and were further 
applied at the end of the word to denote the respective long vowels. 
Finally s also will in the first instance have established itself as 
a vowel letter only where a consonantal 8 with a preceding a had 


coalesced into @ or & 


The orthography of the Siloam inscription corresponds almost exactly with 
the above assumptions. Here (as in the Mé%a‘ insor.) we find all the long 
vowels, which have not arisen from original diphthongs, without vowel letters, 


thus WN, DIYH, }O"D (or 719); Nix, Dp, wow, WY. On the other hand 
Nyid (from mausa’), NY (from ‘aud) ; fD"D also, if it is to be read ft)", isan 
instance of the retention of a which has coalesced with 7 into. Instances 
of the retention of an originally consonantat & as a vowel letter are DANY, 
XyiD, and NP, as also YN. Otherwise final @ is always represented by 
1: TOS, I, IN, ApJ. To this D* alone would form an exception (ef. 
however the note on Dj), § 96), instead of Di’ (Arab. yaum) day, which one 


would expect. If the reading be correct, this is to be regarded as an 
argument that a consciousness of the origin of many long vowels was lost 
at an early period, so that (at least in the middle of the word) the vowel 
_letters were omitted in places where they should stand, according to what 
has been stated above, and added where there was no case of contraction. 
This view is in a great measure confirmed by the orthography of the Mésa‘ 
inseription. There we find, as might be expected, {2° (=Daibon, as the 


Aa:Bév of the LXX proves), {27M (6 from au), and Nha (é from ai), but also 
even »39¥1? instead of ‘yyia (from haus-), IWN1=DWIN}, NB four times, 
MN} once, for NYA and AND (from bait) ; bb = nbs, JN=PS or PN. 











1 Thus there occurs, e.g. in Melit. 1, 1. 3 3334 = 32 Pt] the two sons; 
elsewhere 3 for 'D (but ‘5 in the Mé8a‘ and Siloam inserr.), 1 for NY (the 
latter in the Siloam inser.), NIA = ‘Na (so Mé%a‘) or 2, &e. Cf. on 
the other hand in Méia‘, 3N=‘D3N (unless it was actually pronounced ‘anékh 
by the Moabites!), As final @ is represented by 7 and & and final 7 by , 
so final % is almost everywhere expressed by } in Mé%a‘, and always in the 


Siloam inscription. It is indeed not impossible that Hebrew orthography 
also once passed through a period in which the final vowels were left always 
or sometimes undenoted, and that not a few strange forms in the present 
text of the Bible are to be explained from the fact that subsequently the 
yowel letters (especially } and ‘) were not added in all cases. So Chwolson, 


‘Die Quiescentia 10 in der althebr.Orthogr.,’ in Travaux du Congrés .. . des Orien- 


talistes, Petersb. 1876; cf. numerous instances in Ginsburg, Introd., p. 146 ff. 
2 Wn is the more strange since the name of king YW is represented 


ag 4-u si’ in cuneiform ag late as 728 B.c. 


a 
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&  (c) In the present state of Old Testament vocalization as it appears 
in the Masoretic text, the striving after a certain uniformity cannot 
be mistaken, in spite of the inconsistencies which have crept in. 
Thus the final long vowel is, with very few exceptions (cf. § 9 d, 
and the very doubtful cases in § 8 h), indicated by a vowel letter— 
and almost always by the same letter in certain nominal and verbal 
endings. In many cases the use of } to mark an 6 or @, arising from 
contraction, and of » for é or 7, is by far. the more common, while we 
seldom find an originally consonantal & rejected, and the simple 
phonetic principle taking the place of the historical orthography. 
On the other hand the number of exceptions is very great. In many 
cases (as e.g. in the plural endings O° and Ni) the vowel letters are 
habitually employed to express long vowels which do not arise 

- through contraction, and we even find short vowels indicated. The 
conclusion is, that if there ever was a period of Hebrew writing when 
the application of fixed Jaws to all cases was intended, either these 
laws were not consistently carried out in the further transmission of 
the text, or errors and confusion afterwards crept into it. More- 
over much remained uncertain even in texts which were plentifully 
provided with vowel letters. For, although in most cases the context 
was a guide to the correct reading, yet there were also cases where, 
of the many possible ways of pronouncing a word, more than one 
appeared admissible.' 

h -3, When the language had died out, the ambiguity of such a writing 
must have been found continually more troublesome; and as there 
was thus a danger that the correct pronunciation might be finally 
lost, the vowel signs or vowel points were invented in order to fix it. 
By means of these. points-everything hitherto left uncertain was most 
accurately settled. It is tree that there is no historical account 
of the date of this vocalization of the O.T. text, yet we may at 
least infer, from a comparison of other historical facts, that it was 
gradually developed by Jewish grammarians.in the sixth and seventh 
centuries A.D. under the influence of different Schools, traces of which 
have been preserved to the present time in various differences of 
tradition.? They mainly followed, though with independent regard to 





1 Thus e.g. OP can be read gatal, qatal, qatét, otal, qa, qitia 
qétel, and several of these forms have also different senses. 

* The most important of these differences are, (a) those between the 
Orientals, i. e. the scholars of the Babylonian Schools, and the Occidentals 
i,e. thé scholars of Palestine (Tiberias, &.); ef. Ginsburg, Introd., p. 197 ff. : 
(b) amongst the Occidentals, between Ben-Naphtali and Ben-Asher who 
flourished in the first half of the tenth century at Tiberias; ef, Ginsburg 
dntrod., p. 241 ff. Both sets of variants are given by-Baer in the appendices 


, gattel, quital, 
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the peculiar nature of the Hebrew, the example and pattern of the 
older Syrian punctuation.’ 


See Gesenius, Gesch. d. hebr. Spr., p. 182 ff.; Hupfeld, in Theol. Studien u. 
Kritiken, 1830, pt. iii, who shows that neither Jerome nor the Talmud 
mentions yowel signs ; Berliner, Beitrége zur hebr. Gramm. im Talm. u. Midrasch, 
p. 26 ff. ; and B. Pick, in Hebraica, i. 3, p. 153 ff. ; Abr. Geiger, ‘Zur Nakdanim- 
| Punetuators-|Literatur,’ in Jud. Zischr. fiir Wissensch. u. Leben, x. Breslau, 
1872, p. 10 ff.; H. Strack, Prolegomena critica in Vet. Test. Hebr., Lips. 1873; 
‘ Beitrag zur Gesch. des hebr. Bibeltextes,’ in Theol, Stud. u. Krit., 1875, p. 736 ff., 
as also in the Zischr. f. die ges. luth. Theol. wu. K., 1875, p. 619 ff.; ‘Massorah,’ in 
the Protest. Reul.-Enc.’, xii. 393 ff. (a good outline); A. Merx, in the Verhand- 
lungen des Orientalistenkongresses zu Berlin, i. Berlin, 1881, p. 164 ff. and p. 188 ff. ; 
H. Graetz, ‘Die Anfiinge der Vokalzeichen im Hebr.,’ in Monatsschr. f. Gesch. 
u. Wissensch. d. Judenth., 1881, pp. 348 ff. and 395 ff.; Hersmann, Zur Gesch. des 
Strettes tiber die Entstehung der hebr. Punktation, Ruhrort, 1885; Harris, ‘The 
Rise. .. of the Massorah,’ JQR. i. 1889, p. 128 ff. and p. 223 ff.; Mayer-Lambert, 
REJ, xxvi. 1893, p. 274 ff.; J. Bachrach, Das Alter d. bibl. Vocalisation u. Accen- 
tuation, 2 pts.. Warsaw, 1897, and esp. Ginsburg, Introd. (see § 3c), p. 287 ff. ; 
Budde, ‘Zur Gesch. d. Tiberiens. Vokalisation,’ in Orient. Studien zu Ehren 
Th. Néldekes, i. 1906, 651 ff.; Bacher, ‘ Diakrit. Zeichen in vormasoret. Zeit,’ 
in ZAW. 1907, p. 285; C. Levias, art. ‘ Vocalization,’ in the Jewish Encycl.— 
On the hypothesis of the origin of punctuation in the Jewish schools for 
children, cf. J. Dérenbourg in the Rev. Crit., xiii. 1879, no. 25. 


4. To complete the historical vocalization of the consonantal text 2 
_ a phonetic system was devised, so exact as to show all vowel-changes 
occasioned by lengthening of words, by the tone, by gutturals, &c., 
which in other languages are seldom indicated in writing. The pro- 
nunciation followed is in the main that of the Palestinian Jews of 
about the sixth century A.D.,as observed in the solemn reading of the 
sacred writings in synagogue and school, but based on a much older 
tradition. That the real pronunciation of early Hebrew is consistently 
preserved by this tradition, has recently been seriously questioned on 
good grounds, especially in view of the transcription of proper names 
in-the LXX. Nevertheless in many cases, internal reasons, as well as | 
the analogy of the kindred languages, testify in a high degree to the 
faithfulness of the tradition. At the same recension of the text, or 
soon after, the various other signs for reading (§§ 11-14, 16) were 
added, and the accents (§ 15). 


/§8. The Vowel Signs im particular. 


P, Haupt, ‘The names of the Hebrew vowels,’ JA0S. xxii, and in the Johns 
Hopkins Semitic Papers, Newhaven, 1901, p. 7 ff. ; C. Levias in the Hebr. Union 
Coll. Annual, Cincinnati, 1904, p. 138 ff. : 





to his critical editions. Our printed editions present uniformly the text of 
Ben-Asher, with the exception of a few isolated readings of Ben-Naphtali, 
and of numerous later corruptions. 

1 See Geiger, ‘Massorah bei d. Syrern,’ in ZDMG. 1873, p. 148 fig de P. 
Martin, Hist. de la ponctuation ow de la Massore chez les Syriens, Par, 1875; E. Nestle, 
in ZDMG. 1876, p. 525 ff.; Weingarten, Die syr. Massora nach Bar Hebracus, 
Halle, 1887. : 
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Preliminary Remark. 


The next two sections (§§ 8 and 9) have been severely criticized (Philippi, 
ThLZ. 1897, no. 2) for assigning a definite quantity to each of the several 
vowels, whereas in reality a Lp merely signs for d, ¢, 0: ‘whether 
these are long or short is not shown by the signs themselves but must be 
inferred from the rules for the pause which marks the breaks in continuous 
narrative, or from other circumstances.’ But in the twenty-fourth and sub- 
sequent German editions of this Grammar, in the last note on § 8a [English 
ed. p. 38, note 4], it was stated : ‘it must be mentioned that the Masoretes 
are not concerned with any distinction between long and short vowels, or in 
general with any question of quantity. Their efforts are directed to fixing 
the received pronunciation as faithfully as possible, by means of writing. 
For a long time only psdp NYY seven kings were reckoned (vox memor. in 
Elias Levita amby 718), Sureq and Qibbus being counted as one vowel. 
The division of the vowels in respect of quantity is a later attempt at a 
scientific conception of the phonetic system, which was not invented but 
only represented by the Masoretes (Qimchi, Mikhlol, ed. Rittenb. 136 a, 
distinguishes the five long as mothers from their five daughters).’ 

I have therefore long shared the opinion that ‘the vowel-system repre- 
sented by the ordinary punctuation (of Tiberias) was primarily intended to 
mark only differences of quality’ (Sievers, Metrische Studien, i.17). There is, 
however, of course a further question how far these ‘later’ grammarians 
were mistaken in assigning a particular quantity to the vowels represented 
by particular signs. In Philippi’s opinion they were mistaken (excluding of 
course 7, é, 6 when written plene) in a very great number of cases, since not 
only does __ stand, according to circumstances, for & or d, and _— for a or a; 
but also __ for @ or é, and _:_ for 0 or 4, e.g. 133 and jop , out of pause kabéd, 
ga'én (form DYR), but in pause kabéd, qdtén. 

I readily admit, with regard to Qames and S¢gol, that the account formerly 
given in § 8 f. was open to misconstruction. With regard to Sere and Holem, 
however, I can only follow Philippi so long as his view does not conflict with 
the (to me inviolable) law of a long vowel in an open syllable before the tone 
and (except Pathah) in a final syllable with the tone. To me SAD=kabéd, 
&c., is as impossible as e. g. 32) =‘enadb or JIA =bdrakh, in spite of the analogy 
cited by Sievers (p. 18, note 1) that ‘in old German e. g. original % and % 
often pass into é and 6 dialectically, while remaining in a closed syllable. 


a 1. The full vowels (in contrast to the half-vowels or vowel trills, 
§ 10 a-f), classified according to the three principal vowel sounds 
(§ 7 a), are as follows :— 

: First Class. A-sound. 

I. —- '@amés denotes either @, @, more strictly & (the obscure 
Swedish @) and d,? as TY ydd (hand), DWN ra’sHm 
4 (heads), or @ (in future transcribed as 6), called Qames 
hatiph, i.e. hurried Qames. The latter occurs almost 

exclusively as a modification of %; cf. ¢ and § 9 uw 

\2. — Pdthah, d, Na bath (daughter). 

ee 


L In early MSS. the sign for Qames is a stroke with a point underneath, i. e. 
according to Nestle’s discovery (ZDMG. 1892, p. 411 f.), Pathah with Holem, the 
latter suggesting the obscure pronunciation of Qames as &. Cf. also Ginsburg 
Introd., p. 609. y . 


* Instead of the no doubt more accurate transcription @, @ we have 
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Also 3. —— S¢gél, an open ¢, é (@ or @), as a modification of d, either 
in an untoned closed syllable, as in the first syllable of DI yddkhém 
(your hand) from yddkhém—or in a tone-syllable as in nDB pésah ; 
ef. rdoxa, and on the really monosyllabic character of such forma- 
tions, see § 2 8 e. But S¢gél in an open tone-syllable with a following 
, asin MID gona (cf. § 75 f), PY yadekha (cf. § 912), is due 
to contraction from ay. 

Second Class, I- and E-sounds, 
1. — Hirég with yod, almost always 7, as PY saddiq (righteous). 
2. —- either 7 (see below, 7), as D'P1¥ saddigqim, only ortho- 
graphically different from DYp"I8 (OPT), —or %, as IP T¥ 
sidgé (his righteousness). 
3. = Sert or Séré with yod=é, e.g. iN*3 béthd (his house). 
-— either é, but rarely (see below, 7), or @ as CY sem (name). 
Sere can only be é, in my opinion, in few cases, such as 
those mentioned in § 29 f. 
4. = S¢g6l, a, a modification of 4, e.g. ‘YD hafst (ground-form 
hifs) ; “W@ Sen (ground-form sin), 
Third Class. U- and O-sounds. 
1. 3 Sdréq, usually 2, O° mith (to die), rarely 7. Cc 
U + 2. — Qrbbds, either wv, e.g. pbb stillam (ladder), or @, e.g. 3p 
gumiu (rise up), instead of the usual 1. 
3. } and + Holém, 6 and 6, ip gdl (voice), 29 rabh (multitude). 
Often also a defective — for 6; rarely i for 6. 
On the question whether — under some circumstances 
represents 6, see § 93 7. 
4. — On Qamés hatiph=6, generally modified from %, as “PF 
hég (statute), see above, a. 





retained ad, d in this grammar, as being typographically simpler and not 
liable to any misunderstanding. For Qames hafuph, in the previous German 
edition expressed by d, we have, after careful consideration, returned to 6 
The use of the same sign oes for @ (@) and d, shows that the Massoretes did 


not intend to draw a sharp distinction between them. We must not, how- 
ever, regard the Jewish grammarians as making a merely idle distinction 
between Qdmes rahab, or broad Qames, and Qdames hatiph, or light Qames. It 
is quite impossible that in the living language an @ lengthened from @, as in 
dabar, should have been indistinguishable from e.g. the last vowel in 2W% 


or the first in D'YIP ,—The notation 4, é, 6 expresses here the vowels essen- 
att 


tially long, either naturally or by contraction; the notation 4d, 2, 6 those 
lengthened only by the tone, and therefore changeable; d, ¢, 6 the short 
vowels. As regards the others, the distinction into 1 and 7, % and « is 
sufficient ; see § 9.—The mark “ stands in the following pages over the tone- 
syllable, whenever this is not the last, as is usual, but the penultimate 
syllable of the word, e. g. 3¥. 


1 These S’géls, modified from &, are very frequent in the language. The 
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d~ The names of the vowels are mostly taken from the form and action of nae 
mouth in producing the various sounds, as NNB opening ; “VS a wide parting 
(of the mouth), also naw (=%) breaking, parting (ef. the Arab. kasr); PY 
(also PAM) narrow opening ; pin closing, according to others fullness, i.e. of 
the mouth (also DID xbr 1 fullness of the mouth). YOR 2 also denotes a ebeRter, 
as pw and Pap (also. Dip Ap) a firmer, compression or contraction of 
the mouth: S%gdl (S30 bunch of grapes) takes its name from its form. So 
nitp3 ww) (three points) is another name for Qibbis. 

é Moreover the names: were mostly so formed (but only later), that the 
sound of éach vowel is heard in the first. syllable (peR for oP, nns for 

nnS sow for WY) in order to carry this out consistently some even write 
Sagél, Qomes-hatiif, Qubbus. 


ae 2. As the above examples show, the vowel sign stands regularly 
under the consonant, after which it is to be pronounced, } 7a, ‘l rd, 
72, I ri, &c. The Pathak called furtivwm (§ 22,/) alone forms an 
exception to this rule, being pronounced before the consonant, nM rath 
(wind, spirit). The Holém (without waw) stands on the left above the 
consonant, 17rd (but >= 1s). If 8, as a vowel letter, follows a conso- 
nant which is to be pronounced with 0, the point is placed over its 
right arm, thus Na, vik; but e.g. OND, since & here begins a syllable. 


g£ No dot is used for the Holem when 6 (of course without wa) is pro- 
nounced after sin or before Sin. Hence NW Séné (hating), XW nfo (to bear), 
nwa mosé (not nid) ; but lai Yomer (a watchman). When 6 precedes the 
sin, the dot is placed over its right arm, e.g. ve? yirpos (he treads with the 
feet), DYNW3 hannés’im (those who carry). 

In the sign 4, the } may also bea consonant, The {is then either to be 
read dw (necessarily so when a consonant otherwise without a vowel precedes, 
e.g. md léwé, lending) or.wd, when a vowel already precedes. the 1, ©. g- iy 
‘Gwén (iniquity) for }i\~. In more exact printing, a distinction is at least 


made between ¥ (wo) and 4 (i. e. either 6 or, when another vowel follows the 
wdw, dw), 


Babylonian punctuation (see § 8 g, note 1) has only one sign for it and tone- 
bearing Pathah ; see also Gaster, ‘Die Unterschiedslosigkeit zwischen Pathach 
u. Segol,’ in ZAW. 1894, p. 60 ff. : 
~ 1 On the erroneous use of the term melo pum, only in Germany, for Sstéreq 
(hence also pronounced melu pum to indicate x), see E. Nestle, ZDMG. 1904, 
p. 597 ff. ; Bacher, ibid., p. 799 ff., Melopum ; Simonsen, ibid., p. 807 ff. : 
2 The usual spelling YP and ANB takes the words certainly rightly as 
Hebrew substantives; according to De Lagarde (Gétt: gel. Anz. 1886, p. 873, 
and so previously Luzzatto), yor and nn are rather Aram. participles, like 
Dages, &c., and consequently to be transliterated Qimés and Pathak. 
8 Since 1846 we have become acquainted with asystem of vocalization different 
in many respects from the common method. The vowel signs, all except 3 ; 


are there placed above the consonants, and differ almost throughout in form, 
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3. The vowels of the first class are, with the exception of ‘— in h 
the middle and 1, 8__, 1_ at the end of the word (§ 9 a-d, f), 
represented only by vowel signs, but the long vowels of the I- and 
U-class largely by vowel letters. The vowel sound to which the letter 





and some even as regards the sound which they denote: -<-=4, a, = tone- 


bearing @ and é, — =é,4, —=i,), +. =6, 0, 1 or 1=%, In an unsharpened 
syllable —- =toneless a and é, and also Hateph Pathah; +. =toneless and 
Hateph Seghél; =. =%, + =, =.=3, and Hateph Qames. Lastly in tone- 





less syllables before Dage’, 2 =d, = =¢, = =i, L=%, Z.=d. S*wa is =, 
The accents differ less and stand in some cases under the line of the consonants. 
Besides this complicated system of the Codex Babylonicus (see below) and other 
MSS., there is a simpler one, used in Targums. It is still uncertain whether the 
latter is the foundation of the former (as Merx, Chrest. Targ. xi, and Bacher, 
ZDMG. 1895, p. 15 ff.), or is a later development of it among the Jews of South 
Arabia (as Praetorius, ZDMG. 1899, p. 181 ff.).. For the older literature on 


this Babylonian punctuation baa T3P)), as it is called, see A. Harkavy and 


H. L. Strack, Katalog der hebr. Bibelhandschr. der Kaiserl. offentl. Bibliothek. zu 
St. Petersb., St. Petersb. and Lpz., 1873, parts i and ii, p. 223 ff. A more 
thorough study of the system was made possible by H. Strack’s facsimile 
edition of the Prophetarwm posteriorwm codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus (St. Petersb., 
1876, la, fol.)’of the year 916, which Firkowitsch discovered in 1839, in the 
synagogue at Tschufutkale in the Crimea. The MS. has been shown by 
Ginsburg (Recueil des travaux rédigés en mémoire... de Chwolson, Berlin, 1899, 
p-149, and Introd., pp. 216 ff., 475 f.) to contain a recension of the Biblical text 
partly Babylonian and partly Palestinian; cf. also Barnstein, The Targum of 
Onkelos to Genesis, London, 1896, p.6f. Strack edited a fragment of it in Hosea 
et Joel prophetae ad fidem cod. Babylon. Petrop., St. Petersb. 1875. Cf. also the 
publication by A. Merx, quoted above, § 7 h, and his Chrestomuthia Targumica, 
Berlin, 1888; G. Margoliouth, in the PSBA. xv. 4, and M. Gaster, ibid. ; 
P. Kahle, Der masoret. Text des A.T. nach d. Uberlief. der babyl. Juden, Lpz. 1902, 
with the valuable review by Rahlfs in GGA. 1903, no. 5; Nestle, ZDMG. 1905, 
p- 719 (Babylonian 4 —Yy. According to the opinion formerly prevailing, - 
this Babylonian punctuation exhibits the system which was developed in the 
Eastern schools, corresponding to and contemporaneous with the Western or 
Tiberian system, .although a higher degree of originality, or approximation 
to the original of both systems of punctuation, was generally conceded to the 
latter. Recently, however, Wickes, Accents of the Twenty-one Books, Oxford, 
1887, p. 142 ff, has endeavoured to show, from the accents, that the 
‘ Babylonian’ punctuation may certainly be an Oriental, but is by no means 
the Oriental system. It is rather to be regarded, according to him, as a later 
and not altogether successful attempt to modify, and thus to simplify, the 
system common to all the Schools in the East and West. Strack, Wiss. 
Jahresb. der ZDMG. 1879, p. 124, established the probability that the vowels 
of the superlinear punctuation arose under Arab influence from the vowel 
letters NJ. (so previously Pinsker and Graetz), while the Tiberian system 
shows Syrian influence. - : eS 

_A third, widely different system (Palestinian), probably the basis of the 
other_two, is described by A. Neubauer, JQR. vii. 1895, p.. 361 ff.,. and 
Friedlander, ibid., p. 564 ff., and PSBA. 1896, :p. 86 ff.; C. Levias, Journ. of 
Sem. Lang. and Lit., xv. p. 157 ff.; and esp. P. Kahle, Beitr. zu der Gesch. 
der hebr. Punktation,’ in ZAW. 1901, p. 273 ff. and in Der masoret. Text des A. T. 
(see above), chiefly dealing with the Berlin MS. Or. qu. 680, which contains 
a number of variants on the biblical text, and frequently agrees with the 
transcriptions of the LXX and Jerome. 5: 
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points is determined more‘precisely by the vowel sign standing before, 
above, or within it. Thus— 

* may be combined with Hirég, Séré, S¢gdl (—, 9, °—). 

{with Séréq and Holém (3 and 4). 

In Arabic the long a also is regularly expressed by a vowel letter, viz. ’Aléph 
(S——); so that in that language three yowel letters correspond to the three 
vowel classes. In Hebrew N is rarely used as a vowel letter; see § 90 
and § 239. , 

2 4. The omission of the vowel letters when writing 7, @, é, 6 is called 
scriptio defectiva in contrast to scriptio plena. DP, DY are written 
plene, ndp, DP defective. 

Cf. Bardowitz, Studien zur Gesch. der Orthogr. im Althebr., 1894; Lidzbarski, 
Ephem.,i. 182, 275 ; Marmorstein, ‘ Midrasch der vollen u. defekt. Schreibung,’ 
in ZAW. 1907, p. 33 ff. 

i: So far as the choice of the full or defective mode of writing is con- 
cerned, there are certainly some cases in which only the one or the 
other is admissible, Thus the full form is necessary at the end of the 
word, for @, 6, 6, z, é, @ as well as for é in mn &c. (§ 9 f), also generally 
with 4, @ (cf. however § 9 d), e.g. OP, ‘ADOP, we "2D. (But the 
Masora requires in Jer 26°, 44°; Ezr 6”!; 2 Ch 32" ‘3 instead of 3; 
Zp 2° ‘ia [perhaps an error due to the following °] for ‘a; Is 40%! SP} 
[followed by *] for “P1; Jer 38" Noa for 103.) On the other hand the 
defective writing is common when the letter, which would have to be 
employed as a vowel letter, immediately precedes as a strong consonant, 
e.g. pp (nations) for Bea | nisi (commandments) for niny19, 

1 That much is here arbitrary (see § 7 9), follows from the fact that sometimes 
the same word is written very differently, e.g. *niD\pn Ez 16% : ‘niopnand also 
‘Niwopn Jer 234; ef. § 250. Only it may be observed, s 

(a) That the seriptio plena in two successive syllables was generally 
avoided; cf. e.g. 8°32) but OND); PY, but Opa, Sip, nidp 3 pine, 
JANYD, z 


(b) ‘That in the later Books of the 0. T. (and regularly in. post-biblical 
Hebrew) the full form, in the earlier the defective, is more usual, 


m 6. In the cognate dialects, when a vowel precedes a vowel-letter 
which is not kindred (heterogeneous), e.g.1_, 1_, Y__, py aS 


a diphthong (au, ad)? is formed if the heterogeneous vowel be a. This 
‘Is also to be regarded as the Old Hebrew pronunciation, since it 








1! After the example of the Jewish grammarians the expression, ‘the vowel 
letter rests (quiesces)in the vowel-sign,’ has become customary. On the other 
hand, the vowel letters are also called by the grammarians, matres lectionis or 
supports ( fulcra). 

? Cf. T. C. Foote, The diphthong ai in Hebrew (Johns Hopkins Uniy. Circular 
June, 1903, p. 70 ff. ), ( Pp Univ. Circulars, 
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agrees with ‘the vocalic character of } and » (§ 5 }, note 2). Thus such 
words as 11, °F, “a, MWY, 12, ND are not to be pronounced according to 
the usual Jewish custom? as vdv, hay, géy, ‘asdy, gév, bayith (or 
even as vaf, &c.; cf. modern Greek av af, ev ef for od, «d), but with the 
Italian Jews more like wau, hai, &c. The sound of 1 is the same 
as 1, 1,e, almost like au, so that 1— is often written defectively 
(0) eh 


§ 9. Oharacter of the several Vowels. 


Numerous as are the vowel signs in Hebrew writing, they are yet @ 
not fully adequate to express all the various modifications of the vowel 
sounds, especially with respect to length and shortness. To understand 
this better a short explanation of the character and value of the several 
vowels is required, especially in regard to their length and shortness 
as well as to their*changeableness (§§ 25, 27). 


I, First Class. A-sound. 


1. Qames (— 
of two kinds: 


), when it represents a long a, is, by nature and origin, 








(1) The essentially long @ (in Arabic regularly written 8), which 
is not readily shortened and never wholly dropped (§ 25 c), e.g. 12 
kethabh (writing); very seldom with a following &, as UN 2 S12! 
(see the examples in § 72 p).’ 


The writing of ONp Ho10™ for DP would only be justifiable, if the a b 


of this form were to be explained as a contraction of dd; ef. however 
§ 724; ANT Neh 1316 for 47 (dag) is certainly incorrect.—The rarity of the 


ad in Hebrew arises from the fact that it has for the most part become an 
obtuse 6 ; see below, g. 

(2) a, lengthened only by position (i.e. tone-long or at all events C 
lengthened under the influence of the tone, according to the laws 
for the formation of syllables, § 27 e-h), either in the tone-syllable 
itself (or in the secondary tone-syllable indicated by Jleéthég, see 
below), or just before or after it. This sound is invariably lengthened 
from an original 4,’ and is found in open syllables, i, e. syllables ending 
in a vowel (§ 26), e.g. 72, 202, DIP, VON (Arab. Laka, gatala, 
ydqimit, ’dstrd), as well as in closed syllables, i.e. those ending in 











1 In MSS. } and ', in such combinations as 13, °1, are even marked with 
Mappigq (§ 144). 3 

2 Of a different kind are the cases in which N has lost its consonantal 
sound by coalescing with a preceding a, § 23 a-d. 

* In Arabic this @ is always retained in an open syllable. © 
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a consonant, as 1%, 313 (vulgar Arab. ydd, kaukab). In a closed syllable, 
“however, it can Daily stand when this has the tone, “37, pdiy; whereas 
in an open syllable it is especially frequent before the tone, e.g. 33, 
iP, n>. Where the tone is moved forward or weakened (as happens 
most chtineudy't in what is called the construct state of nouns, cf. § 89 a) 
the original short & (Pathak) is retained in a closed syllable, while in 
an open syllable it becomes Sewd (§ 27 2): DDB, constr. state D237 
(h*khdm) ; I, 127 (debhar) ; bye, pow. For examples of the 
retention, in the secondary tone-syllable, of @ lengthened from 4, see 
§ 93 we. | 

d In some terminations of the verb (Fin the 2nd sing. mase. perf., 
| in the 2nd pl. fem. of the imperat., as well as in the 3rd and 2nd 
pl. fem. of the imperf.), in AS thow (masc.) and in the suffixes J and 4, 
the final & can stand even without a vowel letter. A 7m is, however, 
in these cases (except with 4) frequently added as a vowel letter. 


On —— for 6 see below, f. 


e 2. Pathah, or short d, stands in Hebrew almost exclusively -in 
a closed syllable with or without the tone (Sop, pADvP). In places 
where it now appears-to stand in an open syllable the syllable was 
originally closed, and a helping vowel (a, %) has been inserted after 
the second radical merely to make the pronunciation easier, e.g. bni 
(ground-form nahl), ma (Arab. bait), see § 28 d, and with regard to 
two cases of a different kind, § 26 g, h. Otherwise @ in an open 
syllable has almost without exception passed into @ (—-), see above, ¢ 


On the very frequent attenuation of @ to 7, ef. below, z. On the rare, and 
only apparent union of Pathah with & (R—); see § 23d, end. On @ as 


a helping-vowel, § 22 f (Pathah furtivum), and § 28 e. 


3, Segél (2, é[a]) by origin belongs sometimes to the second, but most 
frequently to the first vowel class (§27 0, p,w). It belongs to the first class 
when itis a modification of a (as the Germ. Bad, pl. Bider; Eng. man, 
pl. men), either in a toneless syllable, e.g. O27} (for yadkhém), or with 
the tone, e. g. ys from ’ars, mp Arab. gdrn, nop Arab. gimh. This 
S¢gol is often retained even in the strongest tone-syllable, at the end 
of a sentence or of an important clause (in pawse), as 720, PI 
(médlékh, sdddq). As a rule, however, in such cases the Pathah which 
underlies the S¢gdd is lengthened into Qames, e.g. MDP, IP. A Segét 
apparently lengthened from Sod, but in reality vavabeaBid to an 
original ¢, stands in pausal forms, as "18 (ground-form pdary), ‘]* 
(yahy), &c. On the cases where a ? (axial consonantal) follows 
this Segdl, see §-75 f, and § or &. - 


_ §9 g-m] Character of the several Vowels AT. 
» IL. Second Class. I- and B-sownds. 

4. The long 7 is frequently even in the consonantal writing indicated g 
by * (a fully written Hirey \—); but a naturally long ¢ can be also 
written defectively (§ 8 2), e.g. PTY (righteous), plur. DPS saddigim; 
NM (he fears), plur. 81, Whether a defectively written Hireg is long 
may be best known from the origin of the form; often also from the 
nature of the syllable (§ 26), or as in 38)" from the Metheg attached to 
it (§ 16 f). 

5. The short Hireg (always! written defectivel y) is especially frequent h 
in sharpened syllables (BP, "P8) and in toneless closed syllables (iO}9 
psalm); cf. however 3¥*) in a closed tone-syllable, and even 5"), with 
a helping Segél, for wayyiphn. It has arisen very frequently by 
attenuation from d, as in ‘127 from original dabaré, PT¥ (ground-form — 
sddq),” or else it is the original 4, which in the tone-syllable’ had 
become @, as in J28 (thy enemy) from 8 (ground-form "dyib)? It 
is sometimes a simple helping vowel, as in YR, § 28 e. 


The earlier grammarians call every Hirey written fully, Hireg magnum 3 every. 
one written defectively, Hireq parvum,—a-misleading distinction, so far as 
quantity is concerned. 


6, The longest ¢ ‘- (more rarely defective —-, e.g. ‘29 for ‘V2 
Is 3°; at the end of a word also 1) is as arule contracted from — ay 
(at), § 7 a, eg. "7 (palace), Arab. and Syriac hazkal. 


7. The Sere without Yodh mostly represents the tone-long é, which, A’ 
like the tone-long @ (see c), is very rarely retained except in and before 
the tone-syllable, and is always lengthened from an original % It 
stands in an open syllable with or before the tone, e.g. "5D (ground- 
form stphr) book, nig (Arab. sind) sleep, or with Metheg (see $16 d,f) | 
in the secondary tone-syllable, e.g. mdNw my request, napa let ws go. 
On the other hand in a closed syllable it is almost always with the 
tone, as ]2 son, ody dumb. 


Exceptions: (a) @ is sometimes retained in a toneless closed syllable, in l 
monosyllabic words before Maqqeph, e.g. yy Nu 3518, as well as in the 
examples of ndaség ’&hor mentioned in § 29 f (on the quantity cf. § 8 b 3 end); 
(b) in a toneless open final syllable, Sere likewise occurs in examples of the 
nasog ahér, as xy} Ex 167°; ef. Ju 9°. 


8. The Segél of the I(E)-class is most frequently an é modified from 72 
original 7, either replacing a tone-long @ which has lost the tone, e.g. 


1 At least according to the Masoretic orthography ; cf. Wellhausen, Text 
der Bb. Sam., p. 18, Rem. 

? Jerome (cf. Siegfried, ZAW. 1884, p. 77) in these cases often gives @ for ¢. 

3 Cf. the remarks of I. Guidi, ‘La pronuncia del séré,’ in the Verhandl. dzs 
Hamburger Orient.-Kongr. of 1902, Leiden, 1904, p. 208 ff., on Italian e for 
Latin 7, as in fede=fidem, pece=picem. 
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“A from JF (give), F¥* (thy ‘ereator) from “y*, or in the case discussed 
in § 93 9, ‘pon , MY from the ground-forms hilq, ‘der; cf. also § 64 f. 
Syd appears as a simple helping-vowel in cases such as 13D for s¢phr, 
D3 for yigl (§ 28 e). 

III. Third Class. U- and 0-sounds, 


n 9. For the U-sound there is— 
(1) the long d, either (a) written fully, 3 Sureq, e.g. Dana (boundary), 
or (6) defectively written — Qibbis (P23, PN? ; 
(2) the short #, mostly represented by @ibbis, in a toneless closed 
syllable and especially common in a sharpened syllable, in e.g. inpw 
(table), N2D (booth). 


O Sometimes also % in a sharpened syllable is written 4, e.g. ADW y 1025, 
aby Tb 5%, nd'D Jer. 314, inzwwy Is 55, OWMNY Gn 2 for MDT, &c. 

aT t % : erey Th. 

For this u the LXX write 0, e. g. p>qy *OSoAAdp, from which, however, it 
only follows, that this % was pronounced somewhat indistinctly. The LXX 
also express the sharp Hirey by «, e.g. SON="Eypip. The pronunciation of 
the Qibbis like the German %, which was formerly common, is incorrect, 
although the occasional pronunciation of the U-sounds as % in the time of the 
punctators is attested, at least as regards Palestine!; cf. the Turkish biilbiil 
for the Persian bulbul, and the pronunciation of the Arabic dunyd in Syria as 
dinya. 

p 10, The O-sound bears the same relation to U as the E does to I 
in the second class. It has four varieties :— 

(1) The 6 which is contracted from aw (=aw), § 7 a, and accord- 
ingly is mostly written fully; 1 (Holem plenum), e.g. OiY (a whip), 
Arab, sauf, ndiy (iniquity) from nowy, More rarely defectively, as 
WW (thine ox) from WY Arab. faur. 

g (2) The long 6 which arose in Hebrew at an early period, by a general 
process of obscuring, out of an original 4,2 while the latter has 
been retained in Arabic and Aramaic, It is usually written fully in 
the tone-syllable, defectively in the toneless, e.g. Sp Arab. gatil. 
Aram, géfél, TPS Arab. lah, Aram, “lah, plur. DION; pi (leg), 
Arab, sdg; N33 (hero), Arab. gabbdr ; Onin (seal), Arab. hdtdm; }'27 
(pomegranate), Arab. riimméan ; jiopy (dominion), Aram. wow and 
jpow Arab, siilidn; pidy (peace), Aram. Dow, Arab, sdélém, Some- 
times the form in @ also occurs side by side with that in 6 as NW and 
NW (coat of mail; see however § 29 u). Cf. also § 68d. 

r (3) The tone-long 6 which is lengthened from an original wi, or 
from an 6 arising from 2%, by the tone, or in general according to the 








1 Cf. Delitzsch, Physiologie u. Musik, Lpz. 1868, p. 15 f. 


2 Cf. above, b, end. On Jerome’s transliteration of o for a, see ZAW, 1884, 
DP: 75- — pated 
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laws for the formation of syllables. ‘It occurs not only in the tone- 
syllable, but also in ani open syllable before the tone, e.g. 1p (ground- 
form qiid3) sanctwan "ys 722 for burrakh, pop? 104%, as well as 
(with Metheg) in the secondary tone-syllable ; pron, ibys | But the 
original 6 (7) is retained in a toneless closed SAO whereas in 
a toneless open syllable it is weakened to Sewa. Cf dd all, but 
“b9 (61), pba (keillam) ; dep, TOP and DOP, where original w is 
weakened to Sewa: yigil, Akad! yagtilt. This tone-long o is only 
as an exception written fully. 

(4) — Qames-hatuph represents 6 (properly d, cf. § 8 a, note 2) modified S 
from % and is therefore classed here. It stands in the same relation to 
Holem as the S¢gél of the second class to Sere, “53 ko, pp wayyagom. 
On ms distinction between this and Qames, see below, wu 


11. The following table gives a summary of the gradation of the t 
three vowel-classes according to the quantity of the vowels :— 





_ First Class: A. Second Class: Land E. | Third Class: U and O. 





_— original d@ (Arabic | ‘__. é, from original ay | | 6, from original aw 








cs). (a4). (au). 
} or obscured from 4. 
se yor longit. Jor w& 
= tone-long @ (from | __ tone-long é (from?) | — tone-long 6 (from 
original @) chiefly in generally in the tone- |." originalz)inthetone- 
the tone-syllable but | syllable but also just syllable, otherwise in 
also just before it. — before it. an open syllable, 





__ (as a modification 


_of &) sometimes a 
tone-long é, some- 


Se 


__ 6, modified from %. 
+ 














times &. 
__. short 4. —— short i> - "short 4%, especially 
[— * attenuated from |. in asharpened sylla- 

ad; see h.] ble. 
Utmost weakening to | Utmost weakening to | Utmost weakening to — 

a é e a € or @ a ° e 

9 9 = ap OF Se USS ae eee 

Rem. On the distinction between Qames and Qames- hatuph." U 


According to § 8a, long &@ or a (Qames) and short 6 or a (Qames-hatuph) are in 
manuscripts and printed texts generally expressed by the same sign (,), e.g. 


DP gam, mb kil. The beginner who does not yet know the grammatical 





1 These statements, in order tobe fully understood, must be studied in 
connexion with the theory of syllables (§ 26) and Metheg (§ 16 c-t). 


COWLEY HE 
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origin of the words in question (which is of course the surest guide), may 
depend meanwhile on the following principal rules :— 


1. The sign —1 is 6 in a toneless closed syllable, since such 
a syllable can have only a short vowel (§ 26 0). The above case 
occurs— 

(a) When Sew are as a syllable-divider, as in noon hokh-ma 
(wisdom), ADDN ok 1a (food). With Metheg — is a (4) aod according 
to the Gaal view ne in an open syllable with a following Sewa 
mobile, e.g. ADDN ’G-kh'la (she ate); but cf. § 16 @. 

(b) When a closed syllable is formed by Dages forte, e.g. 930 
honnent (have mercy upon me); but Dyna (with Metheg, oe 16 f €) 
battim. 

(c) When the syllable in question loses the tone on account of 
a following Maggéph (§ 16 a), e.g. DIST bs kél-ha~’adam (all men). 

In ¥ 35° and Pr 197 Maggéph with b3 is replaced by a conjunctive accent 


(Mer*kha) ; so by Darga, Ju 19° with YD, and Ez 37° with DP" (so Baer after 
Qimhi; ed. Mant., Ginsburg, Kittel Du), : 


(d) In a closed final syllable without the tone, e.g. pp’ way yaqom 
(and he stood up).—In the cases where 4 or @ in the final syllable has 
become toneless through agepe (§ 16 a) and yet remains, e.g. 
n3wTAns Est 4°, done Gn 4”, it has a Man in correct manuscripts 
and ed texts. 

In cases like AND, mad lammda, the tone shows that — is to be 
read as d. 


0 





to be read as 6 require special consideration. This is the case, (@) when 
Hateph-Qames follows, e.g. ibys his work, or simple vocal Sew, e.g. j24 ox 
goad ; maya Jo 4"; mow (so ed. Mant., Ginsb.) preserve y 862, cf. 161 and the 
cases mentioned in § 48 . note,-and § 61f; other examples are Ob 11, Ju 14") ; 
Hateph-Pathah follows in qnwa? (so Ginsburg; Baer nv?) TiSsl5s, qw02 
24, and 7 Wap (so Baer, Gn 3218, others aD’) ; (b) before another Qames- 
hatuph, e.g. bys thy work ; on ‘STAN and Snap Nu 237, see § 67 0; (c) in 
the two plural forms DwaP euneuanie and Dery roots (also written fa Fo 
and 1). In all these ease the Jewish grammarians regard the Metheg 


accompanying the —= as indicating a Qames rahabh (broad Qames) and 
therefore read the —— as @; thus pd-°l6, da-r°ban, pa-dl’kha, qd-daSim. But 
neither the origin of these forms, nor the analogous formations in Hebrew 
and in the cognate languages, nor the transcription of proper names in the 








1 In the Babylonian punctuation (§ 8 g, note) @ and 6 are carefully distin- 
guished. So also in many MSS. with the ordinary punevnayon and in 
Baer’s editions of the text since 1880, i 


for °. Cf. Baer-Delitzsch, Liber me p- 43. But the identity of the two signs 
is certainly original, and the use of —~ for 6 is misleading. 
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Pe 
LXX, allows us to pee this view as correct. It is just possible that Qames 
is here used loosely for @, as the equivalent of 4, on the analogy of ibys &e., 


3q- Asa matter of fact, however, we ought no doubt to divide and aa 
po°-16 (for po'-16), po's-kna, gdda-Sim: —Quite as inconceivable is it for Metheg to 
be a sign of the lengthening into din AR IND (Ex 118), although it is soin Na 


ba-"°ni (in the navy), since here the 4 of the article appears under the 3, 


$10. The Half Vowels and the Syllable Divider (Sew). 


1. Besides the full vowels, Hebrew has also a series of vowel @ 
sounds which may be called half vowels (Sievers, Murmelvokale). 
The punctuation makes use of these to represent extremely slight 
sounds which are to be regarded as remains of fuller and more distinct 
vowels from an earlier period of the language. They generally take 
the place of vowels originally short standing in open syllables. Such 
short vowels, though preserved in the kindred languages, are not 
tolerated by the present system of pointing in Hebrew, but either 
undergo a lengthening or are weakened to Sewd. Under some 
circumstances, however, the original short vowel may reappear. 

To these belongs first of all the sign —, which indicates an ex- b 
tremely short, slight, and (as regards pronunciation) indeterminate 
vowel sound, something like an obscure half ¢ (_¢.). It is called S¢wd,! 
which may be either simple S¢wa (Sewd simplex) as distinguished 
from the compound (see f), or vocal Sewd (Sewd mobile) as distin- 
guished from S’wd qutescens, which is silent and stands as a mere 
syllable divider (see 2) under the consonant which closes the syllable. 

The vocal $*wd stands under a consonant which is closely united, as C 
a kind of grace-note, with the following syllable, either (a) at the 
beginning of the word, as bpp q°tol (to kill), xdon m°mallé (filling), 
or (0) in the middle of the word, as mbvip gd go-t'la, bop yig-t Ua. 


In former editions of this Grammar Sed was distinguished as medium d 
when it followed a short vowel and therefore stood in a supposed ‘loosely 
closed’ or ‘ wavering’ syllable, as in 1259, Spa. According to Sievers, 
Metrische Studien, i. 22, this distinction must now be abandoned. These 
syllables are really closed, and the original vowel is not merely shortened, 
but entirely elided. The fact that a following B*gadk*phath letter (§ 6 7) 
remains spirant instead of taking DageS lene, is explained by Sievers on the 
‘supposition that the change from hard to spirant is older than the elision 


2 On NY, the older and certainly the only correct form (as in Ben Asher), 
see Bacher, ZDMG. 1895, p. 18, note 3, who compares Sewayya, the name of 
the Syriac accentual sign of similar form —- (=Hebr. Zaqeph). The form 
NIY, customary in Spain since the time of Menahem b. Sartiq, is due: 
to a supposed connexion with Aram. naw rest, and hence would originally 
have denoted only Sewa quiescens, like the Arabic sulin (rest). The derivation 
from j may, i naw (stem aw, Levias, American Journ. of Philol., xvi.. 28 ff.) seems 
impossible, 

E 2 
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of the vowel, and that the prehistoric malakai became malakhat before being 
shortened to malkhz’. In cases like {NDD (from NBD), INP’ (from Mp) the 
dropping of the Dages forte shows that the original vowel is completely lost. 


@ The sound é has been adopted as the normal transcription of simple Sewé 
mobile, although it is certain that it often became assimilated in sound to 


other vowels. The LXX express it bye, or even by 7, D213 XepovBip, mynd 
ddAndotia, more frequently by a, Sysrow Sapouvhr, but very frequently by 
assimilating its indeterminate sound to the following principal vowel, 
e.g. DID Sddopxa, nisdyi Soropdv (as well as Zadwpdy), MINDY ZaBadd, 
Syona Na@avand.! A similar account of the pronunciation of Sewa is given 


by Jewish grammarians of the middle ages.’ , 
How the Svcd sound has arisen through the vanishing of a full vowel is 


seen, e.g. in na from bdrdkd, as the word is still pronounced in Arabic. 
In that language the full short vowel regularly corresponds to the Hebrew 
S%wd mobile. 
if 2. Connected with the simple Stwd mobile is the compound Swa 

or Hatéph (correptum), i.e. a S’wa the pronunciation of which is more 
accurately fixed by the addition of a short vowel. There are three 
S*wd-sounds determined in this way, corresponding to the three vowel 
classes (§ 7 a) :— . 

(~-) Hdtéph-Pathah, e.g. “iON L4mér, ass. 

(-) Hatéeph-S%gél, e.g. WON ’emar, to say. 

(-) Hatéeph-Qamés, e.g. on, holt, sickness. 

These Hdtéphs, or at least the first two, stand especially under the 
four guttural letters (§ 22 7), instead of a simple Sewa mobile, 
since these letters by their nature require a more definite vowel 
than the indeterminate simple S¢wa mobile. Accordingly a guttural 
at the beginning of a syllable, where the Sew is necessarily vocal, 
can never have a mere S%od simplex. 

On -=; the shorter Hatef as compared with aS ef. § 27 oF 

& Rem. A. Only bes and __ occur under letters which are not gutturals. 
Hateph-Pathah is found instead of simple S¢wd (especially Sewd mobile), chiefly 
(a) under strengthened ‘consonants, since this strengthening (commonly 
called doubling) causes a more distinct pronunciation of the Swi mobile, 
*23U branches, Ze 432. According to the rule given by Ben-Asher (which, 
however, appears to be unknown to good early MSS. and is therefore rejected 
by Ginsburg, Introd., p. 466; cf. Foote, Johns Hopkins Univ. Circulars, June 1903, 





1 The same occurs frequently also in the Greek and Latin transcriptions 
of Phoenician words, e.g. NDon Malaga, ovdsay gubulim (Schréder, Die phiniz. 
Spr., p. 139 ff.). Cf. the Latin augment in momordi, pupugi, with the Greek 
in rérupa, TeTvppévos, and the old form memordi. 

2 See especially Yehuda Hayyig, pp. 4 f. and 130 f. in Nutt’s edition (Lond. 
1870), corresponding to p. 200 of the edition by Dukes (Stuttg. 1844); Ibn 
Ezra’s Sahoth, p. 3; Gesenius, Lehrgebiiude der hebr. Sprache, p. 68. The Manuel 
dw lecteur, mentioned above, § 6b, also contains express rules for the various 
ways of pronouncing S*wd mobile: so too the Dikduke ha-t’amim, ed. by Baer 
and Strack, Lpz. 1879, p. 12 ff. Cf. also Schreiner, ZAW. vi. 236 ff. 
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p. 71 f.), the Hateph is necessary when, in a strengthened medial consonant 
with S*wdé (consequently not in cases like WM, &e.), preceded by a Pathah, 


the sign of the strengthening (Dage3 forte) has fallen away, e. g. bon (but ed. 
Mant. and Ginsb. 397) praise ye! IYENMY Ju 1616; no less universally, 


where after a consonant with S¢wd the same consonant follows (to separate 
them more sharply, and hence with a metheg always preceding), e. g. pnd 


yp 687; ynobp (ed. Mant. and Ginsb. 5p) Gn 273% (but not without excep- 
tions, e. g. “ppm Ju 5", Is 10}; bby J Jer 6°, and so always "221 behold me, 
v7 behold us; on 2 before the suffix J, see § 206); also in certain. forms 
under ‘Kaph and Ré after a long vowel and before the tone, e. g. napoNn Gn 
3% 913 W 103); NIWA) 1 K 14 (but yan") y 7217, cf. Jer 4%, 1 Ch 2920, 
because ‘the tone is thrown back on to the. a. After @ S¢wé remains even 
before the tone, as nA, &c.; but before Maqgef N37 nods Baer Ex 438,-2S157, 
Jer 40, but ed, Mant., Jabl., Ginsb, ¢ DN)? ; (0) maden nad sibilants saad, 
copulative, e. g. a0 Gn 2, ef. Jer 48°; nd} Is 454; : nes Ly 25°45 py 
Gn 2776; yowr Nu 2338, Is 371", Dn 93°, cf. Ju 5H, Eekopiiel ne Kk 917, Jb 14}, a 
g’—to emphasize the vocal character of the $¢wd. For the same reason under 
the emphatic in ow Jer 22%; cf, Jb 33%; after Qéph in 17P3 (so Baer, 
but ed. Mant., Jabl., Ginsb. ’pi) Ez 23; “D221 ¥ 55%} of. Jer. 32°; under 
Ré$ in ATS (ed. Mant. “WN) Gn Toss: Dyn y 28°; even under PF Ezr 2671; 
under 3 Est oe 2133 so Jabl., Ginsb., but ed. Mant. 33) Dt 245 3 (©) ame 
sonants, Silents or Qéph after %, e. g. poy" Gn 215: cf. 3088 and Ez 218 (under 
P)s MN y 127; PONT Ter 221°; nina Jos 112; "J2D2 y 74°,—for the 
same reason as the cases under b °; according to Baer also in ninay 
1S 30%; 235" Gn 32! after 6 (cf. § 9 oa as well as after a in nawpn Dn 
95 73730 Gn 27%; Dyin 2K 48. 


B. The Tatepi Qames is 16s restricted to the gutturals than the first two, 
and stands more frequently for a simple S¢wd mobile when an original O-sound 
requires to be partly preserved, e.g. at the beginning, in "N1 (ground-form 


ro'y) vision (cf. § 93 2)5 WNIID 2 Ch 31%, &e., Qré (Kh. “#9) ; niszy 
Ammonitish pO, pKa (sing. ns\y) ; aah for the usual qa Ez 35°, 
from a; 333 Nu 23, Jer 31°8, and elsewhere before suffixes, cf. § 60 @ ; 

PAP his pate (from PP) yp 7", &e. ; npwr Is 184 Q¢ré. Further, like __ 

it ads under consonants, which ought to Kew Dages forte, as in nme (for 
ANP?) Gn 2%, In this example, as in Tyo © Kort: AND) 2K vib, and 
‘pps Jer 2220, the Hateph-Qames is no doubt due to the influence of the 





1 See Delitzsch, ‘Bemerkungen iiber masoretisch treue Darstellung des 
alttestam. Textes,’ in the Ztschr. f. luth. Theol. u. Kirche, vol. xxiv. 1863, 
p- 4 40g ff. 

2 On the uncertainty of the MSS; in some cases which come under 4, see 
Minhat shay (the Masoretic comm. in ed. Mant.) on Gn 123 and Ju 7% 
3 Ben-Asher requires — for __ (even for S¢wa quiescens) generally before 


a guttural or ‘1; hence Baer reads in 28 15° “IP, ¥ 187 NIPN; 49° PINvio; 
65° NAN ; 68% ynon ; Pr 3c!” aon; Ib Zo NRK ; ef, Delitzsch, Psalms, 
127, note. 


h 
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following guttural as well as of the preceding U-sound. (Elsewhere indeed 
after ) in similar cases Hateph-Pathah is preferred, see above, b; but with 


mnpd cf. also sap Is 9%, 105, 14%, where the U-sound must necessarily be 
admitted to have an influence on the S¢wd immediately following.) In 
malay) (a-1°hor) Tb 179 it is also influenced by the following O-sound. In "2D? 
1 § 288 Q¢ré, the original form is DDP, where again the 6 represents an 6. It 
is only through the influence of a following guttural that we can explain 
the forms MNP) Est 2; dma2 Pr 28%; MND) Jer 497; NYWEN Is 274; 
AYE WNY Dn 813; nyo y 39%; MYA 2 K 21 (Baer’s ed. also in ver. 11); 
DnApA 2 Ch 34% (ed. Mant., Opitius, &c. ’p0). Finally in most of the 
oxamples which have been adduced, the influence of an emphatic sound 
(Pp, 0, cf. also mMpoN Ru 22-7), or of a sibilant is also to be taken into account. 


3. The sign of the simple Sw —— serves also as a mere syllable 
divider. In this case it is disregarded in pronunciation and is called 
S¢wa quiescens. In the middle of a word it stands under every con- 


_sonant which closes a syllable; at the end of words on the other hand 


h 


it is omitted except in final J (to distinguish it better from final }), 
ee. qr king, and in the less frequent case, where a word ends with 
a mute after another vowelless consonant as in 113 nard, AS thow fem. 
(for ’ant), mpwP thow fem. hast killed, RU" and he watered, 20\ and he 
took captive, AVA DN drink thou not; but SP, SON. 

However, in the examples where a mute closes the syllable, the final Sees 


comes somewhat nearer to a vocal S*wd, especially as in almost all the cases 
a weakening of a final vowel has taken place, viz. AN ‘att? from FN ’atti ?anti), 


mbop from bap (ef. in this form, the 2nd sing. fem. perf. Qal, even 
ns3, after a vowel, Gn 168, Mi 47°, &., according to the readings of Baer), 
ay yist? from Maw, &e. The Arabic actually has a short vowel in analogous 
forms. In TH borrowed from the Indian, as also in DYP (gost) Pr 2221; 
and in Spin“ DN ne addas (for which we should expect DIA) Pr 30 the final 
mute of itself attracts a slight vowel sound. ; 


/ Rem. The proper distinction between simple S¢wa mobile and quiescens depends 


on a correct understanding of the formation of syllables (§ 26). The beginner 
may observe for the present, that (1) S¢wd is always mobile (a) at the beginning 
of a word (except in DAY, ‘HW § 97 b, note); (b) under a consonant with 
DageS forte, e.g. ID} gid-d°phii; (c) after another Sewd, e. g. sup yigt lit 


(except at the end of the word, see aboye, 7). (2), Sed is quiescens (a) at the 
end of a word, even in the 3 (0) before another Séwa. 


§1L. Other Signs which affect the Reading. 


Very closely connected with the vowel points are the reading-signs, 
which were probably introduced at the same time. Besides the 
diacritical point over & and w, a point is placed within a consonant 


* On H__ as an ending of the 2nd sing. fem. perf, Qal of verbs nm”, see 
$75 m. 
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to show that it has a stronger sound. On the other hand a horizontal 
stroke (Raphé) over a consonant is a sign that it has not the stronger 
sound. According to the different purposes for which it is used the 
point is either (1) Dage¥ forte, a sign of strengthening (§ 12); or 
(2) Dages lene, a sign of the harder pronunciation of certain con- 
sonants ($ 13); or (3) Mappig, a sign to bring out the full consonantal 
value of letters which otherwise serve as vowel letters (§ 7 6), especially 
in the case of 7 at the end of the word (§ 14 a). The Raphé, which 
excludes the insertion of any of these points, has almost entirely gone 
out of use in our printed texts (§ 14 ¢). 


§ 12. Dages in general,! and Dages forte in particular. 


Cf. Graetz, ‘Die mannigfache Anwendung u. Bedeut. des Dagesch,’ in 
Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. u. Wiss. d. Judent., 1887, pp. 425 ff. and 473 ff. 


1. Dages, a point standing in the middle of a consonant,? denotes, a 
according to § 11, (a) the strengthening ® of a consonant (Dages forte), 
e.g. bap qittél (§ 20); or (b) the harder pronunciation of the letters 
NBD (Dages lene). For a variety of the latter, now rarely used in 
our printed texts, see § 13 ¢. 


The root WIT in Syriac means fo pierce through, to bore through (with sharp b 
iron); hence the name Dage} is commonly explained, solely with reference 
to its form, by puncture, point. But the names of all similar signs are derived 
rather from their grammatical significance. Accordingly wy4 may in the 
Masora have the sense: acuere (literam), i.e. to sharpen a letter, as well as to 
harden it, i.e. to pronounce it as hard and without aspiration. wT acuens 
(iteram) would then be a sign of sharpening and hardening (like Mappigq 
PDD proferens, as signum prolationis), for which purposes a prick of the pen, or 
puncture, was selected. The opposite of Dages is MD soft, § 14 ¢, and § 22 n. 


2. In grammar Dages forte, the sign of strengthening, is the more ¢ 
important. It may be compared to the szcilicus of the Latins (Luculus 
for Lucullus) or to the stroke over m and 7”. In the unpointed text 
it is omitted, like the vowels and other reading signs, 

For the different kinds of Dage¥ forte, see § 20. 





1 Oort, Theol. Tijdschr. 1902, p. 376, maintains that ‘the Masoretes recognized 
no distinction between DageS lene and forte. They used a Dages where they 
considered that -a letter had the sharp, not the soft or aspirated sound.’ 
This may be true; but the old-established distinction between the two kinds 
of Dages is essential for the right understanding of the grammatical forms. 

2 Waw with Dage¥ (3) cannot in our printed texts be distinguished from a 
waw pointed as Siréq (1); in the latter case the point should stand higher up. 
The } % is, however, easily to be recognized since it cannot take a vowel before 
or under it. ? ro 

3 Stade, Lehrb. der hebr. Gr., Lpz. 1879, pp. 44, 103, rightly insists on the 
expression strengthened pronunciation instead of the older term doubling, since 
the consonant in question is only written once, The common expression 
arises from the fact that in transcription a strengthened consonant can only be 
indicated by writing it as double. 
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§ 13. Dageé lene. 

Ginsburg, Introd., p. 114 ff.: Dagesh and Raphe. 2 

( * 1. Dage¥ lene, the sign of hardening, is in ordinary printed texts 
placed only within the NDD722 letters (§ 6 n) as a sign that they 
should be pronounced with their original hard sound (without aspira- 
tion), ¢.g e700 melékh, but inp mal-ké ; Vn taphar, but “an? M yith “por; ; 
An athd, but AAW yis-te. 

b ~~ 2. The cases in which a DageS lene is to be inserted are stated in 
§ 21. -It occurs almost exclusively at the beginning of words and 
syllables. In the middle of the word it can easily be distinguished 
from Dages forte, since the latter always has a vowel before it, whereas 
DageS lene never has; accordingly the. Daged in “BN” “appt, DD) rabbim 


must be for te, but. in. Pay yigdal it is lene. 

Cc. A-variety of the DageS lene is used in many manuscripts, as well as in Baer’s 
‘editions, though others (including Ginsburg in the first two cases, Introd., 
pp: 121, 130, 603, 662) reject it together with the Hatefs discussed in § 10 g. 
It is inserted in c¢onsonants other than the B°gadk*phath to call attention 
expressly to the beginning of a new syllable: (a) when the same consonant 


precedes in close connexion, e. g. ‘3? boa y 9%, where, owing to the Daye, 
_the coalescing of the two Lameds is avoided ; (b) in eases like ‘DMD 623) 
\ mah-si (not mah-st) ; (c) accor ding to some ‘(ineluding Baer; not in ‘ed, Mant. } 


in x in the combination xd Dt 32°, or 1 xb Hb 18, 26 &e. (so always 
also in Ginsburg’s text, except in Gn 38°); see also § 20 e and g.—Delitzsch 
appropriately gives the name of DageS orthophonicum to this variety of Dagex 
(Bibl. Kommentar, 1874, on w 94!*) ; ef. moreover Delitzsch, Luth. Zitschr., 1863, 
p- 413; also his Oomplutensische Varianten eu dem Alttest, Texte, Lpz. 1878, p. 12+ 

d 8. When Dages forte is placed in a Bgadk*phath, the strengthening 
nécessarily excludes its aspiration, e.g. EN, from "BIS. 


§ 14. Mappiq and Raphe. 


a 1. Mappig, like Dages, also a point within the consonant, serves in 
the letters 118 as a sign that they are to be regarded as full 
consonants and not as vowel letters. In most editions of the text it 
is only used in the consonantal 7 at the end of words (since 7 can 
never be a vowel letter in the middle of a word), e.g. 723 gabhah 
(to be high), MAYS ’arsah (her land) which has a consonantal ending 
(shortened from -ha@), different from AYN ’drsa@ (to the earth) which 
has a vowel ending. 

b Rem. 1. Without doubt such a He was distinctly aspirated like the Arabic 


Ha at the end of a syllable. There are, however, cases in which this nm has 


lost its consonantal character (the Mappiq of course disappearing too), so 
that it remains only as a vowel letter; cf. § 91 ¢ on the ard fem, sing. 


C . The name P°5') means proferens, i.e, a sign which brings out the sound of 
the letter distinctly, as a consonant, The same sign was selected for this 
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and for Dage’, since both are intended to indicate a hard, i.e. a strong, sound. 
Hence Raphé (see ¢) is the opposite of both. 

_ 2. In MSS. Mappigq is also found with &, },%, to mark them expressly as d 
consonants, e.g. A (géy), 2 (qaw, au), for which } is also used, as wy, &e. 
For the various statements of the Masora (where these points are treated as 
Dages), see Ginsburg, The Massorah, letter 8, § 5 (also Introd., pp. 557, 609, 637, 
77°), and ‘The Dageshed Alephs in the Karlsruhe MS.’ (where these points 
are extremely frequent), in the Verhandlungen des Berliner Orientalisten-Kongresses, 
Berlin, i. 1881, p. 136 ff. The great differences in the statements found in 
the Masora point to different schools, one of which appéars to have intended 
that every audible 8 should be pointed.. In the printed editions the point 
occurs only four times with N (N or &), Gn 43%, Ly 231", Ezr &!8 and Jb 3371 
a) ; where the point can be taken only as an orthophonetic sign, not with 
Konig as DageS forte). Cf. Delitzsch, Hiob, and ed., p. 439 ff. 

2. Raphé (MB) i.e. weak, soft), a horizontal stroke over the letter, € 
is the opposite: of both kinds of Dage¥ and Mappiq, but especially of 
Dages lene. In exact manuscripts every np3712 letter has either 
Dage§ lene or Raphe, e.g. 720 méléekh, “BF, mn’. In modern editions 
(except Ginsburg’s 1st ed.) Raphé is used only when the absence of a 
Dages or Mappiq requires to be expressly pointed out. 


. $15. The Accents. 
On the ordinary accents (see below, e), cf. W. Heidenheim, Doyen SDEWID a 
[ The Laws of the Accents], Rddelheim, 1808 (a compilation from older Jewish 
writers on the accents, with a commentary); W. Wickes (see also below), 
DAD ND DYY [The Accents of the Twenty-one Books], Oxford, 1887, an 
exhaustive investigation in English; J. M. Japhet, Die Accente der hl. Schrift 
(exclusive of the books HDX), ed. by Heinemann, Frankf. a, M. 1896; Priitorius, 
Die Herkunft der hebr. Accente, Berlin, 1901, and (in answer to Gregory’s criticism 
in the TLZ. 1901, no. 22) Die Uebernahme der friih-mittelgriech. Neumen durch die 
Juden, Berlin, 1902; P. Kahle, ‘Zur Gesch. der hebr. Accente,’ ZDMG. 55 
(agor), 167 ff. (1, on the earliest Jewish lists of accents; 2, on the mutual 
relation of the various systems of accentuation; on p. 179 ff. he deals 
with the accents of the 3rd system, see above, § 8g, note); Margolis, art. 
‘Accents,’ in the Jewish Encycl. i (1901), 149 ff.; J. Adams, Sermons in Accents, 
London, 1906.—On the accents of the Books D’NN (see below, h), S. Baer, 
MON mn [Accentual Laws of the Books NON), Rédelheim, 1852, and his 
appendix to Delitzsch’s Psalmencommentar, vol. ii, Lpz. 1860, and in the 5th 
ed., 1894 (an epitome is given in Baer-Delitzsch’s Liber Psalmorum hebr., Lpz. 
1861, 1874, 1880); ef. also Delitzsch’s most instructive ‘ Accentuologischer 
Commentar’ on Psalms 1-3, in his Psalmencommentar of 1874, as well as the 
numerous contributions to the accentual criticism of the text, &c., in the 
editions of Baer and Delitzsch, and in the commentaries of the latter ; 
W. Wickes, n”DN ‘Dy [Accents of the Poet. Books], Oxford, 1881; Mitchell, in 
the Journal of Bibl. Lit., 1891, p. 144 ff.; Baer and Strack, Dikduke ha-t?amim, 
Pontos J 


1. As Pratorius (see above) has convincingly shown, the majority of 
the Hebrew accents, especially, according to Kahle (see above), the 
‘Conjunctivi’, were adopted by the Jews from the neums and punctua- 
tion-marks found in Greek gospel-books, and, like these, their primary 
purpose was to regulate minutely the public reading of the sacred 
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text. The complete transformation and amplification of the system 
(in three different forms, see § 8 g, note), which soon caused the Jews 
to forget its real origin, is clearly connected with the gradual change 
from the speaking voice in public reading to chanting or singing. 
The accents then served as a kind of musical notes. Their value 
as such has, however, with the exception of a few traces, become 
lost in transmission. On the other hand, according to their original 
design they have also a twofold use which is still of the greatest 
importance for grammar (and syntax), viz. their value (a) as 
marking the tone, (b) as marks of punctuation to indicate the logical 
(syntactical) relation of single words to their immediate surroundings, 
and thus to the whole sentence.” 

C 2. Asa mark of the tone the accent stands almost invariably (but 
see below, e) with the syllable which has the principal tone in the word. 
This is usually the ultima, less frequently the penultima. Amongst 
the Jewish grammarians a word which has the tone on the ultima is 
called Milra‘ (Aram. yon i.e. accented below’), e.g. bop gatdl; a word 
which has the tone on the penultima is J/71‘él (Aram. Don, accented 
above), e.g. 1d mélékh. Besides this, in many cases a secondary tone 
is indicated in the word by Methég (cf. § 16). Examples such as 
am M7pY2. Is 50° (cf. 408, Ex 15°, Jb 12", La 2") are regarded by 
the Jewish grammarians as even proparoaytone.* 

d 8. As marks of interpunctuation the accents are subdivided into 
those which separate (Distinctivi or Domint) and those which connect 
(Conjunctivi or Servi). Further a twofold system of accentuation is 
to be noted: (a) the common system found in twenty-one of the 
Books (the n’’3 i.e. twenty-one), and (6) that used in the first three 
Books of the Hagtographa, viz. Psalms, Proverbs, and Job, for which 
the vox memor. is N28, from the initial consonants of the names, pan 
Psalms, vin Proverbs, 158 Job, or more correctly, according to their 
original sequence, 0’8N (ANA twin), so that O’NN ‘QYO means the 
accents (sing. OYD) of these three Books. The latter system is not 
only richer and more complicated in itself, but also musically more 
significant than the ordinary accentuation. 


1 On the attempts of Christian scholars of the sixteenth century to express 
the Hebrew accents by musical notes, cf. Ortenberg, ZDMG. 1889, p. 534. 

2 At the same time it must not be forgotten that the value of the accent 
as a mark of punctuation is always relative; thus, e. g.’Athndh as regards the 
logical structure of the sentence may at one time indicate a very important 
ee in Gn 1‘); at another, one which is almost imperceptible (as in 

MeTD): 

* “Above’ in this sense means what comes before, ‘below’ is.what comes 
after ; cf. Bacher, ZAW. 1907, p. 285 f. 

4 Cf. Delitzsch on Is 401%, 
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I. The Common Accents. 


Preliminary remark. The accents which are marked as prepositive stand to € 
the right over or under the initial consonant of the word ; those marked as 
postpositive, to the left over or under the last consonant. Consequently in 
both cases the tone-syllable must be ascertained independently of the accent 
(but cf. below, 7). 


A. Dussunetive Accents (Distinctivi or Domini). 5 i 

eed ee pibp Silliq (end) always with the tone-syllable of the last 
word before Sdph pastiq (:), the verse-divider, e.g. ? /IN7. 

2. (= -) DPS ’Athnah or NANNY ’Athnahta (rest), the principal 
divider within the verse. 

Barra) NADID’ Segélta, postpositive, marks the fourth or fifth sub- 
ordinate division, counting backwards from ’Athndh (e.g. 
Gu Le): 

3b. (|) nowow Sal¥életh (i.e. chain), as disjunctive, or Great 
Saléleth, distinguished by the following stroke? from 
the conjunctive in the poetic accentuation, is used for 





* All the disjunctives occur in Is 39%.—The earlier Jowish accentuologists 
already distinguish between pnd Reges and DW Servi. The division 
of the disjunctive accents into Imperatores, Reges, Duces, Comites, which 
became common amongst Christian grammarians, originated in the Scru- 
tintum S. S. ex accentibus of Sam. Bohlius, Rostock, 1636, and, as the source of 
manifold confusion, had better be given up. The order of the accents in 
respect to their disjunctive power is shown in general by the above classifica- 
tion, following Wickes: In respect to the height of tone (in chanting) 1, 2, 
5, 4, 8, Which were low and long sustained notes, are to be distinguished from 
the high notes (7, 3°, 6, 13, 9), and the highest (3, 11, 12, 10); ef. Wickes, 
8”3 0 p.12 ff—The name D'PYb (later= accents in general) was originally 
restricted to the disjunctives, see Kahle, 1. ¢., p. 169. 

2 This stroke is commonly confused with Pasegy, which has the same form. 
But Paséq (=restraining, dividing, also incorrectly called P®siq) is neither an 
independent accent, nor a constituent part of other accents, but is used as a 
mark for various purposes; see the Masoretie lists at the end of Baer’s 
editions, and Wickes, Accents of the Twenty-one Books, p. 120 ff., where Paséq is 
divided into distinctivum, emphaticum, homonymicum, and euphonicum. The con- 
jecture of Olshausen (Lehrd., p. 86 f.), that Paséq served also to point out 
marginal glosses subsequently interpolated into the text, has been further 
developed by E. von Ortenberg, ‘ Die Bedeutung des Paseq fiir Quellenschei- 
dung in den BB. d. A. T.,’ in Progr. des Domgymn. zu Verden, 1887, and in the 
article, ‘Paseq u. Legarmeh,’ in ZAW. 1887, p. 301 ff. (but see Wickes, ibid. 
1888, p. 149 ff.; also E. Kénig, in the Ztschr. f. kirchl. Wiss. u. kirchl. Leben, 
1889, parts 5 and 6; Maas, in Hebraica, v. 121 ff., vili. 89 ff.). Pratorius, 
ZDMG. 1899, p 683 ff., pointed out that Paseg (which is pre-masoretic and 
quite distinct from L°garmeh) besides being a divider (used especially for the 
sake of greater clearness) also served as a sign of abbreviation. For further 
treatment of Paseq see H. Grimme, ‘ Pasekstudien,’ in the Bibl. Ztschr., i. 337 ff, 
ii. 28 ff., and Psalmenprobleme, &c., Freiburg (Switzerland), 1902, p. 173, where 
it is argued that Paseg indicates variants in a difficult sentence ; J. Kennedy, 
The Note-line in the Heb. Scriptures, Edinb. 1903, with an index of all the occur- 
rences of Paseqg, p. 117 ff. According to Kennedy the ‘note-line’, of which 
he distinguishes sixteen different kinds, is intended to draw attention to 
some peculiarity in the text ; it existed long before the Masoretes, and was 
no longer understood by them. See, however, the reviews of EH. Kénig, Theol. 
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Segdlta (sevén times altogether) when this would stand 
at the head of the sentence; cf. Gn19", &c. 

Biel es) bing Pt Zaqéph gadél, and 

4b. (+) HOR AP Zagéph qaton. The names refer to their musical 
character. As a disjunctive, Little Ziqéph is by nature 
stronger than Great Zaqéph; but if they stand together, 
the one which comes first is always the stronger. 

5. (<) SMBY Tiphha or 8M Tarha, a subordinate disjunctive 
before Silliq and ’Athnah, but very often the principal 
disjunctive of the whole verse instead of ’Athnah; always 
so when the verse consists of only two or three words 

; (e.g. Is 238), but also in longer verses (Gn 3”). 

6. (--) YS) Rebhia’. 

4. (=) SPU Zarga, postposrtive. 

8a. (--) NOWB Padta, postpositive,’ and 

8b, (—) 2D. Yethibh, prepositive, and thus different from Mehup- 
pakh. Yethibh is used in place of Pasta when the latter 
would stand on a monosyllable or on a foretoned word, 
not preceded by a conjunctive accent. 

9. () “24 Tebhir. 

10a, (—-) MU GéreS or DIO Teres, and 

10 b. (=) Dw} Geraxdyim? or Double Gére8, used for GéreS, when 
the tone rests on the ultima, and ’Azla does not precede. 

11a, (~~) WB Pazér, and 

110. ~) bin NB Pazér gaddl (Great Pazér) or T7B ‘IP Qarné phara 
(cow-horns), only used 16 times, for special emphasis. 

iz, (--) npiay NOM Telika gedéla or Great Telika, prepositive. 

etn al (Rs) mp Legarmth, i.e. Mainah (see below) with a following 
stroke, ; 

Stud. u. Krit., 1904, p. 448 ff., G. Beer, 7'LZ. 1905, no. 3, and esp. A. Kloster- 

mann, Theol. Lit.-blatt, 1904, no. 13, with whom Ginsburg agrees (Verhand- 

lungen des Hamb. Or.-kongresses von 1902, Leiden, 1904, p. 210 ff.) in showing 
that the tradition with regard to the 479 or 480 uses of Paseqg is by no means 
uniform. The purpose of Paseg is clearly recognizable in the five old rules; 
as a divider between identical letters at the end and beginning of two words ; 
between identical or very similar words ; between words which are absolutely 
contradictory (as God and evil-doer) ; between words which are liable to be 
wrongly connected ; and lastly, between heterogeneous terms, as ‘ Eleazar the 

High Priest, and Joshua’. But the assumption of a far-reaching critical 

importance in Paseg is at least doubtful.—Cf. also the important article by 


H. Fuchs, ‘Pesiq ein Glossenzeichen,’ in the Vierteljahrsschrift f. Bibelkunde, 
Aug. 1908, p. 1 ff. and p. 97 ff. 


_* If the word in question has the tone on the penultima, Pasta is placed 
over it also, e.g. 31N Gn 12; ef. below, J. 
® Wickes requires Gerkdyim (D3). 
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14. 
ES: 


16 a. 
16 6. 


17: 
18. 


19. 
20. 


a Sas 


B. Consunctive Accents (Conjunctivi or Servi). g 

(—) 722 Minah. 

(—) Fe) Mehuppakh or 872 Mahpakh.. 

(—) 821°) or NDIND Meérekha, and 

(—) ABP Mérekha khephiila or Double Mér*kha. 

(—-) 8277 Darga. 

5) NDI ’Azla, when associated with Gére¥ (see above) also 
called Qadma. 

(—) mabp xwrdn Telisa qetannd or Little Telia, postpositive. 

(-) 5252 Galgal or NY Yerah, 

i) xdany Meayyela or NDIND May‘la, a variety of Tiphha, 
serves to mark the secondary tone in words which have 
Sillaq or ’Athnah, or which are united by Maqqéph 
with a word so accentuated, e.g. NI-N¥*} Gn 8%.] 


II. The Accents of the Books d/’sn. 


A. Duisrinotrvr. h 

(—) Sillaq (see above, I, 1), 

ee ome nbiy. ‘Olé weyéréd," a stronger divider than 

(=) ’Athnah (see above, I, 2). In shorter verses ’Athnah 
suffices as principal distinctive; in longer verses ‘Olé 
w’yéred serves as such, and is then mostly followed by 
’Athnah as the principal disjunctive of the second half 
of the verse. 

(—) Rebhi* gadél (Great Rebhi*). 

(—) Rebhi® mugra8, i.e. Rebhi* with Gére¥ on the same word. 

(+) Great SalSéleth (see above, I. 3 8). 

(+-) W3¥ Sinndr (Zarga), as postpositive, is easily distinguished 
from N13¥ Sinnérith similarly placed, which is not an 
independent accent, but stands only over an open syllable 
before a consonant which has Mérekha or Mahpakh. 

(—) Rebhi qatdn (Little Rebhis’) immediately before ‘Olé 
weydréd. 

(—) 71 Dehi or Tiphha, prepositive, to the right underneath 
the initial consonant, e.g. 37 (consequently it does not 
mark the tone-syllable). 


1 Wrongly called also Mér*kha m*huppakh (Mé*kha mahpakhatum), although 
the accent underneath isin no way connected with Mér*kha ; cf. Wickes, l.c., 


p. 14. 
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10. (+) Pazér (see above, I, 11 a). 

11 a. (|) Mehuppakh legarmeh, i.e. Mahpakh with a following 
stroke. 

11 b. (|—-) ’Azla legarméh, i.e. ’Azla with a following stroke. 


B, ConsuNcTIVI. 


12, (—-) Mérekha (see above, I. 16 a). 
13. (—) Manah (see above, I. 14). 


&. 


tae (=) aby ‘Tlay or Mfinah superior. 

15. (—) 8M Tarha (under the tone-syllable, and thus easily 
distinguished from No. 9). 

16. (—) Galgal or Yerah (see above, I. 20). 


yi 


17. (<) Mehuppakh or Mahpakh (see above, J. 15), 
18. (--) ’Azla (see above, I. 18). 


19. (+) Salgéleth qetanna (Little Salxéleth). 
The last three are distinguished from the disjunctives of 
the came name by the absence of the stroke. 


[20. (—) Sinnérith, see above under No. 7.] 


REMARKS ON THE ACCENTS. 
I. As Signs of the Tone. 


ke 1. Asin Greek and English (cf. eipi and efut, compact and compdct) so also in — 
Hebrew, words which are written with the same consonants are occasionally 


distinguished by the position of the tone, e.g. aa bant (they built), 22 ban 
(in us) 5 MOP gama (she stood up), NDP gama (standing up, fem.). 

2. As a rule the accent stands on the tone-syllable, and properly on its 
initial consonant. In the case of prepositives and postpositives alone (see 
above, e) the tone-syllable must be ascertained independently of the accent. 
In many MSS. as well as in Baer’s editions of the text, the postpositive sign 
in foretoned words stands also over the tone-syllable after the analogy of 


Paxta (see above, I. 8 a, note); eg. inayr oo Gn 194; so the prepositive 
sign in cases like ‘/]*) Gn 81. 


II. As Signs of Punctwation. 


m 3. In respect to this use of the accents, every verse is regarded as a period 
which closes with Silltiq, or in the figurative language of the grammarians, 
as a province (ditio) which is governed by the great distinctive at the end. 
According as the verse is long or short, i.e. the province great or small, there 
are several subordinate Domini of different grades, as governors of greater 
and smaller divisions. When possible, the subdivisions themselves are also 
split up into parts according to the law of dichotomy (see Wickes, The Accents 
of the Twenty-one Books, p. 29 ff ).—When two or more equivalent accents (Zagéph, 
R°bhia‘) occur consecutively, the accent which precedes marks a greater 
division than the one which follows; cf. e.g. the Zagéph, Gn 120%, 

m 4. In general a conjunctive (Servus) unites only such words as are closely . 
connected in sense, e.g. a noun with a following genitive or a noun with an 
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y 
adjective. For the closest connexion between two or more words Maggéph is 
added (§ 164). 

5. The consecution of the several accents (especially the correspondence of O 
disjunctives with their proper conjunctives) conforms in the most minute 
details to strict rules, for a further investigation of which we must refer to 
the above-mentioned works. Here, to avoid misunderstanding, we shall 
only notice further the rule that in the accentuation of the books D’NN, the 


R°bhi* mugras before Sillug, and the D’hi before ’Athnak, must be changed into 
conjunctives, unless at least two toneless syllables precede the principal . 
disjunctive. For this purpose S¢wA mobile after Qames, Sere, or Holem (with 
Metheg) is to be regarded as forming a syllable. After ‘Olé w*ydréd the 
?Athnah does not necessarily act as pausal (cf, Delitzsch on wy 45°). The 
condition of our ordinary texts is corrupt, and the system of accents can 
only be studied in correct editions [see Wickes’ two treatises ]. 

6. A double accentuation occurs in Gn 35”, from 332") onward (where P 


the later accentuation, intended for public reading, aims at uniting vy. 22 
and 23 into one, so as to pass rapidly over the unpleasant statement in v. 22); 
and in the Decalogue, Ex 20? #; Dt56# Here also the later (mainly 
superlinear) accentuation which closes the first verse with D’73) (instead of 


435) is adopted simply for the purposes of public reading, in order to reduce 


the original twelve verses (with sublinear accentuation) to ten, the number 
of the Commandments. Thus Q'7iy at the end of v. 2 has Sillugq (to close 


the verse) in the lower accentuation, but in the upper, which unites vv. 2-6 
(the actual words of God) into a single period, only R*bhi*. Again %35, 
regarded as closing v. 3, is pointed Pe) (pausal Qames with Silluq), but in 
the upper accentuation it is pI :) with Pathah because not in pause. (Originally 
there may have been a third accentuation requiring DYT3) and “2B; and thus 


representing vv. 2 and 3 as the first commandment.) Further the upper 
accentuation unites vv. 8-11 into one period, while in vv. 12-15 the lower 
accentuation combines commandments 5-8 into one verse. Cf. Geiger, 
Urschrift u. Uberseteungen der Bibel, p. 3733; Japhet, op. cit., p. 158, and esp. 
K. J. Grimm, Johns Hopkins Univ. Circ. xix (May, 1900), no, 145. 


§16. Of Maqgéph and Methég. 


These are both closely connected with the accents. “af 

1. Maqgéph (FP ie. binder) is a small horizontal stroke between 
the upper part of two words which so connects them that in respect 
of tone and pointing they are regarded as one, and therefore have 
only one accent. Two, three, or even four words may be connected 
in this way, e.g. poy->3 every man, ayy-Pa-ny every herb, Gn 1™, 
-wg-Pany all that he had, Gn 25’. 


Certain monosyllabic prepositions and conjunctions, such as “by (Dy AW) b 
until, -by upon, “DY with, aby ne, “DS if, whether, ~}1D from, 72 lest, are almost 
always found with a following Maqgéph, provided they have not become 
independent forms by being combined with prefixes, e.g. YD, DYtd, in which 


case Maqqéph as a rule does not follow. Occasionally Maqqéph is replaced 
by a conjunctive accent (see above, § 9-u, 1c), as, according to the Masora, 


in Dt 27°, 2S 20%, Jer 2589, 29%, Ec 94 in the case of “03 DN 5 WA OO br 31 
in the case of “N&, the objective particle, Longer words are, however, con- 
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nected by Magqgéph with a following monosyllable, e.g. mo-ypan7 Gn 6°, 
j2-) Gn 17; or two words of more than one syllable, e.g. WWY"NYaAY 
CR kt : 


seventeen, Gn 711. Cf. the Greek proclitics év, éx, eis, ei, ds, ov, which are atonic, 
and Jean on the following word. 


C 2. Métheg (an i.e. a bridle), a small perpendicular stroke under 
the consonant to the left of the vowel, indicates most frequently the 
secondary stress or counter-tone, as opposed to the principal tone 
marked by the accents.. It serves, however, in other cases to point 
out that the vowel should not be hastily passed over in pronunciation, 
but should be allowed its full sound. Hence other names of Méthég 
are Ma’rikh, i.e. lengthener, and Ga‘yd, i.e. raising of the voice, 
which is Great Ga‘y@ with long vowels, otherwise Litile Ga‘ya.* 


d It is divided into: 1. The light Méthéy. This is subdivided again into 
(a) the ordinary Méthég of the counter-tone, as a rule in the second (open) 


syllable before the tone, e.g. pINa (cf. also such cases as 737929) ; but also 
in the third when the second is closed, e.g. DYDINA (also in such cases as - 
72097120), and when the third is not suitable for it, even in the fourth 
(open) syllable before the tone. This Méthég may be repeated in the fourth 
syllable before the tone, when it already stands in the second, e. g. Dany ay, 


Finally it is always added to the vowel of an open ultima, which is joined 
by Maqgéph to a word beginning with a toneless syllable and so without 


Méthég (e. g. PNTeNT23, on the other hand NYP DW, MYIN-ND), or to a 
word beginning with S¢wd before the tone-syllable, e.g. Sala) : Sandy’, 
&c. ; the object being to prevent the S¢wé from becoming quiescent. — ae 
€ The ordinary light Méthég is omitted with a movable 3 copulative, con- 
sequently we do not find D3}, &e. (nor even 2; &e., contrary to b,a; but 
37h, &c., according to b, 5, cf. § 10 g. b). iss 
yf (0) The firm or-indispensable Méthtg. (a) With all long vowels (except in 
certain cases, 5 copulative, see above), which are followed by a Sewa mobile 
preceding the tone-syllable, e.g. INT, WW? , &. (8) To emphasize a 
long vowel in a closed syllable immediately before Maqgéph, e. g. »b=nyi 
Gn 4” (not Soth-li); hence also with 22 y 1382, and “NN Jb 416 (for 22 and 
“NS ; cf. also “nND Jo 1518, &e.). (vy) With Sere, which has become toneless 
through retraction of the tone, in order to prevent its being pronounced as 
S%ghél, e.g. NYA 3& Pr 12! (not *énebh). (8) With all vowels before com- 
posite Sed, e.g. Thy", Dpys, &e. (except when the following consonant is 
strengthened, e. g. wap Is 627, because the strengthening by Dage¥ excludes 
the retarding of the vowel by Méthég); so in the cases discussed in § 28 C; 
where a short vowel has taken the place of a Hateph, as Woy", &e. (€) In the 
preformative syllable of all forms of A‘M to be, and mn ‘to live, when Sewé 
a apa TT 
quiescens stands under the 7 or M, e.g. AM , MIM (yih-yé, tih-yé), &e., ef. 
Soi beds at Hel 
a 


* Cf. as the source of this account of Méthég, the exhaustive treatment by 
S. Baer, ‘Methég-Setzung nach ihren iiberlieferten Gesetzen,’ in A. Merx’s 
Archiv fiir die wissenschaftl. Exforschung des A. Test., Heft i, Halle, 1867, p. 56 ff. 
and Heft ii. 1868, p. 194 ff.; Baer and Strack, Dikduke ha-tfamim, p. 30 ff. : 
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§ 63q. (¢) With the Qames of the pharal forms of na house (thus Dyna 
battim, ef. § 96 under )%2), and with nix 1 prithee! to guard against the pro- 


nunciation bdttim, dnnd.—Every kind "of light Méthég may in certain 
circumstances be changed into a conjunctive accent, e. g. DMA 2 Ch 34", &e. 


2. The grave Méthég (Ga‘ya in the more limited sense) is especially employed 
in the following cases in order more distinctly to emphasize a short vowel 
or an initial Sewa: (a) with the Pathah of the article or of the prefixes 


3, 3, 5 when followed by 5¢wd under a consonant without Dages, 2. g. non, 
nbond, &e., but not before » (before which } also remains without Méthég, aN 


the exception of ny and mm , when they are followed by Maqgéph, or accented 


with Pasta), nor before the ee syllable of a word, and neither before nor after 
the common Méthég; likewise not in words which are connected by a con- 
junctive accent with the following word ; (6) with the interrogative 1 with 


Pathah (except when it precedes %, Dages forte or the tone-syllable of the word), 
Bras sn. When a Swd follows the m1 and after the Sod there is an untoned 
oe Baer places the Méthtg to the right of the Pathak, e.g. NI Gn 27% 
(but ed. Mant. and Ginsb. ‘2); (c) with the Pathah or S*gol of oie article 
before a guttural (which cannot take Dage’3), e. g. pn, oa —The S¢wé- 
Ga‘ya (.)3 is especially important in the accentuation of oie D7, Nn, for purposes 
of musical recitation; it stands chiefly in words whose pr incipal tone is 
marked by a disjunctive without a preceding conjunctive, e. g. mm y 18, 


. The euphonic Ga‘yd, to ensure the distinct pronunciation of ‘those con- 
esate which in consequence of the loss of the tone, or because they close a 


syllable, might easily be neglected, e. g. 5 yey Gn 249; DIS np (here to 
avoid a hiatus) 28%, or in such cases as bn Jb 334, &e. ; Nv Gn 11, 


Méthég (especially in the cases mentioned in I, b,a) is a guide to correct 2 
pronunciation, since it distinguishes @ from 6 (except in the case noted in 


§ 9 », b) and 7 from 7; e.g. noe *a-kh*la (she has eaten), but nbs OKhla 
(food), since the __ stands here in a toneless closed syllable, and must 
therefore be a short vowel; thus also wy yi-r?'t% (they fear), but wT yin’ 
(they see), ww (they sleep), but sD) a (they "Tepeat). The Jewish grammarians, 
however, do not consider the syllables lengthened by Méthég as open. They 
regard the Sewa as quiescent in cases like nddN,, and belonging to the pre- 
ceding vowel; cf. Baer, Thorat ’Emeth, p.9, and in Merx’s Archiv, i. p. 60, 
Rem. 1, and especially Dikduke ha-t’amim, p. 13. 


§ 17. Of the Q’ré and K*thibh. Masora marginalis and 
Jfinalis. 


On Q*ré and K*thibh see Ginsburg, Intr., p. 183 ff.] 


1. The margin of Biblical MSS. and editions exhibits variants q 


of an early date (§ 3c), called “IP? to be read, since, according to 
a a a nl a a RC OD NY 

1 The common form is NBN, with an accent on both syllables, in which 
case, according to Qimhi the tone is always to be placed on the former. For 
the above ids of writing and position of the tone cf. Is 38°, Jon 1%, 4”, 


y 1164. 
2 On the necessity of the punctuation *}/ as passive participle (=legendum) 
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the opinion of the Jewish ‘critics, they are to be preferred to the 
2D, i.e. what is written in the text, and are actually to be read 
instead of it. 

On this account the vowels of the marginal reading (the Q%ré) are 
placed under the consonants of the text, and in order to understand 
both readings properly, the vowels in the text must be applied to the 
marginal reading, while for the reading of the text (the K%hibh) its own 
vowels are to be used. Thus in Jer 42° 328 occurs in the text, in the 
margin “Pp MN. Read 38 we (or according to Jewish tradition U8) 
in the text, in the margin WaIN, A small circle or asterisk in the 
text always refers to the marginal reading. 

b 2. Words or consonants which are to be passed over in reading, 
and are therefore left unpointed, are called ")? Noy IND (scriptum et 
non legendum), e.g. n& Jer 38", DN 39”, JIT 51°. Conversely, words 
not contained in the text, but required by the Masora (as indicated 
by the insertion of their vowels), are called 23 No} IP, eg. 28 8°, 
Jer 31°. See further Strack, Prolegomena Critica, p. 85; Dikduke 
ha-ifamim, §§ 62, 64; Blau, Masoretische Untersuchungen, p. 49 ff. 

C8. In the case of some very common words, which are always to be 
read otherwise than according to the K°thibh, it has not been con- 
sidered necessary to place the @ré in the margin, but its vowels are 
simply attached to the word in the text. This Q°ré perpetwwm occurs in 
the Pentateuch in 81] (Qeré NM) wherever N10 stands for the feminine 
(§ 32 2), and in W2 (Kethibh ays, Qeré 7192) always, except in Dt 22” 
(but the Sam. text always has x’n, A y2). The ordinary explanation 
of this supposed archaism, on the analogy of Greek 6 wats and 7 zats, 
our child, is inadequate, since there is no trace elsewhere of this epicene 
use ; “2 for n4y2 is rather a survival of a system of orthography in 
which a final vowel was written defectively, as in MIOP; cf. § 2 2.— 
Other instances are: 32¥H% (Q. 128%) Gn 30" &c., see the Lexicon, 
and Baer and Delitzsch, Genesis, p. 84, and below, note to § 47 b; 
DON (Q, DISK, properly DPN; MIN (Q. HW the Lord), or (after 
TN) TI (Q. DON) properly MM Yahwe (cf. § 102 m, and § 135 g, 
note) ; on DY, DY for 2Y, ‘NY, see § gy d, end. 

d 4. The masoretic apparatus accompanying the biblical text is 
divided into (a) Masora marginalis, consisting of (a) Masora (mar- 
ginalis) magna on the upper and lower margins of MSS. ; (8) Masora 
(marginalis) parva between and on the right and left of the columns ; 
See Se SE a ae at a Se Se 


instead of “WP Q*t, which was formerly common but is properly a past tense 
(=lectum est), see Kautzsch, Gramm. des Bibl.-Aram., p. 81, note, 
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(b) Masora finalis at the end of the several books, counting Samuel, 
Kings, Minor Prophets, Ezra-Nehemiah, Chronicles, each as one 
book. On all three varieties see especially Ginsburg, Introd., p. 423 ff., 
and the appendices containing (p. 983 ff.) the masoretic treatise from 
the St. Petersburg MS. of a.p. 1009, and (p. 1000 ff.) specimens of 
the Masora parva and magna on two chapters. 

' In nearly all printed editions only the Masora finalis is found, maateatine 
the number of verses, the middle point of the book, &c., and a scanty 
selection from the Masora parva. The following alphabetical list of technical 
expressions (some of them Aramaic) and abbreviations, may suffice with the 


help of the lexicon to elucidate the subject. Further details will be found 
in the appendix to Teile’s edition of the Hebrew O.T., p. 1222 ff. 


TN letter. NDS nisi, except. YYON middle. 5"ON=PIDB AID NINN in the 
formula 5”DN xda without "Athnah or Soph-pasugq i.e. although no ’Athnak or 
Soph-pasug is written. 

3 with, before names of vowels or accents, as Apia yop Qames with Zageph 
used instead of Pathah (§ 29 7).—/1 as a numeral = two, as in D’DYD *3, two 
accents. NPA, see NYPId. 8“) = NIN NDI} (Aramaic) in another copy ; 
pl. fH JAD. _y’pI= BYInS pMDI in other books. Wa (Aram.) after. 

van fom: neal marked with Dages (or Mappiq). 571 leaf, page. 

—yY fem. NPY (Ar am.) small. 

bin profane, not sacred, e.g. IN Gn 19? because not referring toGod. pin 
except. DN written defectively, also wanting as “® /T)’aleph is omitted. 

pyb accent (see 2); DYO in Hiphil to chant an accent. 

“VIS superfluous. 

182 here. bb3 (Aram.) total, as adv. in generab. 

= m5 (Aram., from MN N) non est) =the form is not found elsewhere. 
pat accurately corrected. xbp full i.e. written plene. meer below =YIE0 
(§ 15 c). ndydn = Drydtp (§ 15 c). nny. separated, the name of the 
strangely formed Nans before pore. (§ 5 2). NWP that which is read, 
the name for all the O. T. scriptures. NY¥j21D part. 

M2 fem. 1M) quiescent, i.e. not sounded: ‘aby concealed, i.e. only retained 
orthographically. TAP) a point. “T3P2 pointed. 

N”D see 2, f1D"D onpetov, sign, esp. a mnemonic word or, frequently, sentence. 
MJD =DIDD total. FY/”D=PADB AID (§ 15 J). 

THDY column of a page. 

pIDe a masoretic verse. NPDE & space, esp. in the phrase PIDB yyy “5 


@ space within a verse, e.g. Gn 35%; ; ef. H. Gritz, Monatschrift fiir Gesch. u. Wiss. 
des Judentums, 1878, p. 481 ff., and H. Strack, ibid. 1879, p. 26 ff. 


7D =p, see above, c. Dap properly DIP before. po fem. A¥WDP pointed 
with Qames. NUP reader of the sacred text. ; 

N31, 13), N21 (Aram., all fem. sing.) large. 

nan word (consisting of more than one letter). Mon suspensa (§ 5 n, 
note 3). ‘UA (Aram.) two. 


CHAPTER II 


PECULIARITIES AND CHANGES OF LETTERS: THE 
SYLLABLE AND THE TONE 


§ 18. 


Tur changes which take place in the forms of the various parts 
of speech, depend partly on the peculiar nature of certain classes 
of letters and the manner in which they affect the formation of 
syllables, partly on certain laws of the language in regard to syllables 
and the tone. 


§ 19. Changes of Consonants. 


a The changes which take place among consonants, owing to the 
formation of words, inflexion, euphony, or to influences connected 
with the progress of the language, are commutation, assimilation, 
rejection, addition, transposition, softening. 

1. Commutation’ may take place between consonants which are 
either homorganic or homogeneous (cf. § 6 q), e.g. yy, DoY, by to 
exult, ny), m9, Aram. Ny? to be weary, yap and D3 to press, WD 
and 13D to close, dp and pb to escape. In process of time, and 
partly under the influence of Aramaic, the harder and rougher sounds 
especially were changed into the softer, e.g. PAY into PHY to laugh, 
¥3 into Ds to reject, and the sibilants into the corresponding mutes: 
t into 4, BW into n, ¥ into ». In many cases these mutes may be 
regarded as a return to an earlier stage of the pronunciation. 

The interchange of consonants, however, belongs rather to the 
lexicographical treatment of stems? than to grammatical inflexion. 
To the latter belong the interchange (a) of n and © in Hithpa‘é 
(§ 54 0); () of vand § in verbs primae Yéd (§ 69), 19% for 101, &e. 

b 2. Assimilation usually takes place when one consonant which 
closes a syllable passes over into another beginning the next syllable, 
and forms with it a strengthened letter, as zllustris for inlustris, affero 
for adfero, cv\AapBdve for cvvrAapBéve. In Hebrew this occurs, 





1 Cf. Barth, Etymologische Forschungen, Lpz. 1893, p. 15 ff. (* Lautverschie- 
bungen’). 
2 See in the Lexicon, the preliminary remarks on the several consonants, 
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(a) most frequently with 3, e.g. DY (for min-Xam) from there, THD C 
(for min-zé) from this, 19. (for yintén) he gives. 9 is not assimilated 
after the prefix ?, e.g. 9322, nor as a rule before gutturals (except 
sometimes before n), nor when it is the third consonant of the stem, 
e.g. H22Y (cf. however 7D3 for nathdntd) except when another Nun 
follows, cf. § 440; nor in some isolated cases, as Dt 33°, Is 291, 58°, 
all in the principal pause ; on 727 and ATID y 68%, see § 51 k, and 
§ 66 f. 

(6) Less frequently and only in special cases with 5, n, 5, e.g. Mp d 
(for yilgah) he takes; 22 for mithdabbér; N29 for ytthtamma ; }2iDh 
for tithkonen; SWIM for NYINN ; NAN for’ahadt; but in 1S 4” for nbd 
read probably ny). 

(c) In isolated cases with 7, }, ', e.g. 8IN prithee/ if from N rN; € 
1.and » mostly before sibilants in the verbal forms enumerated in § 71. 

Tn all these cases, instead of the assimilated letter, a Dages forte he 
appears in the following consonant, Dages, however, is omitted when 
the strengthened consonant would stand at the end of a word, since 
the strengthening would then be less audible (§ 20 2), e.g. AN nose 
(from ’anp), NM to give (from tint). 

The cases are less frequent where a weak letter is lost in pronunciation,1 
and in place of it the preceding stronger sound is sharpened, i, e. takes Dage’, 
e.g. wMdyP from wNSwP ($ 599). PDS for PODS (§ 66 e) is an Aramaism. 


3. Complete rejection takes place only in the case of weaker con- 
sonants, especially the sonants 3 and 5 the gutturals 8 and 7, and the 
two half vowels} and‘. Such rejection takes place, 

(a) at the beginning of a word (aphaeresis), when these weak con- / 
sonants (x, °, 5,3) are not supported by a full vowel, but have only 
Sewa, eg. 9273 we, also sD ; YI for YN; MP for np? ; Wl for W722, 
‘] for “2 Ez 2", 

Aphaeresis of a weak consonant with a full vowel is supposed to occur in 17 2 
Juro4 for TY; in AAA 28 224! for WAN; in Jw for Dwr Je 42; on MP 
Ez175 for ned, and on DMP Ho 115 for DnP?, see § 66 g, end. In reality, 
however, all these forms are to be regarded merely as old textual errors. 


(6) In the middle of a word (syncope), when Sewa precedes the /: 
weak consonant?; thus in the case of & (see further § 23 0-f, and 





1 Such a suppression of a letter is sometimes inaccurately called ‘ backward 


assimilation’. f ‘ 
2 Syncope of a strong consonant (}) occurs in A prithee! if this stands for 


‘YW (see Lexicon), also in Mpwin Am 8%, Kethibh for NYPWI (ef. AYP) 9°), and 
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§ 68 0-2), e.g. in DY for DAN. As a rule in such cases, however, 
the & is orthographically retained, e.g. nN? for msipe. Syncope 
occurs frequently in the case of i, e.g. 212 for p80? (§ 23 & and 
§ 35m), MOP? for BPD (§ 53 a). 

Syncope of 8 with SewA occurs in such cases as ‘J1N2 for ‘2782 
(cf. § 102 m); WYN) Ze 11°. On the cases in which » is wholly 
omitted after the article, see § 35 d. 

Finally, the elision of } and » in verbs 7” >) (§ 75 4) is an instance of 
syncope.—On the syncope of 7 between two vowels, see § 23 &. 

1 (ce) At the end of a word (apocope), e.g. mb3 pr. name of a city (ef. 
PP Gilonite); SP, where & though really rejected is orthographically 
retained, &c. On the apocope of 1 and in verbs VW’, see § 249, 
and § 75 a. 


Bolder changes (especially by violent apocope), took place in earlier 
periods of the language; notably the weakening of the feminine ending N__ 


ith to NG, see § 444, and § 80/. 


m 4. To avoid harshness in pronunciation a helping sound, Aleph 
prosthetic? with its vowel, is prefixed to some words, e. g. yi and 
YINt arm (cf. xbés, éxOés; spiritus, French esprit).—A. prosthetic » 
occurs probably in 27PY scorpion ; cf. Arab. ‘usfér bird (stem safara). 

nm 5. Transposition® occurs only seldom in the grammar, e. g. W2AWN 
for WYN (§ 54 b) for the sake of euphony; it is more frequent in 
the lexicon (¥22 and IY3 lamb, nowy and nrdy garment), but is 
mostly confined to sibilants and sonants. 

0 6. Softening occurs e.g. in 2333 star, from kaukabh=kawkabh for 
kubhkabh (cf. Syriac rawrab = rabrab); MiBOO phylacteries for taph- 
taphdth; according to the common opinion, also in WS man from ‘ins, 
cf. however § 96. 


§ 20. The Strengthening (Sharpening) of Consonants. 


a 1. The strengthening of a consonant, indicated by Dages forte, is 
necessary and essential (Dages necessarium) 


(a) when the same consonant would be written twice in succession 





in nba Jos 19% for noya (asin 15%). Probably, however, MfwW3) and 753 are 
only clerical errors, as is undoubtedly TN Am 88 for AN%D (9°). 
_ 1 Frensdorff, Ochla W’ochia, p. 97 f., gives a list of forty-eight words with 
quiescent &. 

2 This awkward term is at any rate as suitable as the name Alef protheticum 
proposed by Nestle, Marginalien wu. Materialien, Tubingen, 1893, p. 67 ff. 

3 Cf. Barth, Ztymologisohe Studien, Lpz. 1893, p. 1 ff.; Kénigsberger, in 
Zeitschrift f. wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1894, p. 451 ff, 
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without an intermediate vowel or S¢wd mobile ; thus we have 329) for 
30} nathdn-nd and mv for ‘mnw, 

(6) in cases of assimilation (§ r9 b-f), e.g. [FY for yinten. 

In both these cases the DageS is called compensativum. 

(c) When it is characteristic of a grammatical form, e.g. TAP) he has 
learned, "29 he has taught (Dages characteristicwm). In a wider sense 
this includes the cases in which a consonant is sharpened by Dages 
forte, to preserve a preceding short vowel (which in an open syllable 
would have to be lengthened by § 26), e.g. pba camels for 9’malim ; 


cf. § 93 ee and kk, § 93 pp. 


This coalescing of two consonants as indicated above does not take place O 
when the first has a vowel or $¢wé mobile. In the latter case, according to 


the correct Masora, a compound S¢wd should be used, preceded by Methég, e.g. 
pein, nbbp, &c. (cf. § 16). This pointing is not used before the suffix 7, 
e.g. 72740 Gn 274, but the first 5 has a vocal Swa, otherwise the second 3 
would have Dage¥ lene. Also when the former of the two consonants has 


been already strengthened by Dage forte, it can only have a vocal Sw, and 
any further contraction is therefore impossible. This applies also to cases 


where Dages forte has been omitted (see below, m), e.g. ibn properly PPI 
hal-l’l%, The form ‘390 Wy 94 (not 19537) might be explained as imperat. 
Pi‘él = ‘330 voltae were imperat. Qal the non-contraction of the monosyllabic 
ee would be as strange as it is in mw Jer 49%, and in the imperf. ov 

er 5°, j aoe 

2. A consonant is sometimes strengthened merely for the sake of C 
euphony (Dages euphonicum), and the strengthening is then not so 
essential. This occurs!— 

(a) when two words are closely united in pronunciation by Dages 
forte conjunctivum: (1) in the first letter of a monosyllable or of 
a word having the tone (or occasionally the counter-tone) on the first 
syllable,? when closely connected with the preceding word, if that 
word ends in a tone-bearing Qames (_) with S%wd mobile preceding, 
or a tone-bearing 1__,—called P17 (i.e. compressed) by the Jewish 


grammarians. 


The term monosyllable here and in f (by § 28 e) includes Segholates like 
AID3, NY, &., as well as forms like "7B, Sew, jny, and even }y33, 


1 Cf. Baer, ‘De primarum vocabulorum literarum dagessatione,’ in his 
Liber Proverbiorum, Lpz. 1880, pp. vii-xv; F. Priitorius, ‘ Uber den Ursprung 
des Dag. f. conjunctivum,’ in ZAW. 1883, p. 17 ff. (ascribed to an original 
assimilation of QF or 3). 

a sind alone, although having the tone on the ultima, invariably takes 
ad mee forte conj. when MYID with a conjunctive accent precedes, Ex 6°”, 
1524, &e. 
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Some limit the use of the Deniq to the closest connexion of a monosyllable 
with a following Begadk*phath. However, it also applies to cases like I-19 
Nu 228; nsyanpd Gn 23; y>-my? yor"; and even with Réi, FINI Pr 15"; 


ADSNwiL} Gn 43'%. In all these examples the tone, were it not for the 
Maqgéph, would be on the ultima of the first word. 


d= Rem. 1. When iN} this, has Maqgéph after it, a Dages forte conj. always follows, 
even if the next word is neither a monosyllable nor has the tone on the 
initial syllable ; thus not only in {pw7N}} Jer 23°, but also in AMEN Nu 1377, 
1Ch22'. In “N32 7377 Gn x 9? (where Maqgéph is represented by a conjunctive 
accent, § gu, Ic, and § 16 b), the S*ghdl coincides with the secondary tone- 
syllable. On the origin of Dag. f. conj. after “MD (for NID) what?, see § 37d, c. 


@ 2. Such eases as mS nk) Ex 15), the 2nd MDD in ver. 11, nbsa ver. 13, 
Ui JT cy Z Ts ATT 
iaN3 ver. 16, do not belong here. In these the Dages can only be intended 
for Dag. lene, see § 21 d. 


af. (2) In the first letter of a monosyllable, or of a word with the tone 
on the first syllable after a closely connected mil‘é ending in A or 
n. Such a milél is called by the Jewish grammarians P72) ‘DN 
(Aram.= Heb. PIN ANS) veniens ¢ longinquo (in respect of the tone). 
The attraction of the following tone-syllable by Dage¥ forte conj. is 
here also due to the exigencies of rhythm, e.g. el maw Wy 68%; 
82 NYYIN y 118” (so ed. Mant., but Ginsburg and Kittel x2 nywin); 
Pike TID Is 5"; SP MM Gn ri, The Mill may, however, 
also be due to a subsequent retraction of the tone (nasdg ’ahér, § 29 e), 
as in 2 AYY Gn 1".—The prefixes 2, 2, > and } alone do not take - 
a Dages in this case, except in 1, always, and nord y 19% Such 
forms as °? AYSPN) Gn 21®, TO NPR y 26", 1H APA Ib a1, and 
even 1% N}2Y2 Is 50% (i.e. the cases where the tone is thrown back 
from the ultima on to the syllable which otherwise would have 
Metheg), ave likewise regarded as mél‘él. On the other hand, e. g. 
A> M5 Gn 4°, not 3? since the first @ of 779 could not have Metheg. 
When words are closely united by Maqgéph the same rules apply as 
above, except that inthe first word Metheg, in the secondary tone, takes 
the place of the accent, cf. Mew Gn 1”; SINT Gn 32) &. 
Finally, the DageS is used when the attracted word does not begin 


with the principal tone, but with a syllable having Metheg, ws nan 
v 37°; 3Py nx Is 447; YOAYP NY Ex 25°, provided that the 
second word does not begin with a B’gadk*phath letter (hence e.g. 
niin MN Gn 2’). 


Rem. Such cases as 322 Dt 32% and mwa 32), and niya (so Baer, but not 


. 


ed. Mant., &c.) 1S.1!8 are therefore anomalous j also, because beginning with 
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a Begadkephath, ndxa Ex 151 (ef. however above, e) ; “bn Jos 8%; pinta 
¥ 77°; SI}B Tb 5?”.—It is doubtful whether we should include here those 
eases in which DageS forte occurs after a word ending in a toneless a, such as 
NY WAP Gn 1g, Ex 1281; Ex 12% (TRY), Dt 2%; also Nb Gn 192, 18 89; 
ib) Ju 181%, Est 618 (where P. Haupt regards the Duge¥ as due to the enclitic 
character of the %); Dy Ho 8; 5 Jer 46°; 177 1S 15% When we 


explained the DageS in these examples not as conjunctive, but orthophonic 
(see above, § 13, and Delitzsch, Psalmen, 4th ed. on y 94!2%), we,especially 
had in view those cases in which the consonant with Dage¥ has a S¢wd. The 
extension of the use of Dage¥ to consonants with a strong vowel, seems, 
however, to indicate that these are cases of the Pn ‘ns, which was 


required by some Masoretes but not consistently inserted. On the other 
hand, the DageS forte in ° after a preceding 7 (y 1185!8), and even after @ 


(¥ 94"), is due to an attempt to preserve its consonantal power ; see Kénig, 
Lehrgeb., p. 54 0. 

(0) When a consonant with $d is strengthened by DageS forte h 
dirtmens to make the S%d@ more audible. In almost all cases the 
strengthening or sharpening can be easily explained from the character 
of the particular consonant, which is almost always a sonant, sibilant, 
or the emphatic Qéph; cf. "239 Ly 25°, Dt 32° (for *22Y); Ws32 Ts 33} 
(where, however, Wnie22 is to be read); cf. Na3”, Jbg®,17?, Jor” 
(with 1); Is 57° (with b) ; Ju 20%) 18 1° (with 4); Gn 49°” (and 
so always in ‘APY Ju 5”, Ct 18 and Niapy y 77%, 89°); Ex 15”, Dt 23", 
Ju 20°, 8 28” (p)*;’ Ex 2%, Is 58°, Am 5”, y 141°, Pr 4" (3); Pr'27” 
(vw); Is 5%, ¥ 37%, Jer 51°, Neh 47 (wv). Also, with 9 Ho3?; with 3 
Is 9°, Jer 47; withn1S10"%. In many instances of this kind the 
influence of the following consonant is also observable. 

(c) When a vowel is to be made specially emphatic, generally in? 
the principal pause, by a Dages forte affectuosum in the following 
consonant. Thus in a following sonant, Ju 5’ (27n), Jb 297! (bnM), 
22 (W); Ez 27" (in 3); in n Is 33%, 41”, Jer 51°, perhaps also 
Jb 21% (NN). 

(ad) When the sonants 5. , 2) are strengthened by Dages forte firma- k 
tivum in the pronouns mH, m3, nbs, and in mad why ? cf. also 22; 
M52 whereby ? TDD how much ? (§ 102 &, 1), to give greater firmness 
to the preceding tone-vowel. 

8. Omission of the strengthening, or at least the loss of the Dages l 
forte occurs, 

(a) almost always at the end of a word, since here a strengthened 





1 The ordinary reading maT, where “J is without DageS, is only in- 
telligible if the \ has DageS. ~ ° 


2 Also in y 45/9 read pHinpy2 with Baer and Ginsburg, following Ben 
Asher, and in Pr 30!” napyd (Ben Naphthali 7p°A and 7p). 
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consonant cannot easily be sounded.’ In such cases the preceding 
vowel is frequently lengthened (§ 27 @), e.g. 2) multitude, from 134; 
DY people, with a distinctive accent or after the article, DY, from 
poy; but e.g. 12 garden, N32 daughter, with the final consonant 
virtually sharpened. On the exceptions PS thou (fem.) and N32 
thou (fem.) hast given Hz 16%, see § 10 k. Sask bert 

m  (b) Very frequently in certain consonants with S¢wa mobile, since 
the absence of a strong vowel causes the strengthening to be less 
noticeable. This occurs principally in the case of } and ° (on * and 3 
after the article, see § 35 6; on ° after “M0, § 37 6); and in the 
sonants 1,2 9 and 5: also in the sibilants, especially when a guttural 
follows (but note Is 62°, YDDND, as ed. Mant. and Ginsb. correctly 
read, while Baer has “DN with compensatory lengthening, and others 
even /OND; *30¥ Gn 27%; wovin 38% for “WD , papa ik phe 
“APY 1K 19” from Pe, pymavn Hz 40 and pynv9 vy 1048; DAW 
Jon 44, DY TY Ex 8! &€.) ;—and finally in the emphatic p.° 

Of the Bgadk’phath letters, 3 occurs without Dages in V¥22 Ju 8°; 
3 in ONIN Ez 32%; 4 in 1D Is 11? 568, p 1477 (not in Jer 49°), 
supposing that it is the Participle Niph‘al of 172; lastly, n in 300 
Is 22%, Examples, O°, ‘7 (so always the preformative } in the 
imperf. of verbs), mbydon, ny2d, 2077, abn ‘ wn J ONDE, INWY, ANP, 
niopD, MXP, &e. In correct MSS. the omission of the Dages is indi- 
cated by the Raphé stroke (§ 14) over the consonant. However, in 
these cases, we must assume at least a virtual strengthening of the 
consonant (Dages forte implicitum, see § 22 ¢, end). 
(c) In the Gutturals, see § 22 0, 


2 Rem.1. Contrary to rule the strengthening is omitted (especially in the 

later Books), owing to the lengthening of the preceding short vowel, generally 
hireg (cf. mile for mille), e. g. inn he makes them afraid, for }N’ Hb 217 (where, 
however, it is perhaps more correct to suppose, with Kénig, a formation on 
the analogy of verbs 1”Y, and moreover to read 9N°N’ with the LXX), nip 
Is 50!) for Nip. 2 : 

2. Very doubtful are the instances in which compensation for the strengthen- 
ing is supposed to be made by the insertion of a following}. Thus for 


O 





1 So in Latin fel (for fell), gen. fellis ; mel, mellis ; os, ossis. In Middle High 
German the doubling of consonants never takes place at the end of a word, 
but only in the middle (as in Old High German), e g. val (Fall), gen. valles ; 
swam (Schwamm’, &c., Grimm, Deutsche Gramm., 2nd ed., i. 383. 

2 Dages forte is almost always omitted in 1) when it is the prefix of the 
participle Pi‘el or Pu‘al, hence ~ 1048 anlar) who layeth the beams, but AIPA 
the roof Ee 1018 (ef, noxden the work, &c.). : 

8 According to some also in {§ in ‘yor Is 171°; but see Baer on the passage. 
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may Is 23%, read myo (or MVD); and for wen La 3%, read 19m. In 


Nu 2318 i222 is not an instance of compensation (see § 67 0, end). 


§ 21. The Aspiration of the Tenues.1 


The harder sound of the six B’gadk®phath letters, indicated by @ 
Dages lené, is to be regarded, according to the general analogy of 
languages, as their older and original pronunciation, from which the 
softer sound was weakened (§ 6 n and § 13). The original hard sound 
is maintained when the letter is initial, and after a consonant, but 
when it immediately follows a vowel or S?wa mobile it is softened and 
aspirated by their influence, e:g. 722 paras, YD) yiphris, 72 kal, 
bb I’khol. Hence the B’gadk*phath take Dages lene 

(1 1) at the beginning of words: (a) without exception when the 
preceding word ends with a vowelless consonant, e.g. 1p-by ‘al-ken 
(therefore), 1B YY ‘és p*ri ( fruit-tree); (b) at the beginning of a section, 
e.g. N'YNI2 Gn 1', or at the beginning of a sentence, or even of 
a minor division of a sentence after a distinctive accent (§ 15 d), 
although the preceding word may end with a vowel. The distinctive 
accent in such a case prevents the vowel from influencing the following 


° "r 
tenuis, e.g, WI VIN and tt was so, that when, Ju 11° (but J273) 
Gn 1’). 


Rem. 1; The vowel letters 7, '; }, X, as such, naturally do not close a 
syllable. In close connexion they are therefore followed by the aspirated 
Begadk®phath, e. g. ma RYO}, &e. On the other hand, Oe are closed by 
the consonantal } a : except aMANP Is 341; matt Y Hizy2ia42'< D3 Pia: 


y 6818), and by M with Mappig; hence e.g. there is Davek lene in DIB iby and 
always after mins, since the Q°ré perpetuum of this word (§ 17) assumes the 
reading IN. 

2. In a number of vases Dage¥ lene is inserted, although a vowel precedes in 
close connexion. This.almost always occurs with the prefixes 2 and 3 in the 


combinations 13, 23, 52 (i.e. when a Begadk®phath with Sewa precedes the 
same or a kindted Aart) and 13 (see Baer, L. Psalmorwm, 1880, p. 92,? on 
y 238); ef. e.g. 1S 251, Is 109, y 34%, Jb 197; 3D is uncertain ; 12, 33, and 
22 according to David Qimhi do not take Dage’, nor 42, a5, and BD eDOra: 
ing to the Dikduke ha-t’amim, p. 30. Sometimes the Begadképhath letters, even 
with a full vowel, take Dage$ before a spirant (and even before A in nwiona 
1 K 1232) ; ef. the instances mentioned above, § 20 e (mostly tenues before §). 


In all these cases the object is to prevent too great an accumulation of 
aspirates. The LXX, on the other hand, almost always represent the 3 and 


1 Cf. Delitzsch, Zischr. f. luth. Theol. u. Kirche, 1878, p. 585 ff. 
2 Also L. Proverbiorwm, 1880, Praef. p. ix; and Dikduke ha-t’amim, p. 30 (in 
German in Kénig’s Lehrgeb., i. p. 62). 


b 


c 


d 
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b, even at the beginning of a’ syllable, by x and 9; XepodB, Xadbdaior, Saphap, 
&e.—The forms 7312 (after MY) Is 542%, and P2935 (after ms?) Jer 20° 
are doubly anomalous. 


€ (2) In the middle of words after Sewd quiescens, i.e. at the 

beginning of a syllable immediately after a vowelless consonant,’ 
e.g. NBY yirpa (he heals), onpyp ye have killed ; but after S¢wd mobile, 
e.g. NBT 2°pha (heal thou), 1122 she was heavy. 


On nbyp, 3%) and similar forms, see § 10 7. 

Whether S@va be vocal and consequently causes the aspiration ofa follow- 
ing tenuis, depends upon the origin of the particular form, It is almost 
always vocal 

(a) When it has arisen from the weakening of a strong vowel, e.g. al 


pursue ye (not 3B) from 777 ; 250 (not 1395p), because originally mdlakhé, 
but °25D from the ground-form malk. ; 

(b) With the 3 of the pronominal suffixes of the 2nd pers. J, D3, 
jp——, Since Se¢wa mobile is characteristic of these forms (see § 58 f; § 91 0). 


Rem. Forms like mndy thou (fem.) hast sent, in which we should expect 
an aspirated FN after the vowel, cf. any Ex 18%, have arisen from nndw, cla 


&c.; Pathah being here simply a helping vowel has no influence on the 
tenuis ; cf. § 28 ¢. 


§ 22. Peculiarities of the Gutturals. 


a The four gutturals n,m, y, 8; in consequence of their peculiar 
pronunciation, have special characteristics, but 8, as the weakest of 
these sounds, and sometimes also y (which elsewhere as one of the 
harder gutturals is the opposite of &), differ in several respects from 
the stronger 7 and Nn. 

b 1. They do not admit of Dage¥ forte, since, in consequence of 
a gradual weakening of the pronunciation (see below, note 1), the 
strengthening of the gutturals was hardly audible to the Masoretes. 
But a distinction must be drawn between (a) the complete omission 
of the strengthening, and (0) the mere echo of it, commonly called 
half doubling, but better, virtual strengthening. . 

c In the former case, the short vowel before the guttural would stand 
in an open syllable, and must accordingly be lengthened or modified.” 





1 The exceptions bynpe Jos 15°° (see Minkat shay, on this passage), 2 K 147, 
and DY. Jos 15°6 may perhaps be due to the character of the P. 

2 Cf. terra and the French terre, the German Rolle and the French rile ; 
German drollig and French dréle. ‘The omission of the strengthening shows a 


deterioration of the language. Arabic still admits of the strengthening of 
gutturals in all cases. 
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For a distinction must again be drawn between the full lengthening of 
Pathah into Qames—mostly before x (always under the 7 of the 
article, see § 35), as a rule also before y, less frequently before 7, and 
least often before m—and the modification of Pathah to S®ghét, 
mostly before a guttural with Qames. In the other case (virtwal 
strengthening) the Dage¥ is still omitted, but the strengthening is 
nevertheless regarded as having taken place, and the preceding vowel 
therefore remains short. This virtual strengthening occurs most 
frequently with n, usually with #4, less frequently with y, and very 
seldom with x. Examples of (a) ND, DIST, OVO, WI, 8AM (for 
ythhabhe') ; also WY, 1571, O57, *2YA (see more fully on the pointing 
of the article before y in § 35).—Of (0) WIAD, HAND (from minkdt), 
S17, WA, YS), &c.—In all these cases of virtual strengthening the 
Dages forte is to be regarded at least as implied (hence called Dages 
forte implicitum, occultum, or delitescens). 
2. They prefer before them, and sometimes after them (cf. h), d 

a short A-sound, because this vowel is organically the nearest akin 
to the gutturals: Hence 

(a) before a guttural, Pathak readily (and always before 4, n, ¥ 
closing a syllable) takes the place of another short vowel or of 

a rhythmically long @ or 6, e.g. n3j sacrifice, not zébéeh ; yoy report, 
not Sémé, This is more especially so when a was the original vowel 
of the form, or is otherwise admissible. Thus in the Imperat. and 
Imperf. Qal of guttural verbs, now send thou, nbys he will send (not 
ytsloh) ; Perf. Pitel ndy (but in Pausa nw ; THN he will desire (not 
ythmod) ; mn) and he rested (not wayydanoh) ; a youth. In nbw 
and OM & is the original vowel. 

Rem. In such cases as NPT, N20, 08, NB, the &% has no consonantal € 

value, and. is only retained. orthographically (see § 23 a). 

- (6) After a heterogeneous long vowel, i.e. after all except Qames, £ 
the hard gutturals’ (consequently not &), when standing at the end 
of the word, require the insertion of a rapidly uttered & (Pathak 
furtivum) between themselves and the vowel. This Pathah is placed 
under the guttural, but sounded before it. It is thus merely an 


orthographic indication not to neglect the guttural sound in pro- 
nunciation, e.g. 1 ri, Vii, WI, mde, 33 (when consonantal 7 is 


1 Priatorius, Ueber den riickweich. Accent im Hebr., Halle, 1897, p. 17, &e., 
remarks that Pathah furtivum has not arisen merely under the influence of 
the guttural, but is due to a duplication of the accented syllable, so that e.g. 
a0, TAY? would. also be pronounced yasi’bh, yasi”dh although the short 


intermediate. vowel was not so noticeable as before a: guttural. 
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final it necessarily takes Mappigq), but e.g. 7, &c., since here the 
rapidly uttered @ is no longer heard, 


I%ch for ich, &e., in some Swiss dialects of German, is analogous; a furtive 
Pathak is here involuntarily intruded before the deep guttural sound. In 
Arabic the same may be heard in such words as mesiah, although it is not 
expressed in writing. The LXX (and Jerome, ef. ZAW. iv. 79) write €, some- 
times a, instead of furtive Pathak, e.g. MI N@e, PIT) "Teddova (also “Iaddov). 


h Rem. x. The guttural may also have an influence upon the following vowel, 
especially in Segholate forms, e. g. ny (not na‘ér) a youth, bys (not poel) deed. 

_ The only exceptions are bak, 3, pnd, on}. 
2 2. Where in the present form of the language an %, whether original or 


attenuated from Pathak, would stand before or after a guttural in the first 
syllable of a word, a S°ghél as being between & and 7 is frequently used 


instead, e.g. WIM (also WIN), 3M, YIN, TAN, NY, &e. 
¢ On the other hand, the slighter and sharper Hireg is retained even under 
gutturals when the following consonant is sharpened by Dage¥ forte, e.g. 


bbn, N37, 1; but when this sharpening is removed, S*ghdl is again apt to 
appear, e.g. }}°3} constr. }27, fy constr. FN. 


1 3. Instead of simple S*wd mobile, the gutturals take without 
exception a compound S*wd, e.g. WOW, Depa TON, IN, &e. 

m 4, When a guttural with quiescent S¢wd happens to close a syllable 
in the middle of a word, the strongly closed syllable (with quiescent 
Sw) may remain; necessarily so with n, y, and 7 at the end of the 
tone-syllable, e. g. nndy, AY, but also before the tone (see examples 
under 2), even with &. 

But in the syllable before the tone and further back, the closed 
syllable is generally opened artificially by a Hateph (as being suited 
to the guttural) taking the place of the quiescent Sowa, and in 

- particular that Hateph which repeats the sound of the preceding 
vowel, e.g. WN” (also JVM) ; PIN, (also PID); {YB pT (for pod), 
But when, owing to a flexional change, the strong vowel following the 
Hateph is weakened into Sod mobile, then instead of the Hateph 
its full vowel is written, e.g. 7123. (from THY), HW2, PVA (from 

YB). The original forms, according to § 28 ¢, were yamdhi, ner’mi, 
polkha. Hence 1)Y", &c., are really only different orthographic 
forms of 112Y", &c., and would be better transcribed by yamedhi, &c. 


72 Rem. 1. On the use of simple or compound S¢wa in guttural verbs, see 
further §§ 62-65. 


O 2. Respecting the choice between the three Hatephs, it may be remarked : 
(a) 1, 4, Y at the beginning of a syllable prefer __, but N prefers ___, e.g. 
WOM ass, ANN to kill, “ION to say; when farther from the tone syllable, 
however, the __ even under & changes into the lighter __, e.g. 98 (poetic 


for ~ by) to, but DSN to you, DON to eat, but “bo ("*kh6l, toneless on account 
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of Maqqéph). Cf. § 27 w. The 1st pers, sing. imperf. Pi‘él regularly has __, 
Likewise - is naturally found under N in cases where the Hateph arises 
from a weakening of an original @ (e.g. “IN lion, ground-form ’ary), and ae 
if there be a weakening of an original u (e, g. IN a fleet, %)) affliction, of, 
§ 93 4, 2). a os 
(bv) In the middle of a word after a long vowel, a Hateph-Pathah takes the ; 

place of a simple S¢wd mobile, e. g. nN nbyin (see § 63 p); but if a short 
vowel precedes, the choice of the Hateph is generally regulated by it, e.g. 
Perf. Hiph. THDYA (see above, i), Infin. ‘TY7 (regular form Swppn) ; Perf. 
Hoph. WYN (regular form bn) ; but cf. sn Jb 672 (§ 64a). : 


5. The 4, which in sound approximates to the gutturals (§ 6 c), 
shares with the gutturals proper their first, and to a certain extent 
their second, peculiarity, viz. 

(a) The exclusion of the strengthening, instead of which the pre- 
ceding vowel is almost always lengthened, e.g. 13 he has blessed for 
birrakh, J to.bless for barrékh. 

(6) The preference for & as a preceding vowel, e.g. NT and he saw 7 
(from 18) ; 7D} both for 1Dy and he turned back, and for 5) and 
he caused to turn back. 

The exceptions to a are NUD méorrath, Pr 141°; NAD khorrath and yaw sorrékh, § 
Ez 164 (cf. Pr 3°); ‘WNAW Ct5?; ADVAN 1816; ONTO 1S 10%, 17%, 
2K 6%; W|I Ju 20% (cf. § 20h); HTD 1S 23%, 28 18!6 ; also on account 
of PNT (§ 20¢) Jer 2222, Pr rs}, 2022, 2Ch 26’; and on account of P'N1D ‘NN 
(§ 20f) 1S 158 Jer 3912, Hb 338, Pri12, Jb 399, Ezo% A kind of virtual 
strengthening (after 1) for }2) is found in Wy Is 14°.. In Samaritan and 
Arabic this strengthening has been retained throughout, and the LXX write 
e.g. Sdppa for me, 


§ 23. The Feebleness of the Gutturals 8 and 7. 


1. The k, a light and scarcely audible guttural breathing, as a rule q@ 
entirely loses its slight consonantal power whenever it stands without 
a vowel at the end of a syllable. It then remains (like the German 
h in roh, geh, nahte) merely as a sign of the preceding long vowel, e.g. 
NID, NOD, Syin (but when a syllable is added with an introductory 
vowel, according to 6 below, we have, e.g. NID, WyiT, since the & 
then stands at the beginning of the syllable, not 2N¥D, 28'¥IN), XY, 
N13 (cf, however, § 74 a), ANID (for mdsa’ta), TINY, Similarly 
in cases like NON, NT, YW, &c. (§ 19.2), and even in NUT, NOB (see 
above, § 22 ¢), the 8 only retains an orthographic significance. 

2. On the other hand, & is in general retained as a strong con- 0 
sonant whenever it begins a syllable, e.g. VON, ION, or when it is 
protected by a Hateph after a short syllable, e.g. bod, and finally, 
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when it stands in a closed syllable with quiescent Sewa after a pre- 
ceding S’ghdl or Pathak, e.g. "BS, VIN? na’dar, WIN! ya’dimda. 
Even in such cases the consonantal power of & may be entirely lost, viz. 

c (a) when it would stand with a long vowel in the middle of 
a word after $¢wd mobile. The long vowel is then occasionally 
thrown back into the place of the S¢wd, and the W is only retained 
orthographically, as an indication of the etymology, e.g. DWNT heads 
(for r’a¥im), ONAN tevo hundred (for m’athdyim), FOXY Ez 25° for 
JONW ; DNTID Neh 6° for OX; BNO Jb 3x7, Dn 1! for IND; TINS 
for TI8B Is ro*; DNDA hdtim, 1 S 14 for axon (cf. § 74h, and 
§ 75 00); IDS Nu 34%, from {287; so always NNO or MXYN 
t K 14%, Mit, &c., for MINN, Sometimes a still more violent sup- 
pression of the & occurs at the beginning of ® syHable, which then 
causes a further change in the preceding syllable, e.g. TaNPD work for 
M2ND9 (as in the Babylonian punctuation), baynws for NYO ; bn 
or DINDY the left hand, ground form sim’di. 

dad (b) When it originally closed a syllable. In these cases & is 
generally (by § 22 m) pronounced with a Hateph, — or —. The 
preceding short vowel is, however, sometimes lengthened and retains 
the following & only orthographically, e. g. bys Nu 11” for NES (cf. 
Tuo"), and "MND Jo 2° for MYB; “OND for ToNd; ovSNd for odd, 
but the contraction does not take place in msrp Is 10”. The short 
vowel is retained, although the consonantal power of & is entirely lost, 
in “JIS), &c. (see § 102 m), AN Is 41%, FIBNY Ez 28% for PIANN? ; 
ef.Dt 24", 1 K r1™, Is ro®. a 

€ Instead of this 8 which has lost its consonantal value, one of the vowel 
letters | and ‘ is often written according to the nature of the sound, the 
former with 6 and the latter with é and 4, e.g. DD buffalo for OND, At the 
end of the word 71 also is written for &, ndys he. fills for xboy Th 82 (see 
below, 2). 3 : 

ef 3. When X is only preserved orthographically or as an indication 
of the etymology (quiescent), it is sometimes entirely dropped (ef. 
§ 19h), e.g. ‘NS. Jb 1 for ‘Ney; ‘N5 Ib 32" for ‘nnd; NY Nuri; 
TIP! 2S 20°; BIN Jer 8" for NBT; THM 2 S 22°, but YYNAY y 18. 
Onin Gn 25” for DDINA,; MBBS 31° for AINVAN ; andy 18 17 for 
ONY ; DMD] y 22” for DYDN? ; ‘M3 Sb 22” for ND; man t Ch r1 

for “N37, and 80 2 S 23%; Mw 1 Ch 12% for NMNY ; nivind 2K 19% 

Kthibh for niwind (cf. Is 37"); MOT Ib 29° for mNOn! Tn nbdp 


+ In Jer 2223, AjNJ is unquestionably a corruption of MM32 for ANN? , 
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1K 52 (for “28) the strengthening of the following consonant by 
DageS compensates for the loss of the 8; in nibp Ez 20”, if for “DID 
(but read 1D%, with Cornill), the preceding vowel is lengthened; cf. 
above, c. On OX for WX, see § 68 g. 

Rem. 1. In Aramaic the N is much weaker and more liable to change than 


in Hebrew. In literary Arabic, on the other hand, it is almost always a 
firm consonant. According to Arabic orthography, & serves also to indicate 
a long a, whereas in Hebrew it very rarely occurs as a mere vowel letter 
after Qames ; as in ONP Ho1o0" for Di)? he rose up ; VENI Pr tof, 133 for wv poor ; 
but in 2S 11! the K%thibh DINO the messengers, is the true reading; cf. § 7b. 

2. In some cases at the beginning of a word, the N, instead of a compound 2 


Sewd, takes the corresponding full vowel, e.g. WHt8 girdle for WIN; cf. § 84a, g, 
and the analogous cases in § 52, § 63», § 76 d, § 937 (mdr), 

3. An N is sometimes added at the end of the word to a final a, 4, or 6, eg. 2 
N13D7 for 1297 Jo 10% (before N1), NIN Is 2812. These examples, eos 
are not so much instances of ‘ Arabic orthography’, as early scribal errors, 
as in NiW3) Je 1o® for NY; and in Ni) p 139% for INV, Cf. also 87) 
Ee 118 (§ 75s); NYP] for 92 pure ; si for 1 YW; NIBN for py then (enclitic) ; 
8127 for 129 myriad, Neh 7°72, On NIM and NMJ see § 32 k. 

4, The 7 is stronger and firmer than the 8, and never loses its k 
consonantal sound (i.e. gudesces) in the middle of a word! except in 
the cases noted below, in which it is completely elided by syncope. 
On the other hand, at the end of a word it is always a mere vowel 
letter, unless expressly marked by Mappiq as a strong consonant 
(§ 14 a). Yet at times the consonantal sound of 4 at the end of 
a word is lost, and its place is taken by a simple 7 or more correctly A, 
with aphé as an indication of its non-consonantal character, e.g. ab 
to her for md, Ze 5", &c. (cf. § 103 g, and §§ 58g, 91 ¢); cf. also 7° for 
(from 373) in proper names like M27, &c.—Finally, in very many 
cases a complete elision of the consonantal 4 takes place by syncope : 
(a) when its vowel is thrown back to the place of a preceding S¢wud 
mobile (see above, c, with x), e.g. pap for 7p? (the 7 of the article 
being syncopated as it almost always is); BVD for D3 [but see 
§ 35 2], DYDWA for DWN; jNI for [279 ; perhaps also D723 for DI22 
Ez 27. (6) By contraction of the vowels preceding and following the 
7, e.g. IDID (also written nba) from stsahu (a+u=6).—A violent 
suppression of n together with its vowel occurs in 02 (from 0713), &c. 


1 Only apparent exceptions are such proper names as bynvy, ANTE, which 
are compounded of two words and hence are sometimes even divided, 
Cf. forms like Syn for Synin, Another exception is mans, the reading 
of many MSS. for the artificially divided form man) in the printed 
texts, Je 46%, 
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l Rem. In connexion with o’and é, a 1 which only marks the vowel ending 
is occasionally changed into } or ° Gis =n81, ‘aN =N3N Ho 69), and with 
any vowel into 8 in the later or Aramaic orthography, but especially with 
a, e.g. Noy sleep, w 127? for mI ; Nv Jer 23°° for nw, &c. Thus it is 
evident that final 7 as a vowel letter has only an orthographical importance. 


§ 24. Changes of the Weak Letters 1 and ». 


Philippi, Die Aussprache der semit. Konsonanten \ und» (mentioned above, § 5 8, 
note 1), a thorough investigation of their phonetic value as consonantal, i. e. 
non-syllabic, vowel-sounds, not palatal or labial fricatives ; cf. also E. Sievers, 
Metrische Studien, i. 15. ; 


a and ‘are, as consonants, so weak, and approach so nearly to the 
corresponding vowels w and 7, that under certain conditions they very 
readily merge into them. This fact is especially important in the 
formation of those weak stems, in which a} or * occurs as one of the 
three radical consonants (§ 69 ff., § 85, § 93). 

1. The cases in which } and * lose their consonantal power, 1. e. 
merge into a vowel, belong almost exclusively to the middle and end 
of words; at the beginning they remain as consonants.’ 

The instances may be classified under two heads: 

b (a) When either } or » with quiescent S¢wa stands at the end of 
a syllable immediately after a homogeneous vowel (wu or 2). It then 
merges in the homogeneous vowel, or more accurately it assumes its 
vowel-character (} as wu, * as 2), and is then contracted with the 
preceding vowel into one vowel, necessarily long, but is mostly 
retained orthographically as a (quiescent) vowel letter. Thus I¥47 
for huwSab; 7” for yiygas; so also at the end of the word, e.g. 139 
a Hebrew, properly “ibriy, fem. 7729, pl. O29 (and Day); wy Jb 41% 
for BYY (cf. MWY 1 S 25 Kethibh). On the other hand, if the pre- 
ceding vowel be heterogeneous, } and * are retained as full consonants 
(on the pronunciation see § 8 m), e.g. Dy quiet, N the month of May, 
‘13 nation, "D3 revealed. But with a preceding & the } and ° are mostly 
contracted into 6 and é (see below, f), and at the end of a word they 
are sometimes rejected (see below, g). 

Complete syncope of 1 before 7 occurs in °X ésland for YN; °Y ruins 
for WW; “1 watering Jb 37" for 1; [3 burning Is 3% for “3, cf. 
§ 84% C, &, 93 y|- 





1 Or as consonantal vowels (see above), and are then transcribed by 
P. Haupt, Philippi, and others, as y, 4, following the practice of Indogermanie 
philologists. 1 for } and, alone is a standing exception, see § 26. 1 and § 104. 
On ‘=i at the beginning of a word, ef. § 47 6, note. According to § 194, end, 
initial \ in Hebrew almost always becomes}; always in verbs originally “5 

> 

§ 69a. Apart from a few proper names, initial 1 occurs only in 4) hook, sb) 

child Gn 11%, 2S 6% K*thibh [elsewhere 1), and the doubtful Sty Pr 218," 
° Tt 
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Thus an initial * after the prefixes 3,4, D, D, which would then be ¢ 
pronounced with % (see § 28 a), and also anos always after 2 (see 
§ 102 6), coalesces with the % to #, e.g. MBNA in Judah (for 3), 
THM and Judah, 2 as the Nile, myn for cae "PD from the 
fais of. 

(5) When } and » without a vowel would stand at the end of the d 
word after qucescent S%wd, they are either wholly rejected and only 
orthographically replaced by a (e.g. na from bikhy, as well as the 
regularly formed °32 weeping; cf. § 93 x) or become again vowel 
letters. In the latter case + becomes a homogeneous Hireg, and also 
attracts to itself the tone, whilst the preceding vowel becomes Sewa 


(e.g. p from pry, properly pary); 4 is changed sometimes into 
a toneless w (e.g. WA from tuhw), 


Rem. In Syriac, where the weak letters more readily become vowel sounds, € 
a simple 7 may stand even at the beginning of words instead of Vor, The 


LXX also, in. accordance with this, write "Iovdd for ny, Ioade for POS. 


Hence may be explained the Syriac usage in Hebrew of drawi ing back the 
vowel 4 to the preceding consonant, which properly had a simple ¢ vocal Sewi, 


e. g. (according to the reading of Ben-Naphtali ') nD Jer 2586 for nbd (so 
Baer), nna Ke 2 for wma, ef. also the examples i in § 20 h, note 2; even 
AY Jb 2971 (in some editions) for ‘HM. According to Qimhi (see § 47 Db) 


binps was pronounced as igfdl, and therefore the ist pers. was pointed Sip 
to avoid confusion. In fact the Babylonian punctuation always has i for 


in the ist pers. 

2. With regard to the choice of the long vowel, in which } and » fp 
quiesce after such vocalization and contraction, the following rules 
may be laid down: 

(a) With a short homogeneous vowel } and ‘ are contracted into the 
corresponding oe vowel (zd or 7), see above, 0. 

(6) With short @ they form the diphthongs 6 and @ according to 
§ 7a, e.g. TOD from H% ; IVY from DY, &e? 

Rem. The rejection of the half vowels } and 4 (see above, b) occurs especially & 


at the end of words after a heterogeneous vowel (dé), if according to the 
nature of the form the contraction appears impossible. So especially in 





1 According to Abulwalid, Ben-Naphtali regarded the Yodh in all such cases 
as a vowel letter, eae 

2, Instances in which no contraction takes place after di are, Pay) 1Ch 12? . 
DyON Ho 72 (but ef. § 70 b); Ww yp 5° Q°ré; the locatives 7 nna, ADD, 
&c.—On the suffix ‘3° for 7s see § g1 l.—Sometimes both eS are 
found, as np and ndiy ; ef, °f living, constr. state 1M. Analogous is the 
contraction of mip (ground-form mawt) death, constr. Ni ; ny (ground- -form 
‘ayn [‘ain]) eye, constr. } Py. 

G 2 
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verbs j my, e. g. originally ry (°d3 =73, since a after the rejection of the” 
stands in an open syllable, and consequently must -be lengthened toa. The 
3 is simply an orthographic sign of the long vowel. So also 1)W for Salaw.t 
On the origin of nD, see § 75¢; on Dp as perf. and part. of Dip, see § 72 6 
and g; on 5 &e., from 5), see § 69 b.—On the weakening of } and‘ to &, 
see § 93 x. 


§ 25. Unchangeable Vowels. 


@& What vowels in Hebrew are unchangeable, i.e. are not liable to 
attenuation (to Sew), modification, lengthening, or shortening, can 
be known with certainty only from the nature of the grammatical 
forms, and in some cases by comparison with Arabic (cf. § 1 m). This 
holds good especially of the essentially long vowels, i.e. those long by 
nature or contraction, as distinguished from those which are only 
lengthened rhythmically, i.e. on account of the special laws which 
in Hebrew regulate the tone and the formation of syllables. The 
latter, when a change takes place in the position of the tone or in 
the division of syllables, readily become short again, or are reduced to 
a mere vocal S°wd. 

b 1. The essentially long and consequently, as a rule (but cf. § 26 p, 
§ 27 n, 0), unchangeable vowels of the second and third class, 7, ¢, @, 6, 
can often be recognized by means of the vowel letters which accom- 
pany -them.-(—-; *—, 3, Ns e.g. 2" he does well, 57 palace, bang 
boundary, bt voice. The defective writing (§ 8 7) is indeed common 
enough, e.g. OY and 3D for PD"; D3} for bana ; bb for bi but this 
is merely an orthographic licence and has no influence on the quantity 
of the vowel; the @ in baa is just as necessarily long, as in Dd. 

Asan exception, a merely tone-long vowel of both these classes is sometimes 
written fully, e. g. Dippy for biopr. 


C 2. The essentially or naturally long @ (Qames impure), unless it has 


become 6 (cf. § 9 g), has as a rule in Hebrew no representative among 
the consonants, while in Arabic it is regularly indicated by 8; on the 
few instances of this kind in Hebrew, cf. § 9 b, § 23g. The naturally 
long @ and the merely tone-long @ therefore can only be distinguished 
by an accurate knowledge of the forms. 


1 The Arabic, in such cases, often writes etymologically 93 , but pronounces 
gala, So the LXX %})D Suwa, Vulg. Sina; cf. Nestle, ZAW. 1905, p. 362 f. 
But even in Arabic xoy is written for by and pronounced sald. 


2 By vocales impurae the older grammarians meant vowels properly followed 
by a vowel letter. Thus IND k*ihabh was regarded as merely by a licence 
for IND3, &e. ; 
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3. Short vowels in closed syllables (§ 26 6), which are not final, are d 
as a rule unchangeable, e. g. wAaDD garment, NAN) wilderness, nab 
kingdom ; similarly, short vowels in sharpened syllables, i.e. before 
Dages forte, e. g. 333 thief. 

4. Finally, those long vowels are unchangeable which, owing to € 
the omission of the strengthening in a guttural or 4, have arisen by 
lengthening from the corresponding short vowels, and now stand in 
an open syllable, e.g. [82 for mz”én; JIS for burrakh. 


§ 26. Syllable-formation’ and its Influence on the 
Quantity of Vowels. 


Apart. from the unchangeable vowels (§ 25), the use of short or long q 
vowels, i.e. their lengthening, shortening, or change into vocal S®wd, 
depends on the theory of syllable-formation. The initial and final 
syllables especially require consideration. 

1, The initial syllable. A syllable regularly begins with a consonant, 
or, in the case of initial} and » (ef. note on § 5 6), a consonantal vowel.? 
The copula is a standing exception to this rule. According to the 
Tiberian pronunciation } and is resolved into the corresponding vowel 
1 before Sew, and the labials, e.g. 727), 1253 ; the Babylonian punc- 
tuation in the latter cases writes 7 5, ise: , before a full vowel. 

2. The final syllable. A syllable may end— b 

(2) With a vowel, and is then called an open or simple syllable, 
e. g. in mpbp where the first and last are open. See below, e. 

(6) With one consonant, and is then called a simple closed or com- C 
pound syllable, as the second in Dep, 2). See below, 0, p. Such are 
also the syllables ending in a etecnothencill consonant, as the first in 
bop gat-tél. See below, gq. 

(c) With two consonants, a doubly closed syllable, as DYP gost, ADBP. d 
Cf. below, 7, and § ro 2-1. 

3. Open or simple syllables have a hoe vowel, whether they have @ 
the tone as in 42 in thee, 12 he goes, or are toneless as in DBP, ay 
a bunch of grapes A long vowel (Qames, less frequently Sere) is 





1 Of, C. H. Toy, ‘The Syllable in Hebrew,’ Amer. Journal of Philol., 1884, 

p. 494 ff.; H. Strack, ‘The Syllables in the Hebrew Language, Hebraica, 
Oct. 1884, p. 73 ff. 

2 We are not taking account here of the few cases in which initial Yodh is 
represented as simple i, by being written ‘8 or N, see § 24e, and especially 
§ 47 b, note ; nor of certain other cases in which N with an initial vowel has 
only a graphic purpose, though it is indispensable in an unpointed text. 

8 In opposition to this fundamental law in Hebrew (a long vowel in an open 
syllable), the original short vowel is found always in Arabic, and sometimes 
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especially common in an open syllable before the tone (pretonic vowel), 
e.g. DIP, DY, OBR, 332. 


Short vowels in open syllables occur : : 
(a) In apparently dissyllabic words formed by means of a helping vowel 
from monosyllables, as Snj brook, MD house, 33) let him increase, from nafily 


bayt, yird ; ef. also D'S the ending of the dual (§ 88). But see § 28 e. 

g (b) In the verbal suffix of the 1st pers. sing. (*]_< me), e. g. ~byp (Arab. 
qatilini). The uncommon form %3_S_, however (Gn 30%, cf. § 59/), proves that 
the tone-bearing Pathak produces a sharpening of the following sonant, and 
thus virtually stands in a closed syllable, even when the Nun is not expressly 
written with Dage3. In cases like JON) (§ 102, end) Pathak is retained in 
the counter-tone after the 8 has become quiescent. 5 

h, (©) Sometimes before the toneless Nn local (§ 90¢), e. g. Mad towards the 
wilderness; only, however, in the constr. state (1 K 19), since the toneless 
suffix M__ does not affect the character of the form (especially when rapidly 
pronounced in close connexion) ; otherwise it is nya. 

In all these cases the short vowel is also supported by the tone, either the 
principal tone of the word, or (as in h) by the secondary tone in the constr. 
st., or by the counter-tone with Metheg, as in TTS) above, g; cf. the effect of 


the arsis on the short vowel in classical prosody. 
7 (a) In the combinations _ __, _ __, _ —, © 8: yz his boy, “DS. 





he will bind, iDyB his deed. In all these cases the syllable was at first really 


closed, and it was only when the guttural took a Hateph that it became in 
consequence open (but cf. e. g. TDN? and TDN? ). The same vowel sequence 


arises wherever a preposition 2, 3, 5 , oF 5 copulative is prefixed to an 
initial syllable which has a Hafeph, since the former then takes the vowel 


in the other Semitic languages, except of course in the ease of naturally long 
vowels. The above examples are pronounced in Arabie bikd, qdtdlad, ‘inab. 
Although it is certain therefore that in Hebrew also, at an earlier period, 
short vowels were pronounced in open syllables, it may still be doubted 
whether the present pronunciation is due, merely to an artificial practice 
followed in the solemn recitation of the O.T. text. On this hypothesis we 
should have still to explain, e.g. the undoubtedly very old lengthening of 7 
and % in an open syllable into é and 6. 

1 That these pretonic vowels are really long is shown by Brockelmann, Z4. 
xiv. 343 f., from the transcription of Hebrew proper names in the Nestorian 
(Syriac) punctuation, and e.g. from the Arabie ‘Ibrahim =DNAN. He 
regards their lengthening in the syllable before the tone as a means adopted 
by the Masoretes to preserve the pronunciation of the traditional vowels. 
This explanation of the pretonic vowels as due to a precaution against their 
disappearing, is certainly right ; as to whether the precaution can be ascribed 
to the Masoretes, see the previous note. For the pretonic vowel the Arabic 
regularly has a short vowel (léhum, ydqiim, &c.), the Aramaic simply a vocal 
Sod cind aps Sep, 125); and even in Hebrew, when the tone is thrown 
forward the pretonic vowel almost always becomes Sewé, see § 27. It would, 
however, be incorrect to assume from this that the pretonie vowel has taken 
the place of S*wd only on account of the following tone-sylable. It always 
arises from an original short vowel, since such a vowel is mostly lengthened 


in an open syllable before the tone, but when the tone is moved forward it 
becomes S°wé, 
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contained in the Hafeph (see § 102 d and § 104d). To the same category 
belong also the cases where these prepositions with Hireq stand before a 
consonant with simple S*wa mobile, e.g. WIa, WT3, &e. 

“(e) In forms like pm yahi-2-qi (they are strong), qbys poolkha (thy k 

ele 2 At 
‘deed). These again are cases of the subsequent opening of closed syllables 
(hence, e. g. py also occurs) ; 728 is properly po'l’kha ; cf. generally § 22 m, 
end, and § 28 c. } 
Such cases as win, D'S (§ 96), nan (§ 67 w) do not come under this l 


y 


- head, since they all have &@ in a virtually sharpened syllable; nor does the 
tone-bearing S°ghél in suffixes (e.g. J), and other cases, nor S*ghél for 
before a guttural with Qames (§ 22.c). On DW AY and DWP, see § 9 2. 

* aT . 7 


. 4, The independent syllables with a firm vowel which have been 7 
described above, are frequently preceded by a single consonant with 
vocal Sewa, simple or compound. Such a consonant with vocal SewA 
never has the value of an independent syllable, but rather attaches 
itself so closely to the following syllable that it forms practically one 
syllable with it, e.g. ‘np (cheek) /°h2; bn (sickness) °Ué ; aia) ytl|- 
n’dha. This concerns especially the prefixes 1, 3,5, 2. See § roz. 


‘The S¢wa mobile is no doubt in all such cases weakened from an original 72. 
full vowel (e.g. Up Arab. yaqttilti, JA Arab. bikd, &c.) ; from this, however, 


it cannot be inferred that the Masoretes regarded it as forming a kind of open 
syllable, for this would be even more directly opposed to their fundamental 
law (viz. that a long vowel should stand in an open syllable), than are the 
exceptions cited above, f-k. Even the use of Metheg with S¢wa in special 
cases (see § 16 /) is no proof of such a view on the part of the Masoretes. 


5. Closed syllables ending with one consonant, when without the 0 
tone, necessarily have short vowels, whether at the beginning or at the 
end of words,’ e.g. np20 queen, AUT understanding, N20 wisdom, 
IDA and he turned back, DP, DP (wayyaqom). 

__ A tone-bearing closed syllable may have either a long or short vowel, ) 
but if the latter, it must as a rule be either Pathah or Seghdl.? The 
tone-bearing closed penultima admits, of the Jong vowels, only the tone- 
long G, @, 6, not the longest 4, é, 6, @; of the short vowels, only d, é, not 
%, a, 6 (but on 7 and %, see § 29g). Thus ssbp (3rd pl. mase. Imperf, 
Hiph.) but napepA 3rd pl. fem., and wip (and pl. mase. Imperat. Qal) 
but mop fem. 





1 In exceptions such as one Gn 4% (where Satis required by the character 


of the form, although the closed syllable has lost the tone owing to the 
following Maqgeph), Metheg is used to guard against a wrong pronunciation ; 
similarly 2 is sometimes retained before Maqgeph, e.g. “DY Gn 238; “py Gn 236, 


2 See § 9 ¢,f 7% occurs thus only in the particles DN, DY, f1D; but these 
usually (jt) always) are rendered toneless by a following Maqgeph. Cf, also 
such forms as DY) § 26 rand § 75 g. 
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gq 6. A special kind of cldsed syllables are the sharpened, i.e. those 
which end in the same (strengthened) consonant with which the fol- 
lowing syllable begins, e.g. "ON “im-mi, 192 hill-l6. If without the 
tone, they have, like the rest, short vowels; but, if bearing the tone, 
either short vowels as 15), 12371, or long, as MY, 7197. 

On the omission of the strengthening of a consonant at the end of a word, 
see § 20 1. 

7 7, Syllables ending with two consonants occur only at the end of 
words, and have most naturally short vowels, FUP, avi; but some- 
times Sere, as TB, 72), or Holem, bYP ADIN, Cf., however, § To 7. 
Usually the harshness of pronunciation is avoided by the use of a 
helping vowel (§ 28 e). 


§ 27. The Change of the Vowels, especially as regards 
Quantity. 


@ The changes in sound through which the Hebrew language passed, 
before it assumed the form in which we know it from the Masoretic 
text of the O.T. (see § 2%), have especially affected its vowel system. 
A precise knowledge of these vowel changes, which is indispensable 
for the understanding of most of the present forms of the language, is 
derived partly from the phenomena which the language itself presents 
in the laws of derivation and inflexion, partly from the comparison of 
the kindred dialects, principally the Arabic. By these two methods, 
we arrive at the following facts as regards Hebrew: 

b x. That in an open syllable the language has frequently retained 
only a half-vowel (Sewd mobile), where there originally stood a full 
short vowel, e.g. 1229 (ground-form ‘dgdldt) a waggon, TPIS (ground- 

~ form sdéiddqdt) righteousness, yp (Arab. gdtala), Ww? (Arab. juiqattila). 

c 2. That vowels originally short have in the tone-syllable, as also 
in the open syllable preceding it, been generally changed into the 
corresponding tone-long vowels, @ into @,% into @, & into 6 (see § 9, 
a-e, k, r). If, however, the tone be shifted or weakened, these tone- 
long vowels mostly revert to their original shortness, or, occasionally, 
are still further shortened, or reduced to mere S%vd mobile, or, finally, 
are entirely lost through a change in the division of syllables; e.g. 01D 
(Arab. mdtdr) rain, when in close dependence on a following genitive 
in the construct state), becomes WO) ; APY (Arab. ‘dgitb) heel, dual DI3Py , 
dual construct (with attenuation of the original & of the first syllable 
to %) “APY [on the P, see § 20h]; PYPY (Arab. yaqezil), plur. Op. (Arab. 
yagtild). For instances of complete loss, as in *BD3, cf. § 93 m. 
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According to § 26, the following details of vowel-change must be 
observed : ; 

1. The original, or a kindred short vowel reappears— aay 

(a) When a closed syllable loses the tone (§ 26 0). Thus, 1 hand, 
but nine the hand of Yahwe; }2 son, but W073 the son of the king; 
23 the whole, but pyn-ds the whole of the people ; so also when a tone- 
bearing closed syllable loses the tone on taking a suffix, e.g. 8 enemy, 
but JDS thy enemy; finally, when the tone recedes, OP’, but pp 
(wayydqom) ; 12, but 12. 

(6) To the same category belong cases like "BD book, but “IED my 
book; WIP holiness, but ‘WAP my holiness. In spite of the helping 
vowel, "2D and &P are really closed syllables with a tone-long vowel; 
when the syllable loses the tone, the original % or 6 (properly %) re- 
appears. 

The same is true of syllables with a virtually sharpened final con- 
sonant: the lengthening of original 7 to @ and & to 6 takes place only 
in a tone-bearing syllable; in a toneless syllable the % or 6 (or 2) 
remains, e.g. ON mother, but "28 my mother ; pn law, plur. O27; but 
WD strength, W (and YY) my strength. 

2. The lengthening of the short vowel to the corresponding long, @ 
takes place— 

(a) When a closed syllable becomes open by its final consonant 
being transferred to a suffix beginning with a vowel, or in general 
to the following syllable, e. g. bye, Diop he has killed him; “KDW 
primarily from NDID, Similarly @ mostly becomes @ even before 
a suffix beginning with S%wvd mobile; e.g. TOP from DOP, WDD 
from NDD, 

(6) When a syllable has become open by complete loss of the ifs 
strengthening of its final consonant (a guttural or Réx), e.g. 71/3 
for birrakh, see § 22.c. Cf. also § 20 n, 

(c) When a weak consonant (N, 1, *) following the short vowel o 
quiesces in this vowel, according to § 23 a,c, d, § 24 f, e.g. N¥ for 
N30, where the x, losing its consonantal value, loses also the power of 
closing the syllable, and the open syllable requires a long vowel. 

(d) Very frequently through the influence of the pause, i.e. the h 
principal tone in the last word of a sentence or clause (§ 29 4). 
Sometimes also through the influence of the article (§ 35 0). 

3. When a word increases at the end and the tone is consequently ”) 
moved forward, or when, in the construct state (see § 89), or otherwise 
in close connexion with the following word, its tone is weakened, in 
such cases a full vowel (short or tone-long) may, by a change in the 
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division of syllables, be weakened to S¢wd mobile, or even be entirely 
lost, so that its place is taken by the mere syllable-divider (S$? 

_ quiescens). Examples of the first case are, DY name, pl. nin’, but 
OY my name, DNMY their names, 127 word, constr. st. 127; ARTY 
righteousness, constr. st. NTS; an example of the second case is, 71372 
blessing, constr. st. N22. Whether the vowel is retained or becomes 
S?wd (DI, "27, but DY, '2), and which of the two disappears in two 
consecutive syllables, depends upon the character of the form in 
question. In general the rule is that only those vowels which stand 
in an open syllable can become Sw. 

Thus the change into S*vd takes place in— 

hk (a) The @ and @ of the first syllable, especially in the inflexion 
of nouns, e. g. 723 word, plur. pa; bia great, fem. ndina ; 34> heart, 
"320 my heart; but also in the verb, 2WA she will return, plur. 
AYIA, and so always, when the originally short vowel of the prefixes 
of the Imperfect comes to stand in an open syllable which is not 
pretonic. On the other hand, an @ lengthened from @ before the tone 
is retained in the Perfect consecutive of. Qal even in the secondary 
tone, €. g. FOP) ; cf. § 49 @. 

L (6) The short, or merely tone-long, vowels a, e, o of the ultima, 
especially in verbal forms, e. g. bp, fem. noeP gat‘la ; Sip, op 
yigtla; but note also OPD?, Ppa, &c., according to § 47 m and 0. 
The helping vowels are either entirely omitted, e.g. 420 king (ground- 
form malk), “22 my king; or, under the influence of a guttural, are 
weakened to Hateph, e.g. “y3 boy, 172 his boy. If the tone remains 
unmoved, the vowel also is retained, notwithstanding the lengthening 
of the word, e.g. ‘tp pausal-form for 320?%, 

mm Where the tone moves forward two places, the former of the two 
vowels of a dissyllabic word may be shortened, and the second 
changed into Sewd. Cf. 37 word; in the plur. p57; with heavy 
suffix DIA (cf. § 28 a) their words. On the attenuation of the a to 
z, see further, s, ¢. 


nm Rem.1. An 6 arising from aw=au, or by an obscuring of 4 (see § gb), 
sometimes becomes %, when the tone is moved forward, e.g. Dips nidypy 
TT) -+. : 

(see Paradigm Perf. Niph. of DXp); Di3D flight, fem. ADD, with suffix, ‘D139 
The not uncommon use of 4 in a sharpened syllable, as SPINA Ez 2018 (for 
‘pn2, cf. also the examples in § 90), is to be regarded as an ‘orthographic 


licence, although sometimes in such eases @ may really h i 
ave been 
by the K°thibh. : é aes 


O Of the vowels of the U-class, % and tone-long 6 stand in a tone-bearing 
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closed final syllable, and 6 in ‘a_toneless syllable, e.g. Dip" he will arise, 
Bp? jussive, let him arise, np) and he arose. The only instance of # in an 
ultima which has lost the tone is Dh Ex 16” (see § 67 7). Similarly, of 
vowels of the J-class, é, 7, and @ stand in a tone- -bearing closed final syllable, 
and ¢ in a toneless syllable, e.g. Do’ he will raise, Dp let him raise, pp» and he 
raised. The only instance of 7 in an ultima which has lost the tone is yA 
Ju 9% (see § 67 p). 
2. In the place of a Pathak we not i di 
a S¢ghél (2, 2) i: a modification of &: Pee ae ee et 


(a) In a closed antepenultima, e.g. in the proper names WIN and FDIS, 
where LXX “AB =I, which is certainly the better reading, ef. Ulmer, 
Die semit. Eigennamen, ‘T1901, p-.12; or in a closed penultima, e.g. A, but 
also p71: your hand, for yad*bhem. In all these cases the character of the 
surrounding consonants (see § 6g) has no doubt had an influence. 


(0) Regularly before a guttural with Qames or Hateph Qames, ¢ 
where the strengthening has been dropped, provided that a lengthen- 
ing of the Pathah into Qames be not necessary, e.g. YON his brothers, 
for ahaw ; UND false, for kaka’; ANB governor, constr. st. TTB; onS 
coal; “Ni the living (with the article, 7 for 3); Of20. Nu 23”, &., 
and so always befcre 1 and M1, as DWINT the months, see § 35 k. 
Before 1 and Y S%ghél generally stands only in the second syllable 
before the tone, e.g. BY") the mowntains; {i971 the guilt; immediately 
before the tone Pathab is lengthened into a (pretonic) Qames, e.g. 
A, DY; but cf. also AA Nu 8’. Before the weak consonants 
XN and 4 (cf. § 22 ¢, q), the lengthening of the Pathak into Qames 
almost always takes place, e.g. 287 the futher, pl. MINT; YN the 
head, pl. DONT. Exceptions, m3 towards the mountain, Gn 14", in 
the tone-syllable, for Adrra ; wD (pr. name) for 37373. Onas . 
a form. of the fateivieulive a (a), see § 100m; on MD for MD (FD), 
§37¢ f. Finally, PDs Ex 33° also comes partly under this head, in 
consequence of the loss of the strengthening, for JPN, and bxpin? 
Ezekiel for DEIN = DNPIM God strengthens. 


(c) As a modification of the original Pathah in the first class of the segholate 7 
forms (§ 93g), when a helping vowel (§ 28¢) is inserted after the second 
consonant. Thus the ground-form kalb (dog), after receiving a helping S%ghdl, 
is modified into 333 (also i in modern Arabic pronounced kelb),! yarh (month), 
with a helping Pathah, nv. The same phenomenon appears also in the 
formation of verbs, in cases like bss (jussive of the Hiph‘il of m3), with 
a helping S¢ghél, for yagl, 

3. The attenuation of d to 7 is very common in a toneless closed syHable. 

(a) In a firmly closed syllable, )3% his measure, for 31D (in a sharpened 


syllable) ; yap I have begotten thee, from DY with the suffix 9; ef. Ly 11%, 
iz az 38s and § 44da. Especially is this the case in a large number of segholates 


1 So the LXX write Merxuredén for pid. 
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from the ground-form qati, when combined with singular suffixes, e.g. *PT¥ 
my righteousness, for sadqi. 


f(b) Ina loosely-closed syllable, i.e. one followed by an aspirated Begadk*phath, 
as D371 your blood, for DBI, and so commonly in the st. constr. plur. of 


segholates from the ground-form gatl, e. g. "733 from ape) (ground-form bagd) 


a garment. In most cases of this kind the attenuation is easily intelligible 
from the nature of the surrounding consonants. It is evident from a com- 


parison of the dialects, that the attenuation was consistently carried out in, 
a very large number of noun and verb-forms in Hebrew, as will be shown in 
the proper places.! i 

a 4. S@ghéi arises, in addition to the cases mentioned in 0 and p, also from 
the weakening of & of the final syllable in the isolated cases (1- forages) 


in 1S 285 (2? see § 48d), y 204 (?), Is 59%, Pr 24! (see § 487) ; for examples of 
Locative forms in 1_ see §.90% end. 

~ 5. Among the Hateph-sounds __ is shorter and lighter than __, and con- 
sequently the vowel group __ = is shorter than Se ee DTS Edom, 
but ‘DAN (Edomite), shortened at the beginning because the tone is thrown 
forward ; MBN (meth) truth, YIN Mis truth ; DOY3 hidden, pl. pryspy2 ; ayn 
but my7) ; but also conversely nyys fem. nny, ef. § 63f, 3- 


7 6. To the chapter on vowel changes belongs lastly the dissimilation of vowels, 
ie. the change of one vowel into another entirely heterogeneous, in order to 
prevent two similar, or closely related vowels, from following one another in 


the same word.? Hence rind for lé 16 (unless). Cf. also fi¥°M from pin; 
HWS? from YN; fir from Fin; ind) from no); DV) from stem BY; 
most probably also sibs offspring, TBP porcupine, for “Dy ‘BP, see § 68¢, note.— 
On the proper names Nj) and yw, which were formerly explained in the 
same way, see now Pritorius, ZDMG. 1905, p. 341 f. 


§ 28. The Rise of New Vowels and Syllables. 


qa 1. According to § 26 m a half-syllable, i.e. a consonant with Sewa 
mobile (always weakened from a short vowel), can only occur in close 
dependence on a full syllable. If another half-syllable with simple 
SewA follows, the first takes a full short vowel again.’ This vowel 
is almost always Hireg. In most. cases it is probably an attenuation 
of an original d, and never a mere helping vowel. In some instances 
analogy may have led to the choice of the % Thus, according to 
§ 102 d, the prefixes 3, 3, b before a consonant with Sd mobile 
become 2, 3, 5 e.g. “153, 5D, “125 ; before 1 they are pointed as 
in 1737'2 (from bi-y*hida, according to § 24¢); so too with Waw 
copulative, e.g. TM for attenuated from 1. The first half- 








1 Analogous to this attenuation of @ to 7 is the Lat. tango, attingo; laxus, 
prolixus; to the transition of @ to ¢ (see above, a), the Lat. carpo, decerpo; 
spargo, conspergo. 

2 Cf. Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den semit. Spr., p. xxix; A. Miiller, Theol. 
Stud. u. Krit., 1892, p. 177 f., and Nestle, ibid., p. 573 f. § 

$ Except } and, which generally becomes 1 before a simple S*wa, ef. § 104 e. 
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syllable, after the restoration of the short vowel, sometimes combines 
with the second to form a firmly closed syllable, e. g. dba) Nu 14° for 
lin®phol, and so almost always in the infin. constr. after 5 (§ 459); in 
isolated cases also with 2, as py Jer 177, . 

2. Ifa guttural with Hateph follows, the original a of the prefixes D 
is retained before Hateph Pathah, but before Hateph Seghol or Hateph 
Qames it is modified to the short vowel contained in the Hateph. 
Thus arise the vowel groups ——, sar) wor 6g. RI and J, WD as, 
ay to serve, boyd to eat, on in sickness. On the Metheg with every 
such short vowel, see § 16 f, 8. Sometimes here also a fully closed 
syllable is formed. In such a case, the prefix takes the short vowel, 
which would have belonged to the suppressed Hateph, e.g. apnd for 
aon? ; pond Is 47% for ODM? (see § 67 cc); sbxd but also “DN? ; and 
even WY) Jb 4?, cf. Gn 32". So always in the Infin. and Imperat. Qal 
of the verbs 7° to be and 1M to live, e.g. nivab to be, i and be ye; 
even with }, as Mi, on which cf. § 1026; but MM. and be, MM. 
and live, have é instead of % under the prefix. For the Metheg, ef. 
§ 16 fie. 

3. When a Hateph in the middle of a word, owing to flexional c 
changes, would stand before a vocal $¢wd, it is changed into the short 
vowel, with which it is compounded. This applies especially to cases 
in which the Hateph stands under a guttural instead of quiescent 
Sw, as an echo of the preceding short vowel, e.g. TOY" he will stand 
(for TY), but plur. 112Y for ya medhd, and 42572 for nezhiph kha 
(they have turned themselves), 1293 thy work, cf.§ 26k. The syllables 
are to be divided yd'd-m%dhi, and the second @ is to be regarded 
exactly as the helping Pathah in WY}, &e.! 

4, At the end of words, syllables occur which close with two con- @ 
sonants (§ 10.2, § 267), but only when the latter of the two is an 
emphatic consonant (8, ?) or a tenuis (viz. 3,4, J, 7’), e.g. by? let him 
turn aside, PY and he caused to drink, AION thou (fem.) hast said, 333) 
and he wept, 1" and let him have dominion, 3¥ and he took captive. 

This harsh ending is elsewhere avoided by the Masora,> which @ 
inserts between the two final consonants a helping vowel, usually 








1 In Ju 16 read 98M not (with Opitius, Hahn and others) 3}9NN, 

2 With a final 5, the only example is DIM Pr 30%, where several MSS, and 
printed editions incorrectly have }| without Dage’. Instead of this masoretic 
caprice we should no doubt read §DiA, 


3 An analogy to this practice of the Masora is found among the modern 
Beduin, who pronounce such a helping vowel before h, /, @, g; ef. Spitta, 
Gramm. des arab. Vulgdrdialektes von Aegypten, Lpz. 1880, § 43 d. 
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Séghol, but with medial or final gutturals a Pathah,’ and after * 
a Hireq, €. g. 534 and he revealed, for wayyigl ; I} let it multiply, for 
yird ; wrap holiness, ground-form qud5 ; Sry brook, ground-form nail ; 
mindy 2 for Andy thou hast sent ; M3 house, ground-form bayt. These 
helping vowels are, however, to be regarded as exactly like furtive 
Pathah (§ 22 f,g); they do not alter the monosyllabic character of 
the forms, and they disappear before formative suffixes, e. g. “U'12 my 
holiness, MN*D home-ward. 

5. On the rise of a full vowel in place of a simple Swd, under the 
influence of the pause, see § 29 m3; on initial § for R, see § 23 h. 


§ 29. The Tone, its Changes and the Pause. 


Q@ 1, The principal tone rests, according to the Masoretic accentuation 
(cf. § 15 ¢), asa rule on the final syllable, e.g. bBp, 727, 24, B37, 
DADOP, syp, ein the last five examples on the formative additions 
to the stem. Less frequently it rests on the penultima, as in nd 
night, mDwP, 1p, WP ; but a closed penultima can only have the tone 
if the ultima is open (e.g. mddp, 7933, np), whilst a closed ultima 
can as a rule only be without the tone if the penultima is open, e.g. 
DP, DP; see also below, ¢. 

b <A kind of counter-tone or secondary stress, as opposed to the 
principal tone, is marked by Metheg (§ 16 ¢). Words which are closely 
united by Maggeph with the following word (§ 16 @) can at the most 
have only a secondary tone. 

c 2. The original tone of a word, however, frequently shifts its place 
in consequence either of changes in the word itself, or of its close 
connexion with other words. Ifthe word is increased at the end, the 
tone is moved forward (descendit) one or two places according to the 
length of the addition, e. g. 737 word, plur. oa; p27 your words; 
wap holy thing, plur. Dw TP; nob? with suffix AMADHP, with Waw con- 
secutive ADP. On the consequent vowel-changes, see § 27 d, i-m. 

d 38. On the other hand, the original tone is shifted from the ultima 
to the penultima (ascendit) : 


1 On the apparent exceptions NYT, &e., cf, § 226; other instances in which 
N has entirely lost its consonantal value, and is only retained orthographically, 
are NOM sin, NY valley (also 43), Nw vanity (Sb 153! Kethibh Ww). 

2 In this form (§ 65 g) the Dage3 lene remains in the final Taw, although 
a vowel precedes, in order to point out that the helping Pathak is not to be 
regarded as a really full vowel, but merely as an orthographic indication of 
a very slight sound, to ensure the correct pronunciation. An analogous case 
is IM) yihdd from mn (§ 757). ; - 
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(a) In many forms of the Imperfect, under the influence of a pre- 
fixed Waw consecutive (1. see § 49 c-e), e.g. WON he will say, WON and 
he said ; > he will go, 12% and he went. Cf. also § 51 7 on the impf. 
Niph‘al, and § 65g, end, on the impf. Pi‘el; on these forms in Pause, 
when the } consec. does not take effect, see below, p 

(6) For rhythmical reasons (as often in other languages), when 
a monosyllable, or a word with the tone on the first syllable, follows 


a word with the tone on the ultima, in order to avoid the concurrence 


of two tone-syllables.!. This rhythmical retraction of the tone, however 


(TINS 3D2 receding, as it is called by the Jewish grammarians), is only 
admissible according to a, above, provided that the penultima, which 


now receives the tone, is an open syllable (with a long vowel; but. 


see g), whilst the ultima, which loses the tone, must be either an open 
syllable with a long vowel, e. g. my 81? Gn 15, 4%, 27%, Ex 16%, p 5, 
104", Dn 11%, or a closed syllable with a short vowel, e.g. on3 Doxa 
Gn 3”, Jb 3°, 22.7 The grave suffixes 03-, }3-, Di-, {]- are exceptions, 
as they never lose the tone. Moreover a fair number of instances occur 
in which the above conditions are fulfilled, but the tone is not retracted, 
e.g. esp. with 1, and before x; cf. Qimhi, Mzikhlol, ed. Rittenberg 
(Lyck, 1862), p. 4», line 13 ff. 

Although Sere can remain in a closed ultima which has lost the tone, it 
is perhaps not to be regarded in this case (see § 8 6) as a long vowel. At 
any rate it then always has, in correct editions, a retarding Metheg, no 
doubt in order to prevent its being pronounced as S%ghdl, e.g. np nya9 
Nu 24”; cf. Nur7™, Ju 207, Is 66%, Jer 23”, Ez 22%, 377, and even with 
a following furtive Pathah Pr 1”, 11, &c., although there is no question 
here of two successive tone-syllables. In other cases the shortening 
into S€ghol does take place, e.g. ny pia who smiteth the anvil, Is 41’, 
for bys odin : "Y ANd 1K 16*%.—The retraction of the tone even occurs 
when a half-syllable with a SewA mobile precedes the original tone- 
syllable, e.g. 12 TON Gn 19°, and frequently ; N32 y 281; 15 208 


1 Even Hebrew prose proceeds, according to the accentuation, in a kind of 
iambic rhythm. That this was intended by the marking of the tone, can be 
seen from the use of Metheg.—Jos. Wijnkoop in Darche hannesigah sive leges de 
accentus Hebraicae linguae ascensione, Ludg. Bat. 1881, endeavours to explain, 
on euphonic and syntactical grounds, the numerous cases in which the usual 


retraction of the tone does not oecur, e.g. WA N11 Is 457, where the object 

probably is to avoid a kind of hiatus; but cf. also Am 48, Pratorius, Ueber 

den riickweich. Accent im Hebr., Halle, 1897, has fully discussed the nasog ’ahor. 
2 The reading DOTY (so even Opitius and Hahn) Ez 167 for DY is rightly 

ates 7 is ta 

described by Baer as ‘error turpis’.—That an unchangeable vowel in a closed 

final syllable cannot lose the tone is shown by Pritorius from the duplication 

of the accent (see above, § 22/). 


if 


X 
‘ 
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W303 an yb Is 14"; as also when the tone-syllable of the second word 
is preceded by a half-syllable, e.g. 1B NYY Gn 1" (on the Dag. f, ef. 
§.20f); 1 nnd Gn 15! (cf. § 20 ¢). 


g _ According to the above, it must be regarded as anomalous when the Masora 
throws back the tone of a closed ultima upon a virtually sharpened syllable 


with a short vowel, e.g. }3 ans 1S 10°, § ro1a; 13 vn} Jb 838, cf. Ly 572; 
33 pnd Gn 391417, cf. Ho 92; whereas it elsewhere allows a closed penultima 


to bear the tone only when the ultima is open. Still more anomalous is the 
placing of the tone on a really sharpened syllable, when the ultima is closed, 


as in by Dp 28 231; yw 732 Jb 34"; cf. also pp-DpY Gn 4%4, with Metheg 
of the secondary tone. We should read either O97, or, with Frensdorff, 
Massora Magna, p. 167,Ginsb., Kittel, after Bomb., apa . Other abnormal forms 
are 42 Pn Ex 4‘ (for similar instances see § 15 ¢, end) and nw wy Dt 10°. 


h_ (c) In pause, see i-v. 


The meeting of two tone-syllables (see e, f) is avoided also by connecting 
the words with Maqqeph, in which case the first word entirely loses the tone, 


e.g. py-aAsy and he wrote there, Jos 882, 

2 4, Very important changes of the tone and of the vowels are effected 
by the pause. By this term is meant the strong stress laid on the 
tone-syllable in the last word of a sentence (verse) or clause. It is 
marked by a great distinctive accent, Silliq, ’Athnah, and in the ac- 
centuation of the books nxn, ‘Ol2 w°yéréd (§ 15 h). Apart from these 
principal pauses (the great pause), there are often pausal changes (the 
lesser pause) with the lesser distinctives, especially S¢golta, Zageph 
gaton, k*bhi™, and even with Pasta, Tiphha, GereS, and (Pr 30°) Pazer.! 
The changes are as follows: 

ke. (a) When the tone-syllable naturally has a short vowel, it as a rule 
becomes tone-long in pause, e.g. DOP, DY? ; OD, DY ; Freep, FEB. 
An & which has been modified to S¢ghél usually becomes @ in pause, 
e.g. WP (ground-form ga¥r) in pause WP 2 K 11"; PIS PIS Jer 22; 
of a sentence) 3 (cf. e.g. Ex 2154, Jer 3°[ but Ginsb. NN), Ru 44, Ec 11° [but 
Ginsb. 1W5); before } Jer 17") [see also § 29 w]. “ns paw 18 wit, ys) 
Is 65'", Pr 25°, where @ has munak, are very irregular, but the lengthening 
here is probably only to avoid the cacophony saphat’t. In the same way 
noyin Ez 17'> (with Mahpakh before 7) and DP" Ez 378 (with Darga before 
Y) are to be explained. The four instances of ON for *}J8 apparently require 


a different explanation ; see § 32 c.—The theory of Olshausen and others that 
the phenomena of the pause are due entirely to liturgical considerations, i.e 
that it is ‘a convenient way of developing the musical value of the ‘final 
accents by means of fuller forms’ in liturgical reading (Sievers, Metr. Studien, 


i, 236, also explains pausal forms like nddp, sbinpy , as ‘late formations of the 
grammarians’), is contradicted by the fact that similar phenomena are still 


to be observed in modern vulgar Arabic, where they can only b ri 
rhythmical reasons of a general character. " cae ice ga = 
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also in 2 K 4*' read IY? with ed. Mant., &c. (Baer 2¥2 !),—7127 becomes 
In pause A, 

_ Sometimes, however, the distinct and sharper & is intentionally retained is 
In pause, especially if the following consonant is strengthened, e. g. 33" Tb 42, 
or ought to be strengthened, e. g. nad 28 128, 12 Is 81, &e.; but also in other 
cases as MP} Gn 272, because from ie, cf. below, qg; y Gn 4927; we APN 
2 Ch 291° (so Baer, but Ginsb. “apn, ed. Mant. Ip) ; and regularly in the 
numeral Y2IN four, Lv 112, &c. In the accentuation of the three poetical 
books (§ 15 d) the use of Pathak with ’Athnah is due to the inferior pausal 
force of "Athnah, especially after ‘Ole wyored (§ 150); ef. w 1008, Pr 30%, and 
Qimhi, Mikhiol, ed. Rittenberg, p. 5°, line 4 from below. Compare the list of 
instances of pausal d and é in the appendices to Baer’s editions. 

(6) When a full vowel in a tone-bearing final syllable has lost the 72 
tone before an afformative, and has become vocal Sew, it is restored 
in pause as tone-vowel, and, if short, is lengthened, e.g. Op, fem. 
nop (qatla), in pause ndwp 5 WY (Mm*d), in pause yoy (from sing. 
VOW); ANP, MND ; 2p, Hip! (sing. DEP). The fuller endings of 
the Imperfect }} and J (§ 47 m and 0) alone retain the tone even 
when the original vowel is restored. In segholate forms, like nD, "1B 
(ground-form laky, pary), the original d returns, though under the 
form of a tone-bearing S¢ghél, thus m2, "2; original 7 becomes 4, e.g, 
*ST, in pause ‘YT: original 6 (7) becomes 4, on (ground-form huly), 
in pause oF (§ 93%, y, 2). 

On the analogy of such forms as ‘no, &e., the shortened Imperfects 72 
“J? and “I become in pause MS, 7, because in the full forms 7° he 
will be, and MMT he will live, the % is attenuated from an original d- 
Similarly 03Y shoulder, in pause D2Y (ground-form ‘akhm), and the 
pron. "8 J, in pause oy ; ef. also the restoration of the original @ as 
é before the suffix J thy, thee, e.g. J127 thy word, in pause 7127; 
a he guards thee, in pause TOY); but ptfcr phe prepoaivions ay Ps 
NS (NN) the suffix J in pawse becomes J—, e.g. Ja, 42, JAN. 

(c) This tendency to draw back the tone in pazse to the penultima 0 
appears also in such cases as “29N J, in pause “328; TAN thow, in pause 
NAN (but in the three poetically accented books also TAN, since in 
those books ’Athnah, especially after “Olé w®ydréd, has only the force 
of a Zageph; hence also INDI? Ey 24° instead of ww)? ; DAY now, nny ; 
and in other sporadic instances, like 35 W 37 for, 123; butin 1 § 12” 








? Such a pausal syllable is sometimes further emphasized by strengthening 
the following consonant, see § 20%. 
2 qbps y 458, ef. also wo y 401, is to be explained in the same way, but 
Ate Az iT® 


not sobian Ze 24, where, on the analogy of MwA Jeg, we should expect 
Riire T° 
‘DDT, 


COWLEY H 
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32D with Baer and Ginsb., is to be preferred to the reading of ed. 


Mant., &c. 

(d) Conversely all forms of imperfects consecutive, whose final 
syllable, when not in pause, loses the tone and is pronounced with 
a short vowel, take, when in pause, the tone on the ultima with a 
tone-long vowel, e. g. no and he died, in pause nis’. 


Q Of other effects of the pause we have still to mention, (1) the transition of 
an é (lengthened from 7) to the more distinct & (see above, /), e.g. INT) for IN} 


Is 185 (ef. § 67 0; § 72.dd); 510p Is 33°; DYN 1 Ch 8° (beside on [, see v. 37. 
Cf. : 3x30 Is 76 yap Ezr 47); ‘swe Jer 224; TIDD Ob 20; VER) Ex 307; 
: :vaNy 28 1215 (below, § 51 m)—S. RD. Apis “57 Gn 1714; sybi 1815; 
ann ¥ 4018; pin Jb 1371, mostly before liquids or sibilants (but also awn 
i 42%, and without the pause 17M La 34%). So also a (shortened from abs) 
becomes in pause 54; ef. 14 La 3?; in for jon Ju 19, On S’ghdl in pause 
instead of Sere, cf. § 52 n, 60 a, and especially § 75 », on mm Pr 44 and 7?. 

y (2) The transition from @ to é in the ultima; so always in the formula 
TY pdiyd (for IY) for ever and ever. 

Ss (3) "The pausal Qames (according to § 54k, lengthened from original 4) in 
Hithpa‘él (but not in Pi‘) for Sere, e.g. aon, Jb 188 for yan. But pausal 
forms like nb, paw Gn the absol. st. nnd, bay) go back to a secondary form 


of the abs. st. and, bay, 

t (4) The pcrtion of a final Yoah which has been dropped from the stem, 
together with the preceding vowel, e.g. YY, YON Is 2112, for Wa, wns, alte 
latter also without the pause Is 5692; cf. "Jb 126, and the same occurrence 


even in the word before the pause Dt 32%”, Is 21", 
Ww (5) The transition from 6 or 6 to &@ in pause : as NNW Is 7"', if it be a locative 


of bv, and-not rather imperat. Qal of byw . Adsey Gn 43'* for ADDY ; y 


Gn 49°; Ab) Gn 49%"; perhaps also hw IK a Is 5917, and ndsvin Is 28% 
ef. 2K 218, On the other hand the regular pausal form yEny (ordinary 
imperfect yBN)) corresponds to a perfect yen (see § 47h). 

0 (6) When a Pathak both precedes and follows a virtually strengthened 


guttural, the second becomes @ in pause, and the first S&ghdl, according to 
§ 22¢ and § 279, &g. ‘ON my brothers, in pause ‘NX, Similarly in cases where 


an original Pathaf after a guttural has been attenuated to ¢ out of pause, and 
then lengthened to @ with the tone (ef. § 54%), e.g. M3N’, but in pause oF Pad 


Dt 32°65 cf. Nu 8", 231, Ez 5'8, y 135!4—On pasa Sere, ‘for S*ghél, in infin., 
imperat., and imperf. of verbs n%, see § 75 hh, 


7@ (Other instances of the full vowel in lesser pause, where the voice would 
naturally rest on the word, are Gn 154 J3y", Is 85, 40%, Ho 412, 87, Dn 9), 
and very often in such cases. ] 


SECOND PART 


ETYMOLOGY, OR THE PARTS OF SPEECH 


§ 80. Stems and Roots!: Biliteral, Triliteral, and 
Quadriliteral. 


1. Stems in Hebrew, as in the other Semitic languages, have this 
peculiarity, that by far the majority of them consist of three con- 
sonants. On these the meaning essentially depends, while the various 
modifications of the idea are expressed rather by changes in the 
vowels, e. g. POY (PY or PHY; the 3rd pers. sing. perf. does not occur) 
at was deep, poy deep, pry depth, Poy, a valley, plain. Such a stem 
may be either a verb or a noun, and the language commonly exhibits 
both together, e.g. YN he has sown, yyy seed ; O30 he was wise, O2N 
a wise man. For practical purposes, however, it has long been the 
custom to regard as the stem the 3rd pers. sing. Perf. Qal (see § 43), 
since it is one of the simplest forms of the verb, without any formative 
additions. Not only are the other forms of the verb referred to this 
stem, but also the noun-forms, and the large number of particles 
derived from nouns; e.g. YP he was holy, wap holiness, MIP holy. 

Sometimes the language, as we have it, exhibits only the verbal 0 
stem without any corresponding noun-form, e. g. bpp to stone, Pi2 
to bray; and on the other hand, the noun sometimes exists without 
the corresponding verb, e. g. jas stone, 333 south. Since, however, the 
nominal or verbal stems, which are not now found in Hebrew, generally 
occur in one or more of the other Semitic dialects, it may be assumed, 
as a rule, that Hebrew, when a living language, also possessed them. 
Thus, in Arabic, the verbal stem ’dbind (to become compact, hard) 
corresponds to 1X, and the Aramaic verb n®gab (to be dry) to 333, 

Rem.1. The Jewish grammarians call the stem (i.e. the 3rd pers. sing. ¢ 


Perf. Qal) wr’ root. Hence it became customary among Christian gram- 


marians to call the stem radix, and its three consonants litterae radicales, in 
contradistinetion to the litlerae serviles or formative letters. On the correct use 
of the term root, see g. 


? On the questions discussed here compare the bibliography at the head 


of § 79. 
H 2 
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dad 2. Others regard the three stem-consonants as a root, in the sense that, con- 


é 


sidered as vowelless and unpronounceable, it represents the common foundation 
of the verbal and nominal stems developed from it, just as in the vegetable 
world, from which the figure is borrowed, stems grow from the hidden 
root, e.g. 
Root : 350, the indeterminate idea of ruling. 


Verb-stem, 20 he has reigned. Noun-stem, 128 king. 


For the historical investigation of the language, however, this hypothesis 
of unpronounceable roots, with indeterminate meaning, is fruitless. Moreover, 
the term root, as it is generally understood by philologists, cannot be applied 
to the Semitic triliteral stem (see /)." 

3. The 3rd sing. Perf. Qal, which, according to the above, is usually regarded, 
both lexicographically and grammatically, as the ground-form, is generally 
in Hebrew a dissyllable, e.g. Syp. The monosyllabic forms have only arisen 


by contraction (according to the traditional explanation) from stems which 
had a weak letter (\ or‘) for their middle consonant, e.g. DP from gdwam ; 


or from stems whose second and third consonants are identical, e.g. T¥ and 
71¥ (but see below, §§ 67, 72). The dissyllabic forms have themselves no 
doubt arisen, through a loss of the final vowel, from trisylables, e.g. bop 
from gdtdld, as it is in literary Arabic. 

2. The law of the triliteral stem is so strictly observed in the 
formation of verbs and nouns in Hebrew (and in the Semitic languages 
generally), that the language has sometimes adopted artificial methods 
to preserve at least an appearance of triliteralism in monosyllabic 
stems, e.g. nav for the inf. constr. of verbs Y’a; cf. § 69 6. Conversely 
such nouns, as 28 father, OS mother, NS brother, which were formerly 
all regarded as original monosyllabic forms (nomina primitiva), may, 
in some cases at least, have arisen from mutilation of a triliteral stem. 


& On the other hand, a large number of triliteral stems really point 


to a biliteral base, which may be properly called a root (radia 
primaria, bilitteralis), since it forms the starting-point for several 
triliteral modifications of the same fundamental idea. Though in 
themselves unpronounceable, these roots are usually pronounced with 
a between the two consonants, and are represented in writing by the 
sion /, e.g. 12 as the root of 123, 773, 3, WB8. The reduction 
of a stem to the underlying root may generally be accomplished with 
certainty when the stem exhibits one weak consonant with two strong 
ones, or when the second and third consonants are identical. Thus 
e.g. the stems 457, 733, NII, 1347 may all be traced to the idea of 
striking, breaking, and the root common to them all is evidently the 
two strong consonants 71 (dakh). Very frequently, however, the 
development of the root into a stem is effected by the addition of 





1 Cf, Philippi, ‘Der Grundstamm des starken Verbums,’ in Morgenliindische 
Forschungen, Leipz. 1875, pp. 69-106. 
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a strong consonant, especially, it seems, a sibilant, liquid or guttural.) 
Finally, further modifications of the same root are produced when 
either a consonant of the root, or the letter which has been added, 
changes by phonetic laws into a kindred letter (see the examples 
below). Usually such a change of sound is accompanied by a modifica- 
tion of meaning. 


Examples: from the root YP (no doubt onomatopoetic, i.e. imitating the h 
sound), which represents the fundamental idea of carving off, cutting in pieces, 
are derived directly : PSP and AYP to cut, to cut off; the latter also metaph. to 
decide, to judge (whence PIP, Arab. qddi, a judge) ; also AYP to cut off, to shear, 
5)NP to tear, to break, VSP to cut into, VW) to cut off, to reap. With a dental instead 
of the sibilant, Dp, IP, whence ALP to cut im pieces, to destroy, Sop to cut down, 
to Kill, FOP to tear off, to pluck of. With the initial letter softened, 
the root becomes D3, whence MDD to cut of, and ODD to shave; cf. also DIJ 
Syr. to slay (sacrifice), to kill, With the greatest softening to }} and 4) ‘ m to 
cut off, to shear ; 113 to hew stone ; a, BY, Yr, bra, “WA to cut off, to tear off, eat-up ; 
similarly 113 to cut into, Y3 to cut of; cf. also 173, 7a, Wa, Allied to this 
root also is the series of stems which instead of a palatal begin with a 
guttural (1), e.g. TIM to split, cut; ef. also bn, paqn, Vn, wan, and further 
Dn, 740, IA, Wh, AN, bon, Fon, bn, DDN, FON, ayn, o¥n, yyn, Wn 
in the Lexicon. 

The root OF expresses the sound of humming, which is made with the 
mouth closed (utw) ; hence Dn, Dw, MW, BN) (B83), Arab. kdmhama, to buze, 
to hum, to snarl, &e. 

As developments from the root 7 cf. the stems TY, by BY, yy, py, 
wy, Not less numerous are the developments of the root 13 (7, 5) and 


many others.? 

Closer investigation of the subject suggests the following observations: 

(a) These roots are mere abstractions from stems in actual use, and are 
themselves not used. They represent rather the hidden germs (semina) of the 
stems which appear in the language. Yet these stems are sometimes so 
short as to consist simply of the elements of the root itself, e.g. DM to be 
Jinished, bp light. The ascertaining of the root and its meaning, although in 
many ways very difficult and hazardous, is of great lexicographical importance. 
It is a wholly different and much contested question whether there ever was 
a period in the development of the Semitic languages when purely Diliteral 
roots, either isolated and invariable or combined with inflexions, served for 
the communication of thought. In such a case it would have to be admitted, 
that the language at first expressed extremely few elementary ideas, which 
were only gradually extended by additions to denote more delicate shades of 
meaning. At all events this process of transformation would belong to 
a period of the language which is entirely outside our range. At the most 
only the gradual multiplication of stems by means of phonetic change (see 
below) can be historically proved. 

(b) Many of these monosyllabic words are clearly imitations of sounds, and le 


~, 


1 That ali triliteral stems are derived from biliterals (as Kénig, Lehrg. ii. 3, 
370; M. Lambert in Studies in honour of A. Kohut, Berl. 1897, p. 354 ff.) cannot 


be definitely proved. 
2 Cf. the interesting examination of the Semitic roots QR, KR, XR, by 


P. Haupt in the Amer. Journ. of Sem. Lang., xxiii (1907), p. 241 ff, 


1 


Mn 


nN 


O 


p 
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sometimes coincide with roots of a similar meaning in the Indo-Germanic 
family of languages (§ 1h). Of other roots there is definite evidence that 
Semitic linguistic consciousness regarded them as onomatopoetic, whilst the 
Indo-Germanic instinct fails to recognize in them any imitation of sound. 

(c) Stems with the harder, stronger consonants are in general (§ 67) to be 
regarded as the older, from which a number of later stems probably arose 
through softening of the consonants; ef. WD and W3, pn¥ and pnw, pys and 
pM, yoy and ry, py. ppr and 735, and the almost consistent change of 
initial} to‘. In other instances, however, the harder stems have only been 
adopted at a later period from Aramaic, e.g. 79, Hebr. HYN. Finally in 


many cases the harder and softer stems may have been in use together from 
the first, thus often distinguishing, by a kind of sound-painting, the intensive 
action from the less intensive ; see above /¥P to cut, 31) to shear, &e. 


(@) When two consonants are united to form a root they are usually either 
both emphatic or both middle-hard or both soft, e.g. /P, OP, DD, 13, 11 never 


y3, ya, 03, DI, 1p. Within (triliteral) stems the first and second consonants 
are never identical. The apparent exceptions are either due to reduplication 
of the root, e.g. NIT (W 425, Is 3815), Arabic NIN, or result from other causes, 
ef, e.g. NI in the Lexicon. The first and third consonants are very seldom 
identical except in what are called concave stems (with middle } or °), 
e.g. 12, YS; note, however, f33, JN, WNW, WW, and on yoy Jb 399 see 


§ 55/. The second and third consonants on the other hand are very fre- 
quently identical, see § 67.} 


(e) The softening mentioned under J is sometimes so great that strong 
consonants, especially in the middle of the stem, actually pass into vowels : 


ef. § 190, and DIN) Lv 168 if it is for dydty. 

(f) Some of the cases in which triliteral stems cannot with certainty be 
traced back to a biliteral root, may be due to a combination of two roots— 
a simple method of forming expressions to correspond to more complex ideas. 


3. Stems of four, or even (in the case of nouns) of jive consonants * 
are secondary formations. They arise from an extension of the triliteral: 
stem: (a) by addition of a fourth stem-consonant; (b) in some cases 
perhaps by composition and contraction of two triliteral stems, by 
which means even quinqutliterals are produced. Stems which have 
arisen from reduplication of the biliteral root, or from the mere repe- 
tition of one or two of the three original stem-consonants, e. g. baby 
from 519 or by, IND from ND, are usually not regarded as quadri- 
lilerals or quinqueliterals, but as conjugational forms (§ 55); so also 
the few words which are formed with the prefix ¥, as naw flame 
from and, correspond to the Aramaic conjugation Saph'é, andy, 


q Rem. on (a). The letters r and 1, especially, are inserted between the first 


and second radicals, e.g. DD2, DDD to cat up; YAW = paw seeptre (this 
insertion of an r is especially frequent in Aramaic) ; maydy hot wind from 5 





* Consonants which are not found together in roots and stems are called 
incompatible. They are chiefly consonants belonging to the same class, e.g. 33 
> 
Pa, P2, OT, ON, FA, FO, Tt, Dt, pt, DY, YN yn, &e., or in the reverse order. 
* In Hebrew they are comparatively rare, but more numerous in the other 
Semitic languages, especially in Ethiopic. 
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to be hot. Cf. Aram. bany to roll, expanded from Say (conjugation Pa‘é, 
corresponding to the Hebrew Pi‘dl). In Latin there is a similar expansion 
of fid, scid, tud, jug into findo, scindo, tundo, jungo. At the end of words the 


commonest expansion is by means of 2 and }, &.g- JID axe, Sora garden-land 
(from D713), Dyna corolla (S23 cup) ; ef. § 85, xi. or me 

Rem. on (6). Forms such as YTS frog, novan meadow-saffron, nypby shadow 7° 
of death,’ were long regarded as compounds, though the explanation of them 
all was uncertain. Many words of this class, which earlier scholars attempted 
to explain from Hebrew sources, have since proved to be loan-words (§ 12), 
and consequently need no longer be taken into account. 

4, A special class of formations, distinct from the fully developed 5 
stems of three or four consonants, are (a) the Interjections (§ 105), 
which, as being direct imitations of natural sounds, are independent 
of the ordinary formative laws; (6) the Pronouns. Whether these 
are to be regarded as the mutilated remains of early developed stems, 
or as relics of a period of language when the formation of stems followed 
different laws, must remain undecided. At all events, the many 
peculiarities of their formation? require special treatment (§ 32 ff.). 
On the other hand, most of the particles (adverbs, prepositions, con- 
junctions) seem to have arisen in Hebrew from fully developed stems, 
although in many instances, in consequence of extreme shortening, 
the underlying stem is no longer recognizable (see § 99 ff.). 


§ 31. Grammatical Structure. 


P. Dérwald, ‘Die Formenbildungsgesetze des Hebr.’ (Hilfsbuch fiir Lehrer 
des Hebr.), Berlin, 1897, is recommended for occasional reference. 


1. The formation of the parts of speech from the stems (derivation), @ 
and their inflexion, are effected in two ways: (a) internally by changes 
in the stem itself, particularly in its vowels: (6) externally by the 
addition of formative syllables before or after it. The expression of 
grammatical relations (e.g. the comparative degree and some case- 
relations in Hebrew) periphrastically by means of separate words 


belongs, not to etymology, but to syntax. 

The external method (b) of formation, by affixing formative syllables, } 
which occurs e.g. in Egyptian, appears on the whole to be the more ancient. 
Yet other families of language, and particularly the Semitic, at a very early 
period had recourse also to the internal method, and during their youthful 
vigour widely developed their power of forming derivatives. But the con- 
{inuous decay of this power in the later periods of language made syntactical 
circumlocution more and more necessary. The same process may be seen 
also e.g. in Greek (including modern Greek), and in Latin with its Romance 


offshoots. 


1 So expressly Néldeke in ZAW. 1897, p. 183 ff. ; but most probably it is to 


be read ninbdy darkness from the stem nby [Arab. zalima, to be dark]. 
2 Cf. Hupfeld, ‘System der semitischen Demonstratiybildung,’ in the 
Zlschr. f. d. Kunde des Morgenl., vol. ii. pp. 124 ff., 427 ff. 
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Cc. 2. Both methods of formation exist together in Hebrew. The 
internal mode of formation by means of vowel changes is tolerably 
extensive (6p, Db, binp ; Sep, PDP, &c.). This is accompanied in 
numerous cases by external formation also (Swen, bsppn, >OP2, SC.) 
and even these formative additions again are subject to internal 
change, e.g. Sypnn, Supa, The addition of formative syllables occurs, 
as in almost all languages, chiefly in the formation of the persons of 
the verb, where the meaning of the affixed syllables is for the most 
part still perfectly clear (see §§ 44, 47). It is also employed to distin- 
guish gender and number in the verb and noun. Of case-endings, on 
the contrary, only scanty traces remain in Hebrew (see § 90). 


CHAPTER I 


THE PRONOUN 


Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss., p. 98 ff. ; Grundriss, i. 296 ff. L. Reinisch, 
‘Das persinl. Fiirwort u. die Verbalflexion in den chamito-semit. Sprachen’ 
(Wiener Akad. der Wiss., 1909). 


§ 32. The Personal Pronoun. The Separate Pronown. 


1. The personal pronoun (as well as the pronoun generally) belongs a 
to the oldest and simplest elements of the language (§ 30s). It must 
be discussed before the verb, since it plays an important part in verbal 
inflexion (§§ 44, 47). 

2. The independent principal forms of the personal pronoun serve 0 
(like the Gk. eyo, ov, Lat. ego, tu, and their plurals) almost exclusively 
to emphasize the nominative-subject (see, however, § 135d). They 
are as follows: 


Singular. Plural. 
1. Com. “D8, in pause “28; z| Com. WMI, in parise WNIN af 
28, in pause 28 (392, in pause 33792), (N)) 


m. TAN (AS), in pause 


AAS or TAS m. DAS 
2-4 NAN properly * thow. | 2+) myn (mIAN); JAN (IMS) |” 
f. FX CAS properly ‘AS), . TAS (FAAS); FAS (TES) 
in pause TS 
(m. 839 he (At). _{m. BF (7D), non sh 
lt NY] she (2t). f. Matter prefixes 11, 1} zt 


The forms enclosed in parentheses are the less common. A table of these 
pronouns with their shortened forms (pronominal suffixes) is given in Paradigm 
A at the end of this Grammar. 


REMARKS. 


I. First Person. 
1. The form ‘D3N is less frequent than ‘38.1 The former occurs in ¢ 





1 On the prevalence of *D5N in the earlier Books compare the statistics 


collected by Giesebrecht in ZAW. 1881, p. 251 ff., partly contested by Driver 
in the Journal of Philology, 1882, vol. xi. p. 222 ff. (but cf. his Introduction, ed. 
6, p. 135, line rf.), but thoroughly established by Kénig in Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 
1893, pp. 464 ff. and 478, and in his Hinleitung in das A. T., p. 168, &c. In some 
of the latest books ‘338 is not found at all, and hardly at all in the Talmud. 
[For details see the Lexicon, s. v. ‘8 and ‘D3N.] 
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Phoenician, Moabite, and Assyrian, but in no other of the kindred dialects ; 1 
from the latter the suffixes are derived (§ 33). The 6 most probably results 
from an obscuring of an original é (cf. Aram. NIN, Arab. ’dna). The pausal 


form 38 occurs not only with small disjunctive accents, but even with con- 
junctives; so always in 8 1 as I live! also Is 4918 with Munah, y 119!” with 


Merkha (which, however, has been altered from D*hi), and twice in Mal 1°. 
In all these cases there is manifestly a disagreement between the vocalization 
already established and the special laws regulating the system of accentuation. 
2. The formation of the plural, in this and the other persons, exhibits a 
certain analogy with that of the noun, while at the same time (like the 
pronouns of other languages) it is characterized by many differences and 
peculiarities. The short form )JN (28) from which the suffix is derived 
occurs only in Jer 42° K*thibh, The form 33M) (ef. § 19 h) only in Ex 167, 
Nu 32%, La 3%; 49n3 in pause, Gn 4211; in Arabic ndéhnu is the regular form. 
In the Mi8na }38 (138) has altogether supplanted the longer forms. 
e  3- The pronoun of the 1st person only is, as a rule in languages, of the 
common gender, because the person who is present and speaking needs no 
further indication of gender, as does the 2nd person, who is addressed (in 


Greek, Latin, English, &c., this distinction is also lacking), and still more 
the 3rd person who is absent. 


II. Second Person. 

if 4. The forms of the 2nd person AAS, AN, OFS, TOFS &e., are contracted 

“from ’anta, &c. The kindred languages have retained the n before the N,, e. g. 
Arab, *dnté, fem. ’dnti, thou; pl. ’dntum, fem. 'antinna, ye. In Syriac NIN ; 
fem. ‘N38 are written, but both are pronounced ’at.. In Western Aramaic 
KAS is usual for both genders. 

& FS (without 7) oceurs five times, e.g. y 64, always as K*thibh, with DES 
as Q’ré. In three places M8 appears as a masculine, Nu 115, Dt 5%, Ez 2814. 

h The feminine form was originally ‘AN as in Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic. 
This form is found seven times as Kethibh (Ju 172, 1 K 142, 2 K 416-28 81, Jer 
4°°, Ez 361%) and appears also in the corresponding personal ending of verbs 
(see § 44 f), especially, and necessarily, before suffixes, as RODD, § 59a[c]; 
ef. also 4 as the ending of the 2nd fem. sing. of the imperative and imperfect. 
The final 7 was, however, gradually dropped in pronunciation, just as in 
Syriac (see above, J) it was eventually only written, not pronounced. The ° 
therefore finally disappeared (cf. § 10k), and hence the Masoretes, even in 
these seven passages, have pointed the word in the text as FIN. to indicate 
the Q&%é MS (see § 17). The same final ‘__ appears in the rare (Aramaic) 
forms of the suffix bs Eas ) aaa (§§ 58, 91). 

2 5. The plurals DMS (with the second vowel assimilated to the fem. form) 
and jFN (JAS), with the tone on the ultima, only partially correspond to the 
assumed ground-forms ’antuma, fem. "antinna, Arab. ’dntiim (Aram. DAS | 
BRIN) and "antenna (Aram. pAX , IN). The form {AN is found only in 
Ez 34°) (so Qimhi expressly, others JAS) ; AIAN (for which some MSS. have 








. In Phoenician and Moabite (inscription of MéXa‘, line 1) it is written J), 
without the final ‘__, In Punic it was pronounced ance (Plaut. Poen. 5, 1, 8) 


or amech (5, 2, 35). Cf Schroder, Phiniz. Sprache, p. 143. In Assyrian the 
corresponding form is anaku, in old Egyptian anek, Coptic anok, nok. 
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mB) only four times, viz. Gn 318, Ez 131-0, 3417; in 1320 DMN (before a 1D) is 
even used as feminine. 


Ill. Third Person. 


6. (a) In NV and NF (ha and hi) the N (corresponding to the ’Elif of pro- k 
longation in Arabic, ef. § 237) might be regarded only as an orthographic 
addition closing the final long vowel, as in N} , SPJ, &e. The N is, however, 


always written in the case of the separate pronouns,’ and only as a toneless 
suffix (§ 33 a) does NIN appear as 17, while N71 becomes i. In Arabic (as in 


Syriac) they are written 17 and ‘M7 but pronounced hiiwé and hiyd, and in 
Vulgar Arabic even hiiwwa and hiyya. This Arabic pronunciation alone would 
not indeed be decisive, since the vowel complement might have arisen from 
the more consonantal pronunciation of the } and’; but the Ethiopie weet 
(=hu’a-ti) for NIT, yeeti (=hi’a-ti) for NN (cf. also the Assyrian ya-u-a for 
Nin") show that the & was original and indicated an original vocalie termi- 
nation of the two words. According to Philippi (ZDMG. xxviii. 172 and xxix. 
371 ff.) NIN arose from a primitive Semitic ha-ra, N° from ha-ya, 
(b) The form Ni also stands in the consonantal text (K°*thibh) of the J 

Pentateuch ? (with the exception of eleven places) for the fem. S'. In all 
such cases the Masora, by the punctuation N\, has indicated the Q%ré N'T 


(Q’ré perpetuum, see § 17). The old explanation regarded this phenomenon as 
an archaism which was incorrectly removed by the Masoretes. This 
assumption is, however, clearly untenable, if we consider (1) that no other 
Semitic language is without the quite indispensable distinction of gender in 
the separate pronoun of the 3rd pers.; (2) that this distinction does occur 
eleven times in the Pentateuch, and that in Gn 20°, 38%, Nu 514 xin and 


N°] are found close to one another ; (3) that outside the Pentateuch the distinc- 
tion is found in the oldest documents, so that the XN’) cannot be regarded 


as having been subsequently adopted from the Aramaic ; (4) that those parts 
of the book of Joshua which certainly formed a constituent part of the 
original sources of the Pentateuch, know nothing of this epicene use of Ni. 
Consequently there only remains the hypothesis, that the writing of N\N for 
N73 rests on an orthographical peculiarity which in some recension of the 
FPentateuch-text was almost consistently followed, but was afterwards very 
properly rejected by the Masoretes. The orthography was, however, peculiar 
to the Pentateuch-text alone, since it is unnecessary to follow the Masora in 
writing NV for Ni ini K 1715, Is 30%, Jb 31", or NIT for NT in y 7338, Ee 
58, 1 Ch 2916 The Samaritan recension of the Pentateuch has the correct 
form in the Khibh throughout. Levy’s explanation of this strange practice 
of the Masoretes is evidently right, viz. that originally NJ was written for 
both forms (see %, note), and was almost everywhere, irrespective of gender, 
expanded into NIN. On the whole question see Driver, Leviticus (in Haupt’s 
Bible), p. 25 f. In the text Driver always reads NN. 


7. The plural forms OF (m9) and naa (after prefixes }i1, 13) are of doubt- 772 
ful origin, but. Di, 7} have probably been assimilated to maa which goes 
back to a form hinnd. In Western Aram. 12M, WOT (}R377, jBNX), Syr. heniin 








1 In the inscription of King MéSa‘ (see § 2 d), lines 6 and 27, we find Nit 
for N37, and in the inscription of ’E¥mun‘azar, line 22, for N's, but in the 
Zenjirli inscriptions (see § 1 m) both NA and 3H occur (Hadad i, 1. 29). 


2 Also in twelve places in the Babylonian Codex (Prophets) of 916 4. D.; ef. 
Baer, Ezechiel, p. 108 f.; Buhl, Canon and Text of the 0. T. (Edinb. 1892), p. 240. 
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Centin), Arab. Mimi (archaic form of hum), and Ethiop. hémit, an 6 or t is 
appended, which in Hebrew seems to reappear in the poetical suffixes 2, 
We, WE ($91 t, 3). 

7 In some passages mon stands for the feminine (Ze 51, Ct 68, Ru 1”; ef. 


the use of the suffix of the 3rd mase. for the 3rd fem., § 135 0 and § 145 t). 
For the quite anomalous DI~TY 2 K 9% read Di“IY Gb Bey 


O 8. The pronouns of the 3rd person may refer to things as well as persons. 
On their meaning as demonstratives see § 136. 


§ 38. Pronominal Suffiaes. 


Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss., p. 100 f.; Grundriss, i. 306 ff. J. Barth, 
‘Beitrige zur Suffixlehre des Nordsemit.,’ in the Amer. Journ. of Sem. Lang., 
I90I, p. 193 fi. 

@ 1. The independent principal forms of the personal pronoun (the 
separate pronoun), given in the preceding section, express only the 
nominative.’ ‘The accusative and genitive are expressed by forms, 
usually shorter, joined to the end of verbs, nouns, and particles (pro- 
nominal suffives or simply suffiwes) ; e.g. 11 (toneless) and 4 (from ahi) 
eum and etus, ADP I have killed him (also PALYP), smAr DP or (with 
Ghd contracted into 6) iAbYP thow hast killed him; TAS (also W8) 
lus etus. 


The same method is employed in all the other Semitic languages, as well 
as in the Egyptian, Persian, Finnish, Tartar, and others; in Greek, Latin, 
and German we find only slight traces of the kind, e. g. German, er gab’s for 
er gab es; Greek, marnp pou for narhp éuod; Latin, eccwm, eccos, &c., in Plautus 
and Terence for ecce eum, ecce eos. 


b 2. The case which these suffixes represent is— 


(a) When joined to verbs, the accusative (cf., however, § 117 @), 
e. g. WPADYP T have killed him. 

C (6) When affixed to substantives, the genitive (like rarijp pov, pater 
eius). They then serve as possessive pronouns, e.g. ‘28 Cabh-2) my 
father, 'O%D his horse, which may be either CYUUS CLUS OY EYUUS SUIS. 

d (c) When joined to particles, either the genitive or accusative, 
according as the particles originally expressed the idea of a noun 
or a verb, e.g. "2a, literally interstitiwm met, between me (cf. mea 
causa); but 23] behold me, ecce me. 

e (da) Where, according to the Indo-Germanic case-system, the dative 
or ablative of the pronoun is required, the suffixes in Hebrew are 
joined to prepositions expressing those cases (> sign of the dative, 
2 in, 12 from, § 102), e.g. to him (ez) and to himself (sibi), 12 in 
ham, *3) (usually 31312) from me. 





? On apparent exceptions see § 135 d. 
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3. The suffixes of the 2nd person (J-—, &e.) are all formed with fe 
a k-sound, not, like the separate pronouns of the and person, with a 
t-sound, 

So in all the Semitic languages, in Ethiopic even in the verbal form 
(gatalka, thow hast killed = Hebr. Adip), 


4. The suffix of the verb (the accusative) and the suffix of the nown (the gZ 
genitive) coincidein most forms, but some differ, e. g. "2-~— me, °— my. 

Paradigm A at the end of the Grammar gives a table of all the forms of the 
separate pronoun and the suffixes; a fuller treatment of the verbal suffix and the 


mode of attaching it to the verb will be found in § 58 ff., of the nown-sufix in 
§ 91, of the prepositions with suffixes in § 103, of adverbs with suffixes § 1000. 


§ 34. The Demonstrative Pronoun. 


m. TY} 2 Plur. com. nb (rarely by) these. & 
f DN? (at, yep thts 
Rem. 1. The feminine form MN} has undoubtedly arisen from MN, by b 
obscuring of an original 4 to 6 (for N}=M? cf. the Arab. ha-dd, this, mase. ; for 
tas the feminine ending, § 80), and the forms mt, it, both of which are rare,? 
are shortened from MN}. In yp 13212 ft is used as a relative, cf. 3} below. In 
Jer 26%, K*thibh, Ans (with the article and the demonstrative termination 
M__) is found for ns}. The forms mds and by are the plurals of 7} and MNT 
by usage, though not etymologically. The form by occurs only in the 
Pentateuch (but not in the Samaritan text), Gn 19%, 2694, &e. (8 times), 
always with the article, ben [as well as mba, nds frequently], and in 
1 Ch 2c® without the article [cf. Driver on Dt 482],4 Both the singular and 
the plural may refer to things as well as persons. 

2. In combination with prepositions to denote the oblique case we find md Cc 
to this (ef. for b, § 102 9), ni, nsrd to this (fem.), nba. nbyd to these ; non 
hune, mains hane, nbn hos, also without “NN, even before the verb 75°, 
&e. Note also A} WMD pretium huius (1 K 217), &e. 


1. Sing. 





1 In many languages the demonstratives begin with a d-sound (henee called 
the demonstrative sound) which, however, sometimes interchanges with a 


sibilant. Cf, Aram. [J, JJ masc., NT, I, fem. (this); Sansk. sa, sd, tat; Gothic 
sa, sd, thata; Germ. da, der, die, das; and Eng. the, this, that, &e. Cf. J. Barth, 
‘Zum semit. Demonstr. d,’ in ZDMG. 59, 159 ff., and 633 ff.; Sprachwiss, Unter- 
suchungen zum Semit., Lpz. 1907, p. 30 ff. [See the Lexicon, s. v. MN}, and Aram. 
NT cto 

2 That M} may stand for the feminine, cannot be proved either from Ju 167 
or from the certainly corrupt passage in Jos 217, 

3 *t 2 K 61, and in seven other places; }} only in Hos 71%, y 13212. 

4 According to Kuenen (cf. above, § 2) and Driver, on Lev 18” in Haupt’s 
Bible, this bs is due to an error of the punctuators. It goes back to atime 
when the vowel of the second syllable was not yet indicated by a vowel letter, 
and later copyists wrongly omitted the addition of the 7. In Phoenician 
also it was written by , but pronounced ily according to Plautus, Paen. v, 1, 9- 
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d 2. The secondary form ® occurs only in poetic style, and mostly for 
the relative, like our that for who [see Lexicon, s.v.]. Like WE (§ 36), 
it serves for all numbers and genders. 


€ Rem. 1. This pronoun takes the article (AyD, DN3 | mbes, Sys) according 
to the same rule as adjectives, see § 126; e.g. i nya wie this man, but NI my 


this is the man. : 4 
f 2. Rarer secondary forms, with strengthened demonstrative force, are ny 


Gn 24%, 3719; 1oA fem. Ez 36°5; and shortened a, sometimes masc., aS in 


Ju 620, 1S 17%, 2 K 2317, Ze 28, Dn 815, sometimes fert., 2K 4%: cf.1S 141 [and 
2019 LXX; see Commentaries and Kittel]. 
3. The personal pronouns of the 3rd person also often have a demonstrative 
sense, see § 136. 


§ 35. The Article. 


J. Barth, ‘Der heb. u. der aram. Artikel,’ in Sprachwiss. Untersuch. zum Semit., 
Lpz. 1907, p. 47 ff. 

& 1. The article, which is by nature a kind of demonstrative pronoun, 
never appears in Hebrew as an independent word, but always in 
closest connexion with the word which is defined by it. It usually 
takes the form ‘3, with ¢ and a strengthening of the next consonant, 
e.g. vown the sun, WWYD the river, pan the Levites (according to § 20m 
for 7820, DNA), 

6 Rem. With regard to the Dage¥ in ‘ after the article, the rule is, that it is 
inserted when a 7 or Y follows the os e.g. aan the Jeus, Dayo the weary 
(D pd La 4° Q¢ré is an exception), ‘but TNT, “pea, iD, &e. Dages 
forte also stands after the article in the prefix D in carta’ nouns and in the 
participles Piel and Pu‘al (see § 52 c) before 7, Y and 4, except when the 
guttural (or 1) has under it a short vowel in a sharpened syllable; thus 
MIAN Ez 22°, Myo the care, Dy 2 ¥ 371 (cf. Jb 384, 1 Ch 44'); but 
qbnen p 1048 (Ee 41°, 2 Ch 231%; before Y y 1034) ; mPwYIOT Is 2312; ppmen 
Jos 6”, Before letters other than gutturals this A) remains without Dagek, 
according to § 20 m. 

c 2. When the article stands before a guttural, which (according to 
§ 22 6) cannot properly be strengthened, the following cases arise, 
according to the character of the guttural (cf. § 27 q). 

(1) In the case of the weakest guttural, 8, and also with 4 (§ 22 ¢ 
and q), the strengthening is altogether omitted. Consequently, the 
Pathah of the article (since it stands in an open syllable) is always 
lengthened to Qames; e.g. 387 the father, “WS'] the other, ON the 
mother, W'S the man, NT the light, DYNA 5 beds, bn the foot, 
UNIN the hems YwrT the oe} 


aul hs 
d= Soalso niayn Neh 338, because syncopated from nipvx SF (cf. verse 14 and 
Baer on the passage) ; D'PIRT (as in Nu rit, Ju 941, 2 Ss 2333, with the N 
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orthographically retained, for “Si ) Jer 404 (ef. 2 verse 1); AIDA He 4 
ee rT & iv 


for “DN; DNDN 2 Ch 225 for Nn (cf. 2 K 828), 


(2) In the case of the other gutturals either the virtual strengthen- € 
ing takes place (§ 22 c)—especially with the stronger sounds nm and 
n, less often with y—or the strengthening is wholly omitted. In 
the former case, the Pathak of the article remains, because the syllable 
is still regarded as closed; in the second case, the Pathah is either 
modified to S¢ghél or fully lengthened to Qames. That is to say :— 

A. When the guttural has any other vowel than a@ (:=) or & G2), if 
then 

(1) before the stronger sounds n and = the article regularly remains 
1; e.g. MWD that, wan the. month, DAT the force, M2I3N1 the wisdom. 
Before n, @ occurs only in ‘03 Gn 6” [not elsewhere], D°0"N7 Is 3%, 
Dn Is 178 [not elsewhere] ; before 4, always in nn, ona, 

(2) before y the Pathak is generally lengthened to Qames, e.g. NYA g£ 
the eye, VY the city, napa the servant, plur. OY73¥77; pdayd rig Ge 
also in Gn 10” ‘Pil is the better reading. Exceptions are n Biya 
Ex 15%, DWI 2S 5°%, Is 42%, Tapa Is 247, OWI Is 65", pyva 
Ez 22’, D0 Pr 2" and navn Pr 2”, Dye 18 16’, Ec 117; but 
1Y0 Gn 3°, Prro*. Of. Baer on Is 42". 

B. When the guttural has & (—) then h 

(1) immediately before a tone-bearing 7 or ¥ the article is always 
}, otherwise it is }; e.g. DYN the people, WN the mountain, MYT (in 
pause) the eye, man towards the mountain; but (according to § 22 ¢) 
oan the mountains, SY the iniquity. 

(2) before the article is invariably 1) without regard to the tone ; 2 
e.g. DIM) the wise man, AM) the festival. 

C. When the guttural has — the article is 9 before 1; eg. 
DWINT the months; NII in the waste places (without the article “na 
bok rabhith) Ez 33”, N31N7 Ez 36***, cf. 2 Ch 274; but 1 before Y, as 
DMIDYA the sheaves Ru 2”. 

The gender and number of the noun have no influence on the form 
of the article. 

Rem. 1. The original form of the Hebrew (and the Phoenician) article 4 l 
is generally considered to have been bn , the 4 of which (owing to the proclitic 


nature of the article) has been invariably assimilated to the following con- 
sonant, as in Mp‘ from yilgah, §19 d. This view was supported by the form 


of the Arabic article Os (pronounced hal by some modern Beduin), the 2) of 
which is also assimilated at least before all letters like s and ¢ and before J, », 
and r, e.g. “al-Qur’dn but ’as-séind (Beduin has-sana)=Hebr. HIWT the year. 
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But Barth (Amer. Journ. of Sem. Lang., 1896, p. 7 ff.), following Hupfeld and 
Stade, has shown that the Hebrew article is to be connected rather with the 
original Semitic demonstrative hd,’ cf. Arab. hdda, Aram. hadén, &e. The 
sharpening of the following consonant is to be explained exactly like the 
sharpening after | consecutive (§ 49 f; cf. also cases like M122, MDD, &e., 


§ 102k), from the close connexion of the ha with the following word, and the 
sharpening necessarily involved the shortening of the vowel.? 
. ‘The Arabic article is supposed to occur in the Old Testament in nbs 


1 K rolt-12 (also nosy 2 Ch 279-10.11), sandal-wood (?), and in UPDION hail, 
tce= WD} (Arab. gibs) Ez 13118, 3822, but this explanation can hardly be 
correct. : On the other hand, in the proper name TTHDDN Gn 10% the first 
syllable is probably by God, as suggested by D. H. Miiller (see Lexicon, 8. v.) 
and Néldeke, Sitzwngsber. der Berl. Akad., 1882, p. 1186. prpbss Pr 3081, com- 
monly explained as=Arab. al-gawm, the militia, is also quite uncertain. 

” 2. When the prefixes 2 3,3 (§ 102) come before the article, the M is 
elided, and its vowel is thrown back to the prefix, in the place of the S*wa 
(§ 19 k, and § 23k), e.g. pyDwa in the heaven for pDyina (so W 365) ; py? for 
pynp to the people, pa on the mountains, nwana in the months ; also in Is 412, 
read TDYS instead of the impossible BP} Pk Exceptions to this rule occur 
almost exclusively in the later Books: Ez 40%, 4722, He 81, Dn 816, Neh 919, 
1253, 2 Ch 107, 2519, 29%”; ef., however, 1 S 13%, 2 § 212%, Elsewhere, e. g. 
2K 7", the Masora requires the elision in the Q’ré. A distinction in meaning 
is observed between DD about this time (Gn 394, 1 S o!3, &c.) and Di"D sirst 
of all (Gn 2581, &e.), After the copula } (and) elision of the M does not take 
place, e. g. Dyn. 

QO 3. The words vs earth, i mountain, IN feast, DY people, 15 bull, always 
appear after the article with a long vowel (as in pause) ; PUSS, VW, Ani, Dyn, 
TBI; cf. also }I8 ark (so in the absol. st. in 2 K 127°, 2 Ch 248, but to be 
read Ji), with the article always I9N7. 


§ 36. The Relative Pronown. 


The relative pronoun (cf. § 138) is usually the indeclinable WWE 
(who, which, &c.), originally a demonstrative pronoun; see further 
§§ 138 and 155. In the later books, especially Eccles. and the 
late Psalms, also Lam. (4 times), Jon. (17), Chron. (twice), Ezra 
(once),—and always in the Canticle (cf. also Ju 7”, 8° 2 K 6"), -Y is 
used instead ; more rarely ‘Y@ Jug’, Ct 17 (Jb 19°?) ; once Y before & 
Ju 6% (elsewhere Y before a guttural), before even w Ec 3", and 
according to some (e. g. Qimhi) also in Ee 2”,3 [See Lexicon, s. v.] 





' An original form han, proposed by Ungnad, ‘Der hebr. Art.” in OLZ. x 
(1907), col. 210 f., and ZDMG. 1908, p- 80 ff., is open to grave objections. 
_ * In the Lihyanitic inscriptions collected by Euting (ed. by D. H. Miiller 
in Epigraphische Denkmédler aus Arabien, Wien, 1889) the article is 7, and also 
in a North Arabian dialect, according to E. Littmann, Safa-inschrifien, p. 2 
Rem., and p. 34. j 
3 The full form YN does not occur in Phoenician, but only YX ( =" 2), 


pronounced asse, esse (also as, es, is, ys, us), or—especially in the later Punic 
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§ 37. The Inierrogative and Indefinite Pronowns. 


1. The interrogative pronoun is ‘2 who? (of persons, even before @ 
plurals, Gn 33°, Is 60°, 2 K 18, and sometimes also of things Gn 33°, 
Ju 13”, Mir’; cf. also "2°N3 whose daughter ? Gn 247; vy) to whom ? 
ONS whom ?)—iNd, M2 (see b) what? (of things).—TI"S which? what ? 


The form ‘Nd, +0, &e. (followed by Dage¥ forte conjunct.: even in 5, Hb 2, &., b 
against § 20 m) may be explained (like the art. - § 357, and in the imperf. 
consec.) from the rapid utterance of the interrogative in connexion with the 
following word. Most probably, however, the DageS forte is rather due to 
the assimilation of an originally audible 7 (MD, as Olshausen), which goes 
back through the intermediate forms math, mat to an original mant: so 
W. Wright, Comparative Grammar, Cambridge, 1890, p. 124, partly following 
Béttcher, Hebriiische Grammatik, § 261. A ground-form mant would most easily 
explain 12 (what?), used in Ex 16! in explanation of }) manna, while }1D is 
the regular Aramaic for who. Socin calls attention to the Arabic mah (in 
pause with an audible h: Mufassal, 193, 8). Observe further that— 

(a) In the closest connexion, by means of Maqgeph, “MD takes a following C 


DageS (§ 20d), &.g. JD" what is it to thee? and even in one word, as pabn 


what is it to you? Is 3'5; ef. Ex 4?, Mal 118, and even before a guttural, DAD 
Ez 88 K*thibh. 


(6) Before gutturals in close connexion, by means of Maqgeph or (e.g. Jur4's, d 
1 § 20') a conjunctive accent, either 71D is used with a virtual strengthening 


of the guttural (§ 22 ¢), so especially before 4, and, in Gn 315%, Jb 2121, before M 
—or the doubling is wholly omitted. In the latter case either (cf. § 35 e-k) 
@ is fully lengthened to Qames (so always before the FH of the article, except in 
Ec 2!2; also before 97, m3, and Hb 238 before Y, Gn 3152, 2 K 8'5 before & 
and 1) or modified to S’ghél, especially before y, M, and generally before 7, 
The omission of the strengthening also takes place as a rule with i, seve 
when they have not Qames, and then the form is either M2 or M19, the latter 
especially before M or Y, if Maqgeph follows. < 

The longer forms 1) and M1) are also used (M1) even before letters which 


are not gutturals) when not connected by Maqgeph but only by a conjunctive 
accent. As a rule M1) is then used, but sometimes MD when at a greater dis- 


tance from the principal tone of the sentence, Is 15, y 48. (On nD in the 
combinations 153, M123, and even md, 18 18, cf. § 102k and 1.) 

(c) In the principal pause AID is used without exception; also as a rule ‘fs 
with the smaller disjunctives, and almost always before gutturals (1) only in 
very few cases). On the other hand, 1) more often stands before letters 
which are not gutturals, when at a greater distance from the principal tone 
of the sentence, e.g. 1 S 46, 15'4, 2 K 17, Hag 1° (see Kohler on the passage), 

y 10'8, Jb 771; cf., however, Pr 31%, and Delitzsch on the passage. 

2. On "2 and 7) as indefinite pronouns in the sense of gurewnque, & 
quodcunque, and as relatives, is gui, id quod, &c., see § 137 ¢. 
and in the Poenulus of Plautus—w (sa, si, sy, sw). Also in New Hebrew -¥ 


has become the common form, Cf, Schréder, Phin. Sprache, p. 162 ff. and 
below, § 155; also Bergstrisser, ‘Das hebr. Prifix Y,’ in ZAW. 1909, p. 40 ff. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE VERB 
§ 38. General View. 


@ Verbal stems are either original or derived. They are usually 
divided into— 

(a) Verbal stems proper (primitive verbs), which exhibit the stem 
without any addition, e,g. 720 he has reigned. 

b (b) Verbal derivatives, i.e. secondary verbal stems, derived from the 
pure stem (letter a), e.g. WP to sanctify, VIP to sanctify oneself, from 

WP to be holy. These are usually called conjugations (§ 39)- 

c  (c) Denominatives,* i.e. verbs derived from nouns (like the Latin 
causari, praedari, and Eng. to skin, to stone), or even from particles 
(see d, end) either in a primitive or derivative form, e.g. DAN, Qal 
and Prél, to pitch a tent, from bn tent; UW and WW to take root, 
and WW to root out, from WW root (§ 52 h). 

d This does not exclude the possibility that, for nouns, from which denomin- 
ative verbs are derived, the corresponding (original) verbal stem may still be 


found either in Hebrew or in the dialects. The meaning, however, is 
sufficient to show that the denominatives have come from the noun, not 


from the verbal stem, e.g. nyad a brick (verbal stem j1) to be white), denomin. 
125 to make bricks ; 1 a fish (verbal stem 12 to be prolific), denomin. JF to fish ; 
FIN ta winter (from Anh autumn, winter, stem 51M to pluck); Y3P to pass the 
summer (from. Y*P summer, stem YP to be hot). 


On ‘Semitic verbs derived from particles’ see P. Haupt in the Amer. Journ. 
of Sem. Lang., xxii (1906), 257 ff. 


§ 39. Ground-form and Derived Stems. 
Brockelmann, Sem. Sprachwiss., p. 119 ff.; Grundriss, p. 504 ff. 

a 1, The 3rd sing. masc. of the Perfect in the form of the pure stem 
(i.e. in Qal, see e) is generally regarded, lexicographically and gram- 
matically, as the ground-form of the verb (§ 30a), e.g. °DE he has 
killed, 123 he was heavy, (OP he was little? From this form the other 





10f. W. J.Gerber, Die hebr. Verba denom., insbes. im theol. Sprachgebr. des A.T., 
Lpz. 1896. 
2 For the sake of brevity, however, the meaning in Hebrew-English Lexicons 
[" is usually given in the Infinitive, e.g. 10> to learn, properly he has learnt. 


> 
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persons of the Perfect are derived, and the Participle also is connected 
with it. 8P or DP, like the Imperative and Infinitive construct in 
sound, may also be regarded as an alternative ground-form, with 
which the Imperfect (see § 47) is connected. 


In verbs }”Y (i.e. with } for their second radical) the stem-form, given both b 


in Lexicon and Grammar, is not the 3rd sing. masce. Perfect (consisting of two 
consonants), but the form with medial } , which appears in the Imperative 


and Infinitive ; e. g. AW to return (3rd pers. perf. 2): the same is the case 
in most stems with medial 9, e.g. f° fo judge. 


2. From the pure stem, or Qal, the derivative stems are formed € 
according to an unvarying analogy, in which the idea of the stem 
assumes the most varied shades of meaning, according to the changes 
in its form (intensive, frequentative, privative, causative, reflexive, 
reciprocal; some of them with corresponding passive forms), e.g. 
wb to learn, 125 to teach; 22Y to lie, Y2VI to lay; DEY to judge, 
DEY? to contend. In other languages such formations are regarded 
as new or derivative verbs, e.g. Germ. fallen (to fall), fallen (to fell) ; 
trinken (to drink), érdnken (to drench); Lat. lactere (to suck, Germ. 
saugen), lactare (to suckle, Germ. sdugen); iacére (to throw), tacere 
{to lie down) ; yivopat, yevvdw. In Hebrew, however, these formations 
are incomparably more regular and systematic than (e.g.) in Greek, 
Latin, or English; and, since the time of Reuchlin, they have usually 
been called conjugations of the primitive form (among the Jewish 
grammarians D°})3, i.e. formations, or more correctly species), and are 
always treated together in the grammar and lexicon,’ 

3. The changes in the primitive form consist either in internal d 
modification by means of vowel-change and strengthening of the middle 
consonant (wp, Diop ; Spi, Syip; cf. to lie, to lay; to fall, to fell), or 
in the repetition of one or two of the stem-consonants ( DOP, 20: DP), 
or finally in the introduction of formative additions (>0P2), which may 
also be accompanied by internal change (op, bwapnin), Cf. § 318. 

In Aramaic the formation of the conjugations is effected more by formative 


additions than by vowel-change. The vocalic distinctions have mostly become 
obsolete, so that, e. g. the reflexives with the prefix Ni], NN, NN have entirely 


usurped the place of the passives. On the other hand, Arabic has preserved 
great wealth in both methods of formation, while Hebrew in this, as in other 
respects, holds the middle place (§ 1 m). 


4, Grammarians differ as to the number and arrangement of these € 
conjugations. The common practice, however, of calling them by the 


_ 1 The term Conjugation thus has an entirely different meaning in Hebrew 
and Greek or Latin grammar. 
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old grammatical terms, prevents any misunderstanding. The simple 
form is called Qal (p light, because it has no formative additions) ; the 
others (0°23 heavy, being weighted, as it were, with the strengthening 
of consonants or with formative additions) take their names from the 
paradigm of bys he has done, which was used in the earliest J ewish 


grammatical works. Several of these have passives which are dis- 


J 


§ 


tinguished from their actives by more obscure vowels. The common 
conjugations (including Qal and the passives) are the seven following, 
but very few verbs exhibit them all: 


Active. Passive. 
1. Qal Syp to hill. (Cf. § 52¢,) 
2. Niph‘al bop to kill oneself (rarely passive). 
3. Piel bwp to hill many, to massacre. 4. Pu‘al be. 
5. Hiph'il >°8PN to cause to hill. 6. Hoph‘al 0pm. 


4. Hithpa‘él bapna to kill oneself. [Very rare, Hothpa‘al Dopnit. 


There are besides several less frequent conjugations, some of which, 
however, are more common in the kindred languages, and even in 
Hebrew (in the weak verb) regularly take the place of the usual 
conjugations (§ 55). 


In Arabic there is a greater variety of conjugations, and their arrangement 
is more appropriate. According to the Arabic method, the Hebrew con- 
jugations would stand thus: 1. Qal; 2. Piel and Pu‘al; 3. Pod and Pé‘al (see 
§ 55 b); 4. Hiph‘tl and Hoph‘al; 5. Hithpa‘el and Hothpa‘al; 6. Hithpd‘el (see 
§ 55 b); 7. Niph‘al; 8. Hithpa‘édl (see § 541); 9. Pi‘lél (see § 55 a). A more 
satisfactory division would be into three classes: (1) The intensive Pi‘ with 
the derived and analogous forms Pu‘al and Hithpa‘él. (2) The causative Hiph‘il 
with its passive Hoph‘al, and the analogous forms (Saph‘él and Tiphél). (3) The 
reflexive or passive Niph‘al. 


? 





1 This paradigm was borrowed from the Arabic grammarians, and, according 
to Bacher, probably first adopted throughout by Abulwalid. It was, how- 
ever, unsuitable on account of the guttural, and was, therefore, usually 
exchanged in later times for 1), after the example of Moses Qimhi. This 
verb has the advantage, that all its conjugations are actually found in the Old 
Testament. On the other hand, it has the disadvantage of indistinctness in 
the pronunciation of some of its forms, e. g. AIPB, ONIPB. The paradigm 
of )OP, commonly used since the time of Danz, avoids this defect, and is 
especially adapted for the comparative treatment of the Semitic dialects, 
inasmuch as it is found with slight change (Arab. and Ethiop. np) in all of 
them. It is true that in Hebrew it occurs only three times in Qal, and even 
then only in poetic style (y 1391, Jb 131%, 2414); yet it is worth retaining as 
a model which has been sanctioned by usage. More serious is the defect, 
that a number of forms of the paradigm of Sup leave the beginner in doubt 


as to whether or not there should be a Dage¥ in the B’gadk*phath letters, and 
consequently as to the correct division of the syllables. 
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§ 40. Tenses. Moods. Flexion. 


A. Ungnad, ‘ Die gegenseitigen Beziehungen der Verbalformen im Grund- 
stamm des semit, Verbs,’ in ZDMG. 59 (1905), 766 ff., and his ‘Zum hebr. 
Verbalsystem ’, in Beitrtige zur Assyriologie ed. by Fr. Delitzsch and P. Haupt, 
1907, p. 55 ff. 

1, While the Hebrew verb, owing to these derivative forms or @ 
conjugations, possesses a certain richness and copiousness, it is, on the 
other hand, poor in the matter of tenses and moods. The verb has 
only two tense-forms (Perfect and Imperfect, see the note on § 47 a), 
besides an Imperative (but only in the active), two Infinitives and 
a Participle. All relations of time, absolute and relative, are expressed 
either by these forms (hence a certain diversity in their meaning, 
§ 106 ff.) or by syntactical combinations. Of moods properly so 
called (besides the Imperfect Indicative and Imperative), only the 
Jussive and Optative are sometimes indicated by express modifications 
of the Imperfect-form (§ 48). 

2. The inflewion of the Perfect, Imperfect, and Imperative as to b 
persons, differs from that of the Western languages in having, to a 
great extent, distinct forms for the two genders, which correspond to 
the different forms of the personal pronoun. Jt is from the union 
of the pronoun with the verbal stem that the personal inflexions of these 
tenses arise. 

The following table will serve for the beginner as a provisional € 
scheme of the formative syllables (afformatives and preformatives) 
of the two tenses. The three stem-consonants of the strong verb are 
denoted by dots. Cf. § 44 ff. and the Paradigms. 


PERFECT. 
Singular. Plural. 
3. mM. eer te oe BEG Rehr Satna 
Sreifeaialags ote <0 : 
2. mM. BU Apa Maire 735 if Oeste Aube) ee Pe 2c 
Disc. SN es dee Qawde. (ats cae ane 
Pug Ce Pigeons | Pigicse. 1 token 
IMPERFECT. 
Singular. Plural. 
3. m. IPAs i ae 22 Died +h ain Bema 
Midis Whoa oe Ee Bead atta! aha 
2. mM. ‘ ‘ . FA 2.m. 1. « A fea 
P46 af PY caonrg ‘ + A 2. ‘fe 2 ‘ ‘ ‘eh 
ye ‘ ‘ . & Tua C: ‘ . Se. 
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§ 41. Variations from the Ordinary Form of the 
Strong Verb. . 


a The same laws which are normally exhibited in stems with strong 
(unchangeable) consonants, hold good for all other verbs. Devia- 
tions from the model of the strong verb are only modifications due to 
the special character or weakness of certain consonants, viz. :— 

(a) When one of the stem-consonants (or radicals) is a guttural. 
In this case, however, the variations only occur in the vocalization 
(according to § 22), not in the consonants, The guttural verbs 
(§§ 62-65) are, therefore, only a variety of the strong verb. 

b (0) When a stem-consonant (radical) disappears by assimilation 
(§ 19 6-f), or when the stem originally consisted of only two con- 
sonants (verbs j”2, Y”Y, and *”Y, as W332, DD, DP, §§ 66, 67,72). 

c  (c) When one of the stem-consonants (radicals) is a weak letter. 
In this case, through aphaeresis, elision, &c., of the weak consonant, 
various important deviations from the regular form occur. Cf. 
§ 68 ff. for these verbs, such as aw), NY, nba. 

d. Taking the old paradigm byp as a model, it is usual, following the example 
of the Jewish grammarians, to call the first radical of any stem 5, the second 
y, and the third b, Hence the expressions, verb N”5 for a verb whose first 


radical is % (primae radicalis [sc. literae] 8); WY for mediae radicalis\; Y”Y for 
a verb whose second radical is repeated to form a third. 


I. The Strong Verb. 
§ 42. 


As the formation of the strong verb is the model also for the weak verb, a 
statement of the general formative laws should precede the treatment of 
special cases. ' 


Paradigm B, together with the Table of the personal preformatives and 
afformatives given in § 40 ¢, offers a complete survey of the normal forms. 
A full explanation of them is given in the following sections (§§ 43-55), where 
each point is elucidated on its first occurrence; thus e.g. the intlexion of the 
Perfect, the Imperfect and its modifications, will be found under Qal, &c. 


A. Tue Pure Stem, or Qat. 
§ 48. Its Form and Meaning. 
a The common form of the 3rd sing. masc. of the Perfect Qal is by, 
with @ (Pathah) in the second syllable, especially in transitive verbs 
(but see § 44¢). There is also a form with @ (Sere, originally 7), 


and another with 6 (Holem, originally %) in the second syllable, both 
of which, however, have almost always an intransitive meaning, 





1 But ef. such instances as Jer 48°. In Arabic also, transitive verbs are 
found with middle 2, corresponding to Hebrew verbs with @ in the second 
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and serve to express states and qualities, e.g. Ta3 to be heavy, fo? 
to be small. 


In Paradigm B a verb middle a, a verb middle 2, and a verb middle 6 are 
accordingly given side by side. The second example 733 is chosen as showing, 


at the same time, when the Dage¥ lene is to be inserted or omitted. 

Rem, 1. The vowel of the second syllable is the principal vowel, and hence b 
on it depends the distinction between the transitive and intransitive mean- 
ing. The Qames of the first syllable is lengthened from an original « (ef. 
Arabic qdtdla), but it can be retained in Hebrew only immediately before the 
tone, or at the most (with an open ultima) in the counter-tone with Metheg ; 


otherwise, like all the pretonic vowels (4, 2), it becomes $*wd, e. g. pabpp 2nd 
plur, masc. In the Aramaic dialects the vowel of the first syllable is always 
reduced to Sewa, as Supe Hebr. byp. The intransitive forms in Arabic are 
qitild, giétilé ; in Hebrew (after the rejection of the final vowel) % being in 
the tone-syllable has been regularly lengthened to @, and % to 0. 

2. Examples of denominatives in Qal are: ‘Wo to cover with pitch, from “tN C 


pitch ; nb to salt, from nd salt ; 72 (usually Hiph.) to buy or sell corn, from 
12Y corn; see above, § 38 ¢. 


§ 44. Plexion of the Perfect of Qal. 


1. The formation of the persons of the Perfect is effected by the q 
addition of certain forms of the personal pronoun, and marks of the 3rd 
fem. sing. and 3rd pl. (as afformatives) to the end of the verbal-stem, 
which contains the idea of a predicate, and may be regarded, in 
meaning if not in form, as a Participle or verbal adjective. For the 
3rd pers. sing. masc. Perfect, the pronominal or subject idea inherent 

in the finite verb is sufficient: thus, bpp he has killed, n-bp thow hast 
killed (as it were, killing thou, or a killer thou), a killer wast thou= 
nas Dyp ; NT he was fearing, ONS ye were fearing=ORS XV. The 
ending of the 1st pers. plur. (32—) is also certainly connected with 
the termination of MIN, UN we (§ 32 6,d). The afformative of the 
1st pers. sing. () is to be referred, by an interchange of 5 and n 
(cf. § 33 f), to that form of the pronoun which also underlies ‘238, I? 
In the third person 1— (originally N_, cf. below, f) is the mark of 
the feminine, as in a great number of nouns (§ 80¢), and 3 is the 
termination of the plural; cf., for the latter, the termination of 
the 3rd and 2nd pers. plur. Imperf. dna in Arabic and @ (often also }}) 





syllable. Hence P. Haupt (Proc. Amer. Or. Soc., 1894, p. cif.) prefers to 
distinguish them as verba voluntaria (actions which depend on the will of the 
subject) and involuntaria (actions or states independent of the will of the 
subject). 

ore Néldeke, ‘Die Endungen des Perfects’ (Untersuchungen zur semit. 
Gramm. ii.), in ZDMG. vol. 38, p. 407 ff., and more fully in Beitrdge zur sem, 
Sprachwiss., Strassb. 1904, p. 15 ff. 

2 According to Néldeke, l.c., p. 419, the original Semitic termination of the 
ist sing. Perf. was most probably ki; cf. the Ethiopic gatalku, Arabic qataliu, 
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in Hebrew, also dna (in the construct state 7) as the plural termina- 
tion of masc. nouns in literary Arabic. 

b 2. The characteristic Pathah of the second syllable becomes Sew 
before an afformative beginning with a vowel, where it would otherwise 
stand in an open syllable (as nbop, POP ; but in pause i nob, HP). 
Before an afformative beginning with a coun the Pathah remains, 
whether in the tone-syllable (ADB, Db, ‘pO, wpb? ; in pause 
ADP &c.) or before it. In the latter case, hewoeer) the Qames of the 
first syllable, being no longer a pretonic vowel, becomes vocal Sew; as 
pADUP, ADP ; of. § 277 and § 436. On the retention of @ with 
Metheg of the counter-tone in the Perf. consecutive, cf. § 49 7. 


C Rem. 1, Verbs middle @ in Hebrew (as in Ethiopic, but not in Arabic or 
Aramaic) generally change the Z-sound in their inflexion into Pathak (frequently 
so even in the 3rd sing. masc. Perf.). This tendency to assimilate to the more 
common verbs ‘middle a may also be explained from the laws of vocalization 
of the tone-bearing closed penultima, which does not readily admit of Sere, 
and never of Hireg, of which the Sere is a lengthening (ef. § 26 P). On the 
other hand, Sere is retained in an open syllable; regularly so in the weak 


stems Nie) (§ 74 9), before suffixes (§ 59%), and in the pausal forms of the 
strong stem in an open tone-syllable, e.g. MP27 tt cleaveth, Jb 29° (not 
ea, ef. 2S 1%, Jb 4115; even (contrary to § 29 g) in a closed pausal syllable, 
g. [2Y, Dt 33/2 (out of pause j2Y, Is 3216) 5 but PIER Is 33°, &c., according 
to 5 29 q. 
d 


2. In some weak stems middle a, the Pathak under the second radical some- 
times, in a closed toneless syllable, becomes , and, in one example, —., 


Thus from wy: AAW and thou shalt possess “st Di 1744s DAWN Dt 19}; 





DAv) Dt 41, and frequently ; from =P to bring forth, to beget ; sans y 20 
(cf. Nu 1122, Jer 227, 151°); from WAR; pavins Mal 37°; from be oe 
I hawe asked him, 1 S 1° (Ju 13°), and three times DADNY TSi2te 2 Sob 2129, 
Qimhi already suggests the explanation, that the 7 (2) ‘of these forms of Seu 
and W) is the original yowel, since along with byw and al are also found 
baw) and wn (see the Lexicon). The possibility of this explanation cannot 
be “denied (especially i in the case of wr, see § 69s); the 7z in these forms 


might, however, equally well have arisen from an attenuation of d (§ 27 s), 
such as must in any case be assumed in the other instances. Moreover, it is 
worthy of notice that in all the above cases the ¢ is favoured by the character 
of the following consonant (a sibilant or dental), and in most of them also by 
the tendency towards assimilation of the vawels (cf. § 54 k and § 64 Sf). 


3. In verbs middle 6, the Holem is retained in the tone-syllable, e.g. ma} thou 
didst tremble ; 35) in pause for 3" they were able; but in a toneless aheee 
syllable the original short yowel. appears in the form of a Qames hatuph; 
WAIN I have prevailed against him, y 13° ADI (see § 49 h) then shalt thow be 


os "Ex 1875 ; in a toneless open syllable it becomes vocal Swi, e.g. n>, 
303° 


sk ie Rarer forms? are: Sing. 3rd fem. in N__ (as in Arabic, Ethiopic, and 


€ 





1 Many of these forms, which are uncommon in Hebrew, are usual in the 
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Aramaic), e.g. nbiws it is gone, Dt 32°86; naw) Is 2315 (in the Aramaic form, 


for nna) 3 from a verb YY, naw) , ef. §720. This original feminine 
ending -ath is regularly retained before suffixes, see § 59 a; and similarly in 
stems 71” 4 either in the form ath (which is frequent also in stems N” 5 § 749), 
or with the Pathak weakened to vocal S¢wa before the pleonastic ending oar 
e@. g. Ands § 75%. In Ez 31° the Aramaic form N13 occurs instead of nna, 

2nd masc. 1M for M (differing only orthographically), e.g. naa thou fon g 
dealt treacherously, Mal 214; cf, 1 S 158, Gn 312 (AAA) which is twice as common 
as mn), ef. § 66h); Gn 21%, 2S 2%, 2 K 08, Is 25 p 569 (so also in Hiph'il ; 
2 K 97, Is 37%, 604). 

2nd fem. has sometimes a Yodh at the end, as in ‘mon thou wentest, Jer 317; h 
cf, 253, 345, 419 (but read the ptep. nyo, with the xX instead of the znd 
fem.), 46", and so commonly in Jeremiah, and Ez (1618, &.); see also Mi 4}, 
Ru 3°. ‘mba, &c., is really intended, for the vowel signs in the text belong 
to the marginal reading n2dn (without )! as in the corresponding pronoun 
AN (CAS) § 32h. The ordinary form has rejected the final i, but it regularly 
reappears when pronominal suffixes are added (§ 59 a, c). 

Ist pers. comm. sometimes without Yodh, as my? y 14018, Jb 422, 1 K 848, t 
Ez 16°° (all in K*thibh), y 162, without a Q*ré; in 2 K 18% also FADS is 
really intended, as appears from Is 36°. The Q¢ré requires the ordinary form, 
to which the vowels of the text properly belong, whilst the K°*thibh is 
probably to be regarded as the remains of an earlier orthography, which 
omitted vowel-letters even at the end of the word. 

jf) as the termination of the 2nd plur. m, for Dn Ez 3376, might just possibly k 
be due to the following N (cf., for an analogous case, Mi 31%, § 87 e), but is 
probably a copyist’s error. Plur. 2nd fem. in nA (according to others m3h-) 
Am 4°, but the reading is very doubtful; since nM follows, it is perhaps 
merely due to dittography ; cf., however, MIAN § 32 4, 

3rd plur. comm. has three times the very strange termination }}? ; nyt Dt / 
8816 (both before N, and hence, no doubt, if the text is correct, to avoid a 
hiatus), and in the still more doubtful form PP¥ Is 26*°; on fi in the Imperf. 
see § 477m; on the affixed N in Jos 10%, Is 2812, see § 23 7. 


It is very doubtful whether, as in most Semitic languages (see § 47 c, note), 72 
the 3rd fem. plur. in Hebrew was originally distinguished from the 3rd mase. 








other Semitic dialects, and may, therefore, he called Aramaisms (Syriasms) 
or Arabisms. They must not, however, be regarded as cases of borrowing, 
but as a return to original forms. 

1 Where the Masora apparently regards the ‘M as the termination of the 
2nd sing. fem., e.g, in Jer 229 (twice), Mi 43%, it has rather taken the form 
as Ist pers. sing. (ef. Stade, Gramm., p. 253); so in Ju 5", where ‘MDP, on 
account of verse 12, must either have originally been intended as 2nd sing. 
Jfem., or is due to an erroneous pronunciation of the form Nidp as Midp instead 
of 3rd sing. fem. np (as LXX), 

2 That these examples can hardly be referred to a primitive Semitic ending 
wn in the 3rd plur. Perf., has been shown by Néldeke in ZDMG. vol. 38, p. 409 
ff. ; cf. also ZDMG. vol. 32, p. 757 f., where G. Hoffmann proves that the ter- 
minations in Nin of the 3rd plur. in Aramaic, formerly adduced by us, are 
secondary forms. [See also Driver, Heb. Tenses*, p. 6 note. | 
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plur. by the termination 1__ | as in Biblical Aramaic. Néldeke (ZDMG. 38 


[18841, p. 411) referred doubtfully to the textual readings in Dt 217, Jos. 154, 
1812.14.19, Jer 215, 228 where the Masora uniformly inserts the termination %, 
and to Gn 481° in the Samaritan Pentateuch, Gn 497%, 1S 41, y 18°, Neh 1310 
In his Beittrige zur sem. Sprachwiss., p. 19, however, he observes that the con- 
struction of a fem. plural with the 3rd sing. fem. is not unexampled, and also 
that 7 is often found as a mistake for}. On the other hand Mayer Lambert 


(One série de Qeré ketib, Paris, 1891, p. 6 ff.) explains all these K*thibh, as well 
as p 73”, Jer 50% (?), and (against Néldeke) 1 K 224 (where 1 is undoubtedly 


the article belonging to the next word), Jb 1616 (where the masc. ‘28 requires the 
marginal reading), also Jer 48*1, 5156, Ez 262, y 6814, as remains of the 3rd sem. 
plur. in 7___, The form was abandoned as being indistinguishable from the 
(later) form of the 3rd fem. sing., but tended to be retained in the perfect of 
verbs 1”), as 1° K*thibh six times in the above examples. 

nN 5. The afformatives A, (A), ‘A, 19 are generally toneless, and the forms 
with these inflexions are consequently Mil‘él (DBP, &e.) ; with all the other 


afformatives they are Milra‘ (§ 15 c). The place of the tone may, however, be 
shifted: (a) by the pause (§ 29 i-v), whenever a vowel which has become 
vocal Sew4 under the second stem-consonant is restored by the pause; as 


MBP for NWP (API for M27), and sHp for yp (adn for SND); (0) in 
certain cases after waw consecutive of the Perfect (see § 49 h). 
QO 6, Contraction of a final N with the M of the afformative occurs e. g. in 


m3 Hag 2°, &.; cf. Is 14%, &e., in the Perf. Poel; Dt 425 in the Hiph‘il of 
nnw ; Is 21%, &c., in the Hiph‘il of NAW. Contraction of a final 9 with the 
afformative 3} occurs in AD Gn 3416; in Niph. Ezr 9’, cf. 2 Ch 141°; in Hiph. 
2 Ch 29°; with the afformative MQ in the Imperfect Qal Ez 17% ; Pia py 71%, 
where with Baer and Ginsburg naan is to be read, according to others 
mas (ef. in Polel nasipn Ez 3215), but certainly not M332M with the Mantua 
ed., Opitius and Hahn : ‘with tJ in the Imperat. Hiph. Gn 423, Ts: 329% 


§ 45. The Infinitive. 
F, Pratorius, ‘Ueber den sog. Inf. absol. des Hebr.,’ in ZDMG. 1902, p. 546 ff. 


a 1. The Infinitive is represented in Hebrew by two forms, a shorter 
and a longer; both are, however, strictly speaking, independent nouns 
(verbal substantives). The shorter form, the Infinitive construct (in Qal 
Pbp,} sometimes incorrectly binp), is used in very various ways, some- 
times in connexion with pronominal suffixes, or governing a substantive 
in the genitive, or with an accusative of the object (§ 115), sometimes 
in connexion with prepositions (dep) to kill, § 114 f), and sometimes 
in dependence upon substantives as genitive, or upon verbs as accu- 
sative of the object. On the other hand, the use of the longer form, 
the Infinitive absolute (in Qal Dinp, sometimes also dop, obscured from 


original qdfdl), is restricted to those cases in which it emphasizes 


Se Sn ee 
1 Cf, the analogous forms of the noun, § 93 ¢. 
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the abstract verbal idea, without regard to the subject or object of the 
action. It stands most frequently as an adverbial accusative with 
a finite verb of the same stem (§ 113 h-s).! 

The flexibility and versatility of the Infin. constr. and the rigidity b 
and inflexibility of the Infin. absol. are reflected in their vocalization. 
The latter has unchangeable vowels, while the 6 of the Infin. constr. 
may be lost. For dbP, according to § 84%, e, goes back to the ground- 
form qitil. 


Other forms of the Infin. constr. Qal of the strong verb are— Cc 
(a) by, e.g. JW to lie, Gn 347; Day to sink, He 124; especially with verbs 


which have @ in the second syllable of the Imperf.: hence sometimes also 


with those, whose second or third radical is a guttural (frequently besides the 
ordinary form). All the examples (except 23, see above) occur in the 


closest connexion with the following word, or with suffixes (see §61¢). In 
Kz 2133 the Masora seems to treat nab (verse 20, in pause nay) as an 
Infinitive = nan ; probably nap ehoatd be read. 

(b) mpwP and, attenuated from it, ANP ; nbyp and ndup (which are d 
feminine ‘forms? of up and Sup, mostly from intransitive rorbee and some- 
times found along with forms having no feminine ending in use), e.g. 
movixo to be guilty, Lv 576 , TAs to love, ney to hate ; ALND, often in Dt., to 
Sear ; AR to be old ; TSP to meet (in neapd § 19k) ; nya to lie down, Ly 2016; 
nnengd to anoint, Ex 29”; ' ayn to wash, Ex 3018, &e. ; mgned (also a subst. = 
Paclesnness: like AXDD) to oe nei: Diy. 153: AIP? to approach, Ex 362, &e. ; 
ef. Ly.124**, Dt 112%, Is 301%, Ez 2116 Hag 1%; ate mM to be far off, Ez 8°; 
ndpn to pity, Ez 16°; cf. Ho 7*. On the ps hand. in mdm Gn ig! the 
original & has been modified to é; ef. ApW Is 811, &e. 

(c) In the Aramaic manner ype put ef. also Arab. magtal) there occur as © 
Infin. Qal: niin to send, Est 9}; NPD to call and YD to depart, Nu 107 (Dt 
Toll); Nptd to take, 2 Ch 197, &e. ; ; SBD to carry, Nu 474, &c. (cf. even nixod 
Ez 17°); also with a feminine ie nbyn to go up, Ezr 7°, &e. ; ef. for these 


forms (almost all very late) Ryssel, De Blohistae Pentateuchici sermone, p. 50, and 
Strack on Nu 4%, 


(d) nop in nyas Gn 87; nbds Nu 14!6; probably also nan Bxeaiugne 


2, A kind of Gerund is formed by the Jnjfin. constr. with the prepo- | f 
sition >; as binpd ad interficiendum, baa? ad cadendum (see § 28 a). 
Picte erat es SAR eaten oe ee ho ee ee 

1 The terms absolute and construct are of course not to be understood as 
implying that the Infin. constr. bpp forms the construct state (see § 89) of the 
Infin. absol. inp ground-form qéitdl). In the Paradigms the Inf. constr., as 
the principal form, is placed before the other, under the name of Infinitive 
simply. 


Z ‘According to the remark of Elias Levita on Qimhi’s Mikhlol, ed. Rittenb., 
14 @, these feminine forms occur almost exclusively in connexion with the 


preposition b. 
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g The blending of the > with the Injin. constr. into a single grammatical form 
seems to be indicated by the firmly closed syllable, cf. amy Gn 34"; bing 
y 11818, with Dage¥ lene in the D=lin-pol; hence, also lig-tol, &e. ; but boa 
bin’phol, Jb 43° ; bop 28 3%4. Exceptions Nays Nu 423, 8% ; pind) winad 
Jer 110, 187, 318; “iw Jer 474; niand Jer 112°, &., w 3714; pina 2 Ch 3410; 
according to some also 3p Nu 214 and WD? 2 Ch 28! (Baer viand) ; on 
the other hand jDWa Gn 35”; 7D} Jer 17%. For the meaningless vt, 
Ezrt1o!6 read vind. ae . 


§ 46. The Imperative. 


a 1. The ground-forms of the Imperative, bpp (properly q%tzl, which 
is for an original gvfdl), and byp (see below, c), the same in pro- 
nunciation as the forms of the Infin. constr. (§ 45), are also the basis 
for the formation of the Imperfect (§ 47).’ They represent the second 
person, and have both fem. and plur. forms. The third person is 
supplied by the Imperfect in the Jussive (§ 109 b); and even the second 
person must always be expressed by the Jussive, if it be used with a 
negative, e. g. ppm ds ne occidas (not POPP). The passives have no 
Imperative, but it occurs in the reflexives, as Niph‘al and Hithpaél.? 

b 2. The Afformatives of the 2nd sing. fem. and the 2nd plur. mase. 
and fem. are identical in every case with those of the Imperfect (§ 47 c). 
In the same way, the Imperative of the 2nd sing. masc., in common 
with the Imperfect, admits of the lengthening by the 1— paragogicum 
(§ 48 2), as, on the other hand, there are certain shortened forms of 
this person analogous to the Jussive (§ 48. 5). 


ce Rem.1. Instead of the form Sinp (sometimes also plene, e.g. Wow Ec 1238; 
before Maggeph “POP with Qames hatuph), those verbs which have an a in the 
final syllable of the Imperf. (i.e. especially verbs middle @) make their 
Imperative of the form by, e.g. vias dress! (Perf. viad and viady ; DY lie 
down! in pause a3Y Ea aekaos : : : 

d= 2. The first syllable of the sing. fem. and plur. mase. are usually to be 
pronounced with S*wd mobile (qit*li, gilli, and so ‘2OYW, &e., without Dages lene, 
and even wD with Methegy, Ex 122; but ef. ‘DDN Jer 1017, and with the 


same phonetic combination "BYN Is 472; see analogous cases in § 93m); less 


frequently we find an 6 instead of the % eg. "20D rule, Jug; IDWID draw, 

Ez 32%; 3290 Jer 212 (ef. Nala! Is 44°") ; on DD 1S 288 Q°ré, ‘puy Jer. new) 
; 4 AT TS Csi TT: 

(cf. I K 13"), see § 10g. This 6 arises (see above, a) from a singular ground- 

form qittiél, not from a retraction of the original % of the second syllable. 

We must abandon the view that the forms with 7 in the first syllable (cf. also 





* The Injin. abdsol., like the Greek Infin., is also sometimes used for the 
See (§ 113 6b). Cf. in general, Koch, Der semitische Inf. (Schaffhausen, 
1874). 

2 In Hoph‘al an Imperative is found only twice (Ez 3219, Jer. 49°), and 
closely approximating in meaning to the reflexive, ; 
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“YOR, "3h, "131, 2) arise from a weakening of the characteristic vowel 6. 


They, or aa least some of them, must rather be regarded with Barth (ZDMG. 
1889, p. 182) as analogous to the original i-imperfects. See further analogies 
in §§ 477 and 487; 61 6, 63n. 


The pausal form of the 2nd plur. mase. is mh 1 K 376; from you, wey, (¢ 
&e. ; similarly the 2nd ‘sing. fem. in pause is py Is 2312; even without the ~ 
pause 21D Ju ghte” Keth. ; "DP 18 28%, Ken, (cf. with this also nate, &e.; 

§ 48%); from noe, my Jo 271, 

3. In the 2nd plur. fom. yaw occurs once, in Gn 4 (for nay) with loss 

of the N__ and insertion of a helping vowel, unless it is simply to be pointed 
Jaw. ies instead of the abnormal {8 Ex 2” (for TN Ip) we should 
perhaps read as in Ru 12° INP (ef. ANS ae ee a) a2) 

On the examples of a and plur. fem. in _*, Is 320, see § 48 7. 





§ 47. The Imperfect and its Inflexion. 


1. The persons of the Imperfect,’ in contradistinction to those of @ 
the Perfect, are formed by placing abbreviated forms of the personal - 
pronoun (preformatives) before the stem, or rather before the abstract 
form of the stem (bp). As, however, the tone is retained on the 
characteristic vowel of the Stem-form, or even (as in the 2nd sing. fem. 
and the 3rd and 2nd plur. masc.) passes over to the afformatives, the 
preformatives of the Imperfect appear in a much more abbreviated 
form than the afformatives of the Perfect, only one consonant (°, 9, &, 2) 
remaining in each form. But as this preformative combined with the 





1 On the use of tho Semitic Perfect and Imperfect ef. § 106 ff. and the 
literature cited in § 106, For our present purpose the following account will 
suffice :—The name Imperfect is here used in direct contrast to the Perfect, 
and is to be taken in a wider sense than in Latin and Greek grammar. The 
Hebrew (Semitic) Perf. denotes in general that which is concluded, completed, 
and past, that which has happened and has come into effect ; but at the same 
time, also that which is represented as accomplished, even though it be continued 
into present time or even be actually still future. The Imperf. denotes, on the 
other hand, the beginning, the unfinished, and the continuing, that which is just 
happening, which is conceived as in process of coming to pass, and hence, 
also, that which is yet future ; likewise also that which occurs repeatedly or 
in a continuous sequence in the past (Latin Imperf.). It follows from the 
above that the once common designation of the Imperf. as a Future emphasizes 
only one side of its meaning. In fact, the use of Indo-Germanie tense-names 
for the Semitic tenses, which was adopted by the Syrians under the influence 
of the Greek grammarians, and after their example by the Arabs, and finally 
by Jewish scholars, has involved many misconceptions. The Indo-Germanic 
scheme of three periods of time (past, present, and future) is entirely foreign 
to the Semitic tense-idea, which regards an occurrence only from the point of 
view of completed or incomplete action.—In the formation of the two tenses 
the chief distinction is that in the Perfect the verbal stem precedes and the 
indication of the person is added afterwards for precision, while in the 
Imperf. the subject, from which the action proceeds or about which a condition 
is predicated, is expressed by a prefixed pronoun. 
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stem-form was not always sufficient to express at the same time 
differences both of gender and number, the distinction had to be 
farther indicated, in’ several cases, by special afformatives. Cf. the 
table, § 40 ¢. 

b 2. The derivation and meaning, both of the preformatives and the 
afformatives, can still, in most eases, be recognized. 

In the first pers. Dupe, plur. bipe, S is probably connected with 
“IS, and 3 with M3; here no indication of gender or number by 
a special ending was necessary. As regards the vocalization, the 
Arabic points to the ground-forms ’dgtil and ndgtil: the % of the rst 
plur. is, therefore, as in the other preformatives, attenuated from a. 
The S¢ghél of the 1st sing. is probably to be explained by the pre- 
ference of the & for this sound (cf. § 22 0, but also § 51 p); according 
to Qimhi, it arises from an endeavour to avoid the similarity of sound 
between PUPS (which is the Babylonian punctuation) and bps, which, 
according to this view, was likewise pronounced 29¢0l.’ 

c ‘The preformative n of the second persons Obpn, ground-form 
tdgtul, &c.) is, without doubt, connected with the n of NAS, ORS, &c., 
and the afformative "— of the 2nd fem. sing. “OPA with the 7 of the 
original feminine form “MS (see § 32h). The afformative 3 of the 2nd 
mase. plur. *PuPA (in its more complete form, 1, see m) is the sign of 
the plural, as in the 3rd pers., and also in the Perfect (§ 44). In 
the Imperfect, however, it is restricted in both persons to the 
masculine,” while the afformative 72 (also ,!) of the 3rd and 2nd plur. 
fem. is probably connected with nai eae and mI vos (fem.). 


d_ The preformatives of the third persons (* in the mase. Diop? ground- 
form ydqtul, plur. UP, ground-form ydgtild; n in the fem. bppn, 
plur. nbispn) have not yet met with any satisfactory explanation. 
With n might most obviously be compared the original feminine 


1 Cf. § 24¢. In favour of the above view of Qimhi may be urged the 
phonetic orthography WN (in Pr 18% WN), 2S 14!° (unless, with Perles, IW 
is to be read), Mi 6", for WY, and ‘WN 1 Ch 218 for wr (as verse 12). Also 
Phi al Mi6" is probably for 8 =/}1, TPDN Is 101? for pp 3 TVOMIN Is 511° 
for yony ; and conversely 12WU" is for /WWN = "DY WN. Similarly, Ww 
1S 14 is probably for WR or MYM; in 2S 238 NIWA IW» is, according to 
the LXX, an error for NYU = nave, In Assyrian also the simple ¢ 
corresponds to the Hebrew * as the preformative of the Impf. Qal. f 
: ? This is also the proper gender of the plural syllable @, #n. In Hebrew, 
indeed, it is used in the 3rd plur. Perfect for both genders, but in the kindred 
languages even there only for the masculine, e.g. in Syriac g°tdli, q°tdlin, 
with the feminine form g°tdlén, in Western Aram. g*tdli, fem. gtila ; in Arab. 
qutiilt, fem. qitdind, Eth. gitdla, gatma, é 
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ending N_ of nouns, and of the 3rd fem. sing. perfect. For the 
afformatives 3 (}}) and 42, see c. 

3. The characteristic vowel of the second syllable becomes S’wd € 
before tone-bearing afformatives which begin with a vowel, but is 
retained (as being in the tone-syllable) before the toneless afformative 
m2. Thus: “Sopp, Sup, opm (but in pause BPA, a&e.), MSHPN. 

Rem. 1. The 6 of the second syllable (as in the inf. constr. and imperat.), jx 
being lengthened from an original % in the tone-syllable, is only tone-long‘ 
(§ 97). Hence it follows that: (a) it is incorrectly, although somewhat 


frequently, written plene; (0) before Maggeph the short vowel appears as 
Qames hatuph, e.g. pyran) and he wrote there, Jos 8° (but ef, also Ex 2197, 
Jos 1879) ; (¢) it becomes S¢wa before the tone-bearing afformatives *__ and 4 
(see above, ¢; but Jerome still heard e. g. iezbuleni for bay 3 ef. ZA W. iv. 8 2). 
, Quite anomalous are the three examples which, instead of a shortening to 
S¢wd, exhibit a long @: Bn DIY Ex 184, immediately before the principal 
pause, but according to Qimhi (ed. Rittend. p.18>),ed. Mant.,Ginsb.,Kittel against 
the other editions, with the tone on the ultima; likewise mv /SAYN-N? 
Ru 2°; pinyin (in principal pause) Pr 14%. In the first two cases perhaps 
Diy and “Ayn (for WEY, &c.) are intended, in virtue of a retrogressive 
effect of the pause ; in Pr 148 DMNWMN is to be read, with August Miiller. 

2. The d of the second syllable is to be found almost exclusively with transi- h 
tive verbs middle a, like byp. Intransitives middle a and é almost always take 
a (Pathak) * in the impf., e.g. 72, PDI to couch, ABW, IDW* to lie down (1105, 
qb to learn is also originally intransitive = to accustom oneself’) ; 553, A) 
to become great (but ef. }2Y and {2Y imperf. {Dy to dwell and to inhabit, 02) 
imperf, bas to wither) ; also from verbs middle 3, as jp to be small, the imperf. 
has the form pop. ; 

Sometimes both forms occur together; those with 6 having a transitive, @ 
and those with @ an intransitive meaning, e.g. TWP he cuts off, Wi he is cut 
off, i.e. is short ; wn impf. 6, to overcome, Ex 1738 ; impf. d, to be overcome, Sb 141°. 
More rarely both forms are used without any distinction, e.g. J and Jw 
he bites, BM) and yan he is inclined (but only the latter with a transitive 
meaning =he bends, in Jb 4017). On the a of the impf. of verbs middle and 
third guttural, cf. § 646; § 650. In some verbs first guttural (§ 63 n), 
WY (§ 67»), 5 (§ 69d), and N”D (§ 68), and in jM) for yinten from }N) to give, 
instead of & or 0 a movable Sere (originally 7) is found in the second syllable. 
A trace of these i-imperfects? in the ordinary strong verb is probably to be 
found in wan 2K 78, since }10 otherwise only occurs in Qal. We call these 
three forms of the imperfect after their characteristic vowel impf. 0, impf. a, 
impf. e. 

s, For the 3rd sing. fem. Stopm (=tig-tol), Baer requires in 1 S 2570 van k 
(but read with ed. Mant., &c. vapM). For the 2nd sing. fem. cdmpR) the form 








1 This & is, however, by no means restricted to intransitive strong verbs ; 
apart from verbs third guttural (§ 65 0), it is to be found in }”5 and y”y, and 
in many verbs N”D and “5 (§§ 69-71). 

2 Cf. Barth, ‘ Das i-Imperfekt im Nordsemitischen,’ ZDMG. 1889, p.177 ff. 
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Sispn is found in Is 57%, Jer 3°, Ez 224, 235, in every case after the regular 
form ; but ef, also Ez 264. In Is 17°, where the 2nd fem. precedes and 
follows, probably /23 Py is to be read with Marti for sw wyI.—For the 
3rd plur. fem. npovpn we find in Jer 49'1, in pause wmdan (for myndan), and 
thrice (as if to distinguish it from the 2nd pers.) the form ngpips with the 
preformative ° (as always in Western Aram., Arab. Eth., and Assyr.), in 
Gn 30°, 1 S 612, Dn 8%. On the other hand, myn appears in some cases 
to be incorrectly used even for the fem. of the 3rd pers. or for the mase. of 
the 2nd pers. sing. as mindwin Ju 526 (where, however, perhaps minown is to 
be read), and Ob’, for 2nd sing. masc., according to Olshausen a corruption 
of t nbvin; in Pr 1, 8° for M35M read MIM as in Jb 39%; in Ex 11 read 
antipn with the Samaritan.—In Is 2711, 283, as also in Jb 1716 (if we read 
‘noi with LXX for the 2nd ‘N\pn), it is equally possible to explain the 


form as a plural, This small number of examples hardly justifies our finding 
in the above-mentioned passages the remains of an emphatic form of the 
Impf., analogous to the Arab. Modus energicus I, with the termination dnd. 


For 7) we frequently find, especially in the Pentateuch and mostly 
after waw consecutive, simply ,} nd, ©.g. Gn 19°88, 377, Ex 161%, 15%, Nu 252, 
Ez 32, 165; in Arab. always nd. According to Elias Leyita jwaon 
(2 S 1338) is the only example of this kind in the strong verb. The form 
ny 723M} (so also Qimhi and ed. Mant. ; but Baer, Ginsb. N772)M)) for NN33IM} 


they were high, Ez 165, is irregular, with = inserted after the manner of 
verbs )”Y and 1”, § 67d; § 724; according to Olshausen it is an error caused 
by the following form. 

m4, Instead of the plural forms in } there are, especially in the older 
books, over 300 forms! with the fuller ending } (with Nun paragogt- 
cum), always bearing the tone; cf. § 29 m and § 447; on its retention 
before suffixes, see § 60 ¢; also defectively {2 Ex 21%, 22°, &c. This 
usually expresses marked emphasis, and consequently occurs most 
commonly at the end of sentences (in the principal pause), in which 
case also the (pausal) vowel of the second ‘syllable is generally retained. 
Thus there arise full-sounding forms such as nypo they collect, py 104”; 
IY they tremble, Ex 15%; PWN ye shall hear, Dt 1”; cf. Ex 34%, 
with Zaqeph qaton, Athnah, and Silluq; Jos 24”, with Segolta; Is 13° 
and 17° with Zaqeph qaton, 17" with Athnah and Sillugq, 41° after 
wiw consec. Without the pause, e.g. 11? NYP PIM, cf. 43, Gn 
1822950 #441 Nu 32%, Jos 4° (RORY) ; Ts 8%, 189%, Ru 2? (PSP 
and PANY) ; Ju 11” after waw consec. 


Some of these examples may be partly due to euphonic reasons, e.g. certainly 
Ex 17”, Nu 16%, 32%, 1 S o!8, 1 K y8, and often, to avoid a hiatus before & or Y, 
It was, however, the pause especially which exerted an influence on the 
restoration of this older and fuller termination (ef. § 159 c, note), as is mani- 


fest from Is 261; Wr) wn perm: 93 they see not; may they see and become 





1 (See details in F. Béttcher, Lehrd., § 930; and ef. Driver ons Pai) 
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ashamed. All this applies also to the corresponding forms in the Imperfect 
of the derived conjugations.1 In Aramaic and Arabic this earlier fi (old 


_ Arabic tind) is the regular termination ; but in some dialects of vulgar Arabic 
it has also become %@. 
With an affixed & we find (in the imperf. Niph‘al) niv' Jer 105, evidently 72 


an error for INLD? , caused by the preceding xiv. —In ie Is 351, since 
1) follows, the QO is no doubt only due to dittogr aphy. 

5. Corresponding to the use of fi for 3 there occurs in the 2nd sing. fem., 9 
although much less frequently, the fuller ending })__ (as in Aram. and Arab. ; 
old Arab. ind), also always with the tone, for *__ , generally again in the 
principal pause, and almost in all cases with merontion of the vowel of the 
penultima ; thus Ppatn Ru 22-21, cf, 3418, 1 § 114 (MEAYN), Jer 31”, Ts 451°. 

6. On the reappearance in pause of the d which had become S¢wé in the 0) 
forms ‘DNPH, &e., see above, ¢; similarly, the imperfects with G restore this 
vowel in ‘pause aid at the same time lengthen it (as a tone-vowel) to a, hence, 
e.g. TIN, » 9). This influence of the pause extends even to the forms 
without iatiovin ativex, e.g. Day, in pause ba3%. But the fuller forms in tin 


and in have the tone always on the altaiia, since the vowels % and iin a 
closed final syllable never allow of the retraction of the tone. 

7- On the numerous instances of passive forms in the imperfect, mostly q 
treated as Hoph‘al, see § 53 wu. 


§ 48. Shortening and Lengthening of the Imperfect and 
Imperative. The Jussive and Cohortative. 


1. Certain modifications which take place in the form of the a 
imperfect, and express invariably, or nearly so, a distinct shade of 
meaning, serve to some extent as a compensation for the want of special 
forms for the Zempora relativa and for certain moods of the verb. 

2. Along with the usual form of the imperfect, there exists also 0 
a lengthened form of it (the cohortative), and a shortened form (the 
jussive).” The former occurs (with few exceptions) only in the rst 
person, while the latter is mostly found in the 2nd and 3rd persons, 
and less frequently in the rst person. The laws of the tone, however, 
and of the formation of syllables in Hebrew, not infrequently pre- 
cluded the indication of the jussive by an actual shortening of the 
form; consequently it often—and, in the imperfect forms with 
afformatives, always—coincides with the ordinary imperfect (¢ndica- 
tive) form. 


In classical Arabic the difference is almost always evident. That language 
distinguishes, besides the indicative ydqlulu, (a) a subjunctive, ydqitild ; (b) a 





1 It is to be observed that the Chronicles often omit the Nin, where it is 
found in the parallel passage in the Books of Kings; cf. 1 K 8-48 with 2 Ch 
69-55 5 1 K 12%, 2K 11° with 2 Ch 11', 234. 

2 The perfect has only one form, since it cannot be used, like the imperfect, 
to express mood-relations (see § 106 p). 
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jussi iqttil 5 i é ic’ i ., yagtilinna and 
her eh osama rine aay een serie Ae He fe ihe Bene 
cohortative. 

C 8. The characteristic of the cohortative form is an @ (7__) affixed 
to the rst pers. sing. or plur., e.g. M2OPS from bipls. It occurs in 
almost all conjugations and classes of the strong and weak verb 
(except of course in the passives), and this final 7.— has the tone 
wherever the afformatives ? and °—- would have it. As before these 
endings, so also before the M— cohortative, the movable vowel of the 
last syllable of the verbal form becomes Sewd, e.g. in Qal MN 
I will observe, in Pi'el npn let us break asunder, 2°; on NOUS 
Is 18' Q°ré (cf. also 27*, Hzr 8”, &c.), see § 10 h; with the K%hibh of 
these passages, compare the analogous cases wiaw, &c., § 47 g.—On 
the other hand, an unchangeable vowel in the final syllable is retained 
as tone-vowel before the 7-—, as (e.g.) in Hiph. a) I will praise. 
In pause (as before @ and 7), the vowel which became Sew is restored 
as tone-vowel; thus for the cohortative may the pausal form is 
TOWN soos cha Gnas"; isa: 


d= The change of n__ into the obtuse M__ seems to occur in 1 § 28", unless, 
with Nestle, we are to assume a conflate reading, STN) and MPN 5 and 
with the 3rd pers. y 204, in a syllable sharpened by a following DageS forte 
conjunct.; ef. similar cases of the change of N__ into the obtuse Ta in land 
in §§ 73d, 807%, 907%. In yp 204, however, mag)—with suffix—is probably 
intended. An __ cohort. is also found with the 3rd pers. in Is 51° (twice) ; 
Ez 232°, and again in verse 16 according to the Q°ré, but in both these cases 
without any effect on the meaning. Probably another instance occurs 
in Jb 112”, although there napn might also, with Qimhi, be regarded as 2nd - 
masc. For the doubly irregular form nnsian Dt 33/6 (explained by Olshausen 
and Kdnig as a scribal error, due to a confusion with NN)AN in verse 14), read 
mNian. For qnNiaA Jb 2271 the noun qian thine increase, might be 
meant, but the Masora has evidently intended an imperfect with the ending 
ath, instead of M__., before the suffix, on the analogy of the grd sing. fem. 


perfect, see § 59 a; on *HNINI 1 S 2554, see § 76 A. 


€ The cohortative expresses the direction of the will to an action and 


thus denotes especially self-encouragement (in the 1st plur. an 
exhortation to others at the same time), a resolution or a wish, as 
an optative, &c., see § 108. 

4, The general characteristic of the jussive form of the imperfect 
is rapidity of pronunciation, combined with a tendency to retract 


? Probably this @ goes back to the syllable an, which in Arabic (see above, 
Rem. to b) is used for the formation of the ‘energetic’ mood, and in Hebrew 
(see the footnote to § 58 %) often stands before suffixes, 
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the tone from the final syllable, in order by that means to express 
the urgency of the command in the very first syllable. This 
tendency has, in certain forms, even caused a material shortening of 
the termination of the word, so that the expression of the command 
appears to be concentrated on a single syllable. In other cases, 
however, the jussive is simply marked by a shortening of the vowel of 
the second syllable, without its losing the tone, and very frequently 
(see above, b) the nature of the form does not admit of any alteration. 
It is not impossible, however, that even in such cases the jussive 
in the living language was distinguished from the indicative by a 
change in the place of the tone. 

In the strong verb the jussive differs in form from the indicative g 
only in Hiph‘il (juss. bpp ind. bsp"), and similarly in the weak verb, 
wherever the imperfect indicative bas 4 in the second syllable, e. g. 
from 2 impf. Hiph. 2, juss. IY; from mid, ND? and 9%; also 
in Qal of the verbs ”Y and “Y, as Nd, ind. nn; bay ind. Dy in all 
conjugations of verbs 7”, so that the rejection (apocope) of the ending 
N— in Qal and Hiph. gives rise to monosyllabic forms, with or 
without a helping vowel under the second radical, e.g. Qal ind. nD, 
juss. »; Hiph. ind. roy, juss. Da; and in the Pré 181 from the 
indic, 138} (called apocopated imperfects). But almost all! the plural 
forms of the jussive coincide with those of the indicative, except that 
the jussive excludes the fuller ending }}. Neither do the forms of the 
2nd sing. fem., as sSepn MDA, ‘Dn, &e., admit of any change in 
the jussive, nor any forms, whether singular or plural, to which suffixes 
are attached, e. g. nA as ind. Jer 38”, as jussive Jer 41°. 

The meaning of the jussive is similar to that of the cohortative, 4 
except that in the jussive the command or wish is limited almost 
exclusively to the 2nd or 3rd pers. On special uses of the jussive, 
e.g. in hypothetical sentences (even in the rst pers.), see § 109 h. 

5. The imperative, in accordance with its other points of connexion 2 
with the imperfect in form and meaning, admits of a similar lengthening 
(by 1, Arab. imper. energicus, with the ending -dnnd or -dn, in pause 
-G) and shortening. Thus in Qal of the strong verb, the lengthened 
form of "HY guard is MY? (somerd, cf. DOD qitlt, § 46 d); aly, dik 
Jer 49"; IBY, N2DY lie down; YOY, NYY hear, in lesser pause MYOY 








1 Only in ist plur. do we find a few shortened forms, as NY 18 14°6 
parallel with cohortatives; and N23 Is 41% Keth, i: 

2 On the reading moe (i.e. Samra, according to the Jewish grammarians), 
required by the Masora in w 862, 11917 (ef. also Is 3814, and TY y 161), see 
§9 v3 on MND, Ju 98 K*th, see § 466. 

K 2 
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Dn 9”; in Niph‘al nyawy Gn 21%. Cf, however, also 131) sell, 
Gn 25%, notwithstanding the impf. 150’; 7IW Ib 33° (cf. 7 Jer 46°), 
but impf. JAY"; ADDS collect, Nu 11” (for “DN ef. § 63 7 and the plural 
2DDN), but 2nd masc. JON; M¥) y 141% Barth (see above, § 472 
note) finds in these forms a trace of old imperfects in 7, cf. § 63”. 
On the other hand, 7222 69" (also Imperat. 32? Lv 9’, &c.), but 
impf. 22)’. Without 7, we have the form oP go, Nu 238 Iu 10", 
2Ch 25”, The form byp in pause becomes 720?, the form OP 
becomes ndbp, e.g mvs Dt 33”. But also without the pause we find 
naib Ju o® Keth. and MBNY y 26? Kh, on which see § 46. On 
the other hand mr, nie, my, min Is 32" are to be explained as 
aramaizing forms of the 2nd plur. fem.; also for 77] v.11 read 1110, 
and for oh >)=) v. 12 read nb. 

key The shortened imperative is found only in verbs n” S,eg. in Peal 
b3 from nb’. The shade of meaning conveyed by the imperatives 
with 7 is not always so perceptible asin the cohortative forms of the 
imperfect, but the longer form is frequently emphatic, e.g. DiP rise up, 
mMD3p up ! WF give, NIN give up! . 

I Rem. The form My for AY, best attested in Pr 2414 (where it is taken 
by the Masora as imperat., not as infin., NY) is evidently due to the influence 
of the 4 which follows it in close connexion (so Strack, on the analogy of 


Jb 31”) ; for other examples of this change of a to S*ghol, see above, under d, 
§ 73d, and § 807. Onthe other hand, it is doubtful whether 727 Ju 9” (from 


M27) is intended for ND], and not rather for the common form of the 
imperative Pi@l 101, In favour of the former explanation it may be urged 
that the imperative ney (from Nx") follows immediately after ; in favour of 
the latter, that the ending N__, with imperatives of verbs 1”, is not found 
elsewhere, and also that here no guttural follows (as in Pr 2414). 


§ 49. The Perfect and Imperfect with Waw Consecutive. 


a 1. The use of the two tense-forms, as is shown more fully in the 
Syntax (§§ 106, 107, cf. above, § 47, note on a), is by no means 
restricted to the expression of the past or future. One of the most 
striking peculiarities in the Hebrew consecution of tenses! is the 
phenomenon that, in representing a series of past events, only the first 








1 The other Semitic languages do not exhibit this peculiarity, excepting 
the Phoenician, the most closely related to Hebrew, and of course the 
Moabitish dialect of the MéSa‘ inscription, which is practically identical with 
Old Hebrew. It also appears in the inscription of 1D} of Hamath (ef. 
Néldeke, ZA. 1908, p. 379) where we find “9 NBN) and I lifted up my hand, 
339") and he answered me, after a perfect’ of narration. 
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verb stands in the perfect, and the narration is continued in the 
imperfect. Conversely, the representation of a series of future events 
begins with the imperfect, and is continued in the perfect. Thus in 
2 K 201, In those days was Hezekiah sick unto death (perf.), and 
Isaiah ... came (imperf.) to him, and said (imperf.) to him, &c. On 
the other hand, Is 7”, the Lord shall bring (imperf.) upon thee... 
days, &c., 7°, and it shall come to pass (perf. 1.91) in that day... 

This progress in the sequence of time, is regularly indicated by } 
a pregnant and (called waw consecutive'), which in itself is really only 
a variety of the ordinary waa copulative, but which sometimes (in the 
imperf.) appears with a different vocalization. Further, the tenses 
connected by wa&w consecutive sometimes undergo a change in the tone 
and consequently are liable also to other variations, 

2. The waw consecutive of the imperfect is (a) pronounced with ¢ 
Pathah and a DageS forts in the next letter, as pire] and he killed ; 
before s of the 1st pers. sing. (according to § 22 c) with Qames, as 
PNY and I killed. Wxceptions are, JBI) Ez 16" according to the 
Dikduke ha-t’amim, § 71; also MANNY 28 1 according to Qimhi ; 
but in Ju 6° YN) should be read according to Baer, and ‘S) in both 
places in Ju 20°. Dages forte is always omitted in the preformative 
’, In accordance with § 20 m. 

(6) When a shortening of the imperfect form is possible (ef. § 48 9), d 
it takes effect, as a rule (but cf. § 51 1), after wa&w consec., e.g. in 
Hiphil 28?" (§ 53 2). The tendency to retract the tone from the 
final syllable is even stronger after waw consec. than in the jussive. 
The throwing back of the tone on to the penultima (conditional upon 
its being an open syllable with a long vowel, § 29 a), further involves 
the greatest possible shortening of the vowel of the ultima, since the 
vowel then comes to stand in a toneless closed syllable, e.g. D3P', juss. 


1 This name best expresses the prevailing syntactical relation, for by waw 
consecutive an action is always represented as the direct, or at least temporal 
consequence of a preceding action. Moreover, it is clear from the above examples, 
‘that the waw consecutive can only be thus used in immediate conjunction with 
the verb. As soon as waw, owing to an insertion (e.g. a negative), is separated 
from the verb, the imperfect follows instead of the perfect ccnsecutive, the’ 
perfect instead of the imperfect consecutive. The fact that whole Books (Lev., 
Num., Josh., Jud., Sam., 2 Kings, Ezek., Ruth, Esth., Neb., 2 Chron.) begin 
with the imperfect consecutive, and others (Exod., 1 Kings, Ezra) with waw 
copulative, is taken as a sign of their close connexion with the historical Books 
now or originally preceding them. Cf., on the other hand, the independent 
beginning of Job and Daniel. It is a merely superficial description to call 
the waw consecutive by the old-fashioned name wéw conversive, on the ground 
that it always converts tle meaning of the respective tenses into its 
opposite, i.e. according to the old view, the future into the preterite, and 
vice versa. 
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DP’, with waw consec. pp and he arose (§ 67 n and x, § 68 d, § 69 p, 


ae 


§ 71, § 72 ¢ and aa, § 73 e)." 

e Inthe first pers. sing. alone the retraction of the tone 2 and even the 
reducing of the long vowel in the final syllable (2 to 6, 7 to é, and then 
to 6andé)are not usual,’at least according to the Masoretic punctuation, 
and the apocope in verbs 7 “4 occurs more rarely ; e.g. always D'PS) (or 
DPS), a merely orthographic difference) and I arose ; Hiph. DPN), 
(but generally written DP8), implying the pronunciation wa’dgem, 
ag DPS) implies wa’aqom) ; ANTS and I saw, more frequently than 
x18), § yet, Onthe other hand, the form with final 7_ is often used in 
the rst pers. both sing. and plur., especially in the later books, e. 8. 
AMUN and I sent, Gn 32°, 41", 43%, Nu 8 (M2081, as in Ju 6°, 1S 2” 
28 12%, and often, pico a sort of compensation for the lost » 
Ju 6%, 128, 28.22%, y 3%, 75, 90%, 119%, Jb 1% ™, 19, Ez 7™, 8”, 9°, 
Neh 2%, 5758, 61, 137-11", &c,— Sometimes, as in ¥3°, oa a certain 
emphasis of expression, Ha probably often, as in Ju 10” , TY wiNy 
before N, for euphonic reasons. In Is 8? APPS) may iit been 


originally intended; in p 73" ’O81 and in Jb 30% me) In Ez 3° read 
ADIN) or APIS. 


af This -} is in meaning a strengthened waw copulative, and resembles in pro- 


nunciation the form which is retained in Arabic as the ordinary copula (wdé).* 
The close connexion of this wd with the following consonant, caused the latter . 
in Hebrew to take Dage%, especially as 4 could not have been retained in an 


open syllable. Cf. 132, m9, mab (for m1), where the prepositions 3 and be 
and the particle 2, are slowly connected. with M1) in the same way (§ 102 k). 


& The retraction Of the tone also occurs in such combinations, as in mad (for 
mad § 102 1).—The identity of many consecutive forms with jussives “of the 


game conjugation must not mislead us into supposing an intimate relation 
between the moods. In the consecutive forms the shortening of the vowel 
(and the retraction of the tone) seems rather to be occasioned solely by the 
strengthening of the preformative syllable, while in the jussives the shor ten- 
ing (and retraction) belongs to the character of the form. 


j, 8. The counterpart of waw consecutive of the imperfect is waw 
consecutive of the perfect, by means of which perfects are placed as 





1 The plural forms in f} also occur less frequently after waw consecutive ; ef. 
however, fA") Ju 81, 1178, Am 6%, Ez 44%, Dt 41, 5% 
j)__ never occurs after waw consecutive. 

2 In the ist plur. pya) Neh 4° is the only instance in which the vowel 
remains unreduced (cf. 2WW3, i.e. DWN, 4° Kh; Qeré Ww). On the 


treatment of the tone in the imperfect, imperative, and infinitive Niph‘al, see 
§ 51”. 


5 In usage the Hebrew waw does duty for the Arabic fa (waw apodosis, see 
§ 143d) as ‘well as wd, i 


The 2nd fem. sing. in 
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the sequels in the future to preceding actions or events regarded as 
incomplete at the time of speaking, and therefore in the imperfect, 
imperative, or even participle. This waw is in form an ordinary waw 
copulatie, and therefore shares its various vocalization (},3,1, as 2K 74, 
and 1); e.g. MM, after an imperfect, &c., and so it happens=and it 
will happen. It has, however, the effect, in certain verbal forms, of 
shifting the tone from the penultima, generally on to the ultima, e.g. 
290 I went, consecutive form F227) and I will go, Ju 1°, where it is 
co-ordinated with another perfect consecutive, which again is the con- 
secutive to an ¢mperative, See further on this usage in § 112. 


As the first of the above examples shows, the Qames of the first syllable is 
retained in the strong perf. consec. Qal, as formerly before the tone, so now 
in the secondary tone, and therefore necessarily takes Metheg. On the other 
hand, the 6 of the second syllable in verbs middle 0 upon losing the tone 


necessarily becomes 6, e.g. fap Ex 1878, 

The shifting forward of the tone after the waw consecutive of the perfect is, 
however, not consistently carried out. It is omitted—(a) always in the 
ist pers. pl. e.g. 330) Gn 3416; (b) regularly in Hiph‘il before the afformatives 
7__ and }, see § 53 r; and (c) in many cases in verbs ae) and n’5, almost 
always in the Ist sing, of x5 (Jer 29/4), and inj h if the vowel of the 
and syllable is 14, Ex 17, 2645710, Ju 676, &c., except in Qal (only Ly 24°, 
before &) and the 2nd sing. mase. of Hiph‘il-forms before &, Nu 20%, Dt 20%, 
1 $153, 2 K 1317; similarly in Pi‘él before N, Ex 25%, Jer 274. On the other 
hand the tone is generally moved forward if the second syllable has é (in 
Yar) Gn 271° &e., in nv Ex 404, Jer 33°, Ez 327) ; but cf. also Pal Sala] Thy 191282 
and frequently, always before the counter-tone, Jo 471, 1h With @ in 
the penultima the form is nNw Is 144, and probably also HNP) Jer 27, 312, 
1 S 10? with little Tli*a, a post positive accent. 

But before a following & the ultima mostly bears the tone on phonetic 
grounds, e.g. “OY FIND! Gn 6", Ex 31%, Zc 6 (by the side of NN), &e. (cf, 
however, nNp, before N, Gn 171°, Jer 77", Ez 36%) ; “NS man Ju 616, ef, 
Ex 2521, Lv24> (but also “NS omy) Ly 2521). Likewise, before 1, Am 8°, and , 
e.g. Gn 2619, 271%, Ly 26% (cf., however, yoy MNP), Ez 3871) ; on verbs YY, 
see § 67 k and ee, 

(d) The tone always keeps its place when such a perfect stands in pause, 
e.g. nyav) Dt 61, 11%; MPN) Is 144, Ju 48; sometimes even in the lesser 
pause, as Dt 2%8, Ez 36, 1 S 29% (where see Driver), with Zageph gaton; and 
frequently also immediately before a tone-syllable (according to § 29 e), as in 
ma AAI) Dt17!4, Ez 14), 1722, Am 147-10-12_but also A MPemn Dios 234, 
oa” 1K 648. 





1 The irregularity in the tone of these perfects manifestly results from 
following conflicting theories, not that of Ben ASer alone. 


t 


k 


l 


ML 
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§ 50: The Participle. 


@& 1. Qal has both an active participle, called Pé‘é from its form (>y2), 
and a passive, Pail (Dy). 

Pa‘il is generally regarded as a survival of a passive of Qal, which still 

exists throughout in Arabic, but has been lost in Hebrew (see, however, § 52 €); 


just as in Aramaic the passives of Piel and Hiph‘tl are lost, except in the 
participles. But instances of the form qutfal are better regarded as remnants 


of the passive participle Qal (see § 52 s), so that Daye must be considered as 
an original verbal noun ; ef. Barth, Nominalbildung, p. 173 ff. 

b 2. In the intransitive verbs mid. e and mid. o, the form of the 
participle active of Qal coincides in form with the 3rd sing. of the 
perfect, e.g. 1 sleeping, from {¥*; 3 (only orthographically different 
from the perf. ™) fearing; of. the formation of the participle in 
Niphial, § 51 a. On the other hand, the participle of verbs mid. a 
takes the form ?6P (so even from the transitive 8IY to hate, part. Nv). 
The 6 of these forms has arisen through an obscuring of the @, and is 
therefore unchangeable, cf.§ 9 q. The form bop (with a changeable 
Qames in both syllables), which would correspond to the forms we 
and 13°, is only in use as a noun, cf. § 84% f The formation of the 
participle in Px‘él, Hiph‘il, and Hithpa‘él follows a different method. 

c 8. Participles form their feminine (nowP or ep) and their plural 
like other nouns (§ 80 e, § 84% 7,8, § 94). 

d= Rem. 1. From the above it follows, that the a of the form jw is lengthened 
from d, and consequently changeable (e.g. fem. nw) ; and that the 6 of Sop on 


the other hand is obscured from an unchangeable d.1_ In Arabic the verbal 
adjective of the form qdtil corresponds to the form qaté, and the part. gdtil to 
gotel. In both cases, therefore, theé of the second syllable is lengthened from i, 


and is consequently changeable (e. g. bpp , plur. pnp ; 723, constr. pl. 35). 
e :poOA y 16°, instead of the form gééél, is an ans it is possible haus 
ever, that DIM (incorrectly written fully) is intended (cf. 2.3D 2 K 8%), or 
even the imperfect Hiphl of q.. The form FIDS in Is 2914, 385 appears to 
stand for 9D‘, but most probably the Masora here (as certainly in FDI) Ec 12°) 
intends the 3rd sing. imperf. Hiph., for which the better form would be 
DY ; Soni 1 Ch 27°°, being a proper name and a foreign word, need not 
be considered—2& (constr. state of S28), with @ in the second syllable, 
occurs in Dt 3278 (ef. moreover, §65d). On bia Is 417 (for nbin), see § 290 f. 
© i 2, A form like the pass. ptep. Pa‘dl, but not to be confused with it, is 
sometimes found from intransitive verbs, to denote an inherent quality, Ke g. 
POs Saithful ; WAIN desperate, Jer 1518, &e. ; PAOD trustful, Is 268, y 1127; Diyy 
strong ; “DW drunken, Is 51%; and even from transitive verbs, }]NN handling, 
Ct 3°; Wt mindful, p 103; YIN knowing, Is 535; ef. § 84% m. ; 





1 The constr. st. DN) in the formula AYN ON3, the word (properly the 
whispering) of the Lord, &c., is always written defectively. 
* Cf, Vollers, ‘Das Qatil-partizipium,’ in ZA. 1903, p. 312 ff, 
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R, Versa Drrivativa, on Derivep ConsuGATIONS. 
§ 51. Niph‘al} 


1. The essential characteristic of this conjugation consists in a @ 
prefix’ to the stem. This exists in two forms: (a) the (probably 
original) prepositive nd, as in the Hebrew perfect and participle, 
although in the strong verb the ¢ is always attenuated to 7: Pips for 
original nd-gdtdl, participle dep, infinitive absolute sometimes binpa ‘ 
(b) the (later) proclitic im (as in all the forms of the corresponding 
Arabic conjugation vii. ’ingdtdld), found in the imperfect Spe for 
yingatel, in the imperative and infinitive construct, with a secondary 
n added, bypn (for héng&tél), and in the infinitive absolute Sop, The 
inflexion of Niph‘al is perfectly analogous to that of Qal. 

The features of Niph‘al are accordingly in the perfect and participle the b 
prefixed Nin, in the imperative, infinitive, and imperfect, the Dages in the 
first radical. These characteristics hold good also for the weak verb. In 
the case of an initial guttural, which, according to § 22 b, cannot take Dage¥ 
forte, the omission of the strengthening invariably causes the lengthening of 
the preceding vowel (see § 63 h). 

2. As regards its meaning, Vph‘al bears some resemblance to the C 
Gieek middle voice, in being—(a) primarily reflewive of Qal, e.g. ynp3 
to thrust oneself (against), YY to take heed to oneself, pvddcceo bar, 
“ADI to hide oneself, PND to redeem oneself; cf. also 139) to answer for 
oneself. Equally characteristic of \7¢ph‘al is its frequent use to express 
emotions which react upon the mind; 09) to trouble oneself, NIX? to 
sigh (to bemoan oneself, cf. d8vpecOa, lamentari, contristar?); as well 
as to express actions which the subject allows to happen to himself, 
or to have an effect upon himself (Wiph‘al tolerativum), e. g. O17 to 
search, to inquire, Niph, to allow oneself to be inquired of, Is 65’; 
Fz 14°, &c.; so the Niph. of S$ to find, 1D* to warn, to correct, 
Jer 6°41, &e. 

(b) It expresses reciprocal or mutual action. e.g. 12} to speak, Niph. d 
to speak to one another; BBY to judge, Niph. to go to law with one 
another; }¥" to counsel, Niph. to take counsel, cf. the mzddle and 
deponent verbs BovreverFa (353), paxer Oar (DAD), altercart, luctare 
(A¥2 to strive with one another) proeliart. 

(c) It has also, like Hithpa‘él (§ 54 f) and the Greek middle, the € 
meaning of the active, with the addition of to oneself (stbz), for one- 








1 Of. A. Rieder, De linguae Hebr. verbis, quae vocantur derivata nifal et hitpael, 
Gumbinnen (Progr. des Gymn.), 1884, a list of all the strong Niph‘al forms 
(81) and Hithpa‘él forms (36) in the Old Testament ; and especially M. Lambert, 
£T’emploi du Nifal en Hébreu,’ REJ. 41, 196 ff. 

3 See Philippi in ZDMG. 1886, p. 650, and Barth, ibid. 1894, p. 8 f. 
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self, €. 2 byviy to ask (sométhing) for oneself (1 S 20°, Neh 13°), ef, 


alrotpal ve TOtTo, evdvoacGat xiTOva, to pul on (oneself) a tunic. 

ay (d) In consequence of a looseness of thought at an early period of 
the language, Niph‘al comes finally in many cases to represent the 
passive’ of Qal, e. g. abs to bear, Niph. to be born; 722 to bury, Niph. 
to be burried. In cases where Qal is intransitive in meaning, or is not 
used, Viph‘al appears also as the passive of P7'él and. Hiphitl, e.g. 133 
to be in honour, Pi'él to honowr, Niph. to be honoured (as well as Pu'al 
723); IND Pi‘él to conceal, Hiph. to destroy, Niph. passive of either. 
In such cases Niph'al may again coincide in meaning with Qal (non 
Qal and Niph. éo be zt) and even take an accusative. 

o Examples of denominatives are, 15}3 to be born a male, Ex 34% (from “3t ; 
but probably 1335 should here be read) ; nad) cordatum ficri, Jb 1117 (from 
33) cor) ; doubtless also 1)2) to obtain children, Gn 16%, 303. 


}, The older grammarians were decidedly wrong in representing Niph‘al simply 
as the passive of Qal; for Niph‘al has (as the frequent use of its imperat. shows), 
in no respect the character of the other passives, and in Arabic a special 
conjugation (‘ingdtdld) corresponds to it with a passive of its own. Moreover, 
the forms mentioned in § 52 e point to a differently formed passive of Qal.— 


The form PND Is 59%, La 41*, is not to be regarded as a passive of Niph‘al, 
but with Konig and Cheyne as a forma miata, in the sense that the punctuators 
intended to combine two optional readings, ws9, perf. Niph., and Ni , perf. 


Pu‘al [ef. also Wright, Compar. Gramm., p. 224]. Although the passive use of 
Niph‘al was introduced at an early period, and became tolerably common, it 
,_ is nevertheless quite secondary to the reflexive use. 


2 Rem.1. The infin. absol. 21OP) is connected in form with the perfect, to 
which it bears the same relation as binp to byp in Qal, the 6 in the second 
syllable being obscured from an original 4. Examples are, DD) Gn 315°; 
nhs Ju 11%; Dievig 1 § 2028, all in connexion with the perfect. — 


: 


ke Examples of the form Shan (in connexion with imperfects) are, jan Jer 
338 bown Ly 738; once WIN Ez 143, wheré, perhaps, the subsequent WIN 
has led to the substitution of & for 1.—Moreover, the form Sypn is not 
infrequently used also for the infin, absol.,? e.g. Ex 228, Nu 15°1, Dt 476, 1 K 
209%, On the other hand, 513712 should simply be read for the wholly 
abnormal #3302 y 688 (commonly explained as being intended to correspond 


in sound with the subsequent FIM, but probably a‘ forma mixta’, combining 
the readings 5/373 and 5733). — 





1 Cf. Halfmann, Beitrdge zur. Syntax der hebritischen Sprache, 1. Stick, Wittenb., 
1888, 2. St. 1892 (Gymn.—Programm), statistics of the Niph‘al (Pu‘al, Hoph‘al, 
and qatul) forms at different periods of the language, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the meaning of Niph. and its relation to the passive ; the selection 
of periods is, however, very questionable from the standpoint of literary 
criticism. ; 

2 But, like bispn, only in connexion with imperfects, except Jer 9°, Barth 
is therefore right in describing (Nominalbildung, p. 74) both forms as later 
analogous formations (in addition to the original Semitic Sippy), intended 
to assimilate the infinitive to the imperfect which it strengthens. 
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Elision of the 7 after prepositions is required by the Masora in yiaa prl 
2417 (for ’212), Pala! Ez 2615 and yA La 211; also in verbs nh Ex 10° 
(niayd) ; 342! and Is 2 (nin) ; ; in verbs VY Th 33°° (7182): It is, however, 


extremely doubtful whether the infin. Qal of the K*thibh is not rather intended 
in all these examples ; it certainly ig so in La atl, cf. p 613, 


2. Instead of the Sere in the ultima of the imperfect, Pathak often occurs 2 
in pause, e.g. bras) Gn 218; ef. Ex 3117, 2S 12! (with final &) ; 1793 (with 
P); Jon 15 (with 0); mee § 29g. In the 2nd and 3rd plur. fem. Pathak pre- 
dominates, e.g. ANSI Is 65"; Sere occurs paly 1 in may Ru 1, from jiy, 
and hence, with lo of the doubling, for nasyn ; ef. even NENN Is 604. — 
With Nin paragogicum (see § 47 m) i in the and real 3rd plur. mase. are found, 
IDS», ponbn, &., in parse POND), PIV, &e.; but Jb 16% (ef. 2424) 
paym. 

3. When the imperfect, the infinitive (in é), or the imperative is followed 72 
in close connexion by a monosyllable, or by a word with the tone on the first 
syllable, the tone is, as a rule (but cf. WN f PAN Gn 3275), shifted back from 


the oes e the Foon et while the Be pe whieh thus loses he, tone, 


imperative, 13°.—So eho aye “pin (anes +o outers as one syllable) Gn 
248, &e., ef. 1 S197; and even with Pathuh in the ultima, Ys ayn db 184 


(bué ef. pdx ny) 2S 2114), Although in isolated cases (e. g. Gn 32%, Ezr 


§?3) the tone is not thrown back, in spite of a tone-syllable following, the 
retraction has become usual in certain forms, even when the next word 


begins with a toneless syHable; psvectolly after } consec., e. g. aN Gn s 
ond) Nu 21! and frequently, 731 258; and always so in the a ees 


wen Ex 2371, Jb 3671, and (before Metheg of the counter-tone) Dt 24%, 2 K 6° 


On the avoidance of pausal-forms in the imperative (Am 2!? with Sillug, Ze 
241 with Athnak), and imperfect (Pr 244, &c.), see § 29 0, and note; on the 


other hand, always pan, bp, &e. 

In the imperative, 32D), for WAPI, with the rejection of the initial 1, Oo 
occurs in Is 43°, and in Joel 41 in pause WAPI (ef, nb3 Jer 50°) ; but in these 
examples either the reading or the explanation is doubtful. The 2nd sing. 
imperat. of ya} is always (with es paragogicum) % nyaen swear to me, 
Gn 218, &e. (also 5 nyagn Gn 4721, 1 S 3015). 

4. For the ist sing. bf the imperfect, the form Shen is as frequent as DDpN ,P 
e. g. WAN I shall be inquired of, Ez 14°; YAWN I will swear, Gn 21%; ef. 162, 
Nu 23%, Ez 2c%6, and so always in the cohortative, e.g. MDPIN I will avenge 
me, Is 1%; ef. 1S 127, Ez 26%, and in the impf. Niph. of 5 (§ 697). The 


Babylonian punctuation admits only 7 under the preformative of the 1st 
person. 


§ 52. Prel and Pu‘al. 


1. The characteristic of this conjugation consists in the strengthening 
of the middle radical. From the simple stem gatal (cf. § 43 6) the 
form ?8P (cf. the Arabic conj. 1. qgdt¢tdéld) would naturally follow as 
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the perfect of the active (Pr'2l). The Pathak of the first syllable is, 
however, with one exception (see m), always attenuated to % in the 
perfect. In the second syllable, a has been retained in the majority of 
cases, so that the conjugation should more correctly be called Pi‘al; but 
very frequently ' this @ also is attenuated to %, which is then regularly 
lengthened to @, under the influence of the tone. Cf. in Aram. 28? ; 
but in Biblical Aramaic almost always Sip. On the three cases’ in 
which & before a final. or D has passed into S%ghél, see below, 1.— 
Hence, for the 3rd sing. mase. perfect, there arise forms like TAX, 
105, wap; A, Tad, &c.— Before afformatives beginning with a con- 
sonant, however, @ is always retained, thus mpop, pRDNP, 12585p, &e. 
In the infinitives (absol. Step , obscured from qgattdl; constr. Swp), 
imperfect (OUP), imperative (OP), and participle (byp) the original 
d of the first syllable reappears throughout. The vocal Sw of the 
preformatives is weakened from a short vowel; ef. the Arabic 
imperfect yiiqdttil, participle miqattil. 

b The passive (Pwal) is distinguished by the obscure vowel w, or 
very rarely 6, in the first syllable, and @ (in pause @) always in the 
second. In Arabic, also, the passives are formed throughout with a 
in the first syllable. The inflexion of both these conjugations is 
analogous to that of Qal. 

c Rem. 1. The preformative 1, which in the remaining conjugations also is 
the prefix of the participle, is probably connected with the interrogative or 
indefinite (cf. § 37) pronoun "1D quis? quicunque (fem. i. e. neuter, MD) > cf. § 85. 


2. The Dage¥ forte, which according to the above is characteristic of the 
-whole of Pi‘éi and Pu‘al, is often omitted (independently of verbs middle guttural, 


§ 64 d) when the middle radical has Sewa under it (cf. § 20m), e.g. nndyi for 
mney Ez 1727; wmvpa 2 Ch 15% (but in the émperatice always WPA 1 S 287, 
&e.), and so always in 355m praise. The vocal character of the Sewa under 
the litera dagessanda is sometimes in such cases (according to § 10 hk) expressly 
emphasized by its taking the form of a Hateph, as in nnd Gn 273, with ae 
owing to the influence of the preceding w, cf. ibys for sbyp, &e.; Gn g}4, Ju 
1616, In the imperfect and participle the Swat under the preformatives ( Hateph- 
Pathah under & in the Ist sing. imperfect) serves at the same time as a character- 
istie of both conjugations (Gn 2614f), 


€ 3. According to the convincing suggestion of Béttcher? (Ausfiihrliches 
Lehrbuch, § 904 ff. and § 1022), many supposed perfects of Pu‘al are in reality 


1 So in all verbs which end in Nin, and in almost all which end in Lamed 
(Olsh. p. 538). Barth is probably right in supposing (ZDMG. 1894, p. 1 ff.) 
that the vowels of the strengthened perfects have been influenced by the 
imperfect. 

, 2 As Mayer Lambert observes, the same view was already expressed by Ibn 
Ganah (see above, § 3 d) in the Kitab el-luma‘, p. 161. . Cf. especially Barth, 


‘Das passive Qal und seine Participien,’ in the Festschrift zum Jubilium Hildes- 
heimer (Berlin, 1890), p. 145 ff. 
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passives Of Qal. He reckons as such all those perfects, of which the Piel (which 
ought to express the corresponding active) is either not found at all, or only 


(as in the ease of 13°) with a different meaning, and which form their 
tmperfect from another conjugation, generally Niph‘al. Such perfects are the 
quttal form of the stems bsyx (imperfect sSNA Ts 179), WEN, FN, by, ghen 
npd, T2y, boei OY, BU. Barth (see below) adds to the list the apparent 
Pu'al-perfects of (DN, Ta, 31, AYN, 3, MBI, Ay, NWy, AS, and of verbs 
with middle 4 (hence with % of the first syllable lengthened to 6), 39, 777 
Jb 3° [N1, see § 67 m], YW, PW, Fb, OW, Np, Ww ; also the infinitives 
absolute in 47 Is 59'%. In these cases there is no need to assume any 


error on the part of the punctuators; the sharpening of the second radical 
may have taken place in order to retain the characteristic % of the first 
syllable (ef. Arab. qiitildé as passive of gdtala), and the a of the second syllable 
is in accordance with the vocalization of all the other passives (see § 39 /). 
Cf. § 52 s and § 53 u. 


2. The fundamental idea of P2'é, to which all the various shades oh 
of meaning in this conjugation may be referred, is to busy oneself 
eagerly with the action indicated by the stem. ‘This intensifying of 
the idea of the stem, which is outwardly expressed by the strengthening 
of the second radical, appears in individual cases as—(a) a strengthen- 
ing and repetition of the action (cf. the intensive and iterative nouns with 
the middle radical strengthened, § 84°),) e. g. PAY to laugh, Pi‘él to jest, 
to make sport (to laugh repeatedly) ; °XY to ask, Pi'él to beg ; hence 
when an action has reference to many, e. g. 12? to bury (a person) 
Gn 23%, Piél to bury (many) 1 K 11™, and often so in Syr. and Arab. 
Other varieties of the entensive and iterative meaning are, e. g. MMB to 
open, Pi'él to loose; IBD to count, Pi‘él to recount: [cf. 23, YN, Pa ; 
NB, WEN, VAN; ANND, N¥ID]. 

The eager pursuit of an action may also consist in wrging and & 
causiny others to do the same. Hence Pr'él has also—(b) a causative 
sense (like Hiph‘il), e.g. sd to learn, Piél to teach. It may often be 
turned by such phrases as to permut to, to declare or hold as (the declara- 
tive Pret), to help to, e.g. TN to cause to live, PI¥ to declare innocent, 
abs to help in child-bearing. 

(c) Denominatives (see § 38 b) are frequently formed in this conju- h 
gation, and generally express a being occupied with the object 
expressed by the noun, either to form or to make use of it, e.g. 32 
to make a nest, to nest (from {P), \BY to throw dust, to dust (from DY), 





1 Analogous examples, in which the strengthening of a letter has likewise 
an intensive force, are such German words as reichen, recken (Eng. to reach, to 
rack) ; streichen (stringo), strecken: cf. Strich (a stroke), Strecke (a stretch) ; wacker 
from wachen; others, in which it has the causative sense, are stechen, stecken ; 
wachen (watch), wecken (wake); TéAAw to bring to an end (cf. the stem 7édw to end, 
in réAos, TeAéw) 3 yevvdw to beget, from the stem yévw to come into being (cf. yévos). 


t 
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133 to gather the clouds together (from 12¥), vow to divide in three parts, 
or to do a thing for the third time (from vow) ; probably also 724 
to speak, from 13 a word. Or again, the denominative may express 
taking away, injuring, &c., the object denoted by the noun (privative 
Piél, cf. our to skin, to behead, to bone), e.g. wy, from YI to 
root out, to extirpate, 131 prop. to injure the tail (A), hence to rout 
the rear of an army, to attack it; a2 to ravish the heart ; 17 to 
remove the ashes (9), NON to free from sin (SDN), DY to break any 
one’s bones (DYP ; cf., in the same sense, 073 from D3); "YD to lop the 
boughs, Is 10% (from YO a bough). Some words are clearly denomina- 
tives, although the noun from which they are derived is no longer 
found, e. g. DBD to stone, to pelt with stones (also used in this sense in 
Qal), and to remove stones (from a field), to clear away stones; cf. our 
to stone, used also in the sense of taking out the stones from fruit. 

The meaning of the passive (Pu‘al) follows naturally from the 
above, e.g. WP2 Py‘él to seek, Pu‘al to be sought. 

In Pi@ the literal, concrete meaning of the verb has sometimes been 
retained, when Qal has acquired a figurative sense, e.g. na, Pi‘él to uncover, 
Qal to reveal, also to emigrate, i.e. to make the land bare. 

Also with an intransitive sense Pi‘é occurs as an intensive form, but only 
in poetic language, e.g. NNM in Pitél to be broken in pieces, Jer 51°8; IND to 
tremble, Is 5118, Pr 2814; Y1 to be drunken, Is 34°-7; (L919 to be few, Ee 125]; but 


in Is 48°, 604 instead of the Pi‘él of NND the Niph‘al is certainly to be read, 
with Cheyne. 
Rem. 1. The (more frequent) form of the perfect with Pathah in the second 


syllable appears especially before Maggeph (Ee 91°, 12°) and in the middle of 
sentences in continuous discourse, but at the end of the sentence (in pause) 


the form with Sere is more common. Cf. ba Is 4971 with Oa3 Jos 414, Est 335 
nbn Ez 33° with nb Ec 9%; pyp 2 K 816 with pyp y 1294; but Qames never 
appears in this pausal form. The 3rd sing. fem. in pause is always of the form 
pep, except nyap Mii’; the 3rd plur. always as sdiap ; the 2nd and Ist sing. 
and Ist plur. of course as FADED, mdap, ADD (but always ‘A734 and ‘mMByY), 
sD, In the 3rd sing. perf. 735 to speak, “BD to pardon, and Dad to wash 
clothes (also DAD Gn 49") take S&ghdl, but become in pause VA, DAD Qa S19”); 
the pausal form of 98D does not occur. 

Pathah in the first syllable (as in Aramaic and Arabic) occurs only onee, 
Gn 415), Ww! he made me forget, to emphasize more clearly the play on the 
name W321), 

_ 2, In the imperfect (and jussive Ju 16%), infinitive, and imperative Pi‘él (as also 
in Hithpa‘el) the Sere in the final syllable, when followed by Magqgeph, is 
usually shortened into S¢ghil, e.g. i>-wipa he seeks for himself, Is 402; *b-yiap 
sanctify unto me, Ex 13%. Pausal-forms with Séghél instead of Sere, as ny 
Dt 324, DMN Ho 2° (cf, Ex 328 in the infinitive, and Gn 21° in the participle), 


owe their origin to some particular school of Masoretes, and are wrongly 
aecepted by Baer ; cf. the analogous cases in § 75 » and hh. If the final 
syllable of the imperfect Pi‘2l has Pathah (before a guttural or }), it remains 
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even in pause; of, § 29s and 65¢, In the 1st sing, imperfect the e-sound 
occurs in two words for Hateph-Pathah, under the preformative N; TES 


Ly 26%, Ez 51%, 1214 and DIYON) Ze 714 (in accordance with § 23 h). —Before 
the full plural ending }3 (see § 47 m) the Sere is retained in pause, e.g. maw 
y 582 (but Gn 3220 Maw), ef, 2 K 619, Dt 128; so before Sillug w 583, Jb 2111 
and even before Zageph gaton Dt 75. Instead of mopapn, forms like nydepr 
are also found, e.g. Is 316, 1318 in both cases before a sibilant and in pause. 
Also yp ¥ 55/0 oceurs as the 2nd sing. imperative (probably an intentional 
imitation of the sound of the preceding yb2) and 21) (fox garrabh) Ez 371". 

3. The infinite absolute of Pi‘tl has sometimes the epedial form Sigp given in O 
the paradigm, e.g. “BD castigando, w 118!8; ef. Ex 2119, 1 K 19! (from a verb 
N”“?) ; ¥ 407 (from a verb 7”); but much more frequently the form of the 
infinitive construct (PP) is used instead. The latter has also, in exceptional 
eases, the form bop (with @attenuated to7 as in the perfect), e.g. in 1 Ch8°® InDw ; 
perhaps also (if not a substantive) 1p Jer 4a ; and for the sake of assonance 
even for infinitive absolute in 2 S 1214 (AYN YS). On the other hand, obey 
Dt 32° and 125 Jer 5*° are better regarded as substantives, while 124 Ex 6”, 
Nu 3}, Dt 415 (in each case after ni*a), Ho 1? (after nbn), in all of which 


places it is considered by Konig (after Qimhi) to be infinitive construct, is really 
perfect of Pi‘é. 


The infinitive construct Pid, with the fem. ending (cf. § 45 d), occurs in p 
MID? Ly 26%; TY 1471; with N of the fem. before a suffix JPY Ez 16°. 


On ‘the verbal nouns after the form of the Aram, inf. Pa‘il (nbdwp), § see § 842 e. 

Instead of the abnormal WEDNID (so Baer, Is 62°) as ptep. Pi'el, read “DN1D 
with ed. Mant. and Ginsburg. 

4. In Pu‘al 6 is sometimes found instead of % in the initial syllable, e.g. ¢ 
DANI dyed red, Ex 25°, &e., Na anor, 3° TTI ; Ez 164, y 722°, 80%. According 
to Baer’ 8 reading also in smy7n y 624, and so also Ben ASer, but Ben Naphtali 
nym. It is merely an orthographic licence when w% is written fully, e 
aby Ju 18%, 

5. As infinitive absolute of Pu‘al we find 233 Gn 401.—No instance of the inf. 7 
constr. occurs in the strong verb in Pu‘al ; from m5 with suffix iniay wy 1321, 

6. A few examples occur of the participle Pu‘al without the preformative (1), $ 

g. DEN DSS QeS a5Y (for 35%) Jupi32 np? Dy EE GRY myb Is 5411, These 


seer are distincuiched from the perfect (as i in Niph‘al) by the G of the final 
syllable. For other examples, see Is 30%, Ec 9? (where Dy», according to 


§ 20 , stands for -= “PMD) 5 ; but, according to the Masora, not Ez 261’, since 


«Se 


apban as Mi‘él can only be the perfect. The rejection of the 1) may be favoured 
by. an initial , as in Is 18%-7 (but also WWD) 5 eas (where, however, read 
nin); ; so also in the participle Pi‘ {XI Ex 7%", 9? (always after DN, but ef. 
also DYN Jer 13!°, where, however, D'JNTI= DYNO is to be read, with 
Brockelmann, Grundriss, p. 264 f.) and 310 Zp pt ‘(and Ts 81:3). Notice, 
however, Barth’s suggestion (Nominalbildwng, p. 273) that, as the active of 
forms like 238 only occurs in Qal, they are perfect participles of former 


passives of Qal (see e), and in Jer 1319, 2332, perfect participles of Pi‘el.—On 
YAN Ez 457, see § 65 d. 
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§ 53. Hiph'tl and Hoph‘al. 

@ 1. The characteristic of the active (Hiph'tl) is a prefixed 7 (on its 
origin see § 55 7) in the perfect 1 (with the a attenuated to %, as In 
P%‘él), which forms a closed syllable with the first consonant of the 
stem. The second syllable of the perfect had also originally an 4; 
cf. the Arabic conj. 1v. ’agtdld, and in Hebrew the return of the 
Pathak in the 2nd and rst pers. mpOpn, &c. After the attenuation of 
this d to %, it ought by rule to have been lengthened to @ in the tone- 
syllable, as in Aramaic bop , beside Supn in Biblical Aramaic. Instead 
of this, however, it is always replaced in the strong verb by 7,1 _, 

but sometimes written defectively —; cf § 99. Similarly in the 
infinitive construct PI, and in the imperfect and participle Sap? 
and Swp, which are syncopated from >OpaY and bsppan ; § 23h. 
The corresponding Arabic forms (jugtil and mugtil) point to an 
original % in the second syllable of these forms. In Hebrew the regular 
lengthening of this % to @ appears in the strong verb at least in the 
jussive and in the imperfect consecutive (seen), as also in the emperative 
of the 2nd sing. mase. (seem) ; on nppapn, nabdpn cf. § 26 p. On the 
return of the original @ in the second syllable of the Jmperat., Jusswve, 
&c., under the influence of a guttural, cf. § 65 f. 

b In the passive (Hoph‘al) the preformative is pronounced with an 
obscure vowel, whilst the second syllable has @ (in pause @), as its 
characteristic, thus :— Perf. OPA or dupa, Imperf. bpp (syncopated. 
from DOPnY) or bop, Part. Sop or Pop (from DYpnn) ; but the 
infinitive absolute has the form bypn, 

Thus the characteristics of both conjugations are the 7 preformative in the 
perfect, imperative, and infinitive; in the imperfect and participle Hiphil, Pathah 
under the preformatives, in the Hoph‘al 6 or %.' 

c 2. The meaning of Hiphtl is primarily, and even more frequently 
than in P7‘é (§ 52 9), causative of Qal, e.g. 8¥) to go forth, Hiph. to 
bring forth, to lead forth, to draw forth ; OP to be holy, Hiph. to sanctzfy. 
Under the causative is also included (as in Prél) the declarative sense, 
e.g. P*IT to pronounce just; YI to make one an evil doer (to pro- 
nownce guilty); cf. wpy, in Hiph'tl, Jb 9”, to represent as perverse. If 
Qal has already a transitive meaning, Hiph‘tl then takes two accusatives 
(see § 117 cc). In some verbs, Pr‘él and Hiph‘il occur side by side in 
the same sense, e.g. TAN peritt, Piel. and Hiph’il, perdidit ; as a rule, 








1 This i may have been transferred originally from the imperfects of verbs 
¥”Y, as a convenient means of distinction between the indicative and jussive, 
to the imperfect of the strong verb and afterwards to the whole of Hiphil; so 
Stade, Philippi, Praetorius, ZAW. 1883, p. 52 f. 
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however, only one of these two conjugations is in use, or else they 
differ from one another in meaning, e.g. 723 gravem esse, Pi‘él to 
honowr, Hiph'il to bring to honour, also to make heavy. Verbs which 
are intransitive in Qal simply become transitive in Hiph‘il, e.g. 7) 
to bow oneself, Hiph. to bow, to bend. 
Among the ideas expressed by the causative and transitive are included, d 

moreover, according to the Hebrew point of view (and ‘that of the Semitic 
languages in general, especially Arabic), a series of actions and ideas, which 
-we have to express by periphrasis, in order to understand their being repre- 
sented by the Hiph‘l-form. To these inwardly transitive or intensive Hiph‘ils 
belong: (a) Hiph‘il stems which express the obtaining or receiving of a 


concrete or abstract quality. (In the following examples the Qal stems are 
given, for the sake of brevity, with the addition of the meaning which—often 


together with other meanings—belongs to the Hiph‘il.) Thus SAN, at, Yd», 
YS to be bright, to shine (to give forth brightness) ; opposed to qwn to become 
dark; PION, 131, PIN to be strong (to develop strength), FWY to be weak ; qs 
to be long (to acquire length) ; FI} to be high; DIN to be in tumult, PY to cry out, 
WV, [37 to make au noise, to exult ; abn to sprout (to put forth shoots), ef. AD to 
bloom, AT, pw to overflow ; wan, nwn, NID, NPN to be silent (silentium facere, 
Pliny) ; Prd to be sweet ; nby to have success ; Soy to be low; DIN to become red, 
[22 to become white. 


(6) Stems which express in Hiph‘il the entering into a certain condition and, € 
further, the being in the same: jION to become firm, to trust in; WNI to become 


stinking ; Ti} to become boiling, to boil over ; nbn to become ill; VOM to come to want ; 
WM to become hot; WA to become dry, to become ashamed ; “NY to attain superiority 2 
{DD to become familiar ; WY, Pp to become awake ; nyip to become hard ; yy, op 
to become quiet (to keep quiet) ; DID to be astonished. The Hiph‘il forms of some 
verbs of motion constitute a variety of this class: W3 to draw near; IP to 
come near ; PIN to withdraw far off (all these three are besides used as causatives) ; 
DIP to come before. 

(c) Stems which express action in some particular direction : NOM to err; 
nbn to flatter (to act smoothly) ; 30° fo act well, to do good; Sop to act foolishly, 
by to act wisely; OW to act craftily; YIN to act submissively ; yy, YW to act 
wickedly, godlessly ; nny, AYN to act corruptly, abominably ; nby} to act peacefully, 


to be at peace, to be submissive. 

Further, there are in Hiph‘il a considerable number of denominatives which g 
express the bringing out, the producing of a thing, and so are properly regarded 
as causatives,! e.g. V¥N to set over the treasury, Neh 13'% (unless MSN is to be 


read, as in Neh 72); 123 to bring forth a firstborn; DW) to cause to rain; YT to 
produce seed ; }1)° (Hiph‘il j"D'1}) to go to the right, ef. Sanya to go to the left; DID 
to get or to have hoofs; {P to get or to have horns ; Sov to produce abortion ; bu to 
become snow-white; JOW to grow fat; WW to put forth roots, &.; so also according 
to the ordinary acceptation IIS Is 198, they have become stinking, from TIS 
stinking or stench, with retention of the N prosthetic, § 19 m (but see below, p)- 


1 The same ideas are also paraphrased by the verb nyy (to make), e.g. to 


make fat, for, to produce fat upon his body, Jb 1527; to make fruit, to make 
branches, for, to put forth, to yield, Jb 14°, Ho 8’, cf. the Lat. corpus, robur, 
sobolem, divitias facere, and the Ital. far corpo, far forze, far frutto. 
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Of a different kind are the @enominatives from: fI®% (seareely to prick up the 
ears, but) to act with the ears, to hear; cf. w to move the tongue, to slander, and 
the German dugeln (to make eyes), fiisseln, nédseln, schwdnzeln ; 3W to sell corn ; 
DW to set out early (to load the back [of the camel, &¢.]?) ; opposed to "Yi, 


h 3. The meaning of Hoph‘al is (a) primarily that of a passive of 
Hiphitl, e.g. pwn provectt, 72a or wbvn protectus est; (b) sometimes 
equivalent to a passive of Qal, as O22 to avenge, Hoph. to be avenged 


(but see below, w). 


2 Rem.1. The ofthe 3rd sing. mase. perf. Hiphil remains, without exception, 
in the 3rd fem. (in the tone-syllable). That it was, however, only lengthened 
from a short vowel, and consequently is changeable, is proved by the forms 
of the imperative and imperfect where @ (or, under the influence of gutturals, @) 
takes its place. In an open syllable the i is retained almost throughout ; 
only in very isolated instances has it been weakened to S¢wd (see n and 0). 

v2. The infinitive absolute commonly has Sere without Yodh, e.g. WApPn Ju 17°; 


less frequently it takes __, e.g. TIOWM Am 08; cf. Dt 1514, Is 594, Jer 3%, 
23%, 44%, Jb 34%, Ec to, With & instead of 7 (probably a mere scribal 
error, not an Aramaism) we find DYDWX Jer 253. Rare exceptions, where the 
form with Sere stands for the infinitive construct, are, e.g. Dt 328 (Sam. benana - 
read perhaps Snona), Jer 4419-25, Pr 252, Jb 133(?); on the other hand, for 
syyd Dt 2612 (which looks like an infinitive Hiph‘il with elision of the 1, 
for yyy) the right reading is simply sind, since elsewhere the Pi‘él alone 
occurs with the meaning to tithe; for “wya Neh 10%? perhaps tho inf. Qal 
(Wwya) was intended, as in 1 S 815-17 (=to take the tithe). At the same time it 


is doubtful whether the present punctuation does not arise from a conflation 
of two different readings, the Qal and the Pi‘él. 


I Instead of the ordinary form of the infinitive construct Spm the form Spon 
sometimes occurs, e.g. TOWN to destroy, Dt 7%, 282555 ef. Lv 1446, Jos 14, 
Jer 50%, 519 and niypn for nispo Lv 1448 from AYP; scarcely, however, 
Ly ;* (see § 1551), 2S 221 (y 181), 1 K 1116 (after TY), and in the passages 
so explained by Kénig (i. 276) where "NW appears after prepositions!; 
[ef. Driver on Dt 3, 415, 724, 2855], : 
substantival infin. TST 1S 15%5).—In the Aram. manner mynwn: is found 
in Ez 24% (as a construct form) for the injinitive Hiph‘il (cf. the infinitive 
Hithpa‘el, Dn 11%). On the elision of the 7 after prefixes, see g. 

m 3. In the imperative the i is retained throughout in the open syllable, 
according to 7, and consequently also before suffixes (see § 61 g) and 
A paragogic, e.g. NYPN attend to, I NY Win ~ 118%, as in ed. Mant., Jabl., 
Baer, not 83 nywin as Ginsb, and Kittel; with the tone at the end only 
Am Dya ibid. v. 25. On the other hand, in the 2nd sing. mase. the original 7 
(cf. Arabic ’dqtil) is lengthened to @, e.g. {OWN make fat, and becomes S%ghét 
before Magqgeph, e.g. NI72D0 Jb 227.—The “form Sywpn for 2OPO appears 
anomalously a few times: ¥ 941, Is 438, Jer 1718 (ef. § 69» and § 424); 
elsewhere the Masora has preferred the punctuation Spr, e.g. 2K 8; ef. 
y 142°.—In La 5} 0°37 is required by the Q°ré for O°3N : 





¥ As to the doubtfulness, on general grounds, of this form of the I f. Hi 
see Robertson Smith in the Journ. of Phitlol., xvi. De 7 Qiks = ben 
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4. In the tmperfect Hiph'il the shorter form with Sere prevails for the jussive 72 F 
in the 3rd. masc. and fem. and 2nd masc. sing., e. g. Ssonnby make not great, 
Ob %; MND) let Him cut off! y 124; even incorrectly 3 Ex 19% and > 
Ec 10%; cf. also “y2? Ex 224, where the jussive form is to be explained 
according to § 109 h, and TaN" Jb 39° before the principal pause. Similarly, — 
after 1 consec., e.g. 73") ‘and He divided, Gn i*. On the other hand, i is 
almost always retained in the 1st sing., e.g. DOWNY Am 2° (but ginaraly 
without 4, as AON) Ez 39%", &e.); ef. § 49¢ and § 741, but also § 72 aa; 
in 1st plur. only in Neh 4°; in the 3rd sing. y 10578. With & in the principal 
pause (NjA) Ru 214, and in the lesser pause, Gn 494; before a sibilant (see. 
§ 29 q) Wi") Ju 6%; in the lesser pause 5p" La 35. Before Maggeph the Sere 
becomes S*ghdl, e.g. apn Juig*. In the plural again, and before suffixes, 
@ remains in the forms sbidpn, SOA, even in the jussive and after } con- 
secutive, e.g. Paty Ju 18”, The only exceptions, where the i is weakened 
to Sewa, are m7) Jer 97; pay) 18 14%, 31%, 1 Ch.1c?; ys Jer Tits 
MyiNy Neh 133%, if it is Hiph'tl of YN, but probably MAS) is to be read, as 
in yas "perhaps also VDA Jb 19% (aceording to others, imperfect Gal). The 
same weakening oceurs also in the imperfeet in 3rd and 2nd mase. sing. 
before suffixes, 1S 17%, 1 K 20%, y 651°, and in Jb 9%, unless the form be 
Pi ‘A= WP, since the Hiph“l is not found elsewhere. It is hardly likely 
that in these isolated examples we have a trace of the ground-form, yag¢til, or 
an Araimaism. More probably they are due partly to a misunderstanding of 
the defective writing, which is found, by a purely orthographic licence, in 
numerous other cases (even in 3rd sing. pty Is 4478), and partly are intended, 
as formae miaxtae, to combine the forms of Qal and Hiph'il. Instead of the 
firmly closed syllable, the Masora requires in Gn 11! XY, with euphonic 
Ga‘ya (see § 16h). 

5. In the participle, N¥'D y 1357 appears to be traceable to the ground-form, O 
maqgtil ; yet the Sere may also possibly be explained by the retraction of the 
tone. The Masora appears to require the weakening of the vowel to Sewa 
(see above, ”) in ppnD Ze 3" (probably, however, pspAn should be read), 
also in pyr Jer 208, py 2 Ch 28% (but as B precedes, and accordingly 
dittography may well have taken place, the participle Qal is probably to be 
read in both places; the reading of the text is perhaps again intended to 
combine Qal and Hiph‘il, see above, n), and in the Q’é OD NMD 1 Ch 15%4 &e. 
(where the K¢ihibh nynyynn is better).—The fem. is ordinarily pointed as 


n7310 Nu 5%, nv Ly 142); ; in pause rosin Pr rg14, 


. 6. In the perfect there occur ears such forms as 3DDDT 18 257 ip 
ef. Gn 418, 2K 17), Jer 291, Mi 6°, Jb 167; with the original & in the first 
syllable NTN Na 3°.—In mba? I have stained, Is 633, & stands at the 


beginning ineteadl of 71, cf. Bbore. k, on DDVR. On the other hand, INT 4 





+ Most probably, however, mos) (perfect Pi‘él) is to be read, and the & is 
only an indication of the change of the perfect into the imperfect, as also 
previously, by a change of punctuation, DIV1N} and J‘) (instead of PTS) and 
™)) are made future instead of past. Jewish exegesis applied these Edom- 
oracles to the Roman (i.e. Christian) empire. 0 G. Moore in Theol. Literatur- 
zeitung, 1887, col. 292. 


L2 
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Is 198 (see above, g) is a mere error of the scribe, who had the Aramaic form 
in muing and corrected it by prefixing 11. 
7 . In the imperfect and participle the characteristic 7 is regularly elided 
Sher the preformatives, thus ‘DP, bwpn ; but it is retained in the infinitive 
after prepositions, e.g. bsppap. The exceptions are in the imperfect, yen 
He will save for yu 1s 1747, y 1166 (in pause) ; myn He will praise for mit 
Neh 1117, ~ 287, 4518 (cf. the proper name bom Jer 373, for which 381 bay ; 
[and ADIN? y 81°]) ; [3%D*MY (§ 7o a) Is 525, aban Jer of, SAH Ib 13°] and 
niyypnr Ez 4672 ; in the infinitive (where, however, as in anna, § 511, the 
infinitive ‘Qal is generally to be read) a aley) Is 29! for synod ; bpd and niayd 


Nu 52; ay? 28 19)9; pond Jer 37"; wom Ee 55; 255 (doubly anomalous 


for padnd) Dn 115; yoy y 267; aed 18 29° ; Wei Is 23; nvayD) Am 84 
(cortainly corrupt) ; ya for yyna Y 7320 (but in the city is probably meant) ; . 
wad Jor 397 (2 Ch 317) ; nin Is 3, ¥ 7817; DNINID Ex 13%; nid3y (see, 
however, § 202) Is 331; pan Dt 1%3: cf. further, from verbs ns, Nurse; 
Jer 2729; on Dé 261? and Neh 10%, see above, k; for nin Pr 313 read ninisd 
or ningnd, 

Yr 8. With regard to the tone it is to be observed that the afformatives 3 
and f__ in Hiph‘il have not the tone, even in the perfect with wav consecutive 
(except in Ex 26% before 1, Lv 15% before &, to avoid a hiatus); but the 
plural ending } (see § 47 m) always has the tone, e.g. papa Dis 

S 9, The passive (Hoph‘al) has % instead of Qames hatuph in the first syllable 
up), in the strong verb less frequently in the perfect and infinitive, but 
generally in the participle, through the influence of the initial 1) (but ef. 
NWI Pr 25%) ; e.g. ABW Ez 32° (beside MADYN 321°) ; 7DVIT imnf. TOW, 
part. abe Sy Ae (beside n2dvin Is 14?) nnbisn Ez 164; in the partic, 
Hoph. without elision of the 7: niyypa Ez ‘4622s on the other hand, 
verbs j”5 always have w (in a sharpened 'syllable) : Ta, BPM (ef. § 9 n). 

t 10. The injinitive absolute has in Hoph‘al (as in Hiph‘t) Sere in the last syllable, 
e.g. bana and n>on Kz 164; 73 Jos 974, ‘An infinitive construct does not 
occur in the strong ‘verb. 


11. With regard to the imperative Hoph‘al, see above, § 46 a, note. 


a 12, According to Bottcher (Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch, § 906) and Barth (see 
above, § 52) a number of ‘supposed imperfects Hoph‘al are, in fact, imperfects 
of the passive of Qal. Asin the case of the perfects passive of Qal (see above, 
§ 52) the question is again of verbs of which neither the corresponding 
causative (i.e. here the Hiph‘il), nor the other tense of the same conjugation 


(i.e. here the perfect Hoph‘al) is found; so with Dp. (for DP? , ef. yugtala as 
imperfect Qal in Arabic) and jh. , from DP} and nd ; np’ ae npd (cf. 
§ 66 9); IN Nu 226 from Vis ; mY from 37 ; Te Ho 1ol4 (ef. Is 331) from. 
TW ; Barth adds the verbs wD : vAn Ez 19!2 from WN); yr Lev 115° from 
yj; the verbs PY”): spy Jb 19% from PPn ; na) &ec. from AND; the verb 
VY: WI from wT; the ‘verbs athe oe Ww, ney from on, ~yv* and 
nv. On pyr) &e., § 73 f. In point of fact it would be very strange, 
especially in the case of 1D, and np’, that of these frequently used verbs, 
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amongst all the forms of Hiph‘l and Hoph‘al, only the imperfect Hoph‘al 
should have been preserved. A passive of Qal is also indicated in the Tell- 
el-Amarna letters, according to Knudtzon, by a number of imperfect forms, 
which are undoubtedly due to Canaanite influence, cf. Beitr. zur Assyriologic, 
iv. 410. 


§ 54. Hithpa‘él. 


1, The Hithpa‘él’ is connected with Pi‘@l, being formed by prefixing @ 
to the Prel-stem (qattél, gattal) the syllable 17 (Western Aramaic Dk, 
but in Biblical Aramaic 1] ; Syr.’et*). Like the preformative (27) 
of Niph‘al, 03 has also a reflexive force. 

2. The n of the prefix in this conjugation, as also in Mothpa‘al 0 
(see h), Hithpi él, Hithpa'lél and Hithpalpel (§ 55), under certain 
circumstances, suffers the following changes: 

(a) When the stem begins with one of the harder sibilants D, ¥, or w, 
the n and the sibilant change places (cf. on this metathesis, § 19 n\, 
and at the same time ‘the nm after a ¥ becomes the corresponding 
emphatic 0: thus W2AYT to take heed to oneself, for WYNN; DanDn to 
become burdensome, for bapni ; PAO] to justify oneself, from PI, 
The only exception is in Jer 49°, nawbivinn, to avoid the cacophony 
of three successive ¢-sounds. 

(6) When the stem begins with a d- or ¢-sound (4, 6, n), the n of ¢ 
the preformative is assimilated to it (§ 19d), e.g. TAN) speaking, 
conversing; S33) to be crushed, WS to purify oneself, S251 to defile 
oneself, DIAN to act uprightly. (An exception occurs in Ju 19”) 
The assimilation of the n occurs also with 3 and 5, e.g. N33] to 
prophesy, as well as NAIM} (cf. Nu 24’, Ez 5", Dn rr"); J2i2 Nu 21% 
(cf. Is 54", ¥ 59°); BEM Pr 26%; with w Ec 7%; with 4 Is 33”. 


Rem. Metathesis would likewise be expected, as in the cases under b, d 
when 7 and ft come together, as well as a change of M to. Instead of this, 


in the only instance of the kind (3539 Is 116) the N is assimilated to the }, 
—unless indeed 35307, imperative Niph‘al of 73%, is intended. 


3. As in form, so also in meaning, Hithpa‘él is primarily (a) reflexive 
of Pid, e.g. WSN to gird oneself, PIP} to sanctify oneself. Although 
in these examples the intensive meaning is not distinctly marked, 
it is so in other eases, e.g. DPI to show oneself revengeful (Niph. 
simply to take revenge), and in the numerous instances where the 
Hithpa‘él expresses to make oneself that which is predicated by the 
stem, to conduct oneself as such, to show oneself, to imagine oneself, to 





1 A. Stein, Der Stamm des Hithpael im Hebr. pt. 1, Schwerin, 1893, gives 
alphabetical statistics of the 1151 forms. 


2 So also in Hebrew BNMN 2 Ch 20%; ef. p 76° (A>DINvN). 


af 
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affect to be of a certain character, H.g. dann to make oneself great, 
to act proudly; ONT to show oneself wise, crafty ; nbana to pretend 
to be ill; WYNN to make, i.e. to feign oneself rich; THVT Nu 16%, 
to make oneself a prince; S32Ni1 1818", to act in an excited manner 
like a prophet, to rave. The meaning of Hithpa‘él sometimes coincides 
with that of Qal, both forms being in use together, e. g. ba to mourn, 
in Qal only in poetic style, in Hzthpaél in prose. On the accusative 
after Hithpa‘el (regarded as a transitive verb), see § 117 w. 

(b) It expresses reciprocal action, like Miph‘al, § 51 d, e.g. MSW 
to look «pon one another, Gn 42'; ef. ~ 41° ;—but 

(c) It more often indicates an action less directly affecting the 
subject, and describes it as performed with regard to or for oneself, in 
one’s own special interest (cf. Niph‘al, § 51). Hithpa‘él in such 
cases readily takes an accusative, e.g. PIED Ex 325 and Syonn Bas" 
to tear off from oneself; OWEN exuit sibi (vestem), MABN solvit sibi 
(vineuia); VOY Jos 9”, to take (something) as one’s provision ; without 
an accusative, Ins to walk about for oneself (ambulare) ; b>enn sibi 
intercedere (see Delitzsch on Is 1°); TRNNT to draw a line for oneself, 
Job 137; on Is 14”, see § 57, note. 


S§ (d) Only seldom is it passive, e. g. bdann NT Pr 31° she shall be 


h 


praised; NZAWD to be forgotten, Ec 8", where the reflexive sense (to 
bring oneself into oblivion) has altogether disappeared. Cf. Niph‘al, 
§5rf. 

The passive form Hothpa‘al is found only in the few following examples : 
NIDWiT to be defiled, Dt 244; inyinitive DBSi3 to be washed, Ly 13°56; mean (for 
IWAN, the J being treated as if it were the afformative of the Sem. plur.) 


_ itis made Jat, Is 34%. On TPB, see 2. 


] 


a 
v 


Denominatives with a reflexive meaning ‘are THI to embrace Judaism, 
from wt (TP) Judah ; BOS to provision onesclf for @ journey, from APY 
provision for a journey (see § 72 m). ro 

Rem. I. As in Pil, so in Hithpa‘él, the perfect very frequently (in stems 
ending in ), Pp, 19, ©) has retained the original Pathak in the final syllable 
(while in the ordinary form it is attenuated, as in Piél, to 7 and then length- 
ened to @), e. g. FNM Dt 47, &e.; ef. 2 Ch 137, 158; with } consecutive Is ‘S25 
so also in the imperfect and iunperative, e.g. DSNNNM Ec v6 ; ef. Dt 9838 1 § 
3, 2S rol, 1 K 19, Is 55%, 5814, 64", p 552; PINT 1 K 20%, y 374, Est 510. 
PESOS) 7S13!%2—In Ly 114, 207 and Ez 38%, i takes the place of a in the 
first syllable of the stem before & (ef. § 44 d), and in the last passage before 
b, In the perfect, imperfect (with the exception of Ec 736), and imperative of 
Hithpa‘el (as well as of Hithpo'et, Hithpa‘lel, Hithpalpét, § 55) the original 4 always 


returns in pause as Qames, e. g. NNT ¥ 937; baxm Ez 727; yon Tb 188; 


y739n) 38® ; wWapnny Jos 3°; ef. Jb 335 and § 74 b.—The 4 also appears before 
the fuller ending {3 in the plural of the imperfect (cf. § 47 1m) in W 12°, Jb 
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9°, 1619, Ake the Pi‘él nsdispn (§ 52 2), forms occur in Hithpa‘él like nyzdann 
Ze 6"; cf. Am 815, and so in Hithpo'dl, Jer 493, Am 9}3; with @ only in La 4 
In the Aramaic manner an infinitive Hithpa‘él nyannn oceurs in Dn 11% (ef. 
the Hiph‘il inf. mynwn in Hz 246), 

2. As instances of the reflexive bypna (connected with Pi‘) a few reflexive L 
forms of the verb Ip (to examine) are also probably to be reckoned. Instead 
of a Pathak in a sharpened syllable after the first radical, these take Qames in 
an open syllable, e.g. IPE Ju 2015-17, imperfect PEN 204, 219, The corre- 
sponding passive form TIPENT also occurs four times, Nu 147, 238, 268, 1 K 2027, 


According to others, these forms are rather roflexives of Qal, in the sense of 
fo present oneself for review, to be reviewed, like the Aramaic ’Jthpe‘él (Western 


Aramaice bypne, Syr. bapny) and the Ethiopic tagat‘la, Arab. ’igtatala, the 


last with the t always placed after the first radical (cf. above, b) ; but they are 
more correctly explained, with Kénig, as Hithpa‘él forms, the doubling of the 
p being abnormally omitted.—Such a 1 reflexive of Qal, with the N transposed, 


eccurs in onnbn (on the analogy of O. T. Hebrew to be pronounced pnnbn) 
in the inscription of the Moabite king JféSa‘, with the meaning of the O. T. 
Niph‘al pnp3 to fight, to wage war: see the inscription, lines 11, 15, 19, and 32; 
in the first two places in the imperfect with wdaw consecutive Onn. 85 ; in line 19 
in the infinitive with suffix, yal nionnena in his fighting against me. 


§ 55. Less Common Cornjugations. 


_ Of the less common conjugations (§ 39 g) some may be classed with @ 
Peel, others with Hiph'tl. To the former belong those which arise 
from the lengthening of the vowel or the repetition of one or even 
two radicals, in fact, from an internal modification or development of 
the stem; to the latter belong those which are formed by prefixing a 
consonant, like the 7 of Hiph‘il. Amongst the conjugations analogous 
to Pxél are included the passive forms distinguished by their vowels, as 
well as the reflexives with the prefix J, on the analogy of Hithpa‘él. 

The following conjugations are related to Pr'él, as regards their b 
inflexion and partly in their meaning : 

1, Poel Snip, passive Pé‘al Ship, reflexive Hithpo‘él bpipna, corresponding 
to the Arabic conj.-m1. gdtdld, pass. giitild, and conj. vi. reflexive tdgdtdla ; 
imperfect Sips, participle DYIPD, imperfect passive bwipy &c. Hence it appears 
that in Hebrew the 6 of the first syllable is in all the forms obscured from 4, 


while the passive form is distinguished simply by the a-sound in the second 
syllable. In the strong verb these conjugations are rather rare. he a 


participle DEwID mine adversary, who would contend with me, Jb g'® Wr, i) 
(donominative from jw the tongue) slandering (as if intent on injuring er the 
tongue) y 1015 K*th. (The Q¢ré requires wd mlwsni as Na 18 “Sy739) ; wt 
they have poured out, » 7718 (if not rather Pu‘al) ; smyti I have appointed, 1 S 2 is 
(unless ‘nytin should be read); yd Ho 1335 WW to take root, passive 
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wiv, denominative from we Yoot (but WAY to root out); in Hithpo‘el wyANT 
they shall be moved, Jer 251°; imperf. 46°; from a verb nw, ‘nviw Is 101%. The 
participle psi Is 525 is probably a forma mixta combining the readings ys 
and psn. 


C Poel proper (as distinguished from the corresponding conjugations of verbs 


d 


€ 


yy § 671 and YY § 72 m, which take the place of the ordinary causative 
Pil) expresses an aim or endeavour to perform the action, especially with 
hostile intent, and is hence called, by Ewald, the stem expressing avm (Ziel- 
stamm), endeavour (Suche-stamm) or attack (Angriffs-stamm) ; cf. the examples 
given above from Jb 9%, y 101°, and py 1S 18° Q’ré (probably for myo, ef, 
§ 5283 § 55: seeking to cast an evil eye). 

With pip is connected the formation of quadriliterals by the insertion of 
a consonant between the first and second radicals (§ 30 7, § 56). 

2. Pa'lél, generally with the & attenuated to ¢=Pi‘lél1 (Pi'lal), bor and 
bbyp ; the @ in the final syllable also arises from 7, and this again from a; 
passive Pu‘lal bbyp, reflexive Hithpa‘lé SSypnn, like the Arabic conjugations 
1x. “igldllaé and XI. rigtdilld, the former used of permanent, the latter of accidental 
or changing conditions, e.g. of colours; cf. JINW to be at rest, JIY to be green, 
passive Sop to be withered, all of them found only in the perfect and with 
no corresponding Qal form. (For the barbarous form PANY wy 8817 read 
PAD ; for dbp) Ez 288, which has manifestly arisen only from confusion 
with the following bb » read bpp). These forms are more common in verbs 
VY, where they take the place of Pit] and Hithpa‘él (§ 72m). Cf. also § 75 kk. 

3. PP alal: bopyp with repetition of the last two radicals, used of move- 
ments repeated in quick succession ; e.g. MIMD to go about quickly, to palpitate 
(of the heart) y 381, from “IND to go about; passive WIVIN to be in a ferment, 
to be heated, to be red, Jb 1616, La 1, 24. Probably this ig also the explanation 
of TWASN (denom. from myisn a trumpet, but only in the participle, 1 Ch 1534 
&e, K¢th.) for AYN, by absorption of the first 1, lengthening of d in the 
open syllable, and subsequent obscuring of @ to 6, Qn the other hand, for 
the meaningless 3 AAAS Ho 438 (which could only be referred to this con- 
jugation if it stood for 230358) read IN, and for the equally meaningless 
TED w 453 read n°p). In both these cases a scribal error (dittography) has 


been perpetuated by the punctuation, which did not venture to alter the 
K*thibh. On the employment of Pal‘al in the formation of nouns, ef. § 84° n. 
Closely related to this form is— 


4. Pilpél (pass. Podlpal), with a strengthening of the two essential radicals in 
stems }”), WY, and “Y, e.g. babs to roll, from 35s, reflexive bybsnn to 
roll oneself down ; D2p3 from Sap, passive baba; ef. Aen NOND (so Bae ae 
Ginsb. after Qimhi; others NON) Is 14%, and with d@ in oth syllables 
owing to the influence of 1, Ww? from AP Nu 2417 (ef. however, in the 
parallel passage, Jer 484 4p") and Is 225, in the participle ; IY Is 171 to 
hedye in, acc. to others make to grow. Probably to this form also belongs 
apdyds, the emended reading of Jb 39%° instead of the impossible sphys ; also 





1 Cf. Wolfensohn, ‘The Pi‘lel in Hebrew,’ Amer. J fy il 
Pie ee ’ ? ourn. of Or. Studies, xxvii 
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ABD Is 278, if that form is to be referred to an infinitive NDND ; perhaps 
also NWW Ez 36? for NVNY. This form also commonly expresses rapidly 


repeated movement, which all languages incline to indicate by a repetition of 
the sound,! e.g. INDY to chirp; ef. in the Lexicon the nouns derived from 


773, AY, and ddy. 

ne Hithpalpel we find hpwpayr Na 25; bnb nnn) Est 44; Won) Dn 8’, & 
1111, Of the same form is NTIS Is 3835, if contracted from AAVINN or 
NAVIN from the root 15 or 4), and also IMOMIN tarry ye, Is 29° (but read 
probably NAN), PIDTVON*) (in pause) Gn 1938, &e., if it is to be derived from 
AMD, and not Hithpa' el from mDTNO. 


Our cap aaa more or ae peta can be adduced of h 


walk, to lead pene from ae a ?) Ho 113; from a staan eae the 
* imperfect mn to contend with, Jer 125; participle, ve (from mn to be hot, 
eager). Similarly in Aramaic, D37A to interpret, whence also in Hebrew the 
passive participle BaD Ezr 4". 

6. Sapn' él : Sypvi, f frequent in Syriac, e. g. any from ans to flame ; whence ”) 
in Hebrew naiides flame. Perhaps of the same form is pivay @ snail (unless 
it be from the stem Says), and nay hollow strakes, cf. § 85, No. 50. This 


conjugation is perhaps the original ‘of Hiphul, in which case the 7, by a 
phonetic change which may be exemplified elsewhere, is weakened from a 
sibilant. 
* 
*k * 

Forms of which only isolated examples occur are :— ke 

Ho pop, passive DoUP ; ‘a8 DEDMP peeled off, like scales, Ex 1614, from FDN, 
awn to peel, to scale. 

8. Sop, in 5) a rain-storm, from 5/11. 

9- meen ee in Mishnie Hebrew °) a form compounded of Gicders 


probably an error for “p2n0 to be forgiven, Dt 21% On mine Pisar cB, see 
§ 75 x 


$56. Quadriliterals. 


On the origin of these altogether secondary formations cf. § 30 p. 
While quadriliteral nouns are tolerably numerous, only the following 
examples of the verb occur : 





1 Cf. Lat. tinnio, tintinno, our tick-tack, ding-dong, and the German wirrwarr, 
klingklang. The repetition of the radical in verbs yy also produces this 
effect; as in ppd to lick, PRs to pound, apis) to trip along. The same thing is 
expressed also by diminutice “forms, as in Latin by the termination -illo, e. g. 
cantillo, in German by -éln, -ern, e. g. flimmern, trillern, tripfelm, to trickle. 

2 The existence of a Taph‘él is contested on good grounds by Barth, Nominal- 
bildung, p. 279. 

$ (See Segal, MiSnaic Hebrew, Oxf. 1909, p. 30 ff.] 
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(a) On the analogy of Pi‘él : ‘DD, imperfect mp3) he doth ravage it, w 8ol# 
from ODD, cf. DY. Passive vpn to grow fresh again, Jb 3375.  Participle 
bana girt, clothed (cf. Aramaic bap to bind), 1 Ch 152%, It is usual also to 
ieolude among the quadriliterals AB Th 269, as a perfect of Aramaic form 


with Pathak not attenuated. It is more correctly, however, regarded, with 
Delitzsch, as the infinitive absolute of a Pi‘lel formation, from WB to spread out, 


with euphonic change of the first w to WY, and the second to. Moreover, 
the reading 1/78 also is very well attested, and is adopted by Baer in the 
text of Job; ef. the Rem. on p. 48 of his edition. 

(v) On the analogy of Hiph‘il: Ne by syncope bxpn and bipbn 
to turn to the left (denom. from dyn) Gn 139, Is 30%, &. On ITNT cf. § 53). 


C. Srronc VerB witH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES.' 


§ 57. 


The accusative of the personal pronoun, depending on an active 
verb,? may be expressed (1) by a separate word, N& the accusative 
sign (before a suffix M8, NX) with the pronominal suffix, e. g. ink DOP 
he has killed him; or (2) by a mere suffix, andap or up he has killed 
him. The latter is the usual..method (§ 33), and we are here con- 
cerned with it alone.? Neither of these methods, however, is em- 
ployed when the accusative of the pronoun is reflexive. In that case 
a reflexive verb is used, viz. Niph‘al or Hithpa‘él (§§ 51 and 54), 
e.g. VIPNT he sanctified himself, not WP, which could only mean he 
sanctified him." 

Two points must be specially considered here: the form of the 
suffix itself (§ 58), and the form which the verb takes when suffixes 
are added to it (§§ 59-61). 





1 This subject of the verbal suffixes is treated here in connexion with the 
strong verb, in order that both the forms of the suffixes and the general laws 
which regulate their union with verbal forms may be clearly seen. The 
rules which relate to the union of the suffixes with weak verbs will be given 
under the several classes of those verbs. 

2 An accusative suffix occurs with Niph‘al in y 109% (since ons is used in 


the sense of fo attack), and according to some, in Is 4421; with Hithpa‘él Is 142 
nann to appropriate somebody to oneself as a possession); ef. above, § 54, f, and 
§ 117 w. 

3 On the cases where NN is necessary, see § 117 @. 

4 The exceptions in Jer 71°, Ez 34%%!0 are only apparent. In all these 
instances the sharp antithesis between DMN (themselves) and another object 
could only be expressed by retaining the same verb; also in Ex’5!9 DN® after 

: . . ¥ 
an active verb serves to emphasize the idsa of themselves. 
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§ 58. The Pronominal Suffixes of the Verb. 


Cf. the statistics collected by H. Petri, Das Verbum mit Suffixen im Hebr., - 
part ii, in the DWN D'N’33, Leipzig, 1890. W. Diehl, Das Pronomen pers. — 


suf. ... des Hebr., Giessen, 1895. J. Barth, ‘ Beitriige zur Suffixlehre des 
Nordsem.,’ AJSL. xvii (1901), p. 205 f. Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss., i. 
159 f.; Grundriss, p. 638 ff. 

1. The pronominal suffimes appended to the verb express the @ 
accusative of the personal pronoun. They are the following :— 




















A. B. C. 
Lo a form ending in To a form in the Perf. To a form in the Imperf. 
a Vowel. ending in a Consonant, ending in a Consonant. 
Sing. 1.com. "J | 3 (in pause 2+) 1 me. 
Pyeyci 8 ety a J (in pause 1+, also J) thee. 
£- 4— | 4 A, rarely J— [| 7. 
A ce j an 3s j (7) Sa him. 
ACLS AAS ma her. 
Plur. 1. com, 3+ | 2 yu us. 
2.m... D3__ D> you (vos). 
daheksiars § i 
3-m. D},)D | DO (from O74), O+ | D— (from D+) eos. 
poet. 12+ | ins os 
f, pee as ero ee oe Sleek eas. 





2. That these suffixes are connected with the corresponding forms } 
of the personal pronoun (§ 32) is for the most part self-evident, and 
only a few of them require elucidation. 

The suffixes °3, 32, 35, 7 (and 3, when a long vowel in an open € 
syllable precedes) never have the tone, which always rests on the pre- 
ceding syllable; on the other hand, D3 and 5% always take the tone. 

In the 3rd pers. masc, 7—, by contraction of a and w after the d 
rejection of the weak 7, frequently gives rise to 6 (§ 23 &), ordinarily 
-written {, much less frequently 4 (see § 7c). In the feminine, the 
suffix 1 should be pronounced with a preceding a (cf. below, f, note), 


as 1 or 1—, on the analogy of Gh; instead of 1—, however, it 
, with the rejection of the final vowel, 











T 


was simply pronounced 7 





1 According to Diehl (see above), p. 61, OD occurs only onee with the 
perfect (see § 59), 7 times with the imperfect, but never in pre-exilic 
passages, whereas the accus. DINN occurs 4o times in Jer. and 36 times 
in Ezek.—Dm oceurs only once as a verbal suffix (Dt 32°, unless, with Kahan, 
Infinitive u. Participien, p. 13, DNDN from ANB is to be read), while the forms 
j2 (2nd /. pl.) and f__ and jn (3rd f. pl.), added by Qimhi, never occur. 


é 
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and with Mappig, since tte 1 is consonantal; but the weakening to 
n__ is also found, see below, g. 

3. The variety of the suffix-forms is occasioned chiefly by the fact 
that they are modified differently according to the form and tense of the 
verb to which they are attached. For almost every suffix three forms 
may be distinguished : 

(a) One beginning with a consonant, as +, +, 1 (only after 4), 
3, (BI) D, &c. These are attached to verbal forms which end with 
a vowel, e.g. “OOP ; MALY, for which by absorption of the 1 we 
also get YADOR, pronounced g%altiu ; ef. § 8 m. 

(b) A second and third with what are called connecting vowels * 
(2+, 2+), used with verbal forms ending with a consonant (for 
exceptions, see § 59 g and § 60¢). This connecting vowel is a with 
the forms of the perfect, e.g. yp, wOP, p>MP (on JOP, the ordinary 
form of the 3rd mase. perf. with the and fem. suffix, cf. below, g); and 
e (less frequently a) with the forms of the imperfect and imperative, e.g. 
wmBDpY ‘ Deep ; also with the infinitive and participles, when these do 
not take noun-suffixes (cf. § 61 a and h). The form 4 also belongs to 
the suffixes of the perfect, since it has arisen from W4— (cf., however, 
§ 60d). With 4, 02, the connecting sound is only a vocal Sew, 
which has arisen from an original short vowel, thus J--, 03, e.g. 
Pop (q%al’kha), or when the final consonant of the verb is a guttural, 
5 es WAL. In pause, the original short vowel (d) reappears as 
Seghdl with the tone J— (also J, see g). On the appending of 
suffixes to the final }} of the imperfect (§ 47 m), see § 608. 


& Rem. 1. As rare forms may be mentioned sing. 2nd pers. masc. ND__ Gn 27", 


1 K 184, &c., in pause also MD_+_ (see below, 7); fem. 13, 37 ¥ 1034, Taye: 
Instead of the form 3}, which is usual even in the perfect (e.g. Ju 4%, 
Ez 27%), 3] occurs as fem. Is 60° (as masc. Dt 6", 28%, Is 301%, 555 always in 
pause); with. Munab Is 548, Jer 2387.—In the 3rd masc. i Ex 32, Nu 238; 
in the 3rd fem. 1__ without Mappiq (cf. § 91 e) Ex 28, Jer 44; Am 1, with 





1 We have kept the term connecting vowel, although it is rather a superficial 
description, and moreover these vowels are of various origin. The connective 
a is most probably the remains of the old verbal termination, like the i in 
the 2nd pers. fem. sing. aMMADYP. Observe e.g. the Hebrew form ¢tdl-ani in 


connexion with the Arabic qatala-ni, contrasted with Hebrew @tdlat-ni and 
Arabic gatalat-ni. Kénig accordingly prefers the expression ‘ vocalic ending 
of the stem’, instead of ‘connecting syllable’. The connective é, 4, as 
Pratorius (ZDMG. 55, 267 ff.) and Barth (ibid. p. 205 f.) show by reference to 
the Syriac connective ai in the imperf. of the strong verb, is originally due 
to the analogy of verbs a) (3D = 12ND from m°haini), in which the final ¢ 


was used as a connecting vowel first of the imperat., then of the impf. 
(besides many forms with a, § 60 d@), and of the infin. and participle. 
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retraction of the tone before a following tone-syHable, but read certainly 
nydb 7W.—The forms {1+ ; Ds, 0. occur 23 times, all in poetry! 
(except Ex 233!) (viz. with the perfect Ex 151°, 2351, y 736; with the imperfect 
Ex 155 (3D for 4D), 1 5,7-9-9.12.15.17.17 wy 25, 2110-18, 22°, 4517, 80, 14c19; with the 


imperative y 5", 591212, 8317), On the age of these forms, see § 91173; on 
j— and Ee as suffixes of the 3rd fem. plur. of the imperfect, § 60 d.— 


In Gn 48? NITOND (cf. ny-D>.) 1 Ch 141 according to Baer), D__ has lost 
the tone before Maggeph and so is shortened to D__.—In Ez 448 powar is 
probably only an error for DIDDY), ‘ 
2. From a comparison of these verbal suffixes with the noun-suffixes (§ 91) h 
_we find that (a) there is a greater variety of forms amongst the verbal than 
amongst the noun-suffixes, the forms and relations of the verb itself being 
more various ;—(b) the verbal suffix, where it differs from that of the noun, 
is longer; ef. e.g. 9), ‘= , 2+ (me) with *__ (my). The reason is that 
the pronominal object is less closely connected with the verb than the 
possessive pronoun (the genitive) is with the noun ; consequently the former 
can also be expressed by a separate word (NN in ‘nk, &e.). 


¢ 


4. A verbal form with a suffix gains additional strength, and some- 2 
times intentional emphasis, when, instead of the mere connecting vowel, 
a special connecting-syllable ? (dm) * is inserted between the suffix and 
the verbal stem. Since, however, this syllable always has the tone, 
the @ is invariably (except in the 1st pers. sing.) modified to tone- 
bearing S%ghdl. This is called the Nén energicum* (less suitably 
demonstrativum or epentheticum), and occurs principally (see, however, 
Dt 32” bis) in pausal forms of the imperfect, e.g. 417227 he will bless 
him (v 72”, cf. Jer 5”), 2PAN Jer 22”; 1997239 he will honour me 
(W 50”) is unusual; rarely in the perfect, Dt 24 3373. On examples 
like ‘233 Gn 30°, cf. § 269, § 59 f. In far the greatest number of 
cases, however, this NVén is assimilated to the following consonant 
(3, 3), or the latter is lost in pronunciation (so 7), and the Vin 
consequently sharpened. Hence we get the following series of suffix- 
forms :— 





1 Thus in y 2 })__ occurs five times [four times attached to a noun or 
preposition, §§ 91 f, 103 c], and D__ only twice. 

2 It is, however, a question whether, instead of a connecting syllable, we 
should not assume a special verbal form, analogous to the Arabic energetic mood 
(see 1, at the end) and probably also appearing in the Hebrew cohorta- 
tive (see the footnote on § 48 c).—As M. Lambert has shown in REV. 1903, 
p. 178 ff. (‘De l'emploi des suffixes pronominaux . . .’), the suffixes of the 3rd 
pers. with the impf. without waw in prose are _p aaa and 3, but with 
or M__; with the jussive in the 2nd and 3rd pers. 


war consec, W_— and = = 
always 37_<_, 1_<_, in the Ist pers. more often 33_<_ than 17__, and always 


ms, 

"3 ‘According to Barth ‘n-haltige Suffixe’ in Sprachwiss, Untersuchungen, Lpz. 
1907, p. I ff., the connecting element, as in Aramaic, was originally in, which 
in Hebrew became en in a closed tone-syllable. 

4 So Konig, Lehrged., i. p. 226. 








< 
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Ist pers. °3 2 see in pause, Jb 7“, &c.), 2+ (for “—, *22+). 
and pers. 3 *4 in pause 2—) and, only onhocraphice te 
ber sets 
NZ (Is 10”, Pr 2" in pause). 
3rd pers. 3 (for 19—),) fem. M3 for TI. 
[1st pers. plur. 3+ (for 133+), see the Rem.] 





In the other persons Nin energetic does not occur. 


k Rem. The uncontracted forms with Nim are rare, and occur only in poetic 
or elevated style (Ex 152, Dt 321° [bis], Jer 522, 22%); they are never found 
in the 3rd fem. sing. and Ist plur. On the other hand, the contracted forms 
are tolerably frequent, even in prose. An example of} 43_+_ as Ist plur. oceurs 


perhaps in Jb 31% [but read 33__ and cf. § 72 cc], hardly in Ho 125; ef. 
30371 behold us, Gn 4416, 5018, Nu 14% for 3337 (instead of 133;7 ; see § 20 ot — 
In Ez 41? the Masora requires naayn, without Dage¥ in the Nun. 


That the forms with Nén energicum are intended to give greater emphasis 
to the verbal form is seen from their special frequeney in pause. Apart from 
the verb, however, Nin energicum oceurs also in the union of suffixes with 
certain particles (§ 100 0). : 

This Nan is frequent in Western Aramaic. In Arabic the corresponding 
forms are the two energetic moods (see § 48 6) ending in an and anna, which 
are used in connexion with suffixes (e.g. yagtulan- “ka or yagtulanna-ka) as well 
as without them. 


§59. The Perfect with Pronominal Suffixes. 


a 1. The endings (afformatives) of the perfect occasionally vary 
somewhat from the ordinary form, when connected with pronominal 
suffixes; viz. :— 

(a) In the 3rd sing. fem. the original feminine ending N_ or N_— is 
used for 1, 

(6) In the 2nd sing. mase. besides F we find A, to which the con- 
necting vowel is directly attached, but the only clear instances of this 
are with ‘} 

(ec) In the Seal sing. fem. TN, the original form of M, appears; cf. 
oAN *mbip ,§$32f3 § 449. This form can be distinguished from the 
Ist pers. ae by the context. 3 

(2) 2nd plur. mase. 7 for 9. The only examples are Nu 20°, 21°, 
Ze 7°. The fem. } INDwP never occurs with suffixes; probably it had the 
came form as the masculine. 

b We exhibit first the forms of the perfect Hiph'tl, as used in con- 
nexion with suffixes, since here no further changes take place in the 
stem itself, except as regards the tone (see c). 








1 On {3=33__ Nu 2333, see § 67 0. 
2 On the d as an or iginal element of the verbal form, see § 58 f, note. 
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Singular. _ Plural. 
3. m. POET 3. ¢. OPA 
3. f MORI 
2. m. ADOPT, MdVpA 2. m, ‘MYR 
2. f. ‘buen, nbupa 
140, snbupn wer Gs sp 


The beginner should first practise connecting the suffixes with these Hiph‘il 
forms and then go on to unite them to the Perfect Qal (see d). 

2. The addition of the suffix generally causes the tone to be thrown ¢ 
forward towards the end of the word, since it would otherwise fall, 
in some cases, on the ante-penultima; with the heavy suffixes (see e) 
the tone is even transferred to the suffix itself. Considerations of 
tone, especially in the Perfect Qal, occasion certain vowel changes: 
(a) the Qames of the first syllable, no longer standing before the tone, 
always becomes vocal $%wd; (6) the original Pathah of the second 
syllable, which in the 3rd sing. fem. and 3rd plur. had become Svd, 
reappears before the suffix, and, in an open syllable before the tone, is 
lengthened to Qames; similarly original % (as in the 3rd sing. masc. 
without a suffix) is lengthened to @, e. g. AIAN t S:187>Prxg. 

The forms of the perfect of Qal consequently appear as follows:— @ 


Singular. Plural. 
3. m. YP 3. o. OP 
3. Ff. NOBP (MPYP, see g) 
2. m. FPP (AYP, sec h) 2. m. ASO? 
2, f. HOP (MOWP, see h) 
1. ¢, ‘DMP 1. ¢. OOP 


The connexion of these forms with all the suffixes is shown in 
Paradigm C. Tt will be seen there also, how the Sere in the Perfect 
Pré changes sometimes into Sghél, and sometimes into vocal Sewd. 


Rem. 1. The suffixes of the 2nd and 3rd pers. plur. O3 and O77, since they @ 
end in a consonant and also always have the tone, are distinguished as heavy 
suffixes (sufixa gravia) from the rest, which are called light suffixes. Compare 
the connexion of these (and of the corresponding feminine forms 12 and 1) 
with the noun, § 91. With a perfect D3 alone occurs, p I 1826, The form byp 
which is usually given as the connective form of the 3rd sing. masc. before 
DD and fd is only formed by analogy, and is without example in the O. T. 

2. In the 37d sing. masc. andup (especially in verbs j wh. in the strong verb 
only in Jer 205 in Pi‘él) is mostly contracted to IOP, according to § 23k; 
likewise in the 2nd sing. masce. INFIDY/} to ap Dp.—As a suffix of the Ist sing. 
‘)_<_ oceurs several times with the ‘3rd sing. mase. perf. Qal of verbs 1”2, not 
only in pause (as 23y w 1185; "232 Pr 8% with D°i), but even with a con- 
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genet accent, as sn Jb 30%; 23y 1S 2815 (where, Hower en, the reading 
‘23Y is also found), With a sharpened 3: "237 Gn 30°, ‘39D y 11818, 
o 3. The 3rdsing. fem. nbpp (= nbwp) has the twofold peculiarity that (a) the 
Ss 


ending ath always takes the tone,! and consequently is joined to those suffixes 
which form a syllable of themselves (1), 7, 10, 4, 3)), without a connecting 


vowel, contrary to the general rule, § 58 /; (b) hefure the other suffixes the 
connecting vowel is indeed employed, but the tone is drawn back to the 
penulltma, so that they are pronounced with shortened vowels, viz. J], 


Die = jeg: BON she loves thee, Ru 415, cf. Is 472°; pn she has stolen them, 
Gn 3122; ona it burns them, Is 4734, Jos 28, Ho 244, 481. For piney 7S 
&e., in pause mn is found, Jer 87, y 69", and yN__ Ct 8°; and also without 
the pause for the sake of the assonance 7 Wn? an, she was in travail with thee, ibid. 
The form snbwap (e.g. Ru 415) has arisen, through ibe loss of es it and the 
consequent sharpening of the F (as in Pee for 4 and Pee 
cf. § 58 7), from the form aNd, which is also found. even in ‘pons a ANIAN 
1 § 188; elsewhere it takes in pause the form NINO Is 591°); so nndyp 
from andwp ; ; ef. 1 S 18, Is 3417, Jer 49%4, Ru 3°; in pause Ez 14), always, on 
the authority of Qimhi, without Mappiq in the 1, which is consequently 
always a mere vowel-letter. 

h 4. In the 2nd sing. masc. the form RpMP is mostly used, and the suffixes 
have, therefore, no connecting vowel, e.g. yAYID WAN thou hast cast us off, 
thou hast broken us down, ¥ 608; but with the "suff, of the 1st sing. the form 
‘POP is used, e.g. APN y 1391; in pause, however, with Qames, e.g. 
Dy y 227; Ju 115 (with ‘Zageph gaton); but cf. also ADI w 17> with 
Mer*kha.—In the 2nd sing. fem. A__ is also written defectively, 9097 1S 191, 
Ju 115, Jer 1510, Ct 4°. Occasionally the suffix is appended to the ordinary 
form A__, viz. Aya thou ( fem.) dost adjure us, Ct 5°, Jos 217-20 ; cf. Jer 227, 
and, Siuite abnormally, with Sere DATA thou ( Jem.) didst let us down, Jos 238, 
where MATA would be expected. In Is 811 D4 is probably intended as 


an imperfect. 
2 5+ In verbs middle 2, the 2 remains even before suffixes (see above, c), e.g. 


72IN Dt 1516, IINIAN 1S 18%, cf. 1822; ANY Jb 37%. From a verb middle 6 
there occurs \°F1, > I have prevailed against him, y 135, from boy with 6 instead 
of dina syllable which has lost the tone (§ 44 e). 











§ 60. Imperfect with Pronominal Suffixes. 


@ In those forms of the emperfect Qal, which have no afformatives, the 
vowel 6 of the second syllable mostly becomes —— (simple Sew mobile), 
sometimes ——; thus in the principal pause, Nu 35%, Is 27°, 62”, Jer 31°, 
Ez 35°, Ho 10" ; before the principal pause, y 119%; before a secondary 
pause, Ez 17”; even before a conjunctive accent, Jos 23°. Before Ie. 





e anban Ct 8° is an exception. Dd would probably even here have the tone 


(see €) ; but no example of the kind occurs in the O.T. In Is 51? the imperfect 
is used instead of the perfect with a suffix, 
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--» however, it is shortened to Qames hatuph, e.g. WW (but in 
ee Tw or TiVw ; with Nin energicum, see § 587), DIV, &e. 
Instead of mabidpn, the form sPoPN ‘is used for the 2nd and 3rd fem. 
plur. before auiffixes 3 in three places: wJera”, Jb 19° ,-Ch 1% 


Rem. 1, J12 ¥ 94% is an anomalous form for 72/3) (cf. the analogous b 
TIT § 67 n) and Wap’ (so Baer ; others ¥ Wad») Gn 3238 for Wap. To the 
same category as san balong also, according to the usual explanation, 
DWAyN (from TAYA), Ex 205, 23%, Dt 5%, and ‘Ay) Dt 13°. As a matter of 


fact, tbe explanation of these forms as imperfects of Qal appears to be required 
by the last of these passages ; 2 yet why has the tetre.chion of pan 6 taken place 


Masora in the two Decalogues and in Ex 23% (on the analogy of aaah Dt 13 
was then wrongly pointed) have intended an imperfect Hoph‘al with the 
suffix, meaning thow shalt not allow thyself to be brought to worship them ? 

Verbs which have a in the second syllable of the imperfect, and imperative, C 
Qal (to which class especially verba tertiae and mediae gutturalis belong, § 64 
and § 65) do not, asa rule, change the Pathah of the imperfect (nor of the i impera~ 
tive, see § 61g) into Sewa before suffixes ; ; but the Pathah, coming to stand in 
an open syllable before the tone, is lengthened to Qames, e. g. 196335 Jb 29%; 
ITO a pnw Jos §; NIP’ p 145}8; but INT}! Jen 23°, is probably 
a forma miata combining the readings INP and 3X7, ‘ef. § 74e. 

2. Not infrequently suffixes with the connecting vowel a are also found d 
with the imperfect, e.g. pan Gn 1919, ef. 29°, Ex 33°, Nu 2253, 1 K.24 @%ré, 
Is 568, Jb 918; also 53 =, Gn By ost i Jbr 71+ 94, 127 (in. principal, pause). 
MVD" Gn 37°, cf. 167, 28 Te else20° J e20-), 1 Chr 2024; wD) Is 6316 
(manifestly owing to the influence of the preceding WT) ; nyinds x20; 25 
cf, 217, Nu 215°, Dt 715, ¥ 748; even DEMON TUS srs: yin Ex at, and ny 
Hb 2!” (where, however, the ancient versions read ¥ AN) ; ; even {B79 (6 from 
Ghu) Ho 8°; cf. Ex 22°, Jos 24 (but read DIBYM) 5 1 S$ 18! Keth., 2114 (where, 
however, the text is Sore 12,0046 (where read with the old versions 3])) ; 
Jer 22° (see § 74 e), W 358, Ec 4'2—On pausal S?ghdl for Sere in DoAIN) Gn 48° 
and snybym (so yee Ait ed. Mant., Ginsb. aYSNM)) Ju 1636, oe "5 29 qs 

3. Sufiixes are also appended in twelve passages to the plural forms in j3, @ 
viz. WAND will ye break me in Beg Jb 197; qNw (here necessarily with 
a connecting vowel) Is 607-1; 522 Qj but probably corrupt) ; elsewhere 





always without a connecting aati 287? with two other examples Pr 1%, 
817, Ho 5%; ef. FI yp 634, 9195 WI Jor 5225 nis Jer 2°4, all in principal 


pause. [See Béttcher, Lehrb., § 1047 E] 
4. In Piel, Poel, and Po'ldl, the Sere of the final syllable, like the 6 in Qal, fe 
becomes vocal S¢wd; but before the suffixes i ee and D3__ it is shortened to" 


S®ghbl, e. g. sar" Digcs ye34ie, Ts 51s With a final guttural, however, 
anpwis Gn 3227; also in Pr 48, where with Qimhi qia2n is to be read, @ is 











1 This form is also found as feminine withcut a suffix, in Jer 4911, Ez 377 
In the latter passage 127PM) is probably to be regarded, with Konig, as 


a clumsy correction of the original /P¥, intended to suggest the reading 
279M, to agree with the usual gender of Niosy, 
wt: Ie te Tm 
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retained in the tone-syllables an analogous ease in Hiph‘il is 7H Dt-327. 
Less frequently Sere is sharpened to //ireg, e.g. DIYIORE Jb.16°, ef. Ex 313% 
Is 11, 5212; so in Po'lél, Is 251, 30%, 37°, 145), and probably also in Qal 7 PPR 
1S 15°; cf. § 68h. 

& 5. In Hiphiil the 7 remains, e.g. ehapn Jb 10! (after waw consecutive it is 
often written defectively, eg. nv) Gn 3% and often); but ef. above, /, 
Dt 327. Forms like mwyn thou enrichest tt, w 651°, 1 S 1775, are rare. 
Cf. § 53 7. 

hh 6. Instead of the suffix of the 3rd plur. fem. (}), the suffix of the 3rd plur. 
mase. (D) is affixed to the afformative 1, to avoid a confusion with the personal 
ending 3; ef. ody Gn 26" (previously also with a perf. DIDAD) ; Gn 2635, 
AeveiaDp.qy Rt (where yey occurs immediately after); 39!%2°, 1 S 61° (where 
also Di} is for fi)J2, a neglect of gender which can only be explained by 


§ 135 0). —For ya Ze 115 read perhaps Pa with M. Lambert. 


§ 61. Infinitive, Imperative and Participle with Pronominal 
Suffixes. 

a 1. The tnfinitive construct of an active verb may be construed with 
an accusative, and therefore can also take a verbal suffiw, i.e. the 
accusative of the personal pronoun. The only undoubted instances of 
the kind, however, in the O.T. are infinitives with the verbal suffix 
of the 1st pers. sing., e. g. WD to inquire of me, Jer 37’. As a rule 
the infinitive (as a noun) takes nown-suffixes (in the genitive, which 
may be either subjective or objective, cf.§ 115 ¢), e. g. NAY my passing 
by ; 1990 his reigning, see § 115 a and e. The infinitive Qual, then, 
usually has the form qétl, retaining the original short vowel under the 
first radical (on the probable ground-form qdtdl, see § 46a). The 
resulting syllable as a rule allows a following Begadkephath to be 
spirant, e.g. SIN23 in his writing, Jer 451; cf., however, ‘251 Gn 197; 
1532 (so ed. Mant. ; others 152) Ex 12”; °D¥Y 1 Ch Aa: hetare ya ape 

7-~ also the syllable is completely eee e.g. JBONA Hx 23", Ly 23% 
a in pause 4300 Gn 27”), unless the vowel be retained in the 
second syllable; seed. With the form dyp generally, compare the 
closely allied nouns of the form Dep (before a suffix POP or 20P), 
§ 84% a; § 939. 

b Rem. 1. The infin. of verbs which have 6 in the last oxtanle of the imperfect 
of Qal, sometimes takes the form qitl before suffixes, e. g. 11923 Ex 218; D131 
Am 26 (but 39 Ex 218), 195) 2S 1 (but hay 18 26°), boyd Ze 33, “130 


Lv 2676, Ez 3018 &e. According to Barth (see above, § 477 with the note) 
these forms with ¢ in the first syllable point to former i-imperfects. 


C Infinitives of the form bop (§ 45 c) in verbs middle or third guttural (but 
ef. also AID Gn 19%3- 35__elsewhere yaa" and 123), before suffixes sometimes 
take the ‘form gatl, as iByt Jon 1'5 (and, with the syllable pat closed, 


rt 
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inya Jur Be JNM and 5 WP Ez 25°; sometimes qitl, with the a attenuated 
to 7, especially in verbs third guttural; as yNnws syba, DYPa, D8, AND, 
MYI}.—Contrary to § 58 f 1) 4 (1 Ch 12"7) and 3) <_ (Ex 14!) are ee 
found with the infinitive instead of Ee wand 33-5" ‘On SBITA my following w 387 
(but Qeré ‘B7)), ef. the analogous examples in § 46 ¢ 
2. With the suffixes 5 7 and D3 , contrary to the analogy of the corre- d 

sponding nouns, forms occur like sbay thy eating, Gn 2"7; D2D>N Gn 35; 
TTY (others FTOY) Ob}, i.e. with 6 shortened in the same way as in the 


imperfect, see § 60. But the pueloay, of the nouns is followed in such forms as 
DIWP your harvesting, Ly 19%, 2322 (with retention of the original w@), and 


D2DND (read md'ds*khém) your despising, Is 3012; ef. Dt 202; on D2NXyina Gn 322° 
(for $103), see § 74h.—Very unusual are the infinitive ree of the and sing. 
mase. with 3 energicum (on the analogy of suffixes with the imperfect, § 58 7), 
as ric Dt 4°, cf. 235, Jb 33°, all in principal pause. 

Examples of the infinitive Niph‘al with suffixes are, "Ja2i) Ex iy BD 2 Fawn ce 
Dt 287 (in pause, yw verse 24); pawn 37385 p22 Hz 12% DID 


Dt 7%. In the infinitive of Pia (as also i in the imperfect, see § bof) the é before 
the suff. 5 es DD___ becomes S%ghdi, e.g. WaT Ex 4'°, and with a sharpening 


tot ne Is 15 (see § 60f). In the infinitive Poel, novia occurs OSihe a 
for ¢ or ”) ‘Ara 5", but probably DIDI, with Wellhausen, is the right reading 
the correction D has crept into the text alongside of the corrigendum WY, 

2. The leading form of the cmperative Qal before suffixes (8p) is ope 
due probably (see § 46 d) to the retention of the original short vowel 
of the first syllable (ground-form qitil). In the zmperative also 6 is 
not followed by Dages lene, e.g. DAND kothbhém (not hothbém), &c.) 
As in the imperfect (§ 60 d) and infinitive (see above, c), so also in tlic 
imperative, suffixes are found united to the stem by an a-sound; e.g. 
FIND Is 30°; cf. 2812%—The forms DUP, POP, which are not 
exhibited in Paradigm C, undergo no change. Tnbhedd of npwp, the 
masc. form (UP) i is used, as in the imperfect. 

In verbs which form the zmperative with a, like now (to which class g 
belong especially verbs mzddle and third guttural, §§ 64 and 65), this 
a retains its place when pronominal suffixes are added, but, since it 
then stands in an open syllable, is, as a matter of course, lengthened 
to Qames (just as in ¢mperfects Qal in a, § 60 ¢), e.g. sghbys send me; 
Ts 6%, 12302 yf 262, WP y go™, WY Gn 23% In Am 9}, DV¥3 (so-ed. 
Mant., Baer, Ginsb., instead of the ordinary reading by$2) is tobe. 
explained, with Margolis, AJSZ. xix, p. 45 ff., from an original /Y33, 
as ONIN) Am 94 from original \2N117).—In the imperative-Hiphil; 
the form used in conjunction with suffixes is not the 2nd sing. masc. 





: ‘DY Samerent required by the Masora in y 16! (also Tw yp 862, ig: 
ef: Is 38" and Poy Ob), belongs to the disputed cases discussed in BS & e 


and § 48 7 note. 2 
M 2 
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Depn, but bsypn (with ¢ om account of the open syllable, cf. § 60 g), 
e. @. WIND present it, Mal 1°, 

h 3, Like the infinitives, the participles can also be united with either 
verbal or noun-suffixes ; see § 116 f ; In both cases the vowel et the 
participles is shortened or becomes S®wé before the suffix, as in the 
corresponding noun-forms, e.g. from the form bp: ‘T), 12M &C.3 
but before Sud mobile 3s', &c., or with the original %, JS Ex 23°, 
&c., apie 2 K 22” (coinciding in form with the 1st sing. imperfect Gal, 
18 15°; ef. § 68h); with a middle guttural (8d), qs ; with a third 
guttural, JN72 Is 43}, but INW, Ww Jer 28", cf. § 65d. The form 
Srp, with suffix DIOP ; before Sud sometimes like T1R20 Ts 48", 
psn 51”, sometimes like DJDDND 52. In Is 47% *N7 is irregular 
for 385 ; instead of the meaningless sion nba Jerr5” read *ND2P pnpo, 

Also unusual (see above, @) with participles are the suffixes of the 2nd sing, 
mase. with J energicum, as 33y Jos 45 ef. Dt 8% 1214-28, 


§ 62. Verbs with Gutturals. 
Brockelmann, Grundriss, p. 584 ff. 


Verbs which have a guttural for one of the three radicals differ 
in their inflexion from the ordinary strong verb, according to the 
general rules in § 22. These differences do not affect the consonantal 
part of the stem, and it is, therefore, more correct to regard the 
guttural verbs as a subdivision of the strong verb. At the most, only 
the entire omission of the strengthening in some of the verbs middle 
gutiural (as well as in the imperfect Niph‘al of verbs first gutiural) 
can be regarded as a real weakness (§§ 63, 64¢). On the other 
hand, some original elements have been preserved in guttural stems, 
which have degenerated in the ordinary strong verb; e. g. the & of the 
initial syllable in the ¢mperfect Qal, as in TM, which elsewhere is 
attenuated to %, -82'.—In guttural verbs & and 7 are only taken 
into consideration when they are actual consonants, and not vowel- 
letters like the S in some verbs Np (§ 68), in a few Nx”y (§ 73.9), 
and in most x% (§ 74). In all thee cases, however, the & was at 
least originally a full consonant, while the 7 in verbs 7” was never 
anything but a vowel letter, cf.§ 75. The really consonantal 7 at 
the end of the word is marked by Mappiq.— Verbs containing a 4 
also, according to § 229, 7, share some of the peculiarities of the 
guttural verbs. For more convenient treatment, the cases will be 
distinguished, according as the guttural is the first, second, or third 
radical. (Cf. the Paradigms D, E, F, in which only those conjugations 
are omitted which are wholly regular.) ' 
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$63. Verbs First Guttural, e. g. TOY to stand. 


In this class the deviations from the ordinary strong verb may be @ 
referred to the following cases :— 

1. Instead of a simple S¢wd mobile, the initial guttural takes 
a compound S’wd (Hateph, § tof, § 221). Thus the tnfinitives WY, 
boy to eat, and the perfects, 2nd plur. masc. on oy : OnYan from yan 
to be inclined, correspond to the forms byp and DAUD ; also ibs to 
120, and so always with initial - before a suffix for an original &, 
according to § 22 0. 

2. When a preformative is placed before an initial guttural, either } 
the two may form a closed syllable, or the vowel of the pre- 
formative is repeated as a Huteph under the guttural. If the vowel 
of the preformative was originally a, two methods of formation may 
again be distinguished, according as this a remains or passes into 
Seghdl. 

Examples: (a) of firmly closed syllables after the original vowel ¢ 
of the preformative (always with 6 in the second syllable, except 2307) 
Hz 23°, IVA &c. from WY to adorn oneself, and MDY; but cf. e): 
sions, Dim’, avin’, qin, APY? Jer o° (probably to distinguish it from 
the name 3p", just as in Jer 10”, &c., the participle fem. Niph'al of 
mon is npn to distinguish it from non), &c., and so generally in the 
imperfect Qal of stems beginning with nm, although sometimes parallel 
forms exist, which repeat the d as a Hateph, e.g. IW, &c. The same 
form appears also in the imperfect Hiphtl VOM, &e. Very rarely the 
original @ is retained in a closed syllable under the preformative 5 of 
the perfect Niph‘al : nan) Gu3t”; ef. 18.19%, Jos-2" 5 also the 
infinitive absolute DMN) Est 8°, WAY] 1 Ch 5”, and the participle fem. 
non (see above), plur. NWYI Pr 27°. In these forms the original d is 
commonly kept under the preformative and is followed by Hateph- 
Pathah; thus in the perfect of some verbs nse. or. nNwYI, &c.; in the 
infinitive absolute, J120 Est 9'; in the participle (1, \y 89°, &e. 

(b) Of the corresponding Hateph after the original vowel: WN) d 
(but Yam Jb 5 in pause), pon, Thy? , pan, and so almost always 
with y and often with 7 in the tmperfects of Qal and Hiphtl; in 
Toph‘al, Wo¥7, “iY; but cf. also INA Is 427 DANA Ez 16+. 

The @ of the preformative before a guttural almost always (§ 22 2, € 
ef. § 27 p) becomes S@ghdl (cf., however, g). This S¢ghdl again appears 
sometimes 

(c) in a closed syllable, e.g. V2N?, TDM, TAyy, O'S), always with 
d in the second syllable, corresponding to the imperfects of verbs y’y, 


N 
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with original % in the first and @ in the second syllable, § 67 2, and 
also to the imperfects of verbs VY, § 72h; but ef. also TEN}, TBR, 
* and AAD; in Viph., e.g. TBM; sn Am 6°, &e.; in Hiph. VON, obyn 
2K 47, &c.: sometimes 
(d) followed by Hateph-S’ghdl, e.g. PIN, DN, vn TY) in im- 
perfect Qal; VOYA Hiph il; vayr Niph'c al. 
Si mh Rem. With regard tothe above examples the following points may also 
“be noted: (1) The forms with a firmly closed syllable (called the hard com- 
bination) frequently occur in the same verb with forms containing a loosely 


closed syllable (the soft combination). (2) In the Ist sing. imperfect Qal the 
preformative & invariably takes S%giél, whether in a firmly or loosely closed 


syllable, e. g. vans (with the cohortative AWA), “DHS (in pause), &e. In 
Jb 3217 Mays must unquestionably be Hiph‘il, since elsewhere the pointing 
is always YN Cohortatives like m8 Gn 274! and DATS Jb 16, are 


explained by the next remark. (3) The shifting of the tone towards the end 
frequently causes the Pathah of the preformative to change into Sghdél, anid 


vice versa, e.g. ney, but mnyys ard sing. fem. ; FDS, but *DDNA 5 POY, 
but with waw consecutive Hymn, ie: ; so ala) Gn 83 the plur. ‘of Ten, ef. 
Gn 118; and thus generally a change of the stronger Hateph-S’ghél group 
(i535) into the lighter Hafeph-Pathah group takes place whenever the tone 
is moved one place toward the end (cf. § 27 »). 


g » 8, When in forms like TOY, WPI, the vowel of the final syllable 
becomes a vocal Sed in consequence of the addition of an afformative 
Gy, I) or suffix, the compound S’wa of the guttural is changed 
into. the corresponding short vowel, e.g. TOY", plur. OY) (ya-‘a-m?-dhit 
agian equivalent for ya'-n°-dhi) ; may 3 ihe as Forsaken: But even in 
these forms the hard combination Penal, occurs, e.g. wa they 
take as a pledge (cf. in the sing. bana, also ban); ; PIT (also 313") 
they are strong. Cf. m and, in general, § 22 m, § 28 ¢. te 

h 4. In the infinitive, imperative, and imperfect Nipha‘l, where the 
first-radical should by rule be strengthened (dppn ; bp), the strengthen- 
ing is always omitted, and the vowel of the preformative lengthened 
to Sere; “WRY. for yt“amed,' &e. Cf. § 22 ¢—For NYY Ex 25% 
icscording to ‘Dillman, to prevent the pronunciation nya, which 
the LXX and Samaritan follow) read TYYA.: 


REMARKS, 

I. On Qal. 
9 wails In.verbs N”B the infinitive construct and imperative take Hateph-S’ghél in 
the first syllable (according to § 220), e.g. “HN gird thou, Jb 38°, INN love thou, 


a caper eee eee 


— TVS Ib 19’ (so even the Mantua ed.) is altogether abnormal: read nave, 
with Baer, Ginsb. ; : 
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Ho 3}, Thy seize thou, Ex 4¢ (on JEN bake ye, Ex 1623, see § 76 d); bore to eat; 
infinitive with a prefix the, box DOND Tsi57%; ahNe Ee 38. Sometimes, 
lrowever, Hateph-Pathah is found as oll e.g. hee thy 1 K68; vNT et 
Nu 261 (before a suffix 538, TION, nadox, DIN § 6rd); ef. Dt 7%, 12 
Ez 258, p 1025, Pr 25 7 dw), Jb 34}8, always in close connexion with the 
following word. With a firmly closed syllable after 5 cf, nipnd Is 30? ; mand 
Jos 27f (on Is 20, cf, § 84° n) ; ninn> Is 30%, Hag 216; a’ Ex 31", &e.; 
nid 2 S 183 g*ré, but also “iva 1 Ch 15%. 

‘AINA Ju 9911.18 ig ieee ties anomalous, and only a few authorities give k 
‘AdINN C (Hiph‘il), adopted by Moore in Haupt’s Bible. According to Qimhi, 
Olshausen, and others, the Masora intended a perfect Hoph‘al with syncope of 
the preformative after the 7 interrogative = ‘PINT, or (according to 
Olshausen) with the omission of the 7 interrogative. But since the Hiph‘il 
and Hoph‘al of ban nowhere occur, it is difficult to believe that such was the 
intention of the Masora. We should expect the perfect Qal, ‘mana, But the 
Qames under the N, falling between the tone and counter -tone, was natur. ally 
less emphasized ae in dS, without the 7 interrogative. Consequently 
it was weakened, not to aie Sw, but to ——, in order to represent the 
sound of the Qames (likewise pronounced as @) at least in a shortened form. 
The S°ghél of the 7 interrogative is explained, in any case, from § 100 n (ef. 
the similar pointing of the article, e. g. in dwn, § 35 k). For the accusa- 
tive after ban, instead of the usual {13, Jb 3!” aieds sufficient evidence. 

Also in the other forms of the imperative the guttural not infrequently 
influences the vowel, causing a change of ¢ (on this 7 ef. § 48 i) into S°ghil, e. g. 
TBS gather thou, Nu manos ny y set in order, Jb 33°; ‘evn strip off, Is 477 (on 
this irregular Dages cf. § 46 d), especially when the second radical is also a 
guttural, e.g. IN Am 5%, y 31%; ef. Ze 8%; MNS Ct 21°; cf. also in verbs 
n>. WY sing ye, Nu 211’, y 147’ (compared with Dy answer ye, 1S 128) and 
shag Jo 18, —Pathah occurs in pan hold him in pledge, Pr 2016 and probably 
also in y 9!4 (2330). As a pausal form for ‘37M (cf. the plur. Jer 2”) we find 
in Is 4427 an (cf. the imperf. 37") with the 6 repeated in the form of a 
Hateph-Qames. For other examples of this kind, see § 10h and § 46 e. 

2. The pronunciation (mentioned above, No. 2) of the imperfects in @ with 772 
S¢ghol under the preformative in a firmly closed syllable (e. g. Samy, D5) 
regularly gives way to the soft combination in verbs which are at ‘the same 
time n%, e. g. nM, asm &e. (but ef. mpi &e., nan Pr 6%, TY YS ed. Mant., 
Ex 3”), Even in hae givens verb pr hal is sands along with pin’. Cf. also 

yn) PZ <2 OPP Gn 27°6 (so Ban: Asher; but Ben- Naphtali “PY) 5 
apdnm Neh 5”, and so always in the imperfect Qal of “IV with suffixes, Gn 
49%, &e.—328h Pr 12 is to be explained from the endeavour to avoid too 


great an accumulation of short sounds by the insertion of a leng vowel, but 
it is ‘a question whether we should not simply read AON with Frauipt in 


his Bible, Proverbs, p. 34, 1. 44 ff.; ef. the analogous instances under p, and 


n 


6) 


PP 


q 
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such nouns as IN2, IN}, § 93¢—On FIN ¥ 94° for PVN? (according to 
Qimhi, and others, rather Pu‘al) cf. § 60. 
DON? y 58° and DIY to deal subtilly, 1 S 23225 .Pr 15°, 19%, may be explained 


with Barth (ZDMG. 1889, p- 179) as 7-imperfects (see above, § 47 7),—the latter 
for the purpose of distinction from the causative oy y 834.—Instead of the 


unintelligible form ppon’ (so ed. Mant.; Baer and Ginsb. as in 248) 1 Ch 238 
and TRA 24° (partly analogous to pisyR § 60 b) the Qal ppen’ is to be read. 
The forma AAD. yy yw 7° which is, according to Qimhi (in Miknhiol ; but in his 
Lexicon he explains it as Hithpa‘el), a composite form of Qal (FAN) and Piel 
(7) 723), can only be understood as a development of AT (ef. § 64 kh on pos, 
and § 69 x on q2nA Ex 978, y 73°). Pathah has taken the place of Haine 
Pathah, but as a mere helping-vowel (as in nyow § 28 e, note 2) and without 
preventing the closing of the syllable. It is much simpler, however, to take 
it as a forma mixta, combining the readings AT (impf. Qal) and ay (impf. 
Pi‘el), 
Il. On Hiph‘tl and Hoph‘al. 

3. The above-mentioned (jf, 3) change of to == occurs in the 
perfect Hiphil, especially when ww consecutive precedes, and the tone is in 
consequence thrown forward me the afformative, e. g. ATP, but AID. a) 
INES 7 Tay, but ‘ATW Jer 1514, Ez ee 3 even in the ard sing. 
PST) v 777.—On the poate ary occurs instead of ae ee in the imperative 
Hiph' il, Jer 49®°°; and in the infinitive Jer 3152. The preformative of NY in 


Hiphtl always takes ain a closed syllable: Ex 84 yaya ; Verse 5 AYN; also 
verse 25 and Jb 2227, ; 

4. In the perfect Hiph‘il = is sometimes changed into anise and in 
Hoph‘al _ 2 into a (cf. § 23h); mqy4 Jos 77, nbya Hb 115, noyh Ju 
678, 2 Ch 2084, Na 28, alway s before }, and hence evidently ‘with the intention 
of strengthening the countertone-syllable (A or 7) before the guttural. On 
a further case of this kind (AIDYT) see §64¢. Something similar occurs in the 
formation of segholate nouns of the form gifl; ef. § 93 ¢, and (on [3D &e. for 
fwoe) § 84% g.—In the imperfect consecutive )a pin the tone is thrown 
back on to the first syllable. On the Hoph‘al p7ayA "EX 205, wer see § 60 b. 











III. ma and mn, 


5. In the verbs 1'4 1 to be, and MM to live, the guttural hardly ever affects 
the addition of preformativ eS; thus imperfect Qal ay and nny , Niph‘al m3 ; 


but in the perfect Hiph‘il mnt (and plur. ons} Se 218, mine even without 


wdaro consecutive, Ju 81%), aval a always has ‘Hateph- Seghal instead of vocal 
Seed 3 TMI, nv, oni 1S 25’, DI] (except "MT be thow! fem. Gn 24°), 
The a sing. me imperative of mn is M1 live es Ez 16°; the infinitive, 
with sufiix, on Jos 5%. After the prefixes a 22, 2) (=) both 7 
and 7 retain ‘ies simple Sewa (§ 28 b) and the ae fakes 7, as elsewhere 
berore strong consonants with Sew ; hence in the perfect Qal pO, , imperative 
wn, infinitive nine, nia &e. (cf. § 16 f, €). The only exception is the 2nd 
sing. masc. of the apenalire after waw ; my. Gn 12”, &e. » TN). Gn 207, 
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§ 64. Verbs Middle Guttural, e.g. ®DY to slaughter. 


The slight deviations from the ordinary inflexion are confined a 
chiefly to the following !:— 

1. When the guttural would stand at the beginning of a syllable 
with simple S¢vd, it necessarily takes a Hateph, and almost always 
Hateph-Pathah, e.g. perfect 20%, imperfect ONY, imperative Niph'al 
ww, In the zmperative Qal, before the afformatives 7 and d, the 
original Pathah is retained in the first syllable, and is followed by 


Hateph-Pathah, thus, “RYT, PI, &c.; in JANN the preference of the & 


for S¢ghél (but cf. also JIN Jer 137') has caused the change from 
a to é; in NY Jb 6”, even 7 remains before a hard guttural. 

So in the injinitive Qul fem., e.g. nas to love, INT to pine; and in the 
infinitive with a suffix mY? Is 9°; the doubtful form nonw Ho 57, is better 
explained as infinitive Pr'él (= nnn). 


2. Since the preference of the gutturals for the a-sound has less 6 
influence on the following than on the preceding vowel, not only is 
Holem retained after the middle guttural in the infinitive Qal Dh’ 
(with the fem. ending and retraction and shortening of the o 713M and 
ARMA, cf. § 45 6), but generally also the Sere in the imperfect Nephial 
and Pr'él, e.g. ON2! he fights, DN he comforts, and even the more 
feeble Sghdl after waw consecutive in such forms as pn), pyem, 
Gn 41° (cf., however, yn 1K 125, &c. But in the ¢mperative and 
imperfect Qal, the final syllable, through the influence of the guttural, 
mostly takes Pathah, even in transitive verbs, e.g. ONY, One; 
PY, PY; WA, INI; with suffixes (according to § 60 c), wmperative 
92302, “ONY, imperfect WANT. 

With 6 in the imperative Qal, the only instances are bys 2S 13 ¢ 
thy Ex 4‘, 28 2”, fem. INS Ru 3” (with the unusual repetition of the 
lost 6 as Hateph-Qames; 2nd plur. mase. in pause ON Neh 7°; without 
the pause MNS Ct 2%); “WD Juro®.? Finally Movi for WY', Nu 237, 
is an example of the same kind, see § 63 p. Just as rare are the im- 
perfects in 6 of verbs middle guttural, as on}, TANS, byron Ls? Nu-3" 
(but yD" 2 Ch 26"); ef, MYM Ez 16%; “OVER Jb 35°. Also in the 
perfect Piél, Pathah occurs somewhat more frequently than in the 
strong verb, e.g. 09) to comfort (cf., however, {712, 193, vind, now); 





1 Hoph‘al, which is not exhibited in the paradigm, follows the analogy of 
Qal; Hiph‘il is regular. 

2 Also Ju 195 (where Qimhi would read sad), read s“éd, and on the use 
of the conjunctive accent (here Darga) as a substitute for Metheg, ef. § 9 « (@) 
and § 16 b. 


x 
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but & and y always have @ in 3rd sing.—On the infinitive with suffixes, 
ef. § 61 6. 

d= 3. In Peal, Pu'al, and Hithpa’él, the DageX forte being inadmissible 
in the middle radical, the preceding vowel, especially before 4, Mn, and 
y, nevertheless, generally remains short, and the guttural is conse- 
quently to be regarded as, at least, virtwally strengthened, cf. § 22 ¢; 
e.g. Pra pay, *n} Jos 14}, WI 1 K 14”, 19) Ex 10% (cf., however, 
TON Gn 34"; apap Ex 15", but in the imperfect and participle on, 
&c.; in verbs 75, e.g. WY), infinitive pnw, Pu‘al yO) (but ef, 14 
y 36% from 77, also the unusual position of the tone in }02! Ez 21”, 
and in the perfect Hithpa‘él ‘AAA Jb 9"); Hithpael perfect and 
imperative VW, &c.; in pause (see §§ 22 ¢, 27g, 29 % 54 k) YN 
Nu 87, 2 Ch 30%; OMI) Nu 23”, &c. 

e The complete omission of the strengthening, and a consequent 
lengthening of the preceding vowel, occurs invariably only with 
7 (MD Ez 16* is an exception ; nN3 also occurs, Ju 6”), e.g. 722 (in 
pause 112), imperfect F12, Pu'al 325. Before & it occurs regularly 
in the stems "83, O82, [8, INB, and in the Hithpa‘él of WRI, AN, 
and mNv; on the other hand, & is virtually strengthened in the 
perfects, 8) (once in the imperfect, Jer 29) to commit adultery, 7S 
to despise (in the participle, Nu 14%, Is 60", Jer 23; according to 
Baer, but not ed. Mant., or Ginsb., even in the imperfect Y82" +74"), 
“82 to abhor La 2‘ (also nas. v 89%) and byw 109"; moreover, in 
the infinitive WS! Ec 2”, according to the best reading. On the 
Mappigq in the Pu‘al 31 Tb 33%, of. § 14 d. 

af - Rem. 1. In the verb byw to ask, to beg, some, forms of the perfect Qal appear 
to be based upon a secondary form middle e, which is Sere when the vowel of 
the N stands in an open syllable, cf. pox Gn 32'8, Ju 42; nde yp 1378; 
but in a closed syllable, even without a suffix, onbyv 1S 1278, 255, Jb 2129; 
mAdNy Ju 138, 18 1°, §=Of., however, similar cases of attenuation of an 


original d, § 69 s, and especially § 44d. In the first three examples, if 
explained on that analogy, the i attenuated from & would have been lengthened 
to @ (before the tone); in the next three % would have been modified to ¢. 


Also in the Hiph‘il-form pAbNWT 1S 1% the N is merely attenuated from &, 
g In Pi‘ and Hithpa‘el the lengthening of the vowel before the guttural 


causes the tone to be thrown back upon the penultima, and consequently the 
Sere of the ultima to be shortened to S¢ghél. Thus (a) before monosyllables, 


according to § 29 ¢, e.g. ow nv to minister there, Dt 1712, even in the case of 
a guttural which is virtually strengthened, Gn 394, Jb 818 (see § 29g). (0) after 
waw consecutive, e.g. Wh and he blessed, Gn 122 and frequently, vy and he 
drove out, Ex 101}, nyenn) Dn 21. : 





Es J72 is explained by Abulwalid as the 3rd pers. perfect Pu‘al, but by Qimhi 
as a noun, 
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“3. The following are a few rarer anomalies ; in the imperfect Qal phy’ Gn 216 h 
st 

colagy er POSN, é&e., in parse ae cf, § log Co) and’ os 63 ye 7S} Gn 45 

secemiine % Gn 34° JINN would be caperiomi and similarly ‘aN. w - “fak 

‘oman ; in the imperative Pi‘él AIP Ez 37'7 (cf. above, § 52 2); Ankily, in the 

imperative Hiphtl POI Tb 137 and Tyion wv 6974, in both cases probably 


influenced by the closing consonant, and by the preference for Pathah in 
pause (according to § 29 3 3 without the pause pms Pr 4%, &c.; but also 


nna Jo 44, 

“6 As infinitive Hithpa‘él with a suffix we find nynnn Ezr 81, &e., with L 
a firmly closed syllable, also the participle DYwnnD N eh 7 764 ; Baer, owen 
reads in all these cases, on good authority, pemnn &e. _"The quite meaningless 
K¢thibh WNWN)) Ez 98 (for which the Q&ré requires the equally unintelligible ° 
7NY2}) evidently combines two different readings, viz. aN Gare Niph.) 
and “NWN (imperf. consec.); cf. Konig, Lehrgebdude, i. p. 266 f,—In aN Is 4438 
(also aTINDY in the same verse) an imperfect Poel appears to be etonacd by 
the Masora ‘with an irregular shortening of the 6 for TANT ; s-cf. § 55 0 wp 
wy 1015 Q°ré; on the other hand Qimhi, with whem Delitzsch agrees, explains 
the form as Pi‘él, with an irregular __ for =) as in the reading nope 


Ru 22-7; ef. § 10h. 
5. A few examples in which N, as middle radical, entirely loses its 


consonantal value and quiesces in a vowel, will be found in § 73 g. 


s 


§ 65. Verbs Third Guttural, e.g. no’ to send. 


1, According to § 22 d, when the last syllable has a vowel incom- @ 
patible with the guttural (i.e. not an a-sound), two possibilities present 
themselves, viz. either the regular vowel remains, and the guttural 
then takes furtive Pathah, or Pathah (in pause Qames) takes its place. 
More particularly it is to be remarked that — 

(a) The unchangeable vowels *, }, 1 (§ 25 6) are always retained, 
even under such circumstances; hence inf. abs. Qal MY, part. pass. 
mow, Hiph. movin, imperf. my, part. mbvin, So also the less firm 
6 in the inf. constr. 0 Y is almost always retained: cf., however, nby,, 
in close connexion with a substantive, Is 58°, and 313 Nu 20%. Examples 
of the infinitive with suffixes are J7722 Gn 35); 19222 Nu 35”; mAyIN?: 
Liv 18", &e. 

(b) The imperfect and imperative Qal almost always have @ in the b 
second syllable, sometimes, no doubt, due simply to the influence of 
the guttural (for a tone-long 6, originally %), but sometimes as being 
the original vowel, thus rbviy, nv, &c.; with suffixes Dw, sabe, 
see § 606. 





" Verbs ns in which the 71 is consonantal obviously belong also to this class, 
e.g. ma to be high, MDM to be astonished, Mint) (only in Hithpalpel) to delay. 


x 
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Exceptions, in the imperfect mbox Jer 5%, Kth. inbox Qré); in the 
imperative MID Gn 436 On such cases as AYYES Is 274, cf. § 10 & 

c (ce) Where Sere would be the regular. vowel of the final syllable, 
both forms (with @ and @) are sometimes in use ; the choice of one or 
the other is decided by the special circumstances of the tone, i. e.:— 

ad Rem. 1. In the absolute state of the participle Qal, Piti and Hithpa‘ti, the forms 
nde (with suff. mew, but Wnew), nbwin (with suff. nw), and yawn are 
used exclusively ; except in verbs ys \ where we find, in close connexion, 
also POI Y 94°, VIF Is 5125, Jer 3155, pp Is 42%, 44%, ppin w 136% pow Lv 117, 

all with the tone on the last syllable.—The part. Pu‘al is yan Ez 43? accord- 
ing to the best authorities (Kittel Yap). 

€ 2. Similarly, in the imperf. and inf. Niph‘al, and in the perf. inf. and imperf. 
Pee the (probably more original) form with @ commonly occurs in the body 
of the sentence, and the fuller form with & in payse (and even with the lesser 
distinctives, e.g. with D°hi 864 in the imperative Piel; with Tiphha 1 K 125% 
in the ipnitine Pia; Jer 4°! imperfect Hithpa‘el ; Jer 16% imperfect Niph‘al), ef. e.g. 
yla) Nu 274, with poy 36°; ; Y2v Dt 154, even with retraction of the tone in 
the inf. abs. Niph‘al yobin Nu 30° (elsewhere Yaw Jer 7°, 12'6 twice, in each 
case without the pause); “ypan Hb 3°, with ypan Hz 13h yon. to devour 
Hb 18, Nu 4% with yba Tha 2° ; for infinitive Hithpa' él, ef. Is 282, The infinitive 
absolute Pi@l has the foo nba Dé 227, 1 K 1122; the ininitive construct, on the 
other hand, when without the pause is always as nbyi except nbvi Ex 104,— 
nar Hb 16 has @, though not in pause, and even nam 2 K 164, 2 Ch 284; but 


@ in pause in the imperative Niph‘al Nak i] EZ 212 jussive ‘Pital “DST y 40}8; 


ef. § 52. An example of & in the dinperative Pi‘al under the influence of 
a final 4 is “AD Jb 362, in the dmperfect Niph‘al “YAY Nu 1738, &¢.—In m)_* 


Sb 14° (ef. y 9234, Pr 1415, Barth (see above, § 63 n) finds an t-imperfect of Qat, 
since the intransitive meaning is only found in Qal. 


f 3. In the and sing. masc. of the imperative, and in the forms of the jussive and 
imperfect consecutive of Hiphit which end in gutturals, a alone occurs, e.g. MI¥T 
prosper thou, nya? let him make to trust, MDS") and he made to grow (so in Hithpatpet 
PUD), 86.5 Hb 25); even in pause ribyyy 1 Ch 29%, and, with the best 
authorities, ni a Chinas ; OByy Is 354 is perhaps to be emended into yu 
Cc yy). —In the infinitive ne Sere remains, e.g. ASI to make high; as 
infinitive construct MDiN also occurs in close connexion (Jb 6%); on pwn 
as infinitive construct (1 S 257683), cf, § 53 k. Es 

& 2. When the guttural with quiescent S@¢wd stands at the end of 
a syllable, the ordinary strong form remains when not connected 
with suffixes, e. g, mndy, sandy, But in the 2nd sing. fem. perfect 
a helping-Pathah takes ie place of the S¢wd, Ana Jer 13” (§ 28 ¢); 
also in 1 K 143, nnd ; 1s to be read, not ANP pd. 


A Rem. The soft combination with compound S¢wa occurs only in the Ist plur. 
perfect with suffixes, since in these forms the tone is thrown one place farther 


forward, e.g. poy we know thee, Ho 8? (cf. Gn 26%, y 4418, 1326), Before the 
suffixes | and O53, the guttural must have e408: qndwr I will send thee, 
1S 16'; anbeiny Gn 317; TYIOWN Jer 182, oa 

On the weak verbs x”, see especially § 74. 
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If, The Weak Verb.' 


§ 66. Verbs Primae Radicalis Nan (5), e.g. Y22 to approach. 
Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss., p. 138 ff.; Grundriss, p. 595 ff. 


The weakness of initial 3 consists chiefly in its suffering aphaeresis & 
in the infinitive construct and imperative in some of these verbs (cf. 
§ 19h). On the other hand, the assimilation of the ) (see below) 
cannot properly be regarded as weakness, since the triliteral character 
of the stem is still preserved by the strengthening of the second 
consonant. The special points to be noticed are— 

1, The aphaerests of the Nan (a) in the infinitive construct. This 6 
occurs only (though not necessarily) in those verbs which have a@ in 
the second syllable of the imperfect. Thus from the stem wa, 
imperfect W, infinitive properly W3, but always lengthened by the 
feminine termination n to the segholate form NY32; with suffi inva 
+n 33°; with the concurrence of a guttural 922 to touch, imperfect Y2, 
infinitive N33 (also Y33, see below); Y02 to plant, infinitive nyO (also 
yD}, see below); on the verb /D2 to give, see especially h and 7. On 
the other hand, aphaeresis does not take place in verbs which have 
in the imperfect, e.g. bp) to fall, imperfect bay, infinitive 553, with 
suffia | 5J, also DD) : 7599 Nu 6?, &c.; cf., moreover, yha? Gn 20°, &e., 
vist Ex 19” (even yingD Jb 6%; cf. Jer 1”); with suffix 1222 Ly 15%. 
Also yiond Is 517° (but nydd Ec 3°); NY) Ts 1%, 18; with suffix Nwia 
y 28? (elsewhere NNY, cf. § 747 and § 76 b), ~pviad 28 20°. 

(6) In the imperative, Here the Nin is always dropped in verbs € 
with @ in the imperfect, e. g. W123, imperative Vi (more frequently with 
paragogic &, Mi; before Magqgeph also WA Gn 19°), plur. WA, &e. 
Parallel with these there are the curious forms with 6, wi Ru 2"4 
(with retarding Metheg in the second syllable, and also nasog ’aker, 
accoiding to § 29¢, before nn) and Wa Jos 3° (before 733), 1S 14 
(before nbn) and 2Ch 29*'; in all these cases without the pause. 
With Van retained, as if in a strong verb, iD] drive, 2 K 4” (imper/ect 
372°, without assimilation of the Nun), WON 2 K 19”, Is 37°, Jer 29°"; 
cf. also the yerbs 1%, which are at the same time }”5; 77) Ez 32°, mn 
Ex 32", 7D) Ex 8', &c.; the verb x, xy) y 10” (usually XY); ef. 
§ 766. But, as in the infinitive, the aphaeresis never takes place in ° 
verbs which have 6 in the imperfect, e.g. 1¥}, YN}, &e. 


? 











1 Cf. the summary, § 41. 

2 The law allowing the addition of the feminine termination to the un- 
lengthened form, instead of a lengthening of the vowel, is suitably called by 
Barth ‘the law of compensation’ (Nominalbildung, p. xiii). 
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d 2. When, through the addition of a preformative, Nin stands at 
the end of a syllable, it is readily assimilated to the second radical 
(§ 19 ¢); thus in the emperfect Qal,’ e.g. bby for yinpol, he will fall ; 
wis for yingas; }R) for yintén, he will give (on this single example 
of an imperfect with original 7 in the second syllable, cf. h)?; also. in 
the perfect Niph'al 3) for ningas; throughout Hiph il (W27, &c.) and 
Hoph‘al (which in these verbs always has Qibbus, in a sharpened 
syllable, ef. § 9 2) W377. 

The other forms are all quite regular, e.g. the perfect, infinitive 
absolute and participle Qal, all Piel, Pu‘al, &c. 

In Paradigm H, only those conjugations are given which differ 
from the regular form. 

€ The characteristic of these verbs in all forms with a preformative is Dages 
following it in the second radical. Such forms, however, are also found in 
certain verbs '”5 (§ 71), and even in verbs YY (§ 67). The infinitive ny3 and 
the imperative WY, also “wy (Gn 19°) and {Fi, resemble the corresponding forms 
of verbs 1” (§ 69).—On Mp’, NP, and nnp, from npd to take, see g.—In Dip» 
(émperfect Niph‘al of DIP), and in similar forms of verbs VY (§ 72), the full 
writing of the 6 indicates, as a rule, that they are not to be regarded as 
imperfects Qal of DDI, &c.—Also PDS (y 1398) is not to be derived from )D3, 
but stands for nbn (with a sharpening of the D as compensation for the loss 
of the by, from pop to ascend, see § 19 f, and Kautzsch, Gramm. des Bibl.-Aram., 
§ 44. Similarly the Hiph‘il-forms WN Ez 39°, Py? Is 441, and the Niph‘al 
npws Ww 787! are most probably from a stem pow, not Pw, 


af Rem. 1. The instances are comparatively few in which the forms retain 
* their Nin before a firm consonant, e.g. “2, Teaperser® “b Jer 3° (elsewhere 


5°) ; also from W¥j the pausal form is always m7) (without the pause a 
Pr 20%) ; similarly in Is 29', 583, y 618, 68° (where, however. , )73F is intended), 


1407°, Pr 211, Jb 4c#!, the retention of the Nin is always connected with the 
pause. In Nipntal this never occurs (except in the irregular inf ITZ w 685, 


ef. § 51%), in Hiph‘tl and Hoph‘al very seldom; e.g. pasa Ez 2220, PAI 
Ju 20°); for DBD Nu 5”? read by), according to § 53 g. On the other hand, 
the Nan is regularly retained in all verbs, of which the second radical is 
a guttural, e.g. ny he will possess, although there are rare cases like nD (also 
nny) he will descend, Jer 2115 (even non Pr 1710 « without apparent reason 
accented as MzI‘é), plur. An Th 211° (ef. § 207; the Masora, however, probably 


regards FM) and 3AnY as imperfect Niph'al from Don); Niph‘al ON} for pn) 
he has grieved. 

2. The 5 of np? to take is treated like the Nan of verbs j”5 (§ 19 @). Hence 
imperfect Qal Mp4, cohortative (§ 20 m2) AHPS , Ree HP, in pause and 





1 Cf. Mayer Lambert, ‘Le futur qal des verbes Wd, 32, &”5,’ in the RES. 
XXvil, 136 ff. 


2 An imperfect in a (W3‘) is given in the Paradigm, simply because it is 
the actual form in use in this verb. 
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before suffixes Mp (on SI7BNP Gn 489, see § 61 g), paragogic form ANP; AP, 
&c. (but ef. also npd Ex 291, Ez 3716, Pr 2016, spd Tp Ieee perhaps ‘a 
mistake for ‘ND AD, ef. LXX and Lucian); infinitive construct MMB (once NOP 
2K 12°, ef. § 93 h); with d, nnd ; with suffix ‘ANP; Hoph‘al (cf., hosrever, 
§ 53 “) imperfect np ; Niph‘al, however, is always npd).—The meaningless 
form Np Ez 17° is a mistake ; for the equally meaningless DNp Ho 118 read 
DIN. 4 

3- The verb {D2 to give, mentioned above in d, is the only example of a } 
verb {”5 with imperfect in 2 {MY for yinten ; “}F31 only in Ju 165, elsewhere 
before Maggeph “jh', &e.), and a corresponding imperative {Fl or (very 
frequently) nA (but in y 8? the very strange reading nA is no doubt 
simply meant by the Masora to suggest 1201); before Maggeph “A, fem. “IF 
&e. Moreover, this very common yerb has the peculiarity that its final Nin, 
asa weak nasal, is also assimilated p An) for ndathdnii, nn) or, very 
frequently, nAny, with a kind of orthographic compensation for the assimi- 
lated Nin (cf. § 44 9) ; Niph‘al perfect DANI Lv 2625, Ezr 97. 

In the infinitive construct Qal the ground-form tint is not lengthened to téneth 
(as ny} from w33), but contracted to titt, which is then correctly length- 
ened to NA, with the omission of Dage¥ forte in the final consonant, see § 201; 
but with suffixes ‘AN, inn, &c. ; before Maggeph with the prefix D="nND, 
e.g. Ex 5%, and even when closely connected by other means, e. g. Gn 151, 
However, the strong formation of the infinitive construct also oceurs in jn) Nu 
2071 and “2 Gn 38°; ef. §69 m, note 2. On the other hand, for mn 1K 619 
yead either innp or simply nn, just as the Q¢ré, 1 K 174, requires nn 
for jnn. 

In other stems, the } is retained as the third radical, e. g. mv, mapt, ef, ft 
§ 19 cand § 44. On the entirely anomalous aphaeresis of the Nan with a 
strong vowel in nna (for Any) 2 § 2241, ef. § 19 .—On the passive imperfect 
JY, ef. § 53 u 


~. 


§ 67. Verbs y’y, e.g. 22D to surrownd. 
Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss., p. 155 ff.; Grundriss, p. 632 ff. 


1. A large number of Semitic stems have verbal forms with only @ 
two radicals, as well as forms in which the stem has been made 
triliteral by a repetition of the second radical, hence called verbs y’y. 
Forms with two radicals were formerly explained as being due to 
contraction from original forms with three radicals. It is more correct 





1 Pp. Haupt on Ju 16° in his Bible, compares the form of the Assyrian 
imperfect iddan or ittan (besides inddin, indmdin) from naddnu=jnj. But 


could this one passage be the only trace left in Hebrew of an imperf. in. a 
from jn)? 
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to regard them as representing the original stem (with two radicals), 
and the forms with the second radical repeated as subsequently 
developed from the monosyllabic stem.! The appearance of a general 
contraction of triliteral stems is due to the fact that in biliteral forms 
the second radical regularly receives Dages forte before afformatives, 
except in the cases noted in § 226 and gq. This points, however, not 
to an actual doubling, but merely to a strengthening of the consonant, 
giving more body to the monosyllabic stem, and making it approximate 
more to the character of triliteral forms. 

The development of biliteral to triliteral stems (py’y) generally takes 
place in the 3rd sing. masc. and fem. and 3rd plur. perfect Qal of 
transitive verbs, or at any rate of verbs expressing an activity, e.g. 
23D, 7335, 3220; 30 Gn 33° (but with suffix "230, ver. 11); sometimes 
with an evident distinction between transitive and intransitive forms, 
as 11¥ to make stratt, \¥ to be in a strait; see further details, including 
the exceptions, in aa. The development of the stem tukes place (a) 
necessarily whenever the strengthening of the 2nd radical is required 
by the character of the form (e.g. ohn TA), and (0) as a rule, when- 
ever the 2nd radical is followed or preceded by an essentially long 
vowel, as, in Qal, 3130, 3330, in Pé‘él and Po‘al, 3350, 331d. 

6 2, The biliteral stem always (except in Hiph‘tl and the cmperfect 
Mplial, see below) takes the vowel which would have been required 
between the second and third radical of the ordinary strong form, or 
which stood in the ground-form, since that vowel is characteristic of 
the form (§ 43 6), e.g. DF answering to bop, MMA to the ground-form 
gatalat, 397 to the ground-form qgdtdla; infinitive, 3D to byp. 

c 8. The insertion of Dages forte (mentioned under a), for the purpose 
of strengthening the second radical, never takes place (see § 20 2) 
in the final consonant of the word, e.g. DA, ID, not BA, 2D; but 
it appears again on the addition of afformatives or suffixes, e. g. ola 
AD, NAD, &e, 

@ 4, When the afformative begins with a consonant (3, n), and hence 
the strongly pronounced second radical would properly come at the 
end of a closed syllable, a separating vowel is inserted between the 
stem-syllable and the afformative. In the perfect this vowel is ik 
in the ¢mperative and imperfect ae aas One niad, wiED, imperfect nyAoN 
(for sabb-td, sabb-nit, tasobb-na). The artificial opening of the syllable 





+ So (partly following Ewald and Béttcher) A. Miller, ZDMG. xxxiii. 
p. 608 ff. ; Stade, Lehrbuch, § 385 b,c; Noldeke, and more recently Wellhausen, 
* Ueber einige Arten schwacher Verba im Hebr.’ (Skizzen u. Vorard. vi. 250 ff.). 
eee Bottcher see M. Lambert, AEJ, xxxv. 330 ff., and Brockelmann, as 
above. 
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by this means is merely intended to make the strengthening of the 
second radical audible.! 

The perfect DOA (for 313A) Nu 1728, y 647 (Ser 4478 919M with Sillug), owing € 
to omission of the separating vowel, approximates, if fie text is right, to the 
form of verbs 4”Y (cf. 12192 from Dp). 

5. Since the preformatives of the imperfect Qal, of the perfect St 
Niphial, and of Hiphtl and Hoph‘al throughout, before a monosyllabic 
stem form an open syllable, they take a long vowel before the tone 
(according to § 27 ¢), e.g. imperfect Hiph'tl 30% for yd-seb, imperative 
3011 for hd-séb, &c. Where the preformatives in the strong verb have 
z, either the original @ (from which the % was attenuated) is retained 
and lengthened, e.g. 2D* in imperfect Qal for yd-sdb, or the % itself is 
lengthened to @, e.g. ID] perfect Hiph'tl for hi-seb (see further under h). 
The vowel thus lengthened can be maintained, however, only before 
the tone (except the @ of the Hoph‘al, 1D°7 for hii-sab); when the 
tone is thrown forward it becomes S%wd, according to § 27 & (under & 
and 1 compound Sewd), e.g. IDA, but nyaon > imperfect Hiphtl ADH, 
but 1P3DN; perfect NAN, &c. 

Besides the ordinary form of the imperfects, there is another (common in 
Aramaic), in which the imperfect Qal is pronounced 3D’ or 1D‘, the first 
radical, not the second, being strengthened by Dage¥ forte, ef. Dis 1 K 9, 
7p%) Gn 248; with a in the second syllable, 13. Lv 117, Say Is 174, nv) 
Is 2°, &e., OY Am 518 and frequently, nasi Dt 921, &e., IB° (turn intrans.) 
18 5%, &., Ip Lv 24, omy Ez 471%, &., om (with DageS forte implicitum) 
1 K 11; in the plural, 3A Nu 14%, &. (in pause yor y 10278); perhaps 
also 715%, 7!) (unless these forms are rather to be referred to Niph‘al, like 
17" qeon2 aay Jb 24%); with suffix s23pA oceurs (ef. § 10 %) in Nu 23%; 
Imperfect Hiph't! DM, Hoph‘al ND", &e. The vowel of the preformative (which 


before DageS is, of course, short) follows the analogy of the ordinary strong 
form (ef. also wand y). The same method is then extended to forms with 
afformatives or suffixes, so that even before these additions the second 


radical is not strengthened, e. g. IPs Gn 4378, &c., for ap) and they bowed the 
head ; IND and they beat down, Dt 1“ (from nD); WR Dt 32°; wy Ex 1578, 
Jb 29% (cf., however, 3D. Ju 18%, 18 58, wD Jer 465, Jb 42). To the 
same class of apparently strong formations belongs nydsn (without the 
separating vowel, for nybyn, ef. 1 S 3! and below, p) they shall tingle, 
2 K 21), Jer 19%.—On the various forms of the Niph‘al, see under t. 


1 Of all the explanations of these separating vowels the most satisfactory 
is that of Rédiger, who, both for the perfect and imperfect (Ewald and Stade, 


for the imperfect at least), points to the analogy of verbs 1”3. We must, 
however, regard niap as formed on the analogy not of mya, but (vith 
P. Haupt) of a form md3 (=gdalauta, cf. Avab. gazauta), while nabn follows 
the analogy of nyo. [See also Wright, Comp. Gr., 229 f. ] 

COWLEY N 
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h 6. The original vowel is retained, see f, (a) in the preformative be 
the imperfect Qal 1D* for yd- sob (cf. §§ 47 b, 63 6, and for verbs VY 
§ 72); (0) in the perfect Niph‘al 1D) for nd-sdb (§ 51 a); (c) in Hophal 
32D, with irregular lengthening (uo doubt on the analogy of verbs 
1p) for hosdb from hit-sab, imperfect ID¥ from yii-sab, &e. 

2 On the other hand, an already attenuated vowel (é) underlies the 
intransitive ¢mperfects Qal with d in the second syllable (probably 
for the sake of dissimilating the two vowels), e.g. V2. for yi-mdr 
(see p); and in the preformative of Hiph'tl D9 from hi-seb (ground- 
form Sypn, § 53.4), as well as of the participle 2D) (ground-form 
bop), on the analogy of the perfect. In the second syllable of the 
Perf. the underlying vowel is %, attenuated from an original d, which 
in the strong verb is abnormally lengthened to 7 (§ 53 a). The @ 
lengthened from 7% is, of course, only tone-long, and hence when 
without the tone and before Dages forte we have e.g. M13DN. On the 
retention of the original @ in the second syllable, cf. v. 

k 7. The tone, as a general rule, tends to keep to the stem-syllable, 
and does not (as in the strong verb) pass to the afformatives 1_, 
Vand *_ (2nd stng. fem. imperfect) ; e.g. 3rd sing. fem. perfect nAA 
in pause AN; with 4 and gutturals ND (for 71D), nine 44; on the 
other hand, with wa&w consecutive N2N Is 6” (but 1M) Ex 1"). In the 
3rd plur. perfect the tone-syllable varies ; along with 15, wp , we also 
find 91 and Wp, 131 Is 59%, NY Hb 3°, &e.; but in pause always 
WM, WA, &c, The tone likewise remains on the stem-syllable in the 
imperfect Qal in ‘20M, 335%; perfect Hiph't N3BN, 1200; imperfect 
ODM, 32D, &c. In the forms with separating vowels, the tone is 
moved forward to these vowels (or to the final syllable, cf. ee), &.g. 
Map, NZD, &c.; except before the endings O and jN in the perfect, 
which always bear the tone. This shifting of the tone naturally 
causes the shortening of the merely tone-long vowels é and 0 to % and 
a (or 6, see n), hence MADT from ID3, 130A from 2D°; on cases in 
which the vowel of the preformative becomes $%wd, see above, f. 

Z 8. In several verbs y”y, instead of Pra, Pu‘al and Hithpaél, the 
less frequent conjugation Pé‘él, with its passive and reflexive, occurs 
(most probably on the analogy of the corresponding forms of verbs YY, 
ef. § 72m), generally with the same meaning,! e. g. boty to ill-treat. 
passive bbiy , reflexive Ddiynn (from bby ; ef. the Hithpoel from yn 


Sea ee 
1 Sometimes both Pi‘él and Pé‘el are formed from the same stem, though 
with a difference of meaning, e. g. YS to break in pieces, ys to oppress ; in 
to make pleasing, pin to have pity; AAD to turn, to change, DA\D to go round ‘to 
encompass. . 
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and 18 Is 24%"); in a few verbs also Pilpal (§ 55 f) is found, e.g. 
bapa to roll, Hithpalpel babann to roll oneself (from bby) ; imperative 
with suffix nyo Dewalt her, Pr 48; YWYY to comfort, to delight in; passive 
YWYY to be caressed (from YYW). These forms cannot appear in a 
biliteral form any more than P7él, Pu‘al, and Hithpa‘édl—For 25M 
28 22” read, according to p 18”, Wann, 


Remarks, 
I. On Qal. 


1. In the perfect, isolated examples are found with 6 in the first syllable, 72 
which it is customary to refer to triliteral stems with middle 6 (like by 
§ 43 @); viz. 3199 they are exalted, Th 24% to DID ; 24 they shot, Gn 49% to 2; 
I} Is 1 to 7AN. But this explanation is very doubtful : si especially is 
rather to be classed among the passives of Qal mentioned in § 52 e. 


2. Imperfects Qal with 6 in the second syllable keep the original @ in the 70 
preformative, but lengthen it to d@, as being in an open syllable, hence 1m, 


a, Ty), oe ya (trans. he breaks in pieces, but YI) intrans.=he is evil) ; 


imperfects with d have, in the preformative, an 2, lengthened from 7%. See 
the examples below, under p, § 63 ¢ and ¢, § 72, and specially Barth in 
ZDMG. 1894, p. 5 f. 


The Holém of the infinitive, imperative, and imperfect (ab, 3") is only tone- 
long, and therefore, as a rule, is written defectively (with a few exceptions, 
chiefly in the later orthography, e.g. “i¥ bind up, Is 81%; bia y 375; Dit 
ver. 7; 1129 for 195 to plunder, Est 318, 811), When this 6 loses the tone, it 


becomes in the final syllable 6, in a sharpened syllable w, or not infrequently 
even 6 (see.above, k). Examples of 6 are: (a) in a toneless final syllable, 1. e. 


before Maggeph or in the imperfect consecutive, za (rin) to rejoice, Jb 387; aD} 
Ju 1138 (once even with zw in a toneless final syllable, py Ex 16%); on the 
other hand, in the plur. 1D, Sem. m°aDA) oe) before a tone-bearing 
afformative or suffix, e. g. imperative 2nd sing. fem. 71, 2 (ef. #); 123 pity me + 
rap Jer 50%; paws Pr 118 Q¢ré; 330A Ex 1214 (for the defective writing, 
of, 3790" Jb 407), In 320) Gn 43%, Is 301° (for 720) this } is thrown back 
to the preformative. C 
On the znd plur. fem. imperat. ny make yourselves naked Is 3211, ef. the g 
analogous forms in § 48 7.—Quite abnormal is the infinitive absoiute nya Is 240 
(as 7 follows, probably only a case of dittography for yh, ef. Ip Nu 237 and 
by Ru 21%); so also are the imperatives ‘nap Nu 221-17, and ‘POTN g28haar. 
with 7 paragogic. We should expect nap, mi. If these forms are to be 
read qiballi, *éralli, they would be analogous to such cases as M1213 (§ 90 4), 
the addition of the paragogic Me causing no change in the form of the word 
("AP like “}1 above), If, however, as Jewish tradition requires, they are to 
be read gaballi, ’dralli, then in both eases the Qames must be explained, with 
N 2 
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Stade, as the equivalent of 6 cd-nap, &e.; ef. §9 v). Still more surprising 
is 3222 curse him, Nu 23}, for 93 or /3).1 
Pp 2 Exaniples with Pathak in the infinitive, imperative, and imperfect are 
2 (in D129 to prove them, Ec 318); IIs 451; qW Jer 5°; piwa in thetr error, 
Gn 68 (so ‘ed. Mant., but there is also good authority for Diva, from 
‘Y= wy = Y8 and D3 also; so Baer and Ginsburg). Also by take away, 
y 119%; and the imperfects DM) it is hot, Dt 19%, &c. (on the é of the preforma- 
tive cf. m) ; WO it is bitter, Is 249; TY it is straitened ; 1) it ts soft, Is 74; ovnA 
it is desolate, Ez 1219 (in pause ovn Gn 472°) ; 55m she was despised, oo 164 (but 
elsewhere in the impf. consec. ao the tone on the penultima, e. g. aya Gn 32°, 
&e. ; yy Gn 21", &c., ef. Ez 19"); in the 1st sing. imperfect DIYS ty 194, abnor- 
mally written fully for DONS, unless DAN is to be read, as ‘in some MSS., on 
the analogy of the 3rd sing. DAY. —In the impf. Qal of Shy the ane of 


Hb 2° varies between ela (Baer, Ginsb.) and ira (ed. Mant., Jabl.).— 
The following forms are to be explained with Barth (ZDMG. xliii. p. 178) 
as imperfects Qal with original 7 in the second syllable, there being no 
instances of their Hiph‘il in the same sense ; bay Gn 291; ja) Is 315, &e. 5 
FD) Ex 4c, y 914, &c.; perhaps also ny syn 1 Ss 3" and bay Jb 3175, &e.; in 
accordance with this last form, bm(3) « Jb 203 would also be. an infinitive Qal, 
not Hiph‘l (for nna), as formerly explained below, under w. Finally the 
very peculiar form yA Ju 9 may probably be added to the list. 


q Imperfects, with an original u in the second syllable, are also found with 
this 7 lengthened to % (instead of 0), e.g. JI), if the text is correct, in Pr 296 ; 


atl W 916 (unless it be simply an imperfect from TW to be powerful, to prevail) ; 
yn Gf from py) Is 424, &. (also defectively YUS v 18°95 but in Ee 128, 
according to Baer, YOO); OAH Ez 2411 (on the sharpening of the NM ef. g 


above).° 
7? Asimilar analogy with verbs VY is seen in the infinitives maid (for 3) 


Be Hiczos ipna Pr 837 ef. pana Pr 82°) for ipna, and in the imperfect VION 
Gn 272, (The forms Mi3M in y 77°, niy Ez 363, nibh ay mille formerly 
treated here as infinitives from Y” stems, are rather to be referred to n% 


stems, with Barth, Wurzeluntersuchungen, Lpz. 1902, p. 21.) On other similar 
cases, see below, ‘under ee. For examples of the aramaizing imperfect, see 
above, g. 


S 4. In the participle, the aramaizing form TONY for pow occurs in 
K*thibh, Jer 3016 (the Q@ré indicates a participle from MDW) ; ; mys Paz pte 


appears to be a contraction from ny, part. fem. = breaking in pieces. 





1 For 43 as suffix of the 3rd person a parallel might be found in iw, 
§ 100 0, and probably also in the Nin of the Phoenician suffix D9: ef. Bar th, 
ZDMG. xli. p. 643, and the note on § 100 0. 

2 Also in Ez 68, instead of nn, which could only come from ow 
wn i is mtended, and WOW? i in tie. same verse is probably only an error ie 
WY, 


3 According to Stade, Grammatik, § 95, Rem., the pronunciation with a, 
sinee it also appears in Neo-Punic (and i in Western Syriac, see Néldeke, Syr, 
Gramm., § 48], was that of everyday life. 
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II. On Niph'at. 
5. Besides the ordinary form of the perfect 3D] with Pathah (in pause 


3D2) and the participle ADJ with Qames in the second syllable, there is also _ 


another with Sere, and a third with Holem, e.g. perfect DID) it melts, Hz 2132, 
225; nad (for NADI) Ez 267; part. DID] molten, 1 S 15%, Na 211; bp) it ts 
a light thing, 2 K 201°, Is 498 (perf. Spy) ; ( with 6, e&.g. sb59 they are rolled together, 
Is 34; ef. 6319, 642, Am 311, Na 112, Ke126, In: the fapened with 6 in the 
second syllable, on the analogy of ene VY (from which Kénig would also 
explain the perfects with 3), we find AA thou shalt be brought to silence, Jer 48? 
(unless this form should be referred to Qal with Qimhi, Olshausen, Konig) ; 
YIN) he suffers hurt, Pr 1115, apes yor (for tirrds) Ez 297; with @ in the 
second syllable ban she profanes herself, Ly 21%, but DOs), Ez 2276, and on} 
Is 48", nn) Is78,&c. For infinitives, cf. DIM to melt, y ‘688 (as inf. constr. + ; 
28 1710 as inf absol.) ; again, with compensatory lengthening in the first 
syllable, Sha Ez 20°, 14%, but with suffix boa Ly 21*; also 3M to be 
plundered, and pian to be emptied, Is 24°; in the apenas, only man be ye 
clean, Is 52%. On win get you up, Nu 17%, and the correcrondine imperf. 
34) Ez 1017, &c., ef. 72 dd: 

Examples of the perfect Niph‘al with sharpening of the initial syllable are, 
bn it is profaned, Ez 2216 25% (from bbm) ; 1) (from VIM) y 694, 1024 (also 
12 Jer 6°) ; NM) sractus est (from NNM) Mal 25; ef. with this in the participle, 
shialah (for nihhamim) Is 575, and DYN Mal 3°: in the imperative and infinitive 
Niph‘al such a virtual strengthening of the guttural after preformatives never 
occurs. —The occurrence of wu instead of 6 as a separating vowel in the perject 


3757) Mic 2¢ is abnormal. 


ItI. On Hiphtl and Hoph‘al. 


6. The second syllable in Hiphtl sometimes has Pathak instead of Sere, 
especially under the influence of 4 and the gutturals, e.g. perfect WO he made 
bitter, NWI he bowed, ABM he hath broken, Gn 1714, in pause, ef. § 29q; other- 
wise TB, plur. Palatal Is 245. In Sn p 331°, Ez171, cf. y 89%, and in 
myn Ho 84 (perhaps also in jn) Hab 217, but cf. § 20 m) there is an 
assimilation to the corresponding forms of verbs WY, see z Also WN 
Dt 2852, 1 (in pause) Is 18°; inf. 7309 to cleanse, Jer 41, in pause. But 
also with other consonants, e.g. A 2 K 23), 2pm Is 8%; Fan Jb 2316; 
plur. 3207 rots) (and so usually in the 3rd plur. perf, except before 7 
and gutturals, e.g 8. IN) ; 3 imper. yn besmear, Is 61°; plur. wn be astonished, 
Jb 21°; imperfect yin Thou dost afflict; 3 part. Syn (on @ in the first syllable, see 
under 7) shadowing, Ez 31° (but J‘D) Ju 3% is assimilated to the form of 
verbs ¥”, unless, with Moore, we simply read 9D%, or, with incorrect 
spelling, JD. So in the imperative won Ju 16% Q@ré, and in the infinitive 
yona Is 33'). 


‘The @ of the second syllable, when without the tone, may become 4, e.g. 7 


2 dna Gn 317 (see alsox). It is unusual (ef. § 53 ) to find the @ written 
fully as in the infinitive wpnD Ze 111°, Instead of Hateph-Pathak a Hateph~ 


u 
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S°gh6l is found under the preformative in Abdpn 28 19/4, and a Pathak 
occurs before fi (with a virtual sharpening of the M) in such forms as 
nant Is 9°; ef. Gn 118, Dt 2%, 3%, 1 § 2215, Est 6'%—in all these cases 
before A .—On bna Jb 29%, see above, p: on ‘ANN Jer 49°7, see below, dd. 

Pie mae: imperfect consecutive of verbs whose second radical is a guttural, 
@ ig retained (§ 22 d) in the second syllable instead of ¢, e.g. yay 1K 16%: 
so also with “, as ayy 2 Ch 280, Dt 2®°—but ef. also ata) Neh 4. 

Y 8. Aramaizing forms (but ef. Rem. to § 67 g) in Hiphil and Hoph‘al are, 
3p Ex 1318, &c.; ef. Ju. 15725 5 nnd Ex 2374, but read DEON from 1) ; 
sna" Dt 14 (ef. Nu 14%), but 32D" Ju 18%, 1 $ 58, 2 Ch 29°; Sn iota 
Ev 391; DAA Jb 22°; without elision of the 7 (ef. § 53 @), bray 1 K 1827, 
but Jer 94 ban, Jb 139 AT mh; with 7 in the second syllable pry Jer 497° 
Ons eet Dw) Nu 215° );) im ren perfect moan Lai’ In Hoph‘al, 3) Mae are 
brought low, Jb 2424; ND he is smitten, Is 24) (plur. 3D" Jer 465, Mi ais 
pause, spn Jb 167, but also wa) Jb 42 (so Baer, Ginsb., ‘but ed. Mant., oe, 
ae with 6 in the initial Syllable: main (infinitive with suffix = mDvT, 
ch. § 91 ec) Lv 264%, ef. 2 Ch 3071 ; newna, with irregular syncope fox 
wD, Ly 264. 

a: IV. In General. 

+ 9. Verbs 3”) are most elosely related as regards inflexion to verbs VY 
(§ 72). The form of verbs )”) is generally the shorter (cf. e.g. 3D) and 
Dp, 3D} and D'pm); in a few cases, however, the two classes exactly 
coincide, e.g. in the imperfect Qal and Hiphil with wdw consecutive, in Hoph‘al 
and in the less common conjugations (see above, 2). 

aad to. The developed forms (with three radicals), as mentioned in a, are 

especially frequent in the 3rd sing. masc. and fem., and the 3rd plur. perf. Qal 
(i.e. in forms without an afformative or with an afformative beginning with 
a vowel) of transitive verbs, or verbs, - at any rate, expressing action, e.g. 
31D, 35D (but before a suffix also AD, as well as 2230, IY, &e.) ; 
pot, mort, "DAN, &e. Sometimes the contracted, as well as the uncontraeted 
form, i is found, eg g. TA to pune, plur. Wa 5 in other parts, only WB Des 
as well as 30133 Dt-3%; mbt Ze $1416 a mi Jer 4%. Other examples of 
biliteral forms in 2nd sing. masc. are Dt 251%, Pr 30%; in 1st sing., Jos 5°. 
Apart from Qal the only example of a developed form is ‘AANA Jer 49°". 


bb On the other hand, the biliteral forms are the more common in the 
ard sing. and plur. of perfects which are intransitive, and express a state ; ef. 


pt Dt 9?! ae yay) Pa; elsewhere atnays, a transitive verb) ; NM, fem. nn. 

WD, fem. nv (for mara) WS, fem. my (ef. ata) Ez 24%); 31, mw, bos 
mn, DF, fen ; plur. 1H mA, &e. (but on the tone, cf. ee below). Exception, 
neiety wb 68, 

CC The intransitive but developed perfects 4 (also 157), bbn nT, WI 
(in pause 7), ID, nwwy (plur. in pause wey Y 3144), abby, sine (alsa 
3nw), almost all ee as May er Lambert sete? at least an achite: not 
a stative meaning. Triliteral forms of the injinitive after 5 are 330? Nu 214; 
THT Ter 474; 195 Gn 312 (also 35 Gn 38%); ef, also pnd Is 47™, in 
subordinate pause, for DION? ; ; with sup p322m5 Is 3043, and, ‘from the same 
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form Bn, with retraction and modification of the vowel, mam y 10214; also 
niny Is 6014, 1a 1S 252, pbD3 Ts 1038, nya Pr 88, aWy¥2 Pr 268,—Imperatire 
ow Jer 4978 (cf. § 20 b, and ibid. also on 2390 y ol) 3 in the imperfect, 
shy Na 37 ( 688; cf. Gn 314°) from 333; the strong form here, after the 
assimilation of the Nin, was unavoidable. On the other hand, DTW Jer 56 is 
anomalous for pw (Pr 11° Q%é; the eastern school read the Po' el Daw 


in the K¢thibh) ; the strengthening of the second radical has been afterwards 
resolved by the insertion of a vocal Seca. Cf. also an Am 5) (elsewhere 


thy). In Niph‘al, the triliteral form aa is found, Jb 112; in Hiphil, all 
the forms of }39, thus imperative wd, imperfect PA; infinitive onwn 
Mi 6%; participle DOWD Ez 31% That the developed (iriliteral) forms 
possess a certain emphasis is seen from their frequent use in pause, as in 
y 118" after a biliteral form (3333D-D) ‘93D). - 


11, The above-mentioned (see g). neglect of the strengthening in aramaizing dd 
forms, such as 23) and the like, occurs elsewhere tolerably often; in the 


perfect Qal OA for win Nu 1775 (Jer 4438; cf. above, e); imperfect maa 
15 1436 Gees parag. without any influence on the form, cf. 0); even with 


the firm vovel reduced to vocal Swe ; nb Gn 117 for nds (cohortative 
from bba) ; wy, for a9 ibid. ver. 6, they purpose ; following the analogy of 


verbs VY, TWN (see above, r) ; from intransitive imperfects Qal, YF Is 49% 
( plur. mase. Jb 187); wT. Neh 2°; also npn Ez 6° (for which read 


OT = Um) might be epiained in the same way.—FPerfect Niph‘al nap? 
for B52 Ez 417; 31) Ju 58 for 342; OP? for OM? Gn 171 (as if fron 
dip ee pa) to creumeuen ef. Is 19%, ‘Jer Sit; imperfect nopron Ze 1412; 
participle DDN, cf. u. So also YD) 1 Saat NYS? Gn 9% (cf. Is 33), are 
perfects Niph‘ al from P¥D (= 738), not Qal eas yb). —In Hiphil ApAR (for 
MDMA) Ju 1619 (2S 15%) ; mya for yyy Pr 7’ (cf. Ct 6", 7"). 

No less irregular is the suppression of the vowel of the stem-syllable in 
po75n> Ly 2615,—On the perfect yb Pr 267, cf. § 75 u. 

12, Cases in which the tone is thrown forward on the afformatives (see CC 
k) are (a) in the perfect, the 1st sing. regularly (but cf. nym Jer 1018 before 
pid) after } consec.. Ex 3312, 2 K 1994, &ec., also Is 4416 cnien before 4) ; 
y gait (but the text is pail; corrupt ; see the Lesiccity 1165, perhaps also 
Jb 1917, 3D) (though in this passage, and in y 17°, the form might be an 
infinitive in 6th ; see Delitzsch on Jb 191”); in the ee sing. nn yp) [before 
N) Dt 251%; in the 3rd plural, 127 multi sunt, p 3%, 104", Jer 55,18 2510 ; 33 
they are soft, W 552? abp they are swift, Jer 413, Hb 18; 33) they are pure, Jb 15), 
DIAS VOWED Tag they did Bes Hb: 3%; an they are burned, Is 248. A by-form of 
ang Q’Y, cf. § 72 dd) is way y 49, 73%. 

(0) In the imperative (a command in an puppans tone) 57 ss Is 54}, Si 
Lp'3** ie 214 Pa) Is 44, 4938, Jer 317 (but 24 lament, La 21%), un keep (thy 
feasts), Na 21, Jer 7?°; ayy (=Nsy) before &, Y 68%. On the retention of the 
short vowels % (6) and 7 ; before Dages forte, in place of the tone-long 6 and 2@, 


see above, k; on the change of the vowel of the preformative into Swi 
when it no longer stands before the tone, see g. 
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§ 68. Verbs x’ e.g. b28 to eat. 
Brockelmann, Semit, Sprachwiss., p. 140 ff. ; Grundriss, p. 589 ff. 


a So far as & retains its full consonantal value as a guttural, these 
verbs share all the peculiarities of verbs primae gutturalis, mentioned 
in § 63. They are, however, to be treated as weak verbs, when the 
® loses its value as a consonant, and coalesces with the preceding 
vowel (originally short) to form one long syllable. This takes place 
only in the following very common verbs and forms, as if through 
phonetic decay :— 

b 1. In the impenfect Qal, five verbs (viz. T28 to perish, TIS to be 
willing, 028 to eat, VX to say, NES to bake) regularly make the & 
quiesce in a long 4, e.g. Sox, In a few others the ordinary (strong) 
form is also in use, as INN) (18 times) and WN", (3 times) he takes hold ; 
ADS (see h), also FON, he collects. This 6 has primarily arisen from an 
obscuring of @ (§ 9 q), and the @ from 8—, the weak consonant X 
coalescing with d to d; ef. § 23 a. : 

c._ In the second syllable 6 (for original %) never appears, but either ¢” 
or &; and in pause almost always @, even before the tone-bearing 
heavy afformative jf}, e. g. poo? Dt 18', without the pause 3028 Dt 4”. 
In the 3rd sing. masc. and 1st sing. of WO, however, @ is always 
retained in pause, 78 and WO¥; but in the 2nd mase. WN 1 K 5%, 
in the 3rd fem. W28F Pr 17'; in the plural WON Jer 57, b 145°", IONA 
Jer 23°, with S’golta; cf. also D2kn 181’, &c. But with conjunctive 
accents in the body of the sentence, @ (as being a lighter vowel) is 
used, €. g. ap) TANF yy 9”, but in pause TINA y 1°; cf. a similar inter- 
change of @ and din § 65.¢. The 3rd fem. plur. impf. always has the 
form npaNn Ze 11°. 

a When the tone moves back, the final syllable of the imperfects of 
Tas and D3R, with a conjunctive accent, also always takes Pathah, 
e.g. DY TN) Jb 3°, bon and he did eat; in WON the loss of the tone 
from the final syllable only occurs in the form with waw consecutive 


1 So in the modern vulgar Arabic of South Palestine, yw’kul (he eats) 
becomes ydkul. 


2 On this @ (originally 7) as a dissimilation from 6 (originally %), ef. § 27 w, 
and EF. Philippi, in the Zeitschrift fir Volkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft, 
xiv. 178. The latter rightly observes that the existence of an original w in 
the imperfect of bors is indicated by the form of the imperative Sox, the Arabic 


ya'kul and the Aramaic DON), as well as by the fact that JAN. and RDN’ 
are found along with INN) and *|DN. ee oid 
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(but never in the rst sing. YON), ; ef. Pak ,), and then the final syllable, 
if without the pause, always faked Seghél, “EN and he said (except 
19 TONAL Pr 7™), 


In pause, however, the imperfect consecutive (except the rst pers. of € 
28, see below) always has the form 53x (but plur. always WSN), 


ay TON; except TON" in the poetic portion of the book of Job, 
as 3”, 4’, &c., but not in 325, in the middle of the verse. The weak 
imuper fect of INS is always 1S and 18%, but in the rst sing., 
according to § 49 e, THe) Ju 20°; ef. 55k) Gno3” in pause.—N38 and 
NDS are, at the same ane cae ne hee imperfect NAN (§ 75 e) 


Before light suffixes the vowel of the second syllable becomes vocal S* wi, as 
Dz aN), 3209NN, but p2d2Nn .—In a few cases, instead of the 6 in the first ‘ 
syliable an é is found, which is due to contraction from the group - (or 
oe) in place of 3 e.g. ANNA it shall come, Mi 48, from nnn (from 
ANN) ; ; 308 (for any) yr love, Pr 87, also (four times) 358 Mal 12, &e,, with 
suffixes sank Ho 14°, &c. (but only in Ist sing., otherwise 378. , &e., 
from 3I8, 38) ; » “AN and I stayed, Gn 325, The infinitive Conair! of TON 
with Di is always sion | dicendo, for Tipyd, .—According to Barth (ZDMG. 1889, 

p. 179) dyn Nu 11” is to be foearded as an imgerfect Qal, without the 
obscuring ‘of x to 6, not as imperfect Hiph‘tl, since byx elsewhere occurs 
only in the perfect Qal and Niph‘al; on the original 7 in the second syllable, 


see above, § 67 p. For ado Jb 20% we should simply emend “D2Nn ; the 
view that it is imperfect Poa (which nowhere else occurs) can, as regards 
the change of 6 to 6, be supported. only by the very doubtful analogies of 
Wy 624 (see § 52 g) and y 101° Q°ré (see § 55 6), while the view that it is Piel 
((28n= ‘ONT =/DNN) rests on no analogy whatever. It would be more 
admissible to suppose that “INA stands for 7DNM, Pu‘al (cf. TaN for PN, 
§ 27 q); but no reason has “peen discovered for this departure from the 
natural punctuation ‘INN. 








2. In the 1st pers. sing. imperfect, where two x’s would ordinarily g 
come together, the second (which is radical) is regularly dropped 

(§ 23 f), as 78! (for TWNN), &c., and even plene DIN) Neh 27, &c., 
M218 yw 42. In the other cases, also, where the & is ordinarily 
regarded as guiescing in 6 or @, it is only retained orthographically, 
and on etymological grounds. Hence the possibility of its being 
dropped in the following cases:— 


Always in the contracted forms of FDS, as yon for FJDNA y 104”; AD’ h 
2 $ 6% (but for DN. Jb 277° read RDN = ADI with the LXX); ef. also in 








1 The regularity of this orthography indicates that the contraction of N& 
to @ in this 1st pers. occurred at a time when in the 3rd and 2nd persons the 
N was still audible as a consonant (which accordingly was almost always 
retained in writing). Nédldeke (ZDMG. xxxii. 593) infers this from the fact 
that also in Arabic the 3rd and 2nd persons are still written y@kili, @kiwlii, 
but the ist pers. *ahkuli, not ’a’hitli, 


2 


hk 


a 
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the rst pers. Mi 4° and DDN ISI 56, which is apparently (from the Metheg 

with the 4), intended for an imperfect Hiph'il; instead of it, however, read, 

with the Mantua edition, EDK (with 7, 4 according to § 60 f). But RDNA 


Ex 57 (for ‘Din), AON 1 S$ 18” (for ADI"), and #]DN’ Jb 271° (see above) are 
due toa mistake, since all three forms must be derived from the stem 5D, 
Furthermore, pI wy 1399 (where certainly “D2 is to be read) ; San Pr 11° 
(ef. § 75 hh); MBA 1 8 28%; {Di Ex 425; MA 2 S 19; WAL 2 S 20%; 
In thou gaddest about (from bi), J Jer 256 ; xy Dt 3371 (for An? as aceonding 
to other gees (on the analogy of the cases mentioned in § 75 D) NDP, 
xn) or xn. 


Paradigm I shows the weak forms of the imperfect Qal, and merely 
indicates the other conjugations, which are regular. 

Rem. 1. In the derived conjugations only isolated weak forms occur : 
Perfect Niphal WON} Nu 32°°, Jos 229; Hiph. dyn Nu 11% (but the statement 
in verse 17 is mOYN, therefore Bie 5 esally doubtfulis the punctuation of 
ppateey of Seite 3); ef. also en (6 from 4) Bae to eat, Hos 114; mya 
(6 from. d) I will destroy, Jer 46°; ani) 2 8 20° Q’ré (for TN) ; the Keihibh 
appears to require the Pi‘él 1, from NM) as a secondary form of IAN; but 
10) = 1085) for TON as imperfect Qal is not impossible. On MyIN} 
Neh 1338, ef. § 53 n.— Infinitive bon ») Ez 2138 (=/oxnd unless it is rather 
infin, Hiph. from by5) ; ; Participle } 3D giveth ear, Pr 174 (clearly by false analogy 
of verbs WY, for PIN12) 5 Imperative wn bring (from MMs) Jer 12®% (On the. 
same form used for the perfect in Is 2114, ef. § 76 d.) 

2. In the Pi‘ the & is sometimes elided (like 7 in Dopa, Spry, thus 
abn (as in Aramaic and Samaritan) teaclen, for APN Jb: aan bm Gf not 
a mere scribal error) for PS Is 13%; Pi c)) thou hust girded me, 2S 2249, for 
‘TUNA, as 185 TIAN Ez 2816 ; of. § 23 6. 


§ 69. Verbs ”s. First Class, or Verbs originally ¥’p, 
e.g. WW to dwell. 


Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss., p. 141 f.; G@rundriss, p. 506 ff. 


Verbs which at present begin with Yédh when without preforma- 
tives are divided into two classes according to their origin and 
consequent inflexion: (a) Verbs which (as still in Arabic and Ethiopic) 
originally began with Waw, e.g. 5) to give birth to, Arab. and Eth. 
walddd. In consequence of a phonets change which prevails also 
with few exceptions in the noun, this Waw in Hebrew and Aramaic 
always becomes a Yédh, at least when it is the initial consonant; but 
after preformatives it either reappears, or is again shaver! into 
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Yédh, or, lastly, is altogether elided ; (6) Verbs which (as in Arabie) 
originally began with Yédh (called Vert cum Iod originario, see § 70). 
A few verbs again (some with original Yédh, and some with original 
Waw) form a special class, which in certain forms assimilates the Waw 
or Yédh to the following consonant on the analogy of the Vin in 
verbs }”5 (see § 71). 


With regard to verbs 15 (i.e. “p with original Wav) it is to be b 


noticed that— 

1. In the imperfect, imperative and infinitive construct Qal there is 
a twofold inflexion, according as the Waw is wholly rejected or only 
changed into Yédh. The complete rejection (or elision) takes place 
regularly in eight verbs (see /) in the following manner : 

_A. Imperfect 3”, Y) with an unchangeable! Sere in the first 
syllable and original % in the second, which in the tone-syllable 
(according to § 27 c) becomes 2 (thus ab, 3 idea Bier 5. see 2), or, 
under the influence of a guttural, with d in the second (YT, YP’, 10). 

The tone-long @ of the second syllable is of course liable to be 
shortened or to become $d, e.g. awh, 11. , &c.; in the same way 
& becomes Sew i in such cases as yy, Ae A is feopthencs to Qames 
in pause (391) and before suffixes (OY). 

B. Imperative 1% with aphaeresis of the Waw and with tone-long 4, 
from 2, as in the imperfect. 

C. Infinitive naw from original Sibh, by addition of the feminine 
ending (n) lengthened to a segholate form; as in verbs }”8 (cf. § 66 8) 
this lengthening affords a certain compensation for loss of the initial 
consonant, 

Rem. Since the infinitives Ty's, AP) (see below, m) point to a ground- 
form di‘at, lidat, we must, with Philippi (ZDMG. xxxii. 42) and Barth (ibid. 
xli. 606), assign to nw, &c., the ground-form Sibt (which, therefore, 


reappears in ‘IY, &e.) ; ; the apparent ground-form ‘abt rests upon the law 


that the i of the stem-syllable is changed into a whenever the syllable 
becomes doubly closed by the addition of the vowelless feminine ending. 








1 The e of the first syllable is really é, not tone-long é, since it is retained 
not merely before the tone, and in the counter-tone (e.g pyT) Ho 14!°), 
but also in Was Ex 333517, It is no objection to this view that the scriptio 
plena of this é occurs (with the exception of 1) y 72*, elsewhere pointed 
1p) only in Mi 1® and Ez 35° K*th. ; in yw 138° the Masora prefers to point 
y’.—Of the various explanations of the é the most satisfactory is that of 


Philippi (ZDMG. xl. p. 653) that an original yalid, for example (see above), 
became yilid by assimilation of the vowel of the first syllable to that of the 
second; this then became yéléd instead of yeled, in an attempt to raise 
the word again in this way (by writing @ instead of 2) to a triliteral form. 


c 
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. 
dn more than half the number of verbs 15 the original Waw in the 
above-mentioned forms gives place to Yédh, which, unless it suffers 
aphaeresis (see f), appears :— 
in the imperatives P¥, wi and imfinitives 7b, N, as a strong 
consonant, but 
in the imperfect UI", properly yiyras, merges with the preceding 7 
into @. 
In the second syllable émperfects of this form regularly have d. 
e€ (a) That the latter forms are derived from verbs with an original Waw 
(not Yédh) is shown partly by the inflexion of these verbs in Niph‘al, Hiphtl, 


and Hoph‘al (where the original Waw reappears throughout), and partly by 
the Arabic, in which verbs )”“ likewise exhibit a twofold formation; cf. 


walédd, imperf. ydlidu, with elision of the Wau, and wigilé, yaugalu, with 
retention of the Waw. 

4 (b) Sometimes both forms, the weaker and the stronger, occur in the same 
verb; cf. p¥ 2 K 44! and p¥) pour, Ez 24° (cf. py 1 K 18%4 and the infin. 
Np¥ Ex 382") 3 Wy take possession, Dt 1, 1 K 21” (but ef. s), WI (in pause for 
WI) Dt 2%3!; plur. Ww" Dt 18, 9%, but also, with N__ paragogic, nway Dt 337%. 
In the imperfect Ip* Dt 3272 and 7p Is 101% it shall be kindled; “PN it was 
precious, 1 S 188 and “p* y 49° (ef. AP y 72™).—The form YM) Gn Ose, 

oe BS es 
for 3M), beside 121M) verse 38, is remarkable ; ef. § 47 k. 

(c) On V1] Ju 19% for TF and Iw Jer 427° for the infinitive absolute aie, 
ef, § 19 i.—But 12° Ju 5"8 (twice) is not intended by the Masora either as 
perfect (for TN, which really should be restored) or as imperative of 11%, 
but as an apocopated imperfect Pi‘el from 177 (=M91) to have dominion. 

h (@) The eight verbs,! of which the initial consonant in the above- 
mentioned forms always suffers elision or aphaeresis, are 1)° to bring forth, 
Rx to go forth, avn to sit, to dwell, mn to descend, also qbn to go (ef. below, x) ; 
and with @ in the second syllable of the imperfect, YT) to know, “TM to be united, 
YP to be dislocated. Examples of the other formation (W1, &e.) are ys 
oe wearied, PY" to counsel, }W% to sleep, NV. (imperfect NW, imperative ND) 
0 fear. : 


2 2. The original Waw is retained as a firm consonant: (a) in the 
infinitive, imperative, and imperfect Niph‘al, being protected by the 
strengthening, e.g. IW], IW, which are consequently strong forms 
like Spr, bpp . (6) in the Hithpa‘el of some verbs, e.g. YN from 
YT, NINNT from N>, TNT from 7; otherwise a radical Waw at the 
beginning ofa word is now found only ina few nouns, e.g. 37) offspring 
from 75. to bear. At the end of a syllable Waw with the homogeneous 


} A ninth 5D‘ to add, is also to be included. In the Mé%a‘-inscription 
]. 21, the infinitive is written napd (ef. ‘NBD’, 1. 29); hence read in Is ae! 
(Nu 32!4, Dt 2918) nao for NDD. The 2nd plur. masc. imperative YD Is ae 
Jer 71 corresponds to aw ; thus in proof of a supposed le) addere, there 
remains only NBOS Dt 327°, for which, according to 2S 128, read MDON, 
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vowel % coalesees into 7%; so throughout Hoph‘al, e.g. WN for 
hitwsabh ; but with a preceding a the Waw is contracted into 6 (3) ; 
so in the ont and participle Niph‘at and throughout Hiph'il, e. g. 
313 from an original néwsabh, YAN from an origiral hdwSibh. 

The first radical always appears as Yédh in the perfect and participle k 
Qal, WwW, &c., W, WW, even when } precedes, e.g. WY (but DAI’, 
aenalhe to § 24 b), ae throughout Pe and Pu‘al, e.g. bn to watt, 
13 to be born, and in the imperfect and participle bn, YR known 
(from YT), and, as a rule, also in Hithpa‘el, e.g. abn, 305, yong 
(as against YN, &c., with Wav). 


The beginner may recognize verbs 1B in the imperfect Qal partly by the L 
Sere under the preformatives ; in Néph‘al and Hiph‘il by the Wan Q, 5) before 
the second radical. (The defective writing, as in 3°), is rare.) Verbs 
VD have forms like IW (37), naw, in common with verbs j”B. Similarly 
Hopk‘al has the same form as in verbs y’Y and WY, 

Rem. 1. The infinitive Qal of the weaker form (nay, ground-form 3sibt, 72 
ny; ; ef. above, c) with suffixes is pointed as nly, a ine) (the strong form 
only in sw? Ju 14). The masculine form is very rare, e.g. YI to know, 
Jb 32610 as also the feminine ending TT, ©8- nyy? Ex ae mb Ig) au? 
(2k ve ; Jer 1371, Ho o!!; TV? to descend, Gn 463, where the change of 


the @ into yocal S¢wd is to be “explained, with Kénig, from its position 
between the principal and secondary tone. From }'1', under the influence 


of the guttural, nya is formed, with suf. ‘My, &c.; but from N¥', NNY, 
From ae there occurs in y 30% in Q%é "TD (the K*th. requires 77") a very 
remarkable case of the strong form (for TMD). For nd 1S 4” (generally 
explained as a case of assimilation of J to MN in the supposed ground-form 
ladt; according to Mayer Lambert pausal of nb =Tidt, see above, c) read 
simply nw. 

Examples of the strong form of the infinitive are xy to fear, Jos 225, with 7% 

preposition sb Is 5116 (but 2 Ch 317 according to Ben Naphtali 3b, where 
the ' is only retained or thographically, but is really assimilated to the D; 
the reading of Ben Asher, 71D, accepted by Baer, is meaningless) ; ried 
Bier sit; wb 18 16” is irregular, but probably xb (for Sap) is in- 
tended. With sug. 1D'D Jhb 384, cf. Ju 14, Ezr 3%; with M fem. nips 
to be able, Nu 142% On nya, which is likewise usually referred to this class, 
ef, the note on § jo a. 





1 9M2W} y 23° can hardly be intended for an infin. with suffix from ay, 
but rather for a perf. consec. from JW ; but read Iw}. 

2 The infinitives nyy and /1'7) belong to the sour ce marked E (Dillmann’s B) 
in the modern criticism of the Pentateuch. The same document also has 
17 to give, for NN; 7n to go, for nad; and ney to make, for nivy. See 
Dillmann, Die BB. Nuno, Deut., Jos.y p. 618. 
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OQ 2. The imperative Qal freqhently has the lengthening by T_, es. now 
sit thou, IT) descend thou. From 237) to give, Arab. wahabda, only, the imperative 


is used in Hebrews it has the form 5 give, lengthened naa generally with 
the meaning age, go to, hence in Gn 118 even addressed to several persons 
(Gn 2974 nan before NS to avoid the wisi): Sem. ‘20 Ru 3%, Mil’ra‘ on the 


analogy of the plural 1n (once in Jb 6” Pe before the tone-syllable ; but cf. 
Dt 32%), whilst, on the analogy of other imperatives Qal of verbs "5, ‘0, 334 
would be expected —On AY Pr 24%, ef. § 48 1. 

p 3 The imperfect with } elided takes & in the second syllable, besides the 
cases mentioned above (under f), also in TIM Jer 13%” (ef. La 3) and in 
the pausal form qb. Th 2771, &e. (from 355, see x) ; on IP Is 10% see above, /- 


The & in the second syllable, when followed by the afformative 1) (nA 


&e.), is in accordance with the law mentioned above (under c), by which 
& takes the place of 7 in a doubly closed syllable. Forms with @ in the 
second syllable shorten the @ to S%ghél, when the tone is drawn back (before 


a tone-syllable or after waw consecutive), e.g. xray Gn 44%3; Wh, aw; 


but @ is retained in an open syllable, even with Mil’ el-tone, in xxi Ex 1629, 
Ju 98%, in both casts with nasog ’ahor, § 29 e. The pausal is either of the 
form 1) Ru 4} or erlak y 1829; see Ist pers. sing., whether in or out of 
pause, is TIN), T1281, &e. , except Fe, Jb 19!, see x.—For YI w 13 38° (ef. the 
note above, on y and Bic ae: cages in § 70 d@) va is intended. 

Y The imperfect of the form wa is frequently (especially before afformatives) 


written defectively, in which case the 7 can always be recognized as a long 
vowel by the Metheg (see § 16 f), e.g. ‘Dy’ Is 40°, wl) Is 657 ; and so always 


wT they fear, as distinguished from NT they see (imperf. Qal of TX). —On 
Diysty Gn 50%, 248% K¢th., and yO" Ex 3082, see § 73 f. 

7 From 5p) to prevail, to be able, the imperfect Qal is by, which can only have 
arisen through a depression of the vowel from 25\) (ground-form yaukhal = 
ee to distinguish it, according to Qimhi, from bois, just as, according 
to § 447 b PS is differentiated from bipe. Cf. the Arabic yauru‘u (yéruus 
from waru‘a, yaugalu (yégalu) from wagila, ‘as also the vulgar Arabic (among 
towns-people) yisal, &c., from wasala. Others regard 93%) as an imperfect Hoph'al 
(he is enabled =he can), always used instead of the imperfect Qal ; ef., however, 
§ 53 u— an} occurs in Jer 3° as 2nd sing. fem. for ° 22), according to 


Konig because the 2nd fem. had been sufficiently indicated previously.— 
Further mn or ns is to be regarded with M. Lambert (RLJ. xkxvii, no. 73) 


as impf. Qal (not Hiph' il) of M1 to throw, shoot (the supposed impf. Qal D3) 


Nu 21°° is critically very doubtful). This is shown especially by the pas- 
sages in which the imp/. mW is immediately preceded by the imperat. -Qal 


(2 K 1337) or ingin. Qal (w 645), or is followed by the participle Qal (2 Ch 35% ; 
but in 2 S 117 by the participle Hiph‘il). 


§ 4. The attenuation of & to % in the perfect (in a toneless, closed syllable) 
which is discussed in § 44 d (cf. § 64) occurs in verbs ”D in a few forms 
of ap) Nu 117%, Jer 277, y 27, &c. (always after %), as well as of wr, e.g. 
prvi, &e., Dt 41, 81, 1714, 191, 261, 31° (always after %) for ‘). In both 
eases the attenuation might be explained from the tendency to assimilate 
the vowels, especially if ‘the initial 1 was pronounced, as in Syriac, like i 
(§ 47 0). In the case of wy, however, a secondary form Wy) (ef. § 44 d) is 
probably to be assumed, since in Arabic also the verb is waritd, The forms 
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Tw Ez 36% and mw ¥ 69°8, &e., are most ey explained from the 
return of this 

5. As an exception, the imperfect Niph‘al sometimes has a * instead of the t 
1,¢2. bis) and he stayed, Gn 8! (unless the Pi‘él or on", as in ver. I0, is to 
be read), ef. Ex 19; 1 S 13° K*thibh.—The first person always has the form 
IWAN, not IWAN, ef. § 51 p.—In the participle the plural ‘42 (from na’, 
with depression of 6 to %, cf. § 27 n) is found in Zp 318; cf. La 14 While ‘in 
these cases some doubt may be felt as to the correctness of the Masoretic 
pointing, much more is this so in the perfect 1p null’dhi, 1 Ch 3°, 208, for 
ane 43 which appears to be required by the waw in the initial syllable. 


6. In the imperfect Pi‘ elision of the first radical (*) sometimes takes place 2 


after waw consec. (as in the case of &, § 68k), eg. M3) for MAN) and he has 
grieved, La 3%, 99%) for 47%) and they have cast, verse 53, from ny; which may 
also be a true verb “5 (on the other hand, in bai VI) they have cast lots, 
Jo 48, Ob11, Na 319, a perfect Qal of TT! is required by the context; but as 
this, eine. a transitive perfect, ought to have the form pe inee according to 
§ 67 y perhaps we should read 37‘). So from a verb “5, of the second class, 
mwa for MVM, and he made it dry, Na 14; cf. DIWN 2 Ch 3299 Qéré (the 
K*th. points either to Pita DW or Hiph'ad DW), 


7. The imperative Hiph‘il, instead of the usual form ain, sometimes has i in 7 


the second syllable; N°¥5N Is 438; y DIN ¥ 94! (before M, hence probably 


a mere mistake for nypin). On the uncertainty of the tone in S27 Aywin 
see §53m. When closed by a guttural the second syllable generally ‘has. di, as 
pan, ywin, cf. also "ph Pr 2517 (as in the infin. constr. NDiN Ib 67°; see 
§ 65f). On the other hand, 2 always appears when the syllable is open, thus 

nwin, DwAN, and so also before suffixes (§ 61 g). NS‘ Gn 8!" Q’ré (K*th. 
Nxin, geo § 70 b) is irregular.—The jussive and the imperfect consecutive Hiph‘il 
when the tone is drawn back take S¢ghél in the second syllable, as in Qal, 
e.g. ADI that he may increase, Pr 1°, before np? ; ef. Ex 10% and Dt 36 after 

x; AD (ADA Pr 30° is anomalous) ; in pause, however, also Abin as 
jussive, Jb 40% (usual jussive in pause aw’, &c., which occurs even without the 
pause after waw consecutive, Gn 4711, Jos ae 2S 84, &c.). With a final 
guttural ys and noi (jussive) and MDM, &c.; with a final 7 in pause any 
Ru 214: on payw Is 354, cf. § 65 £).—On forms like PYM, see § 53 a 


In Hoph‘al 6 stands instead of 3, in poin (for pan) Ly 42528, mn 2) S208 7 


and PerneDs in xP (for 71) Pr 11%; but ef. Delitzsch on fhe, passage. — 
Ptep. nymD Is 12> Q@re (nya K*th).—An infinitive Hoph‘al with feminine 


ending occurs in npn Gn 40”, for nypn=/2n ; cf, above, ¢, on 77349, and 
§ 71 at the end. 


© 


8. The verb qbn to go, also belongs in some respects to the “5D class, since it q 


forms (as if from “aby imperfect qs, with waw consecutive Pa (in pause ab *4 
Gn 24°, &c.), Ist sing. PN) (but in Jb 19!° TN}) ; infinitive construct nab 
with suff. nod (S¢ghél under the influence of the following palatal, as in 
‘722, cf. also 1392) ; 3 imperative 32, “42, in the lengthened form m9 (as an 
interjection referring even to i scmnintie, Gn 19%, or a plural, Gn 3144) and oP 
(Nu 23%, Ju 19!8, 2 Ch 2517); Hiph. pin (also in Ex 2° sin 2nd fem. 
imperative is to be read for bn, which probably arose merely through 
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confusion with the following 472") 3 imperfect diy , but in the 1st sing. of 


the imperfect consecutive always TN) Ly 263, Am 21°, &c, Rarely, and almost 
exclusively late or in poetry, the regular inflexions of yon are also found : 
imperf. JOM. (Y 58°, &e. 5 but TDA Ex 6%, y 7395 ef. §64 a and h) ; qos 
Tb 1622, also MéSa‘ inscription, line 14, bn; infin. gon (Ex 3°, Nu 2215116, 1 
Ec 68°) ; imperative plur. 1327 Jer 51°. On the other hand, the perfect Qal is 
always 3ba, participle pi infinitive absolute son, Niph‘al yon, Pra 10, 


Hithpa‘él yoann, so that a * never appears unmistakably as the first radical. 
The usual explanation of the above forms is nevertheless based on a supposed 
obsolete qb. It is, however, more correct to regard the apparent >) 


forms of son with Praetorius (ZAW. ii. 310 ff.) as originating with the 


Hiph‘il, of which the ground-form hahlikh became halikh, and this again, on 
the analogy of the imperfect Qal of verbs N”D, hélikh. This hélikh being 


referred to a supposed haulikh (properly hawlikh) gave rise to new formations 
after the manner of verbs YD. 


§ 70. Verbs "5. Second Class, or Verbs properly "5, 
e.g. 10. to be good. Paradigm L. 


Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss., p. 143 ff. ; Grundriss, p. 603 ff. 


Verbs properly ¥’5 differ from verbs 1”5 in the following points: 
a1. In Qal the initial Yédh never suffers aphaeresis or elision ; hence 
the infinitive has the form U3,’ the dmperfect IO", YP", PI" (in pause 
p2"), also written 20°, &c.; and so always with a tone-bearing d in the 
second syllable, even after wéiw consec., e. g. ye, except yp) Gn 6% 
and 73") Gn 27", unless 7¥3 is to be included among verbs yb (cf. $33 
Is 43”). 

b 2. In Hiph‘il the original form 20° is regularly contracted to 2) 
(rarely written D3, JOM, &c.) ; imperfect WO”, ap), Instances of 
the uncontracted form are nw Pr 4”, according to Barth (see above, 
§ 67 p), an example of an 7-imperfect of Qal, since the Hiph’dl is other- 
wise always causative ; W'D (tmperative) y 5° Q°ré (the Kh. requires 
Q*ré), cf. Gn 8" Qeré; DDD 1 Ch r2?, to be explained as a 
denominative from ]"%; DVDS Ho 7” (§ 24 f, note), but perhaps the 
punctuation here is only intended to suggest another reading DIDS. 





1 Cf. above, m, note 2. 

apes may be inferred from ¥’a (="3) Is 27%, which with its fem. 
nya: Gn 87, is the only example of an infinitive construct Qal of these verbs, 
No example of the imperative Qal is found : consequently the forms 3%, &e. 


(in Paradigm L of the earlier editions of this Gram inf 
a ean mar), are only inferred 
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Rem. 1. The only verbs of this kind are: aD to be good (only in the C 
imperfect Qal and in Hiph‘il ; in the perfect Qal WO, a verb ’Y, is used instead), 
P2' to suck, 12 to awake, V3" to form (but see above, a), bby only in Hiph‘il 
bybvq to bewail, Ww to be straight, right, also wo (Arabic yidbisd) to be dry (but 
Hiph' al wean 28 198, on the analogy of verbs VD; on Is 30°, ef. § 72 ~), and 


the Hiph‘il |" (denominative from }'D°), infin. non? 2 8 14” to go to 
the right. 


2. In some examples of the imperfect Hiph‘il the preformative has been 
a aad added to the contracted form: 2% Jb 2421; 2” Tser5 23) 


5 bons Jer 4881; plur. sbybv 18 GES. Oe Us) 6514, Qimhi and others 
ae the above forms from a phonetic interchange of Yédh and He, arising 


from the unsyncopated forms brdiny, &e. (cf. Is 525). It is, perhaps, more 
correct to suppose that the regular forms (2°), PAI) were originally 


intended, but that in the later pronunciation the syllable was broken up in 
order to restore artificially the preformative which had become merged 
in the first radical. 


Isolated anomalies are: perfect Hiph‘il paei=ba)) Ez 36" with separating 
vowel (for 207) on the analogy of verbs yy; imperfect 3D for A 


r Kit; DN (émperfect Qal for YOM) Na 38; PIM imperfect Hiph'tl Ex 2°, 
either an error for PIM, or an irregular shortening of the first syllable, 
caused by the forward movement of the tone. Similarly, the Hiph‘il el pa 


(from yp) is always used instead of Pea from YP"; hence also nisypn, ‘NY pH, 
imperat. ay pn, infin. YYpi}.—On nvias) Na 14, see § 69 wv). 


, 71. Verbs 2. Third Class, or Verbs with Yédh assimilated. 


In some verbs ¥”5, the Yédh (or the original Waw) does not quiesce 
in the preceding vowel, but is regarded as a full consonant, and, like 
Nin,’ is assimilated to the following consonant. These forms, 
therefore, belong properly to the class of strong verbs. Assimilation 
invariably takes place in YS? (prop. ys) to spread under; Hiph‘tl Y°si, 
Hoph'al Y83; NS. to burn, imperfect N¥3, Niph‘al N81, Hiph‘il Msn 
(in Is 27* also PETS is to be read with Kénig; in 2S 14* the Masora 
has rightly emended the K%hibh MN 8171, which could only be the rst 
sing. perf. of a verb \”p, to the imperative MST) in agreement with 
the context and all the early versions); 43°, Hephitl V8) to place, 
HH ophial 413i}; and probably also in the forms ordinarily derived from 
383, viz. 33) (Wiph‘al), 183, 382, AVI; at any rate a stem J3° is 
fe plied by the Hithpa‘él ann ; nae of the anomalous 130M) Ex 24 
read with the Samaritan ay¥‘nni, i.e. A¥°NM. Besides the common 
form we find once P38 in Ts 44° (from P¥! to pour) with a transitive 
meaning, beside pyhy intransitive, 1 K 22°. Elsewhere the zmperfect 





1 These verbs, like verbs )” (cf. above, note on § 67 g), may perhaps have 
been influenced by the analogy of verbs }”5. 
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consecutive has the form P3¥% Gn 28", 35", &c., cf. § 69 f, where also 
other forms of PS. are given; 7¥" and 7¥ (Is 44”, 49%, Jer 1° Q’ré), 
from 7¥ to form, are, however, used in the same sense. Cf. also 
DIDS Ho 10"; mw (for ’M according to § 47 k) 186”; sb. 2 Ch aie 
(cf. § 69 n) and 78% Is 28. This assimilation is found always with 
sibilants (most frequently with y) except in the case of 22 1 K 3” 
(co ed. Mant., Ginsb., Kittel; but Jabl., Baer 72%) and in mea 
Gn 40”, Ez 16° (cf. npn verse 4), infinitive Hoph'‘al of 9D) (cf. 97393 
§ 69 t). 

§ 72. Verbs VY (vulgo Vy), e.g. DP to rise wp. Paradigm M. 

Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss., p. 144 ff. ; Grundriss, p. 605 ff. 


a 1, According to § 67 a a large number of monosyllabic stems were 
brought into agreement with the triliteral form by a strengthening, 
or repetition, of the second radical, i.e. of the consonantal element 
in the stem. In another large class of stems the same object has been 
attained by strengthening the vocalic element. The ground-form 
used for these verbs is not, as in other cases (§ 39 a), the 3rd sing. 
masc. perfect, but always the infinitive construct form (§ 39 6), the @ 
of which is characteristic also of the imperative and of the imperfect 
indicative Qal. These stems are consequently termed verbs \”p or 
more correctly (see below) WY. 





1 The term YY) was consequent on the view that the Waw (or * in the case 
of verbs “Y) in these stems was originally consonantal. This view seemed 
especially to be supported by the return of the Waw in Pit (iy, the } 
usually passing into » asin D3), ef. Arabic gdwwiméd), and by certain forms 
of the absolute state of the nouns of such stems, e.g. mp death, compared with 
HD to die. Hence in explaining the verbal, forms a supposed stem gawam 
(in verbs ”Y e.g. Yaya) was always assumed, and Dip. was referred to an 
original yaqwiim, the infinitive absolute D‘P to original gawim, the participle 
passive DX to original gawim. It must, however, be admitted: (1) that 
forms like Ti), 3p (see m) are only to be found in the latest books, and are 
hence evidently secondary as compared with the pure Hebrew forms DP, 
&c. ; (2) that to refer the verbal forms invariably to the stem Dip, leads in 


many cases to phonetic combinations which are essentially improbable, 
whereas the assumption of original middle-rowel stems renders a simple and 
natural explanation almost always possible. These ¥”Y stems are therefore 


to be rigidly distinguished from the real ”) stems of the strong forms, such 
as M1, Via, &e. (see below, gg).—As early as the eleventh century the right 
view with regard to ¥’) stems was taken by Samuel Hannagid (cf. Bacher, 


Leven und Werke des Abulwalid, p. 16); recently by Béttcher (Lehrbuch, 
§ 1112), and (also as to }”Y stems) especially by Miller, Stade, and 


Wellhausen (see above, § 67 a, note). On the other hand, the old view of 
} and » as consonants has been recently revived by Philippi, Barth, 


M. Lambert, and especially Brockelmann (op. cit.). 
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2. As in the case of verbs yy, the monosyllabic stem of verbs 1” b 
generally takes the vowel which would have been required in the 
second syllable of the ordinary strong form, or which belonged to 
the ground-form, since this is essentially characteristic of the verbal 
form (§ 436; § 676). However, it is to be remarked: (a) that the 
vowel, short in itself, becomes of necessity long in an open syllable as 
well as in a tone-bearing closed ultima (except 1 in Hophial, see d), e.g 
ard sing. mase. perf. OP, fem. mop , plu. wp , but in a closed beset 
np, &e."; (6) that in the forms as we now have them the lengthening 
of the original short vowel sometimes takes place irregularly. Cf. f. 

Intransitive verbs middle e in the perfect Qal have the form M2 he ¢ 
ts dead; verbs middle o have the form WS he shone, V2 he was 
ashamed, WO he was good? Cf. n—r. 

3. In the imperfect Qal, perfect Niph‘al, and throughout Hiphil and d 
Hoph‘al the short vowel of the preformatives in an open syllable before 
the tone is changed into the corresponding tone-long vowel. In Qal 
and Nph‘al the original @ is the basis of the form and not the % 
attenuated from & (§ 67h; but cf. also h below, on ¥39), hence D3P., 
for yadqdm ; DIP3 for ndgdm; on the other hand, in the perfect Hiph'il 
DP for higim; participle D'PD (on the Sere cf. z); perfect Hoph'al 
DPW for higam. 

A yowel thus lengthened before the tone is naturally changeable and € 
becomes vocal S¢waé when the tone is moved forward, e.g. AVN he will kill 
him ; so also in the 3rd plur. imperfect Qal with Nin paragogic ; nn: (without 


Nun any). The wholly abnormal scriptio plena of @ in WONT Jer 21! (beside 
“Oi in the same verse) should, with Kénig, be emended to WT; the 
incorrect repetition of the interrogative necessarily led to the pointing of 
the form as perfect instead of imperfect. —But in Hoph‘al the @ is retained 
throughout as an unchangeable vowel, when it has been introduced by an 
abnormal lengthening for the tone-long 6 (as in the Hoph‘al of verbs YY). 





7 In eee howeyer, always MDD ; also in Hebrew grammars before 
Qimhi ADP, ‘MDP, &e., are found, but in our editions of the Bible this cceurs 
only in pause, e.g. ‘MIP Mi 7%, uni De Ra Be 

2 According to Stade (Grammatih, § 385 ¢ and f) the e in ND is of the 


nature of a diphthong (from ai, which arose frcm the union of the vowel 7, 
the sign of the intransitive, with the @ of the root), and likewise the o in 
“is, Ke. (from au). But 6 (from au) could not, by § 26 p, remain in a closed 


penultima (nwa, &c.); consequently the o of these forms can only be 


tone-long, i.e. due to lengthening of an original 7, and similarly the @ of 
Nid to lene rbenine of an “original } t. This is confirmed by the fact that the 


6 in nva , nwa, wa is always, and in wa, 3rd plur. perfect, pearly. always 
(ihe anand are 11 to 2), written defectively. Forms like nwia, wia, 
Mik, &e., are therefore due to orthographic licence. 

02 
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f 4 The cases of mndenad ome lengthening mentioned in 6 are: 

; imperfect Qal DP. (also in Arabic ydqdmu), but jussive with normal 
lengthening (§ 48 9), OP’, with retraction of the tone OP* (yaqom), 
opt (in pause Dp’) ; imperative OP, with normal lengthening of the 
in the 2nd plur. fem. nap, since, according to § 26 p, the @ cannot 
be retained in a closed penultima; infinitive construct DY. In Hiph‘il 
the original ¢ is naturally lengthened to 7 (D°P, imperfect OY, yussive 
Op’, with retraction of the tone pp i Dp) ; on the transference of this 
2 to the Hiphtl of the strong verb, ef. § 53 a. 

g The following forms require special consideration: the participle 
Qal OP is to be traced to the ground-form with @ unobscured, Arab. 
gatil, § 9 q, and § 506. On this analogy the form would be gdim,' 
which after absorption of the % became OP, owing to the predominating 
character of the d. The unchangeableness of the @ (plur. D’DP, constr. 
PP, &c.) favours this explanation. ° 

h In the imperfect Qal, besides the forms with original % (now a) there 
are also forms with original gd. This @ was lengthened to 4, and then 
further obscured to 6; hence especially Nia) (82), NIN, &c., from the 
perfect NA he has come. In the imperfects “WS (but cf. HINA) 1 § 14”) 
and Wil) from the intransitive perfects WS, WA (see above, c), most 
probably also in 3N&) 2K 12°, NiN2 Gn 34” from an unused nix to 
consent, and perhaps in Oo 18 4°, &c., as in the cases noticed in 
§ 63 e and especially § 67 n, the @ of the preformative is lengthened 
from % (which is attenuated from original @) and thus yi-ba¥ became 
yi-bas, and finally yé-bd§. Finally the Niph. DYP3 (nd-qam), imperfect 
Dip from viggam, originally (§ 51 m) yingdm, arises in the same way 
from the obscuring of @ lengthened from d. 

2 5, In the perfect Niph'al and Hiph‘il a § is inserted before the 
afformatives beginning with a consonant in the 1st and 2nd persons, 
and * regularly (but see Rem.) in the imperfect Qal, sometimes also - 
in the ¢mperfect Hiph‘tl (as in APIA Ly 7*°, ef. nanan Mi 2”), before 
the termination of 7], As in verbs y”y (§ 67d and note) these 
separating vowels serve as an artificial opening of the preceding 
syllable, in order to preserve the long vowel; in the perfect Hiph‘ti, 
however, before the }, instead of the 7 an @ is somewhat often found? 
(as a normal lengthening of the original t), especially after waw con- 
ee neat ern ee 
_ * So in Arabic, prop. gd’im, since the two vowels are kept apart by the 
insertion of an N, cf. Aram. BN? ; but also contracted, as Sak, har, for sw tk, 
&c. (ef. Wright’s Gramm. of the Arabic Language, 2nd ed. vol. i. p. 164). 

2 Ow 18 67 (ef. 2 Ch 6°) could only be an orthographic licence for 
’lWi) ; perhaps, however, ” aaa) was originally intended. 
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secutive, Dt 4%, 30', as well as before the afformatives 09 and {MD or 
before suffixes, Dt 227, 1 8 6°, 1 K 8*, Ez34*. For in all these cases 
the tone is removed from the i to the following syllable, and this 
forward movement of the tone produces at the same time -a weakening 
of the ¢ to é; thus O'90, 7 nian (or ‘PT; on anya Ex 19”, ef. x), but 
MopT), &e., Ex 26%, &e.; Dt 4°, Nuprs? (eb, hover 93 PT Mi 5°). 
In the same way in the ist pers. sing. of the perfect Niph‘al, the 6 
before the separating vowel is always modified to @ (nit24p2) choy. 
In the imperfect Qal and Hiphtl the separating vowel ‘— always 
bears the tone (AIPA). 


Without the separating vowel and consequently with the tone- Jong d and k 
@ instead of % and i we find in imperfect Qal min (see § 76 9); 120A Ez 16 


(also AyIwWA in the same verse) ; navi 1S 714 (ef. Ez 35° Q%é; on the 
Kethibh mn cf. above, note on § 69 b) ; ‘ mK 18 1427 from “iN (Kuthibh 
mem and they saw, see § 75 0); ; in Hiphil, e.g . ADIN Ex 20%, also ‘Ni 
Jb ait; mdyny Jer 2276: maw Jb 201; with a separating vowel, e.g 

Ayyan Ly 430 ‘from Nj2. Seghil without * occurs in the imperfect Qal in 


nw Ez 13}9, Ze 117; and in Hiphil Mi 212: the DageS in the Nun is, with 
Baer, to be rejected in all three cases according to the best authorities. 
Wholly abnormal is APA Jer 44°, probably an erroneous tr el Ts of 


1" (for n2pA), unless it originates from an incorrect spelling mI pA or 
mop pN. 


6. The tone, as in verbs y”y (cf. § 67 4), is also generally retained / 
on the stem-syllable in verbs VY before the afformatives 1, 3, "—; 
thus mp (but also oP nta aKirg2; probably for the sake of rhythmical 
uniformity with the following oP my? ; after ewdaw consecutive navy 
1328") wp ? (but also MP, éfsls 28/, 20%; Na-3* 776° br5, He 4" 
wy Boo 3480 sePUeE before a following x, cf. § 49 1, Nu 13” apn 
Is 19'; before y, ~ 131', Pr 30%, La 4"); ‘IPA, WIP, bat before 
a suffix or with Min paragogic pip") aChi23 poipy Dt galt, Se: 

7. The formation of the conjugations Piel, Pw‘al, and Hithpa‘él is, m 
strictly speaking, excluded by the nature of verbs VY. It is only in 
the latest books that we begin to find a few secondary formations, 
probably borrowed from Aramaic, on the analogy of verbs yy (with 
consonantal 4, see below, gg); e.g. the Piel WY to surround, only in 
hy v 119"; and with change of } to ', 0°? Est 9%, 3%? Est 97, 
imp. mip2PN au 119, infin. D°2 Ez 13°, Ru 4’ &c., Est 9” &c., omperat. 
2°? yrr9%; OF) Dn x” from 3M to be guilty. The LMithpa'el 
syn Jos 9”, . which belongs to the older language, is probably a 
denominative from TS. On the other hand the otherwise less common 
conjugation Pélél (see § 55 ¢), with its passive and reflexive, is usually 
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employed in the sense of Pia and as a substitute for it, e.g. DRIP to 

set wp from DP; NN to slaughter, 18 143, 17°, 281°, from MD; 

DD to exalt, passive DD, from 04; reflexive TUYNT to stir up oneself 

(cf. YT? Jb 17° in pause) from WY; reciprocal WYANT to be ashamed 

before one another, Gn2”,. The conjugation Pilpél (§ 55 f), on the 

analogy of verbs y”y, is less common, e.g, 7020 to hurl away from 21D; 
303 to contain from 23 ; PP to destroy from TP. 


REMARKS. 
I. On Qal. 

” 1. Of verbs middle ¢ and o, in which, as in the strong verb, the perfect and 
participle have the same form (§ 50. 2), the following are the only examples : 
ND he is dead, fem. TMD, 2nd masc. MND (cf. § 44.9; § 66h); Ist sing. MD, 
m2) (even in pause, Gn 191°); plur. aD, 1st pers. nd, in pause wn ; Wa he 
was ashamed, AWA, nya, Dy, wa : “IN it has shone, plur. iN ; ANY to be good, 
120. Participles Ni) a dead man (plur, OND, ND); DWI ashamed, Ez 32°. 
For 74) Is 271! read 33, or, with LXX, Ty. 

0 Isolated anomalies in the perfect are: nav (with the original ending of 
the fem. for naw) Ez 46"7 (see § 44 f); NPY Is 2616 (see § 44 2).—In 23 
18 238 (for ND from ND) the 8 has been dropped contrary to custom. In 
382 Jer 2718 (instead of N32) the Masora seems to point to the imperfect WI 


which is what would be expected; as Yédh precedes, it is perhaps simply 
a scribal error. 


p The form DP occurs (cf. § 9 b) with & in the perfect, DNP Ho t0!4, also in 
the participles xd softly, Ju 4", YN poor, 2S 1214, Pr 104, plur. 1323; DONNY 
doing despite unto (unless DYONY is to be read, from a stem NW whence aS 
Ez 25%, 365), Ez 282425; fem. 1657; also in Ze 14° MON] is to be read with 
Ben-Naphtali for TIS. On the analogy of participles of verbs middle 6 (like 
D'Wia, see above) DIP occurs for DP 2 K 167 and even with a transitive 
meaning oid occultans, Is 257; DYDIA Ze 1c5.— Participle passive, Sy circumcised ; 
but JID a@ backslider, Pr 1414, and WWD put aside, Is 497 (cf. Jer 1715 Q¢ré), are 
verbal adjectives of the form gattl (§ 50 f), not passive participles. For 
DW hastening, Nu 32", read DIN as in Ex 1318; for ‘2% Mi 28 read ‘av, 

q _ 2. Imperfects in % almost always have the corresponding imperative and in- 
Sinitive ccnstruct in t, as Dip" , imperative and infinitive Dip (also defectively written 
DP%, OP); but wa he threshes (infin. WIA), has imperative wT (fem.), Mi 438 ; 
DAD it slippeth, infinitive DVD (p 38%, 46°) ; ef. M2 (also M49) Nu 11% and pia 
LEE A (elsewhere Vi3) with the iperfects m3} and yas ; tipd Is 302; 3\w 
Jos 249; DI Ez 1017 (verse 16 O34). - : 

L Where the imperfect (always intransitive in meaning) has 6 the imperative 
and infinitive also have it ; thus imperfect xia} (S39), infin. and imper. 8}2 or 
NO7; TN 28 2, is, THN: way, Wid, &c.—bip’ Ib 8! (if it be a verb 
at alland not rather a substantive) is formed on the analogy of verbs yy, 


* Int K 14” (AN23 before a genitive), 


the text is evidently corrupt: read 
with Klostermann after the LXX 7NO2, 
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since the imperfect of Bip appears as D3PN in y¥ 951° On the other hand 
pwpy (as if from WP, on the analogy of. xia’, &e.) occurs as imperfect of 
wip» (7B). The imperfect ps, with 6, Gn 6, probably i in the sense of fo rule, 
has no corresponding perfect, and is perhaps intentionally differentiated 
from the common verb vay to judge (from ipsa wy). Or can ry be a jussive 
after xd (ef. § 109 d)? Similarly (72°2) oY pinn xb might be taken as 
a ease of a jussive after ND, with irregular soriptio plena (as in Ju 16°), in 
Dt 716, 13°, 1913-21, 2512, Ez 511, 749, 818 910, But perhaps in all these cases 
Dsnn X? was originally intended, as in Is 1338, Jer 217, while cases like pn 
i 7218 are to be explained as in § 109 k.—The infinitive absolute always has 6, 
g. Wp Dip Jer 44° 

i In ie imperative with afformatives CDP , 31233) the tone is on the stem 
syllable (cf., however, ay Ju 5? pee ued varied from WY ; 3 also ay 
Ze 13’ and Is 51° beside 2 map 1543 Ze 9°; say Is 212, Ww wv 1167, 
likewise for BeeeiCa eA So also the lengthened form, as naw 
Jer 3% y 7® and my verse 7. But if an N follows in close connexion, hs 
lengthened imperative usually has the form mD%, &e.,1 in order to avoid 
a hiatus, e.g. Ju ard y 828; hence also before nim, Q*ré perpetuum ‘278 
(§ Hy €), &.g. 38, 77 mp (ef., however, in the same verse nay and in Jer 40°, 
naw before 8), and so even before 1 w 431, 742, &e. (73°). 

4. In the jussive, besides the form Dp’ (see above, f), Dip. also occurs t 
(as subjunctive, Ee 124; 31D3 W 8019 may also, with Delitzsch, be regarded as 
a voluntative), Scorrecly "written plene, and Dp (Gn 2751; ef. Ju 638, 
Pr 9116), which, however, is only orthographically” different from Dip (cf. 
Jer 46°). In the imperfect consecutive (OPA, in pause pp, see above, f) if there 
be a guttural or 4 in the last syllable, a often takes the place of 4, e.g. 
m3 and he rested ; yey and it was moved ; DH and he turned aside, Ju 418, Ru 44 
(Gistinpuished only by the sense from Hiph‘tl "DA and he removed, Gn 818) ; aia 
Ex 214, 2 K 5%, 175 (but also ah from both Wi to sojourn, and Vj to ine : 
ay (to be distinguished from aya and he flew, Is 6°) and he was weary, Ju 47, 
Testes 2S 21°> but probably in all these cases }Y) for )y' from Y% 
isintended. For ions 2 8 138 K*%th., the Q°ré rightly motte win. On 
the other hand, in an open syllable always WP, aD, &e. On DIPS) 
(228), see § 49 e. 

Examples of the full plas ending }} with the tone (see above, /) are WU 


pon Gres pa yp 104"; say Jo aon 


wm 


II. On Niph‘al. 


5: The form of the Ist sing. perf. MHDAP?, which frequently occurs (N2AD3 U 
miNBD, ef. also the ptcp. plur. pd) Ex 14"), serves as a model for the 
and sing. MiDsp3, nid), and the ist plur. 3993 ip) given in the paradigm, 
although no etaticas of these forms are found; but of the 2nd plur. the 
eee Paes eA NS SP de A ON oi tt Pee Ee 


1 Of, Delitzsch’s commentary on yj 3°. 
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only examples found have 6 (not %), viz. onyip3 ye have been scattered, Ez 117", 
2084-41, and oneps and ye shall loathe yourselves, Ez 2043, 36%1.—To the ? (instead 
of @) of the preformative may be traced the perfect “IY Ze 2% (analogous to 
the perfect and participle Sip), see below, ¢e), imperfect “iy? for yi“or.—The 
infinitive construct YA occurs in Is 2530; in “IN? Jb 33%, the Masora assumes 
the elision of the 7 (for sina) ; but probably rind (Qal) is intended (see 
3 51 1). —r1102 Is 143, 31D} Is 5918 are to be regarded as infinitives absolute. 


III. On Hiph‘il, Hoph‘at, and Pile. 
eS 6. Examples of the perfect without a separating vowel (see above, £) 
: NSN, &e. (see further, § 769); nnn (from MAND) for hémath-ta (cf. 
§ 20 ae 33 1st plur. perfect Hiph‘il from jiD 2 Ch 291%, even onion (§ 27 s) 
Nu 175, &.; cf. 2 S 13%, also LAT Ex i126, and MAM Ho 25; but 


elsewhere, with wdaw consecutive ADT Is.54°° cf Aba je 1618, and 
Aa Ex 2974, &c.—In these cases the 2 of the first evilable is retained 


in Fhe secondary tone; elsewhere in the second syllable before the tone 
it becomes — (1 Ch 1 512, &c.) or more frequently = and in the syllable 


before the antepenultima it is necessarily =r (e.g. ‘npn Gn 61%), Before 
a suffix in the 3rd sing. masc. (except Gn 40%) and fem., and in the 3rd plur., 
the vowel of the initial syllable is ay Seghol, in ake other persons always 
Flateph-Pathah (Konig) ; on inepn 2 K 92, w 8944, ef. Ex 19%, Nu 31%, Dt 48%, 
227, 242, 301, Hz 344, and above, 7. The 3rd fem. perf. Hiph. nnon tK 212 is 
quite abnormal for noon from MAD or ND, 

®  Asinverbs )’Y with MN for their first radical (§ 67 w), all the forms of 73) 
Ex 19” (where against the rule given under 7 we find j Andya with é instead 
of 7), Dt 8%, Neh 9%, Jer 421%, and “iP Is 41%, 4515, take Pathah in these 
conjugations instead of —. The irregular mniaviny Ze 1c® has evidently 
arisen from a combination of two different readings, viz. Dnlwin i) (from. 
aw") and oniavn, (from 33¥): the latter is to be preferred.—On wan and 
wain as a (metaplastic) perfect Hiphtl of WD, ef. § 78 b. 

Yy 7: In the imperative, besides the short form Dp (on awa Is 42% with 
Sillug, ef. § 29 q; but in Ez 21% for Ay in read the infinitive awn) the 
lengthened form npn is also found. With. suffix wD pT, &e. The impera- 
tive NIN Jer 1718" is “irregular (for 8AM Gn 43°) ; perhaps N20 (as in 
18 207; cf, 2 K 8%) is intended, or it was originally mos. 

% In the infinitive, elision of the 7 occurs in Sab) Jer 397, 2 Ch 311° (for 
N29) 5 ; M__ fem. is added in npane Is" 30754) ef, Est 218 and the analogous 
infinitive Haph' el in biblical Aramaic, Dn 520.—_As infinitive absolute PII occurs 
in Ez 714 (perh. also Jos 48, Jer 10%).—The participles have 2, on the analogy 
of the perfect, as the vowel of the preformative, like verbs )”) (§ 677). On 
id 2S 52, &e. (in K*thibh), see § 74 k. 

dQ On the shortened forms of the imperfect (OP, DP, but always NON; i 
the jussive also with retraction of the tone wiihy. 1 K 2°) see above, f. 
With a guttural or 4 the last svilatle generally has Pathah es in Qal), e. g: 
ay) and he testified, PEN as psi ny let him smell, 1 S 261; ny Gn 82! ; 1D) 
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and he took ciboay, | Gn 818, The ist sing. of the imperfect consecutive commonly 
has the form DIN Neh 2%, or, more often, defectively TS) 1 K 242, less 
frequently the form Iw) Jos 147.—For DS Zp 1? (after "ADN) and in 
verse 3, read IDS from AON, on the analogy of tals) § 68 g: similarly in 
Jer §18 DDK instead of DD‘ON, 


In the imnipen ‘fect Pélél the tone is moved backwards before a following tone- 
ey Mable; but without a shortening of the vowel of the final syllable ; ¢ erg, 


4} oan Prvgst ? Pala Jb 3514; cf. Pr 2323, and ace. to Baer ‘2 psinm 
Jb 3020 (ed. Mant., Ginsb. “s }22nN)), always in principal pause ; on the 
Metheg with Sere, cf. § 16f. . “As Pélal ef. yyy Ts 1619, 

As participle Hoph‘al avin occurs in ploseh connexion, Gn 4312; ef. § 65 d 

Peculiar contracted forms of Pélé (unless they are transitives in Qal) are 
9233") Jb 31%, Ty A414 5A} Is 64§ for 92329), &e. [but read 393254 
(§ 58 k), wyy or WIND, and 9229101) ; ; also pein Jb 174, for Onn —In 
Is 15° wpb appears to have arisen from the Pilpel mw, the d after the loss 
of the 4 having been lengthened to d, which has then been obscured to 6.— 
For the strange form 5 peoipna W 1391, which cannot (according to § 52 s) 
be explained as a participle with the omitted, read ’pntd2, 


IV. In General. 


8. The verbs 3’) are primarily related to the verbs )”Y (§ 67), which were 


also originally biliteral, so that it is especially necessary in analysing them 
to pay attention to the ‘differences between es inflexion of the two classes. 
Several forms are exactly the same in both, e.g. imperfect Qal and Hiph‘il with 
waw consecutive, the whole of Hoph‘al, the Prlel ogi verbs J, and the Péel of 


verbs YW”); see § 67 2, Owing to this close relation, verbs ”Y sometimes 
have forms which follow the analogy of verbs )”, e.g. perfect Qal TA he has 
despised (from Ti2, as if from y¥3) Ze 47°; perfect Niph‘al W2) Jer 48" (for 7i03 
from 3D, as if from V9). The same explanation equally applies to nop 4 
Jb 10! for mepa (ef. § 87 da) =m9'p2 from bap, and WPS Ez 6° (for Dip) ; ; 


wy Ez 10! om 049) verse 15 ; 250 (imperative) Nu 17°; ADY Mi 2°; 
Hiph' u perfect IN Is 18° for tn (ef. § 29 g), which is for NF from yh, On 
the other hand the imperfects “1D) Ex 48™ (unless it be intended for WD, 
ef. y 15*) and M5‘ Hb 28, are to be regarded according to § 109 i, simply as 
rhythmically shortened forms of ‘D" and M5’. 

g. In common with verbs }”) (§ 67 g) ver bs VY sometimes have in Niph‘al 


and Hiph‘il the quasi-Aramaic formation, by which, instead of the long 
vowel under the preformative, they take a ‘short vowel with Dage¥ forte in the 
following consonant; this variety is frequently found even along with 
the ordinary form, e.g. M'DiI to incite, imperfect ND? (also NDT, ND); 


DiI, imperfect 19D. to remove (from JD), also Hoph‘al IDiI Is 5914 (on pen 
ef. § 29 g); sometimes with a difference of meaning, as mon to cause to rest, 1 
but M39 Gepeniet M3°, consecutive ni Gn 39; imperative N20, plur. 30377) to 
set down; for Anan (Baer, Ginsburg 2) Ze 54 (which at any rate could 
only be exulaineds as an isolated passive of Hiph‘tl on the analogy of the 
biblical Aramaic NIP Dn 74) we should probably read nanan with 


1 As the passive of this Hiphtl we should expect the Hoph‘al N30, which 
is, no doubt, to be read for M337 in La 5°. 


bb 


CC 


dd 


cee 


SS 


a 


\ 
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Klostermann after the LXX. In Dn 8" the Khibh DYN is intended for 
a perfect Hiphtl. There is also a distinction in meaning between poy 
to spend the night, to remain, and pb Ex 167 Q’é (Kethibh 33)3h1 ; conversely, 
verse 2 Kethibh 3°, Q%ré IND), participle PPD Ex 16%, Nu 14%, 17%, to be 
stubborn, obstinate: in the latter sense from the form py only bh is found, 
Ex 173. Other examples are Niph'al WD) he was circumcised, Gn 1726F ; 
participle 3422 (from bap, not bp) ; NY] he is waked up, Ze 217 (see above, %) ; 
Hiph'it MOM La 18; 3932 Pr 4. 

Perhaps the same explanation applies to some forms of verbs first guitural 
with Dage¥ forte implicitum, which others derive differently or would emend, 


e.g. Wa) for vn and she hastened (from Wim) Jb 315; by) (another reading 
is py), DyA 18152, 2514 (1482 Q¢ré) from DIY or DY to fly at anything. Both, 
as far as the form is concerned, would be correct apocopated imperfects from 
nwn and nby cn”), but these stems only occur with a wholly different 
meaning. 

to. Verbs with a consonantal Waw for their second radical, are inflected 
throughout like the strong form, provided the first or third radical is not 
a weak letter, e.g. WN, imperfect wT to be white ; Yi, imperfect Yi)" to expire ; 
M1 to be wide; MY¥ to cry ; Pred Say, imperfect Say to act wickedly ; NAY to bend, 
Hithpa‘el THYNII to bend oneself; and this is especially the case with verbs 
which are at the same time nm”, e.g. MY, Pie MY to command, M4 to wait, 
MY) to drink, Piel WY) (on TIS Is 169, see § 75 dd) and Hiph‘tl NVI to give to 
drink, &e. phy: = 


§ 73. Verbs middle 7 (vulgo ’y), e.g. PB to doscern. 
Paradigm N. 


1, These verbs agree, as regards their structure, exactly with verbs 
VY, and in contrast to them may be termed %“y, or more correctly, 


‘‘ayin-t verbs, from the characteristic vowel of the zmpf., imper., and 


infin. constr. This distinction is justified in so far as it refers to a 
difference in the pronunciation of the imperfect and its kindred forms, 
the imperative and injin. const.—the VY verbs having 7 lengthened from 
original and *’y having? lengthened from original?. In other respects 
verbs ”’y simply belong to the class of really monosyllabic stems, which, 
by a strengthening of their vocalic element, have been assimilated to the 
triliteral form! (§ 67 a). In the perfect Qul the monosyllabic stem, as 
in VY, has @ lengthened from d, thus: NY he has set; infinitive ny 
infiritice absolute MW, imperative WY, imperfect WW, jussive NY 
(§ 48 9), imperfect consecutive nv).—The perfect Qal of some verbs 


2 That verbs YY and ‘”Y are developed from biliteral roots at a period before 
the differentiation of the Semitic languages is admitted even by Néldeke 
(Beitrdge zur sem. Sprachwiss., Strassburg, 1904, p. 34 ff.), although he contests 
the view that ‘N3’D and nian are to be referred to Hiph‘il with the preforma- 
tive dropped. 
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used to be treated as having a double set of forms, a regular series, 
and others like Hiph‘tl without the preformative, e.g. }'2 Dn ro!; na 
Dn 9?, also ra W 139°; nian thow strivest, Jb 33", also Adi fa.3 
The above perfects (2, 1, &c.) might no doubt be taken as forms 
middle ¢ (properly %), the % of which has been lengthened to 4 (like 
the & lengthened to @ in the imperfect Qal of Ds). It is more 
probable, however, that they are really shortened forms of Hiph‘il. 
This is supported by the fact that, especially in the case of P2, the 
shortened forms are few and probably all late, while the corresponding 
unshortened forms with the same meaning are very numerous, e. g. 
perfect P27 (but [2 only in Dn 10%), oninan, infinative PAT (but infin. 
abs. ['2 only in Pr 23); imperative {27 (only in Dn 9” 3) immediately 
before {2}, also 1*2 three times, and 12D y 52), participle }'12, 

lsewhere Hiph‘él-forms are in use along with actual Qal-forms with 
the same meaning, thus: 2) (also 2), A) placing (but only in 
Jb 4°, which, with the critically untenable ‘'wa Ez 217, is the only 
instance of DW in Hiph‘tl), 0°29 breaking forth Ju 20%, with infin. Qal 
ims ; whAD they rushed forth Ju 20%, with Un, ‘nYA , YS glancing, 
also in perfect YS; SPI he spat out, with imperat. Qal YP. As passives 
we find a few apparent cmperfects Hoph‘al, which are really (according 
to § 53 u) imperfects passive of Qal, e.g. Dm Is 66° from bn to turn 
round, WW from TY to sing, NYY from MY to set. 

2. The above-mentioned Hiph‘tl-forms might equally well be derived 0 
from verbs YY; and the influence of the analogy of verbs yy is 
distinctly seen in the Viph‘al ji22 (ground-form naban), Pélél 153, and 
Hithpélél j32N, The very close relation existing between verbs “y 
and VY is evident also from the fact that from some stems both forms 
occur side by side in Qal, thus from on to turn round, imperative also 
an Mi 4°; DY to place, infinitive construct commonly DY (28 147 
ow Q°re), imperfect Dy, but Ex 4” pity, In other verbs one form is, 
at any rate, the more common, e. g. 3 to ewult On only Pr23* K*thibh); 
from [> (perhaps denominative from 25) to spend the night, 5 occurs 
six times as infinitive construct, poh only in Gn 24”; but the zmperative 
is always pb &c.—Of verbs ”y the most common are MW to set, 
2") to strive, 11 to judge, WY to rejoice; cf. also perfect D3 (middle 


1 Since N33 y 1392 might be intended for nya, there remains really no 
form of j‘21 which must necessarily be explained as a Qal, except the picp. 
plur. Da Jer 497. Nevertheless it is highly probable that all the above 
instances of Hiph‘il-forms, parallel with Qal-forms of the same meaning, 
are merely due to a secondary formation from the imperfects Qal f\, DW , 
&e., which were wrongly regarded as imperfects Hiph'tl: so Barth, ZDMG. xliil. 
p. 190 f., and Nominalbildung, p. 119 f. 


X 
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Yédh in Arabic) to comprehend, to measure, Is 40 ; OY (as in Arabic 
and Syriac) to rush wpon, and the denominative perfect /'2 (from }YP) to 
pass the summer, Is 18°. On the other hand, 549°) and they shall fish 
them, Jer 16°, generally explained as perfect Gal, denominative from 
47 fish, probably represents a denominative P7'él, U1). 

C Corresponding to verbs properly ”“Y, mentioned in § 72 gg, there are 
certain verbs ’”Y with consonantal Yédh, as A'S to hate, FY to Saint, MO 
to become, to be, MN to live. : 

d Rem. 1. In the perfect Qal 3rd fem. sing. nydy occurs once, Ze 54, for nab) : 
with the weakening of the toneless @ to @ (as in the fem. participle m7 Is 59°); 
ef. the analogous examples in § 481 and § 80 ¢.—2nd sing. mase. naw w go®, Oeré 
(before Y; ef. § 72 s); Ist sing. once AY Y 73%, mil’ra‘, without any 
apparent reason ; Ist plur. 35) Ju 19} for ldan-ni. The lengthened imperative 
has the tone on the ultima before gutturals, M57" nan y 351; see further, 
§ 72 s.—Examples of the infinitive absolute are : 35 litigando, Ju 11%, Ib 407 ; 
Div Jer 421°; Ni ponendo, Is 227. On the other hand, ay) 2%) (for 3) 
Jer 50%, IM PD Pr 233, Onn Sin Ex 3016 K°th., are irregular and perhaps 
due to incorrect seriptio plena; for the last the Q%é requires bina On : 
but read bin sock. Slax. 

€ 2. The shortened imperfect usually has the form 2, cy, ny; more rarely, 
with the tone moved back, e.g. $b) a} Ju 6%, cf. Ex 23}, NVArON 1S 970. 
So with waw consecutive ny and he placed, ay and he perceived; with a middle 
guttural O72 py) 1S api (see § 72 ee) ; with 4 as 3rd radical, 7m Ju 5}, 
As jussive of 5. bn is found in Ju 19 (in pause) and Jb 172, for tn -—Hor 
AMENDS Pr 3% Keth. (Gre IM) read an. 

f 3. As participle active Qal 1b spending the night, occurs once, Neh 13%; 
participle passive DY Nu 2421, 18 9%, Ob*4; feminine naw 2.8 13°2, in the 
O%é, even according to the reading of the Oriental schools (see p. 38, note 2): 
the K*thibk has MY. A passive of Qal (cf. above, § 52 eands, and § 53 u) 
from OY may perhaps be seen in oye) Gn 5076 (also Gn 243% Kihibh ow) | 
@*ré DY); the Samaritan in both places has DW"), and also in 7D" Ex 30%, 
Samaritan ]Di‘. Against the explanation of ]D” as a Hoph‘al-form from 
FID, Barth (Jubelschrift. .. Hildesheimer, Berlin, 1890, p. 151) rightly urges 
that the only example of a Hiph‘il of 93D is the doubtful 1%, which is 
probably an t-imperfect of Gal.—The explanation of DW", &., as a passive of 
Qal arising from yiysam, &e. =yuysam (so Barth, ibid., note 1), is certainly also 


unconvincing, so that the correctness of the traditional reading is open to 
question. 


% * * * * ES 
gt In verbs 8”) the & always retains its consonantal value ; these stems 
are, therefore, to be regarded as verbs middle Guttural (§ 64). An exception 
is P32) Ec 12° if it be imperfect Hiphil of YNJ Gor YN3°) ; but if the form has 
really been correctly transmitted, it should rather ke referred to V33, and 
regarded as incorrectly written for Y2)- On 382 (from 713), which was 
formerly treated here as NX”), see now § 75 4%. os 
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§ 74. Verbs x”, eg. Nx to find. Paradigm 0. 


The § in these verbs, as in verbs Na, is treated in some cases as 
a consonant, i.e. as a guttural, in others as having no consonantal 
value (as a quiescent or vowel letter), viz.: 

1. In those forms which terminate with the x, the final syllable 
always has the regular vowels, if long, e. g. NY, N¥D, RIND, NYA, ie. 
the & simply quiesces in the long vowel, without the latter suffering 
any change whatever. It is just possible that after the altogether 
heterogeneous vowel 7 the X may originally have preserved a certain 
consonantal value. On the other hand, if the final § quiesces in 
a preceding d (as in the perfect, imperfect, and imperative Qal, in the 
perfect Niph'al, and in Pu‘al and Hoph‘al) this a is necessarily 
lengthened to a, by § 27 g, as standing in an open syllable; e.g. 8¥D, 
NYD, &. 

The imperfect and imperative Qal invariably have a in the final syllable, on b 
the analogy of verbs tertiae gutturalis ; ef., momeyer, § 76 e.—In the imperfect 
Hithpa‘él G@ occurs in the final syllable not only ( Gaoctiing to § 54 k) in the 
principal pause (Nu 31°%), or immediately fetore it (Ib rol), or with 
the lesser disjunctives (Lv 2114, Nu 198%), but even out of pause with 
Mer*kha, Nu 67, and even before Maqgeph in Nu 19!2. 

2. When ®& stands at the end of a syllable before an afformative € 
beginning with a consonant (n, 3), it likewise quiesces with the 
preceding vowel; thus in the perfect Qal (and Hoph‘al, see below) 
quiescing with @ it regularly becomes Qames (asp for ANSD, &c.); 
but in the perfect of all the other active and reflexive conjugations, 
so far as they occur, it is preceded by Sere (DN31D9, &c.), and in the 
imperative and imperfect by S°ghél, nN, nINyOn. 


(a) The S¢ghél of these forms of the imperfect and imperative might be d 
considered as a modification, and at the same time a lengthening of an 


original @ (see § 8 a). In the same way the @ of the perfect forms in Pil, 
Hithpadl, and Hiphil might be traced to an original t (as in other cages the 
@ and 7 in the final syllable of the 3rd sing. masc. perfect of these conjuga- 
tions), although this 7 may have only been attenuated from an original @. 
According to another, and probably the correct explanation, however, both 


the Sere and the S’ghél are due to the analogy of verbs j 5 (§ 75 f) in 


consequence of the close relation between the two classes, cf. § 75 nn.—No 
form of this kind occurs in Pu‘al; in the perfect Hoph‘al only the 2nd mase. 


sing. ANNA Ez 404, lengthened according to rule. 

(b) Before suffixes attached by a connecting vowel (e.g . NPY) the & € 
rétains its consonantal value; so before 7 and D2, eg. NSN Ct 8; 
N13) Ez 28% (cf. § 65 h), not FNYON, &e., since these suffixes, by § 58 /, 


are likewise attached to the verb-form by a connecting. vowel in ihe form of 
S?wa mobile.—As infinitive Qal with suffix notice Nn Ez 25°; participle with « 


suffix ya Is 431; infinitive Pi'el DINID3. —The doubly anomalous form 
INP Jer 23° (for NIP or BNP") is porbape a forma mixta combining the 
readings inp? and PY. 
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of 3. When & begins a syllable (consequently before afformatives 
which consist of or begin with a vowel, as well as before suffixes) 
it is necessarily a firm consonant, and the form then follows the 
analogy of the strong verb, e.g. T8¥!2 mds*a, INZ, &e. (in pause 
ned, 3x32). 
REMARKS. 
g 1. Verbs middle e, like xd to be full, retuin the Sere also in the other 


persons of the perfect, e.g. smxbip Gxdr Est 75 has __ owing to its transitive 
use ; for onNy Jos 4%4 read with Ewald ON). Instead of ASD the form 
HN TP she names, on the analogy of the a5 forms noticed in § 75 m, occurs in 
Is zit (from ASP, ef. § 44 f), and with a different meaning (it befails) 
in Dt 312%, Jer 448, in both places before 8,. and hence, probably, to avoid 
a hiatus (on the other hand, NNDOM Ex 516, could only be the 2nd sing. masc. 
the text which is evidently ‘corrupt should probably be emended fo 
may MNO with the LXX) ; in Niph‘al nydp3 w 118%; in Hoph‘al ANI 
Gn 3311. —The and fem. sing. is written NN) by Baer, Gen 16", &e., according 
to early MSS. 

hh 2. The inyin. Qal occurs sometimes on the analogy of verbs 11” 5 (nia, &e., 
see § 75 2m) in the feminine form ; so always Xo to fill (as distinguished 
from No Fullness), Lv 838, 1246, 2590, Jer 291°, Ez ‘52, also written msdn 
Jer 251, ‘Th 20%, &c., and nvsibrs Est 15, Cf. further, nx Ju 8!; nso 
Pr 818; before suffixes, Ez 337%, and likewise in Niph. Ze 134; also in Pi al 
nvibiab Vobre py. Re ose nixdnd Dn 92, &c. K*thibh ; with suffix 2 S 217,—On 
the (aramaizing) infinitives Nb and nixvn, see § 45 e; on mew obviam, 
§ 19 k,—D3Nya when ye find, Gn 32%, stands, according to § 93 9, for 
DIN. The tone of the lengthened imperative mp7 Ps 41° as Mil’ra‘ (before 
WE) is to be explained on rhythmical grounds: "ef. the analogous cases in 
§ 72 s.—The 2nd fem. plur. imperative in Ru 1° has, according to Qimhi, the 
form “ND and in verse 20 PP 5 on the other hand, the Mantua edition 
and Ginsburg, on good authority, read 7f8E10 , TPR. 


“9 3. The participle fem. is commonly ered e.g. NNYD (for nyyi) 28 1822, 
ef. Est 245; so Niph‘al nxday Dt 301!, Ze 57 (but TARY lis¥3622)); and Hoph‘al, 
Gn 38% ; ess frequent forms are nsyyin Ct 810; Nop I K 10” (ef. § 76 b, 
nay beside ns as infinitive construct treme sin) and without & (see k) 
nx (from 83°) Dt 2857, In the forms DNDN sinning, 1 S 14%, ef. p 99°; 
DN7a feigning ‘them, Neh 68, the & is elided, and is only retained ortho- 


graphically (§ 23 c) after the retraction of its vowel; see the analogous 
cases in § 75 00.—On the plur. masc. picp. Niph. ef. § 93 00. 
ke 4. Frequently an 8 which is quiescent is omitted in writing (§ 23 f): 


(a) in the middle of the word, e.g. 492 1 S 258; *N¥~ Nu x14, ef. Tb 121; 


Daley Ju 419, ef. Jb 3218. In the imperfect nob Jero!7, Ze 5°, Ru 114 (but the 
same form oceurs with Yédh pleonastic mies the manner of verbs Ww in 
» Hz 23%, according to the common reading ; cf. § 76 b and Jer 502); in Piz 
TBO (after elision of the &, cf. § 75 00) Gn 3139; and also in Niph'al 
phi) Ly 1143; ef, Jos 216 (6) at the end of the word; iy 1 K 12! Kethibh ; 
Hiph'il ‘bn i} 2 Kors S ech elssnate gona for son pees Hiphiil of nbn formed 
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after the manner of verbs 0”) ; in the imperfect Hiph'il Ws y 5516 Kethibh ; 
Dp gates ‘aN 1 K 2119, Mi 115; in the infinitive, Jer 3235 ; in the participle, 
2S 57, 1 K 21%, Jer 19, 39'6, all in Keinibh (21D, always before &, hence 
perhaps only a scribal error). 

5. In the jussive, imperfect consecutive, and imperative Hiph‘il-a number of cases l 
occur with 7 in the final syllable; cf. NW? Is 36% (in the parallel passages 
2 K 18%, 2 Ch 3215 yy); 82" Neh 8? (before PY); NOM 2 K 211 (ef. 
TGP!) Nam) 2 K 6; xi Dt 42, 2K A, 7890," 10543 ; imperative 
NIT Jer 1718; NYA Is 438 (in both cases before y). If the tradition be 


correct (which at least in the defectively written forms appears very doubtful) 
the retention of the i is to be attributed to the open syllable ; while in the 
closed syllable of the 3rd sing. masc. and Jem., and the 2nd sing. mase. after } 


consecutive, the ¢ is always reduced to 2, In the examples before }) considera- 


tions of euphony may also have had some influence (ef. § 75 kh).—In 
Hz 40%, Baer reads with the Western school N25), while the Orientals read 


in the K*thibh &)2"), and in the Q¢ré ka). 
On the transition of verbs x” to forms of nw see § 75 nn. 


§ 75. Verbs 7”, e. ge: nb3 to reveal. Paradigm P. 


Brockelmann, Semit. Sprachwiss., p. 149 ff.; Grundriss, p. 618 ff.—G. R. Berry, 
‘Original Waw in 9”2 verbs’ in AJSL. xx. 256 f. 

These verbs, like the verbs *”D (§§ 69, 70), belong to two different q 
classes, viz. those originally v5 and those originally %%,! which in 
Arabic, and even more in Ethiopic, are still clearly distinguished. 
In Hebrew, instead of the original } or » at the end of the word, 
a 7 always appears (except in the ptcp. pass. Qal) as a purely ortho- 
graphic indication of a final vowel (§ 23%); hence both classes are 
called n”, e.g. md; for %y he has revealed ; 12¥ for iby he has rested. 
By far the greater number of these verbs are, however, treated as 
originally 5; only isolated forms occur of verbs 5. 

nDw to be at rest may be recognized as originally %, in the forms in which 
the Waw appears as a strong consonant, cf. Ist sing. perfect Qal mibv Jb 3°6, 
the participle by and the derivative mow rest; on the other hand the imperfect 
is yoy (with Yédh). In ny (Arab. ‘3Y) to answer, and J) (Arab. 33Y)? to be 
afflicted, are to be seen two verbs originally distinct, which have been assimi- 
lated in Hebrew (see the Lexicon, s. v. ny). 





1 According to Wellhausen, ‘Ueber einige Arten schwacher Verba’ in his 
Skizgen, vi. p. 255 ff., the } Ze) verbs, apart from some true “2 and some 
probable yy are to be regarded as originally biliteral. To compensate for 
their arrested development they lengthened the vowel after the 2nd radical, 
as the \”Y verbs did after the ist radical. But although there is much to be 
said for this view, it fails to explain pausal forms like mon (seeu). It seems 


impossible that these should all be late formations. 
2 In the Mé%a‘ inscription, line 5, 139) and he oppressed occurs as 3rd sing. 


masc. imperfect Piel, and in line 6, \3Y8 I will oppress as 1st sing. 
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Of quite a different class are those verbs of which the third radical is a 
Ren ee 7 (distinguished by Mappiq). These are inflected throughout like 


verbs tertiae gutturalis. Cf. § 65 note on the heading. 


C The grammatical structure of verbs a7 (see Paradigm P) is based 
on the following laws :— 

1. In all forms in which the original Yédh or Waw would stand at 
the end of the word, it is dropped (cf. § 24 g) and takes its place as 
an orthographic indication of the preceding long vowel. Such an 
indication would have been indispensable, on practical grounds, in the 
still unvocalized consonantal text. But even after the addition of 
the vowel signs, the orthographic rule remained, with insignificant 
exceptions (see § 8 h, and @ in mow, &c.), that a final vowel must be 
indicated by a vowel letter. In verbs 7” 5 the n which is here em- 
ployed as a vowel letter is preceded by the same vowel in the same part 
of the verb throughout all the conjugations. Thus the endings are— 

n__ in all perfects, 793, 7932, API, &. ; 

m_~ in all imperfects and participles, nD, m2, &e. 

n_ in all imperatives, 13, nba, &e. 

n_ in the infinitive absolute (73, &c.), except in Hiph‘tl, Hophial, 
and generally also P7él, see aa and ff. 

The participle passive Qal alone forms an exception, the original 
» (or 3, see v) reappearing at the end, 908 ; and so also some derived 
nouns (§ 84%, ¢, «, &c.). 

The infinitive construct always has the ending ni (with n femznzne) ; 
Qal mia, Pea nda, &c.; for exceptions, see m and y. 


ad These forms may be explained as follows:—in the perfect Qal nba stands, 
according to the above, for ()23, and, similarly, in Niph‘al, Pu‘al, and Hoph‘al. 
The Piel and Hithpa‘el may be based on the forms DUP, bopnn (§ 527; and 
§ 54k), and Hiph‘tl on the form Sppn, on the analogy of the & in the second 
syllable of the Arabic ’dqtild (§ 53 a). Perhaps, however, the final @ of these 
conjugations simply follows the analogy of the other conjugations. 

€ The explanation of the final tone-bearing A of the imperfect is still a 
matter of dispute. As to the various treatments of it, see Barth, Nominal- 
bildung, i. p. xxx ff, with § 136, Rem., and ZDMG. xliv. 6095 f., against 
Philippi’s objections in the Zeitschrift fiir Vilkerpsychologie, 1890, p. 350 f. ; also 
ZDMG. lvi. 244, where Barth appeals to the rule that, in the period before 
the differentiation of the North Semitic dialects, final iy becomes __ (constr. 
n__), not i; M. Lambert, Journ, Asiat. 1893, p. 285 ; Priitorius, ZDMG. lv. 365. 
The most probable explanation now seems to be, first, that the uniform pro- 
nunciation of allimperfects and participles with S°ghél in the last sy lable merely 
follows the analogy of the impf. Qal, and secondly, that the S®ghdl of the impf. 
Qal does perhaps ultimately represent a contraction of the original termina- 
tion __ (=az), although elsewhere (e.g. in the imperative of 7”) ai is usually 
contracted toé, 
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2. When the original Yédh stands at the end of the syllable before f 
_ an afformative beginning with a consonant (n, 3) there arises (a) in 
the perfects, primarily the diphthong ai ("—). In the middle of the 
word this ought always to be contracted to é ('), but this é is only 
found consistently in the passive conjugations, whilst regularly in Qal, 
and frequently in the other active and reflexive conjugations (especially 
in Prél), it appears as 7@ (cf. x, 2, ee). This ¢, however, in the perf. 
Qal is not to be explained as a weakening of an original é, but as the 
original vowel of the intransitive form. It then became usual also 
in the transitive forms of Qal (and in some other conjugations on this 
analogy), whereas e.g. in Syriac the two kinds of forms are still 
carefully distinguished.—(b) In the imperfects and imperatives, 
with the tone always appears before the afformative 12. On the most 
probable explanation of this ‘—, see above, e. 

Summary. Accordingly before afformatives beginning with a con- & 
sonant the principal vowel is— 

In the perfect Qal , e.g. m3 , 

In the perfects of the other active and reflexive conjugations, 
sometimes é, sometimes 7, m3 and m33 ; m3) and 1933 ; 

In the perfects passive always @, e. g. m5) i 

In the imperfects and imperatives always “—, e. g. nea, nya, 

The diphthongal forms have been systematically retained in Arabic and 


Ethiopic ; only as an exception and in the popular language is the diphthong 
contracted. In Aramaic the contracted forms predominate, yet the Syriac, 


for example, has in Qal 2nd _ pers. sing. g*lait (but 1st pers. sing. m3), and so 
too the Western Aramaic ‘33, but also m3. 


3. Before the vocalic afformatives (3, ‘_, 7) the Yédh is usually h 
dropped altogether, e.g. 193 (ground-form gdldy%), san, participle 
fem. nD3, plur. mase. pd); yet the old full forms also not infrequently 
occur, especially in pause, see u. The elision of the Yédh takes place 
regularly before suffixes, e. g. Pe (see 71). 

4. In the 3rd sing. fem. perfect, the original feminine ending N— 2 
was appended to the stem; hence, after elision of the Yédh, arose 
properly forms like nds, with @ in the final syllable with the tone. 
This form, however, has been but rarely preserved (see below, m). 
The analogy of the other forms had so much influence, that the 
common ending 1 was added pleonastically to the ending N—. 
Before the 7 the vowel of the ending N_, which thus loses the 
tone, becomes $%wd, and thus there arise such forms as mn? , nndo3, 
&c. (but in pause nnda, &c.). 

For similar cases see § 70 d; § g1 m. 

COWLEY Pp 
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k 5. Finally, a strongly-tharked peculiarity of verbs n’> is the 
rejection of the ending 1 in forming the jussive and the imperfect 
consecutive. This shortening occurs in all the conjunctions, and 
sometimes also involves further changes in the vocalization (see 0, y, 
bb, gg). Similarly, in some conjugations a shortened imperative (cf. 
§ 48 k) is formed by apocope of the final H— (see ce, 9g): 

lL. 6. The ordinary form of the imperfect with the ending — serves 
in verbs 7” to express the cohortative also (§ 48 c); cf. Gu a ee 
2Ch 25", &c. With a final 1 there occur only: in Qal, TYWS 
y 1197, MYAN (with the * roraineds see below, w) ~ 77*; and in 


Hithpa‘el nyAwia) Is 41% (with Ziphha, therefore in lesser pause). 


REMARKS, 


I. On Qal. 


m 1. The older form of the fem. of the 3rd sing. perf. nbs, mentioned above, 
under 7 (ef.§ 74 g), is preserved in ney (before &) Lv 2571 (ef, 2 K 98? K*%thibh)! ; 
likewise in Hiph‘tl NY (before §&) Ly 2654 ; ne, aq Ez 2412; and in Hoph‘al 
ndyn (before i) Jer 13%, —The 2nd sing. fem. is also written m__; thus in the 
textus receptus ny 28 14%, and always in Baer’s editions (since 1872), as in 
most other verbs ; Oo and m3 Is 578; nyy Jer 225, Ez 164, &c. (so neyiny 
1 K 178 from N¥%). In the ‘3rd pers. plur, the tone, instead of keeping its 
usual place ba, &e.), is retracted in y 377°, 953, both on account of the pause 
and also in rhythmical antithesis to the preceding iba; ; also in Ts 168 AYA 
(accor ding to Delitzsch for the sake of the assonance “with aA) 5 ; and in 
Jb 24! nF. —On the tone of the perfect consecutive see § 49 k. 

ih 7% The infin. absol. frequently has } (probably a survival of the older ortho- 
graphy) for 71_, e.g. pa Gn 1838 ; wy Jer 438, &e., Ez 31"; §3p 28 24%; 
INT Gn 26%, Is 6° (cf. 1S 612), &c., beside nen. The itens ninw Is 2238 (beside 
inv in the same verse) appears to have ee chosen on account of its simi- 
larity i in sound to pnw ; so in Is 422° Q%é and Ho Io+, nibs (unless it is 
substantive, oaths) and nha; cf. also niny Hb 3%. —Conversely, instead of rs 
infinitive construct nida dest forms are occasionally found as ripa or Pa, ef, ns 
Gn 4811; mp Pr 1616; : ney Gn 50”, w 1018, also wy Gn 31% (ef. Pr 314), and 
even with the suffix 17 the very remarkable form ° ivy Ex 1818,2The feminine 
form MS (for nix) Ez 2817, analogous to nouns like MSA (ef. § 45d), is 
strange, but 7M as infin. Ez 2115 is quite inexplicable. —The forms {yh and {7h 


Is 5913 are perhaps to be regarded with Barth, Nominalbildung, § 51 a, as 
injinitives absolute of the passive of Qal (see above, § 53%), not of Pé'el.—The ‘and 
sing. masc. imperative ma) occurs in the principal pause in Pr 44 and 72; but 


1 In the Siloam inscription also (see above, § 2 d), line 3, N'N may be read 
AND quite as well as [77 
na Tsyr* 


2 All these infinitives construct in 6, in the Pentat 
document called E; cf. § 69 m, second note. ateuch, belong to the 
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probably these forms are simply to be attributed to a Masoretic school, which 
in general marked the difference between certain forms by the use of é for 2, 
and conversely é for é; cf. the analogous examples in § 52 , and especially 
§ 75 hh, also Kautzsch, Grammatik des Bibl.-Aram., § 17, 2, Rem. I. —On the 


reading nye Ct 31! (for APS, on the analogy of the reading nyNysn, &e., 
§ 74 h), see Baer’s note on the passage. 


3. The shortening of the imperfect (see above, k, and the note on hh) occasions @ - 
in Qal the following changes: 


(a) Asa rule the first radical takes a helping S%ghdl, or, if the second radical 
is a guttural, a helping Pathak (according to § 28 e). Thus bs for Da; 2) 


and i despised, Gn 254; ah and he built; yes he looks ; np) and he detened 
Gn 4 
Ae The i of the preformative is then sometimes lengthened to @, e.g. Sah Pp 

he sees. This, however, mostly happens only after the preformative N, whilst 
after ' the homogeneous 7% remains, e.g. bom (but b35), DAY (but 1B), aA) 
(but 274) ; with middle guttural NA, AIA) Jb17" (from M43). The unusual 
position of the tone in NIM Ze 95, NIN) Mi 72° (so Baer and Ginsb. ; ed. Mant. 
NY, x2) is best explained (except in x Gn 4158, before 5) on the analogy 
of nop, &e., § 72 s, as due to the following %. But cf. also hh. 


(c) The helping vowel is elsewhere not used under the circumstances men- 
tioned in § 28d; av) Ny 211, Jer 417°, cf. MD" Jb 3177; on the other hand, 


with 7 lengthened fotos (see p) nv), 12), 7, ee. The form xv he sees, 
oceurs parallel with 81") and he saw (but ard ‘fom. always NAY), the latter 
with the original Pathah on account of the following 1, and identical with 
the 3rd sing. masc. of the imperf. consec. Hiph‘il, 2 K 114. 

(a) Examples of verbs primae gutturalis (§ 63), and at the same time v5, Lf 
are BN, in pause wy) and he made, from nyy ; wy) and he answered, from 3) 
(always identical with the corresponding yeti in Hiph‘il), yn and he divided, 
from AYN. On some similar forms of N”D see § 76 d.—In the following cases 
the initial (hard) guttural does not affect the form: sn) and he was wroth, 
1m) and he encamped (3rd plur. 33h a), am (with Dage¥ lene and Swi) let it 
rejoice, Jb 3°; cf. Ex 18°.—On }3) | ™m, bs avs as well as }”5), &c., see § 76 b, ¢,f. 

(e) The verbs 1 to be, and nya to live, of which the shortened imperfects § 
ought to be yihy and yihy, ayes these forms to “imp and mM, the second Yédh 
being resolved into iat the end of the word ; but ‘in pause (§ 29 n) 7, mm, 
with the original & modified to S¢ghél with the tone (ef. also nouns like ‘2a 
for bakhy, in pause 03 ; ‘2 for ‘ény, &., § 84%c, and § 93%). For wh, 
however, in Dt 321%, since no verb MY exists, we must read either YN, or 
better myn (Samaritan 8WN), as Vwieifect Qal of nw to forget. Analogous to 
‘7° from mH, there occurs once, from 71}i7 to be, the form si) for in he will be, 
Ec 113, put no doubt NIM is the right reading. 

The full forms (without apocope of the M__, ef. § 49 c) not infrequently ¢ 
occur after waw consecutive, especially in the ist pers. and in the later books, 
e.g. WN IN) and I saw, twenty times, and Jos 7%! in K*thibh, but never in the 
Pentateuch Cah fifteen times, of which three are in the Pent.) ; also in the 

12 
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3rd pers. j ANN Ez 18%, Jb 421 Gere ; myys 34 and he made, four times (but wy 
over 200 times) ; ; ef. also Ju 19? (ARTA) 5 I K 1029 crbyr) 5 + Dt 146 (m3 sé) 1), and 


Gn 2448. So also occasionally for the jussive, of. Gn 1°, 4184, Jer 288, —For the 
well attested, but meaningless NPA Jb 62! (doubtless caused by the following 


INTVAY); read WwW ye see, with Ginsburg. 

Uu 4 The original ‘ sometimes appears even before afformatives beginning 
with a vowel (cf. above, h and J), especially in and before the pause, and before 
the full plural ending fi_, or where for any reason an emphasis rests on the 
word. Perfect mon y 57, yon Dt 328", ef. y 73? Qeré ; imperative yy2 Tg 21%, 
Imperfect YNS* " b 1672, "304 Geithout the pause, w 68%?) ; vow? y 1226, Jb 12 
Chwi77es pay Dt 8; » 369: more frequently like Ae y 7844; Is 1737, 218, 

2611, 318, 337, 415, w 308, 397, 83°; before a suffix, Jb 328, Also in Pr 267 07, 
as perf. Qal from nba, was perhaps originally intended, but hardly 54, since 
these full forms, though they may stand out of pause, do not begin sentences ; 
4 probably points to 955 from 5 I as the right reading, since the sense 
requires an intransitive verb. Cf. farthees v, x, dd, gg. 

U .5. The participle active (cf. Vollers, ‘Das Gat Partizipiam? ZA. 1903, 
p. 312 ff., and on the participles of 7%, ibid., p. 316 ff.), besides feminine 
forms like 1 y Ju 2031, &e., nN Pr 2012, has also a feminine which retains the 
3rd radical ’, viz. modia (= n33) weeping, La 126; 5 m0} n tumultuous, Is 22? (plur. 
| ae ad Nr Bis spying, Pr 317, m3 Fruitful, p 1283, plur. nvns the things that 
are to come, Is qr, With the ordinary strong inflexion ° appears in mop Ct 17, 
but perhaps there also my was intended, unless it should be myd a ‘eanleren 
For 289 Ts 4719, 84 is to BS read.—On My 1 K 204° for j nvy, ef, § 116 g, note, 
-In the participle passive the 3rd radical still sometimes appears as } (§ 24 b), 
cf. WY made, Tb 41%, DY Jb 15, contracted from WWY, WY; and berors 
a formative ending, it even has its consonantal sound, pwyn ‘(read pywyi) 
2K 234; NNWY (read “siiwith) 1 S 2538 K*thibh, NOI (read n*téwith) Is 316 
K¢thibh. The shortening of the @ in NPS Est 2° is irregular. 

™m 6. The defective writing is rare in such forms as nin} 28 153°; ‘na 1K 844, 
ef. 1 K 5 ; mem Ex 216 (cf. Jer 182!, 488, 1 Ch 75, Jb a &e. ae and the 


of the i sing. ney bo cases “are S prakabhy to be explained poe 
to § 20%. 


II. On Niph‘ai. 


@ 7. Here the forms with ae in the 1st and 2nd pers. sing. of the perfect 
predominate (‘__ only in mp2 Gn 24°) ; on the other hand in the ist plur. 
always *__, as dy 18 14% No examples of the and plur. occur.—With 
‘ retained in pause M0) Nu 24°; once with an initial guttural nn Ct 16 for 
nn, probably arising from the ordinary strong form nifru, but the harshness 
of M immediately followed by 4 is avoided by pronouncing the MN with Hateph- 
Pathah.—In the 3rd sing. fem. MAY) Pr 2715 (in pause for MAW) \ and nN may 
be transposed for euphonie reasons; but probably we should simply read 
mmMw).—Among Niph‘al forms of 1”) must be classed, with Buxtorf and 
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others (cf. Néldeke, ZDMG. xxx. 185), MRI from MS, not Pi'lel of ANI =4NI ; 
hence, according to § 23 d, DNI they are beautiful (for WN3) Is 527, Ct 119; but 
in ¥ 935, where Baer requires mN2, read M)N) with ed. “Mant., Ginsb. 

8. The apocope of the imperfect Cabs no farther changes beyond the rejection y 
of the nN, &g. Py from na ; ; In one verb middle guttural, however, a form. 
oceurs with the Qames shortened to Pathak, viz. M2 (for Md‘) y 109", as in 
verbs YP”); but in pause nian verse 14. Of. bb.—The infinitive absolute nin 
emphasizing an infinitive construct, 28 6, is very extraordinary; probably it 
is a subsequent correction of an erroneous repetition of M\234.—The infin. 
constr. ngsanp occurs in Ju 1371, 1 § 321 for nen) ; cf. above, n.—On the 
injinitive Niph‘al with the 7 elided, see § 51 L—The irregular 2YA Ez 363 
has probably arisen from a combination of the readings syn (Qal) and syn 
(Wiph‘al). Similarly the solecism M92 1S 15° might be due to a combination 
of the participle fem. Niph‘al (7333, aS nda, nen, nyy2) with the Hoph‘al 
(ATI) ; but it is more correct, with Weillignsen; to explain the 1) from 


a confusion with DiD3 and to read, in fact, nox m2, 


III. On Piel, Pé'él, Pu‘al, and Hithpa‘él. 

9. In the 1st and 2nd persons of the perfect Pi‘él the second syllable in ~ 
most of the instances has *__ on the analogy of Qal (see f), as nay ‘ mip g 
always so in the first plur., and before suffixes, e. g. WDD Gn 37°6, Wd 
y 44% The form with ‘__ is found only in the ae sing. (e.g. Jo 42; Is 5; 
817 along with the form with 7). On the tone of the perf. consec. Pi‘el of v7 ae 
see § 49 k,—Hithpa‘él has (besides \__ Jer 1716) as a rule *__ (Pr 2429, 1K 226, 
Jer 50%). On the other hand, Pu‘ a always has '__, e.g. mBy Y 139!5,—A 
ist sing. perfect Poel ni’ (=m Div’) occurs in Is 10}3, 

10. The infinitive absolute Pi‘él takes the form nda, Mp (like bap, the more Qa 
frequent form even in the strong verb, see § 52 0); Sarich 6 only in y 40? mip ; 
with 6th Hb 338 nny (cf. above, x). On §3h and Sh, infinitives absolute of the 
passive of Qal, not of P64, see above, n.—As infinitive construct ‘DN occurs in 

’ Piel, Ho 6° (only orthographically different from NDN, if the text is correct) ; 
xbob Dn 9% (on the & see rr) ; mpady 2 Ch 24”, 311, for which in 2 K 1317-19, 
Ezr ol nba with infin. abs.; in Pu‘al niay y 1321. 

11. The apocopated imperfect must (according to § 207) lose the Dages forte bb 
of the second radical, hence ws and he commanded, Wh (for TYR = arre) 
y 1418; cf. Gn 24%; even in the principal pause barbs Pr 25°; Hithpa‘él 
ban and he uncovered himself, Gn og"; YANN Pr 224 ; ef. y 37178, With the 
lengthening of Pathah to Qames, ab) and he made marks, 1 S 2114 (but read with 
Thenius AD), and instead of the meaningless 13¥) ibid. read 1s). In 
Hithpa‘él anny, in close connexion, Dt 2°-1°; ; Rv Isia1l0's according to 
Qimhi also INN), WOH yY Ast Brag 6, 242, 1 Ch ry, whilst Baer and Gins- 
burg read with the best authorities WH! WHA (but cf. Kénig, Lehrgebdude, i. 
597).1—On PION Jb 1517 (for Oe) ef. 3 20m; on PPP Ex 33°, see § 24 4; 





1 In Nu 347f, according to verse Io, 38a (=38NN) is intended to be 
read for INO (imperfect Pi‘él from nym). 
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* 
on ‘Tn' Ju5%3, see § 69 g. Finally, on you, which is referred to Piel by some, 


as a supposed imperative, see above, u 
12, Examples of apocopated imperatives in Pi'e and Hithpa'‘él are: \¥, also 


MAS command thou, 73 open thou, p 1191822 ; 11) prepare thou, y 61°; DJ for NDI 
prove thou, Dn 112; bana feign thyself sick, 2S 13°; ef. Dt 2%4.—On nal Ju 9”, 
cf. § 481.—In WI 377 ny rase it, is found twice instead of vy (for ‘arri) for 


rhythmical reasons (cf., however; my in the imperfect, 2 Ch 24"). 
13. Examples of forms in which "the Yédh is retained are the imperfects 
Pow Is 4018, cf. verse 2 5 and 46°; "D3" they cover pa Ex 15° ‘: near 


IV. On Hiph'il and Hoph‘al. 

14. The 3rd sing. perfect Hiphil sometimes has S°ghdt in the first syllable instead. 
of t (§ 53 Pp), especially in nd (but perfect consecutive npn 2 K 24%), NS}, 
nxbi; also with sufixes, e. g. ndan 1 Ch 8%, ‘NDT Ib 367, AIBN Ex 21°, The 
Seghél also occurs in the 1st sing., e.g. pit Mi 6%. On DT Was3o, cf, 
§ 53. The forms with é in the second syllable (also written defectively, as 
‘ADM Jer 21°) are found throughout in the 1st sing. (except Pr 51%), rarely in 


the 2nd sing. masc., and never in the 1st plur. In the other persons they are 


about equally common with #, except in the 2nd plur., where 7 predominates. 
Before suffixes the forms with i predominate throughout ; cf., however, é in 


Ex 412, Mi 68, Pr 4". On the tone of the perf. consec. Hiph. of nv” , See § 49 k. 
In Hoph‘al only ‘__ occurs in the 2nd syllable, 


He 15. In the infinitive Hiph'il of WI) to be abundant, besides the construct nian 


ss 


we find the absolute 7210 taking the place of the common form 7277, which 


had come to be used invar iably (but Konig calls attention to its use as infini- 
tive construct in Ez 21°) as an adverb, in the sense of much ; in 2S 14¥t the 


Q’ré requires NDF for the K¢thibh MDI, an evident scribal error for NAW. 

Cf. Gn 41%, 2211, Dt 28°; the pointing nam Jer 42? probably arises from 
regarding this form as a noun.—On hj9n Jb 172 (with Dage3 f. dirimens) see 
§ 20 h.—In 2 K 3% nian (before &) is probably injinitive absolute, used in order 


to avoid the hiatus, cf. § 113 , and on a similar case in Qal, see above, n.— 
On the infinitives with elision of the 7, cf. § 53 q. 


16. The shortened imperfect Hiph‘il either takes no helping vowel, as md) let 
him enlarge, Gn 9?" ; ge he shall subdue, Is 41? ; py and he watered, Gn 2910, &e. 3 
NV) and he showed, 2 K 114 (see § 28 ye or else has a helping vowel, as bs 
(for DS, see § 277), e.g. 2 K 1811; BH y 105%; BM Ez 5°; yn 2 Ch 339; 

IN) i.e. probably ns Jos 248 Kethibh 2} Qré),. —FExamples of verbs first 
guttural : bya Nu 23%, Sym, &c., which can be distinguished as Hiph'il from 
the similar forms in Qal only by the sense.—The apocopated imperative Hiph'il 
always (except in verbs }”5, e.g. 97, OT, § 76 c) has a helping vowel, S¢ghél 
or Pathah, e.g. Ai} increase thou (for harb, M27) y 514 fre, also Ju 20°8; where, 
however, it cannot be explained the text stands; AA let alone (for ANT, 
MBI Dt of, &e.; dyin or dyn) Ex 81, 331; but for ywin ¥ 39/4, which 
could only be especies Hiphiit of yyy (=smear over, as in Is 610), read with 


Baethgen nyy look away.—The imperfect Hiphtl with Yodh retained occurs only 
in pin Jhb 19%, from 3.. Of, uw 
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V. In General, 

17. In Aramaic the imperfect and participle of all the conj jugations terminate hh 
in N__ or '__. The Hebrew injinitives, imperatives, and imperfects in 7__, less 
frequently x _. or *__, may be due to imitation of these forms. On the 
infinitive construct Pi‘el ‘3M, see above, aa; imperative Qal Sin Jb 378 (in the sense 
of fall) ; imperfect N19 let him look out, Gn 4153 (but see above, Pp); nyy he will 
do, Is 648; man” by Jer 1717; sarby consent thou not, Pr 11°; nopr-bs do 
thou not, 2S 1312 (the same form in Gn 269, Jos 79, Jer 4018 gers) myn (so 
Baer and Ginsburg, after cod. Hillel, &c.) I will te, Jer 311; ny. 3) Jos Ores 
AM Dn 18, Cf. also in Niph'al N39 Lv 5°; Nan (according ‘to Qimhi) 
Nu 2127; 3 in Pi‘el nbdan Ly 787-812-177) 2019, in each case npn x, beside nba 
with a minor distinctive ; 34 mp (Baer mp2) Na 13; iS Ez 512 (with Zaqeph ; ; 


pause Be apiece af the same time a Jussive or voluntative (Jos 7°), suggests 
the view that the Sere is used merely to increase the emphasis of the 
pausal form, and at the same time to make a distinction in sound between 
the jussive or voluntative and the ordinary imperfect. Elsewhere (Gn 26%, 
Ly 59, Jer 4016, Dn 11% ; according to Baer also Mi7?, Ze 9°) the pronunciation 
with é is probably intended to soften the hiatus caused by a following & or 


}; ef. the analogous cases above, § 74 1. 3 
The ending ‘__ appears to stand for 7__ in the imperfect Qal in Dw aA 7 1 


and there hath she played the harlot, Jer 3°; perhaps, however, the 2nd sing. fem. 
is intended, or it may have been introduced into the text of Jeremiah from 


Hz16", &c. Still more strange is it in the imperfect Hiph'il Tala Jer 1825 3 
but the Mil*el-tone probably points to non as the correct readihe (ef. Neh 1314). 

The *__ stands for Az_ in'the perfect Hiph'il nn he made sick, Is 53°, which 
is probably for soon f from xbn, a secondary form of nbn; 3; seerr. The plur: 
DIT (Baer 1D) they made to melt, Jos 148, is a purely Aramaic form. 


18. In two verbs the rare conjugation Pa‘lé or its reflexive (§. 55 @) occurs kk 
“MOD archers, Gn 2116 (from AMD) ; but most frequently i in nnw to bend, Pa‘lel 


mine not in use, whence reflexive mnAy ‘to bow oneself, to prostrate oneself, 
ond pers. in F\_= and 1st pers, in ‘I < - ‘imperfect mone, consecutive 3rd sing. 





mase. NAW As wayyistahw Guslozeus to the noun- terms like any for sahw) ; 
ard plur. none. —Instead of the aramaizing infinitive with upee MMnAWTA 
2K 5 read with Kénig MANA 5 ; in Ez 816 OM MAY i is still more certainly 
a scribal error for DYNAN. 

19. Before suffixes in ‘all forms ending in 7, a connecting vowel is employed ll 
instead of the 4 and the connecting vowel which precedes it (§ 58/), e.g. 
“M3 Gn 2427; in pause 23y 1 K 280, &., even with lesser IesnnCEnes y 118°, 

Pr 8%, or with'a conjunctive accent, 1 S 28! (but Baer 239), Jb 3019; 
§ 59h; AW, in pause 32}, Ts 30!9 (and even when not in pause Jer 13) 3 or 
like 3p Dt 328 ; 720, ye Gn 288; cf. also wy, Dy, imperfect way" , 


FW, Hiph'il 73, syn, 35, 
Only very oldu does the imperat. or impf. end in 9__ before suffixes, e. 8. mm 





1 Possibly these examples (like the cases of S’ghél in pause, see ) Pet cork 
the view of a particular Masoretic school, which was intended to be con- 


sistently carried out. 
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DIPNBN Dt 3276; {DDD y 140% Qré ; syn smite me, 1 K 20°87; ef. Hb 37, 
Is 3816, Even in these examples a return to the original Bading ay might 
be assumed ; but perhaps they are merely due to a less correct plene writing. 


In the 3rd sing. perf. fem. the older form nd} (see 7) is always used before a 
Suffix, e.g. wba (for wnbD) Ze 5¢; in pause ony Jb 3343 PIN] 425, 


VI. The Relation between Verbs a and x, 


mn 20 The close relation existing between verbs wh and nv” is shown in 


Hebrew by the fact that the verbs of one class often borrow forms from the 
other, especially in the later writers and the poets. 


OO 21. Thus there are forms of verbs §”)— 

(a) Which have adopted the vowels of verbs m5, e. g. perfect Qal nudz T have 
refrained, W 1191 ; participle xpin (Nbn) sinning, Ec 26, 812, 92-18; cf. Is 657° ; 
xxi Ee 776; NWI lending, 18 ‘222; Piel perfect xd he has filled, Jer fit G oO hy 
1K 94, Am 4? (where, however, the perfect Niph. is perhaps intended), y 8914, 
143°); INNS I heal, 2 K 271; ef. Jer 519; imperfect N1D2 Jb 39%; Niph‘al perfect 


mngedpy (like ands) it was wonderful, 2 S 126; Hiph' al perfect NDBT Dt 285°; 
ANSAND (not Ans, cf. above, 2 S 126) she hid, Jos 617. On the other hand, 
forms like D'NDA 1 S 1485, DNTP Y 998, INBD) Ez 478, ‘23ND, according to 
the correct reading, Jb 19? (ef. Gn 319° nDNs), and wy imperative plur. masc. 


from N}) Jos 244, 18 12%, ¥ 347, are due to the elision of the N, see § 747. 
On ris) Jer 10° and Nia y 139%, see § 23 7. 


Pp (b) Peicas in 7}, but kecping their x” vowels, e.g. imperfect Qal NBS 
Jer 322; imperative DN] heal thou, ~ 604; Niph‘al nana Jer 49/9 (which must 
evidently be a perfect : read with Ewald the infinitive absolute nang as in 


verse 23), and MANN to hide oneself, 1 K 22%, ef. Jer 1911; Piel imperfect nba’ 
he will fill, Jb 873, 


gq (c) Forms entirely of a m5 character, e. g. perfect Qal nis} and sehen thou art 
athirst, Ru 2°, ef, 2S 38; 3 they shut up, 18 61; ef, a5 ; 3p they are full, 
Ez 2816, ef. 39%; infinitive inn (see above, 7) to sin, Gn 208 (on nde see above, 
§ 74h); imperative sing. fem. ‘an Is 26° ; imperfect n2> (for xd>») he will keep 
back, Gn 236; nye they heal, Ib 51°; participle npia Pr 1218; 3 fem. sys Ee 10° ; 
plur. may Is 297; participle passive Bp wy 321; Niph' al nna? Jer sid ma3 
thou hast prophesied, Jer 269 (cf. y 139%, J b 188) $ imperfect yy 2 K 2% (infinttive 
Jer 19!) ; Piel imperfect 1 Jer 81, cf, Gn 3139; Hiph'il plictietpte NIP Ez 8; 
Hithpa‘el mann 1 108; infinitive nian 1S 10%, For the Kethibh mend :. 
2 K:19”, Jablonski and others require as Q°ré the form minwind (so Is 3726) ; 


the K*thibh would have to be read nivind, with elision of the SN and retr. action. 
of the vowel. 


YY 22. On the other hand, there are forms of verbs 1%, which wholly or in 
part follow the analogy of verbs 5, e. g. in their consonants NON he comes, 
Is 217; NID 2 S 1277 (teatus receptus N73) 5 ‘NIN Ez 437"; in Jb 81; 
nw La 4}; yoy 2 Ch 1632; INIA Ex 110, Ly ‘10! oxdn I Dt 2866 (cf. 
Ho 11"); Np? (infin. absol. Niph‘al beside nP2) 218, 1675 NIV aK 2529; NETO 
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Jer 384; nvr Ee 8!: in their vowels, AN Jer 372 5 7p) Dn rol; nba 
T Kye i both, Np) Gn 491; ef. 424, Is 5119; DINDA 2S 2122 ‘O°re ; sinnd 
2 Ch 26% (cf. DYNO INT) 2 S 11% Ketnivn) ; aii) (participle fom. Qal) Zp 3}; 
NMP) Ho 1315; DNDDD La 4’. —For MINB (so Baer, Ez 17%, cf. 31°), which can 


only be intended for nisp participle fem. plur. from NB = NB, read niANS 
branches, according to Ez 318, &e. 


§ 76. Verbs Doubly Weak. 


1, In a tolerably large number of verbs two radicals are weak @ 
letters, and are consequently affected by one or other of the anomalies 
already described. In cases where two anomalies might*occur, usage 
must teach whether one, or both, or neither of them, takes effect. 


Thus e.g. from Td to flee, the imperfect is 1)7) in Na 37 and J) in Gn 31” 
(on the analogy of verbs }”5); Hiph‘il 137 (like a verb Y”Y), but the imperfect 
Hoph‘al again 3° (as }’B). 


2. The following are examples of difficult forms, which are derived b 
from doubly weak verbs: 


(a) Verbs j”B and N” >) (ef. § 66 and § 74), e.g 8b) to bear, imperative ny 
w 1012 nb, of which D3 y ai is probably only an orthographic variation); . 
infinitive construct ney (for nN; ; see the analogous noun-formations in § 93 2), 
also S22) Is 114, 18°; Gn 438 Nib ; y 891° Ni (perhaps only a scribal error) ; 
after the prefix 5) always nd (otherwise the contracted form ony occurs in 
inwd Ib 41)", with pejoenor of the 8); imperfect mon for moNwn Ru-144; 
wholly irregular are nySbA Ez 23¢ (so Baer after Qimhi ; textus receptus, and 
also the Mantua ed., and Ginsburg, ny Ron) and NN) 2 S 19% as injinitive 
absolute Niph‘al (on the analogy of the infinitive construct Qal?) ; but most probably 
NW is to be read, with Driver. 

(b) Verbs }”5 and ns (ef. § 66 and § 75), as MD) to bow, to incline, N32 to C 
smite. Hence imperfect Qal nme, apocopated tO*) (Gn 2625 “Day) and he bameae 
1 (so, probably, also Is 63° for )) 2 K 9%8 and he sprinkled (fr om i113) 5 fates 
Hiph'tl W3i} he smote, imperfect 13°, ‘apocopated 2, 72) (even with Athnah 2K 15"; 
but also "ten times m3"), 72) Dt 293; ; so also 35} Lv 81-50; prnbs y 1414 (ef. 
Jb 231) ; imperative MDM, apocopated 3 smite thou (like bn incline, with 7117), 
infinitive MDM, participle HDD; Hoph‘al ni, participle N31, 

(c) Verbs 8” and wh (ef. § 68 and § 75), as NAN to be willing, NDS to bake, d 
MMS to come. E.g. imperfect Qal TaN), BN, plur. SDN ; xn (cf. § 68 hy Di 3374 
for De (=f ")3 ; imperfect apocopated nN) Is 417 for ANN ; imperative YAN 
Is 2112, — 12 o IDEN es ye, Ex se for ins, PON (§ 23 hs § 75 u); Hiphil 


1s an cae by (Ady) from age whence n2N, and, an the Saale 
to 6, i noN ; ; instead ‘of the simple apocope ve (SN) the N which had already become 
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quiescent, is made audible again by the helping S®ghél (unless perhaps there 
is a confusion with the imperfect consecutive Hiph‘tl of DX"). 

€ (da) Verbs 5 and Na (ef. § 69, § 70, and § 74), as N¥} fo go forth, imperative 
NY go forth, with N__ paragogic i nmNy Jug” in principal pause for ANY; 2nd fem. 
plur. ADNY Ct 331; "infinitive NY; Hiph'tl SN to bring forth. Nv to fear, 
imper, fect x? and 81") (or NT), imperative NT; imperfect Niph‘al San 1304, 
participle Nh, 

(e) Verbs “5 and ns (ef. § 69, § 70, and § 75), e.g. i ny to throw, Hiph‘il to 
confess, to praise, and 71). to throw (both properly verbs YD), and iD! to be 
beautiful. Infinitive my, NID; émperative 1; imperfect consecutive 9%) Ez 317 
(cf. also ‘YF 161%) ; with suffices D3) we have shot at them (from i7}*) Nu 219°; 
perhaps, however, it should be read with the LXX D°)) and their race (also in 
the very corrupt passage y 74° D3‘) is probably a substantive, and not the 
imperfect Qal with sufix from 3%); Pie 1713) for 7) (§ 69 uw). Hiph‘il nn , 
min; infinitive nin (as infinitive absolute 2 Ch 4%); imperfect mn, ef. phnby 
Jer 22° ; apocopated V9) 2 K 1327. 

(f) Verbs VY and 0, particularly N\A fo come. Perfect NB, DNS | DN2 or 
DNA (Gn 16%, 28 148, Mi 42; of. § 75 m), once 433 for NDI S 25%; for IND 
Jer 2738, which is epparently the perfect, read wd. In the imperfect Qal the 
Seperate vowel occurs (yen instead of the more common nwin, cf. also 

Nan Gn 30%) only in Jer 916, y 4516, and 1 S 107 K*thibh. 

fh. For nXam) 1S 25% Q’ré (the K*thibh MNIN) evidently combines the two 
readings PANS and *NOF) ; ; cf. Nestle, ZAW. xiv. 319), read IM; on the 
impossible forms Dt 3338 and Jb 227! ef. § 48 d.—In the perfect Hipnh‘il NI, 
nein and (only before a suffix) N83; the latter form is also certainly i ee 
tended in Nu 1451, where the Masora requires ‘NaN, ef. 2 K 9?, 1975, Is 433, 
Jer 2515, Ct 3%. Before suffixes the é of the first syllable i in the 3rd sing. always 
becomes Hateph- Séghil, e. gs. N20, 98°90; elsewhere invariably Hateph- Pathah, 
e.g. DANAT or wns an. On the other hand, é is retained in the secondary 
tone in the perfect cones when without suffixes, e.g. Ayam. Cf.. more- 
over, inNpAy Gnkpn) in Opitius and Hahn is altogether incorrect), Br 2525. 
from &') ; but WP spue ye, Jer 25%? (perhaps only a mistake for INP), is not to 
be referred to ND but to a secondary stem Mp. In the imperfect pF) is found 
once, Ly 18”, besides NP") (analogous to ND‘). —On ‘AN (for Nay), ‘2D, 2, 
_ See § 74k. 

 (g) The form ‘ff to live, in the perfect Qal, besides the ordinary development 
ons mn (fem. nnn, is also treated as a verb }”Y, and then becomes 7 in 
the 3rd pers. perfect, in pause NN, and with waw consecutive ‘Mm Gn 3”, and fre- 
quently. In Ly 256 the contracted form Mi is perhaps st. constr, of °F life, but 
in any ease read m perfect consecutive as in verse 35. The form may occurs in 


Ex 116 in pause for man (3rd fem.) with Dage§ omitted in the » on account of 
the pausal lengthening of & to G. 
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$77. Relation of the Weak Verbs to one another. 


The close relation which exists between some classes of the weak @ 
verbs (e.g. between 1”5 and ¥p, 8” and n, y’y and YY, y”y and 775) 
appears not only in their similarity or identity of inflexion, or their 
mutual interchange of certain forms, but especially from the fact that 
frequently the same root (radia bilittera, see § 30 g) recurs in various 
weak stems of similar meaning, The meaning accordingly is inherent 
in the two constant root-consonants, while the third consonant, which 
is weak (and the particular class of weak verbs with it), does not 
establish any difference in the meaning. Thus from the root 97 there 
oceur with the same meaning 27, 34, N27 to strike, to crush; and 
from the root 93 there are 723, 173, 7713 to flee. 

In this manner the following classes are related in form and 0 
meaning : 


I. Verbs YY and ¥”Y in which the first and third consonants are the same 
in both, as being essential to the meaning ; e. g. FWD and 331) to become poor ; 
wird and vein to feel ; 83 and 3") to flee. 

2. Verbs ”B and j”B; e.g. I¥* and 3¥3 to place, WP] and WP (yaqo8) to lay C 
snares. Moreover, stems belonging to the classes mentioned in 1 (especially 
VY) are frequently related also to verbs DB and }”5, e.g. 133 and gel to fear ; 
350 and 30% to be good; ND} and MiB to blow; YD] and PAB to dash to pieces, 
Verbs N”B are less frequently connected with these classes, e.g. WIN and 

WIT to thresh, &e. 
; 3. Verbs x5 and a (in which the first two consonants form the real d 


body of the stem) are sometimes related to each other, and sometimes to the 
above classes. To each other, in N3'J and 37 to crush, NIP and i) to meet 


(cf. § 75 nn) ; to verbs of the other classes, in n¥D and y3'2 to suck, nn and Maiq 
to thrust, &e. 

4. Verbs Y”Y and m5, on which ef, Grimm, Journal of Bibl. Lit., 1903, p. 196; & 
€.g. TIN and JIN to sigh, MY and DF to be quiet, NI and 42} to incline, nda 
and bbs to end, ndp and dbp to. despise, my and mw to err, nnw and nnw to 
bend down, now and pow to plunder. 

5. Verbs yy and 7”); 6g. a) and bn (New Hebrew; in O. T. only bsnn a 
Is 1%) to cirewmeise, WD and “WD to exchange, AJ (in m3 a light) and “72 to 
shine; cf. also pyanp secret arts, Ex 71! with b> secret, from D3). 


§ 78. Verba Defectiva. 


It often happens, when two kindred weak verbs are in use with @ 
the same meaning, that both are defective, i.e. do not occur in all the 
forms. Since, however, those tenses and forms which are not in use 
in the one verb are generally supplied by the other, they mutually 
complete one another, and thus form together, as it were, an entire 
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. 
verb, as in Greek épxopar, aor. 7AOor, fut. éXevoopuat, and in Latin fero, 
tuli, latum, ferre, &c., but with this difference, that in Hebrew the 
roots of these verbs are almost always closely related. 
6 The most common verbs of this kind are— 


WA to be ashamed. Hiphl WIN (inferred from ivan), but also vIn, 
weain, as if from wa, on the analogy of verbs 15 ; also in Is 30° the Qeré 
requires YN, where the K*thibh has WNIT from UNA. 

540 to be good. Perfect iY; but imperfect 3b” and Hiph'i a 2° from 3D? 
(but ef. n>on 2K 1o2%), 

aay to be afraid. Imperfect V3. (from 33). 

ye to awake, only in the imperf. YP"; for the perfect, the Hiph'tl yon is used 
(from p4p). 

D2 to break in pieces. Imperfect ye) (from p35). Imperative PIB. Niph‘al 
yib2. Piel YB) (from ~b)). Pélel ysis (from p35). Reflexive yyiani. Hipnit 
PDR. Also ~BYB Jb TOM. 

23) (Qal in post-biblical Hebrew, in Aramaic and Arabic) to place, whence 
(possibly) Niph‘al A¥} and Hiph‘il Wi} (see above, § 71) ; but Hithpa’el AYN. 

nnw to drink, used in Qal; but in Hiph. npwn to give to drink, from a Qal mp 
which is not used in Hebrew. 

On yn (>) to go, see above, § 69 x. 

c Rem. 1. Tothesame category belong also, to a certain extent, those cases 
where the tenses or moods not in use in one conjugation, are supplied by forms 


having the same meaning in other conjugations of the same verb. Thus: 
FD’ to add. The infinitive (but cf. § 69 h, note) and imperfect, unused in Qal, 


are supplied by the Hiph'tl F DIN, APD (on ADI as imperfect indicative, see 
§ 109 d, ef. also § 109 1). 
pe) to stumble. Perfect from Qal, imperfect from Niph‘al. 
ooeh to approach, unused in perf. Qal, instead of which Niph‘al way is used ; 


but imperfect win , imperative WA, and infinitive ny} from Qal only are in use. 


MM) to lead. Perfect usually nny in Qal, so imperative nnd, but imperfect and 
” infinitive always in Hiph'il. 
‘Wd to be poured out. Perfect Niph‘al JA) with imperfect Qal 3M‘, but the perfect 
Qal and imperfect Niph‘al are not in use. 


2. The early grammarians often speak of mixed forms (formae mixtae), i.e. 
forms which unite the supposed character and meaning of two different 
tenses, genders, or conjugations, Most of the-examples adduced are at 
once set aside by accurate grammatical analysis; some others appear to have 
arisen from misapprehension and inaccuracy, especially from erroneous views 
of unusual plene forms. Others, again, are either merely wrong readings or 
represent an intentional conflation of two different readings. 


CHAPTER III 
THE NOUN 


§ 79. General View. 


For the literature, see De Lagarde, Uebersicht tiber die im Aram., Arab. und 
Hebr. tibliche Bildung der Nomina, Gottingen, 1889; Index and Additions, 1891 ; 
J. Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen, first half, Simple nouns, 
Leipzig, 1889 ; second half, Nouns with external additions, 1891; second edition, 
with indices of words and subjects, 1894; E. Kénig, Historisch-kritisches Lehr- 
gebiude, dc., ii. 1, Leipzig, 1895, see above, § 3 f,—Of these three important 
works the first two especially have given rise to various articles. In support 
of De Lagarde: Hommel in ZDMG. xliv, p. 535 ff. (against De Lagarde and 
Hommel: Barth, ibid., p. 679 ff.), and dealing with the Index, ZDMG. xlv, 
p- 340 ff.—Against Barth (though with many points of agreement): Philippi 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsychologie, 1890, p. 344 ff. (answered by Barth in 
ZDMG. xliv, p. 692 ff.), and ZDMG. xlvi, p. 149 ff. (answered again by Barth, 
ibid., xlviii, p. 10 ff.), also in the Beitrige zur Assyriologie, ii (1892), p. 359 ff. ‘ Die 
semitische Verbal- und Nominalbildung,’ and lastly, in ZDMG. xlix, p. 187 ff.— 
Cf. also A. Miller, ‘Semitische Nomina. Bemerkungen zu de Lagarde und 
Barth,’ ZDMG. xlv, p. 221 ff.—The main points at issue in the works of De 
Lagarde and Barth are indicated below, § 83 d.—Brockelmann, Semit. Sprach- 
wiss., p. 104 ff.; Grundriss, p. 329 ff. 

1. Since, according to § 30 a, most word-stems are developed into 
_verbal stems as well as into noun-stems, it has become customary 
(especially in the Lexicon) to refer the noun to the most simple 
ground-form of the verbal formation, viz. the 3rd pers. seng. perfect 
Qal, and, as it were, to derive it from that form. This is usual, not 
only in those noun-stems which can be directly connected with 
a corresponding verbal stem (Nomina verbalia or derivativa, § 83 ff.), 
but also with Nomina primitiva, i.e. those of which no verbal stem 
is now found in Hebrew (see § 82), as well as finally with Nomena 


denominativa, which have evidently been derived from other nouns 
(§ 86). 

The adjective agrees in form entirely with the substantive. On the forma- 
tion of adjectival ideas by giving to abstracts a concrete sense, see § 83 ¢. 

2. A special inflexion of the noun to express the various cases does 
not exist in Hebrew; only a few ancient and almost extinct traces of 
case-endings have survived (§ 90). The syntactical relation of a noun 
can therefore in general only be inferred from its position in the 
sentence, or from its being joined to prepositions. In either case, 
the form of the noun undergoes no change (except for the construct 


a 


b 


é 
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state, § 89), and the representation of case-relations belongs therefore 
almost exclusively to the syntax (§ 117 ff.). The comparative and 
superlative of adjectives also can be expressed only by a syntactical 
combination (§ 133). On the other hand, several changes in the 
forms of nouns are occasioned by the additions of the plural, dual, and 
feminine terminations, as well as of the pronominal suffixes, and also 
by the close connexion of two nouns, by means of the construct state.’ 


§ 80. The Indication of Gender in Nouns. 


Brockelmann, Grundriss, p. 404 ff.; ‘Ueber die Femininendung at, ah, &’ in 
Semit. Sprachwiss., p. 106 f.; Grundriss, pp. 105, 405 ff.; ‘Die Femininendung 
Tim Semit.’ (Sitzwng d. orient.-sprachwiss. Sektion d. schlesischen Gesellschaft, Feb. 26, 
1903); against him J, Barth, ZDMG. 1903, p. 628 ff. ; Brockelmann’s reply, 
ibid., p. 795 ff.; and Barth again, ibéd., p. 798 ff. : 

a 1. The Hebrew, like all Semitic languages, recognizes only two 
genders in the noun, a masculine and a feminine. Inanimate objects 
and abstract ideas, which other languages sometimes indicate by the 
neuter, are regarded in Hebrew either as masculine or feminine, more 
often the latter (see the Syntax, § 122 q). 

b 2. The masculine, as being the more common and important gender, 
has no special indication. 

Feminine nouns are also without an indication of gender when the 
meaning of the word naturally denotes a feminine, as ON mother, fins 
a she-ass, TY a she-goat, on an ewe (cf. § 1226). Asa rule, however, 
the feminine had originally the ending N—, as in the 3rd sing. perfect 
of verbs (§ 44 a). This N, however, is regularly retained in Hebrew 
only in close connexion with a following genitive or suffix (cf. § 89 ¢ 
and § 91 0), except where the form has arisen through the addition of 
a simple N? (see below, d). Otherwise, the feminine ending of the 
independent form (the absolute state, § 89 a) is— 

c (a) Most commonly a tone-bearing N_, e.g. DID equus, NDAD equa. 
Of nouns ending in ‘__, like “72, the feminine (by § 246) is N™2y, 
cf. § 864. Asin the 3rd sing. fem. perfect (nEbP, &c.), this 1_ seems 
to have arisen by the rejection of the final n, and the lengthening of 
the din the open syllable, whereupon the M was added as an ortho- 
graphic indication of the final long vowel: cf. the exactly similar 
origin of such forms as mb; for da, § 75 ¢c. It must, however, be 








1 To speak of these changes as a declension of the Hebrew noun, as is usually 
done, is accordingly incorrect. 

? In Mal 1** nnw1D (so e.g. ed. Mant.) would stand for nna, the ptep. 
fem. Hoph‘al; but nnwid (so Baer and Ginsb.) is also supported by good 
authority, 
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noticed that in Arabic (see m and note) the pausal form of at is ah, of 
which a trace may be preserved in the Hebrew 1 

(6) Simple n with nouns ending in a vowel, e.g, "HAY Jew, TM 
Jewess. The same ending n is very frequently added to stems ending 
in a consonant, but only (except before suffixes) by means of a helping 
vowel, which, as a rule, is S¢ghdl, but after gutturals Pathah, e. g. by, 
jem. nbiip, killing; before suffixes, e.g. *ADYP, according to the rule 
given in § 69 ¢, cf. also § 84% 8; YTD an Bie fem, nytin, 
The forms which arise in this way follow in every respect the analogy 
of the segholate forms (§ 94 f). The forms which have been developed 
by means of a helping vowel are retained even in the connective form 
(construct state); except np (for NBs, which is used elsewhere) 
Gavg6",..Ju.13°! ef. Jer 22% and 51% Qere, also NW 1 K 1%, par- 
ticiple fem. Pvél, properly msaratt = NW ; also yAYIO (participle 
fem. Pia with suffix) arises from the form ny3n which was developed 
into Nya, 


Rem. 1. The fem. form in R__* is in general less frequent, and occurs 
almost exclusively when the form in i is also in use. It is only in the 
participles and infinitives that it is the Bopseensieh e.g. np more common 


than npyp, ny than np. 

2. Barer feminine Gadinies are—(a) N__ with the tone, e.g. np emerald, 
Ez 2818 (also np 23 Ex 2817) ; nyaw a company, 2 K 91”, unless the reading is 
wrong; more frequently in proper names, especially of places among the 
Canaanites or Phoenicians (in whose language N__ was the usual fem. euding, 
§ 2 d) and other neighbouring tribes,! e. g. nb Zarephath, nya Gibeath, DSP 
Kiriath, nox Greek Ailana in Idumea; nin Ge 2678: on the reading nda 
ef. g. Cf., moreover, F N2'}3 Y 611 (prob. erteinally n3°93) ; ; mn (LXX nin) y4ivay 
nw. La 28 ; (NDI much, in y 652°, 1208, 1234, 12912, is a form borrowed from 


the Aramaic (Syriac rabbath) in which the original t of the fem. is often retained 
to form adverbs, see Wright, Comparative Grammar, p. 135. | 


(b) , which likewise occurs in some names of places, e.g. nya, npen, 
as well as in the masc. proper name mds 18174, &. (in 17%, and 211°, on Mant. 
has msd3) ,and in the fem. proper name Type; otherwise, almost only in poetry, 
viz. nt Ex15%, Is12?, y1181* (really for m1 my song; the absorption of the 7, 


however, can scarcely have ‘taken place in the Aramaic manner’ , a8 suggested 
by Duhm on Is 12?, nor is it due merely to the following Yédh, but is intended 


‘to facilitate the absorption of FI!’ ; so Geiger, Urschrift, p. 277 f.); non 
heritage, y 16° (either again for nbn my heritage, or for nnon?, cf. § go g, as 
probably also UY help, ¥ 6038, 10818 for nny). These forms are possibly 





1 In the list of Palestinian towns taken by Pharaoh Shoshenq, the feminine 
town-names all endin#. Cf. also the Mé%a‘ inscription, line 3, NN? Nipan 


this high place; line 26, nbpon the highway [see also Driver, Tenses, § 181, note]. 


d 


é 
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survivals from a period whert even final vowels were not supported by a 
vowel-letter. Cf. also ms fecunda (a fruitful tree) Gn 49%; NIM abundance, 
Jer 48% (before Y; but in Is 157 TN}) ; nw sleep (for TY) y 132*; and 
(unless the F) is radical) in prose NNP pelican (which reading is also preferable, 
in Is 341, to the form NXP), also nana the morrow, but in construct state always 
nonoo2—nban Jer 45% Qeré is no doubt intended to indicate the reading 
sndan, parallel to iwi; ef. above, on ND}, &e. 

h () N Le the Aramaic orthography for 7 eae) chiefly in the later writers ; 
NY loathing, Nu 11; Nal a terror, ig SG Nw sleep, p 1277; Nap a lioness, 
Ez. 19? (unless 2d is intended) ; NTO a mark, La 3!?; cf. also RYT threshing 
(participle Qal from WII) Jer 5014; NN bitter, Ru 120, On the other hand, 
according to the western Masora, NMP baldness is to be read in Ez 2751; see 
Baer on the passage. . : 

z (dd) M__, an obtuse form of 7__ (§ 27 u), only in MVNO for AWW Is 59 


(unless it is again a forma mixta combining the active ptcp. masc. mw and the 


passive ptcp. fem. AWW) 5 ef, ny for nyd"Ze 5a mas 1 K 23642 (§ go 7, and 
§ 48 a). 2 Fs 

k © n__« without the tone, e.g. MONT Dt 14 (hv 117% ON]; nya aA 
an oven heated, Ho 74; ef. Ez. 401%, 2 K 15%, 1618. In all these examples the 
usual tone-bearing 77 = is perhaps intended, but the Punctuators, who con- 
sidered the feminine ending inappropriate, produced. a kind of locative form 
(see § 90 c) by the retraction of the tone. [In 2 K 161%, Is 241°, Ez 21%! (note 
in each case the following 4), and in Jb 4218, Ho7*, the text is probably in 
error. | 

l (f) \, as an old feminine termination, preserved also in Syriac (ai; see 
examples in Néldeke’s Syrische Gram., § 83), in Arabic and (contracted to é) in 
Ethiopic, very probably occurs in the proper name Ww Sarat, ef. Néldeke, 
ZDMG. xl. 183, and xlii. 484; also MIWY ten (fem.) undoubtedly arises 
from an original ‘esray; so Wright, Comparative Grammar, p. 138; Kénig, Lehr- 
gebdiude, il. 427. 

m 3. It is wholly incorrect to regard the vowel-ending 7__? as the original 

termination of the feminine, and the consonantal ending N__ as derived from 

it. The Ethiopie still has the N throughout, so too the Assyrian (at, it); in 

Phoenician also the feminines end for the most part in N, which is pronounced 

atin the words found in Greek and Latin authors ; less frequently in & (see 

Gesenius, Monumm. Phoen., pp. 439, 440; Schréder, Phin. Sprache, p. 169 ff.). 

The ancient Arabic has the obtuse ending (ah) almost exclusively in pause ; 


in modern Arabic the relation between the two endings is very much as in 
Hebrew. 








1 In 1S 2c? also, where the Masora (see Baer on Jos 5!) for some unknown 
reason requires 11219, read with ed, Mant., Jablonski, Opitius, and Ginsburg, 
nine, 


2 In this ending the 7h can only be considered consonantal in the sense 
that the N was originally aspirated, and afterwards ‘the mute N was dropped 
before h, just as the old Persian mithra became in modern Persian mihr’ ; so 
Socin, who also points to the Arabic pausal form in ah, and observes that 
among some of the modern Beduin an h is still heard as a fem. ending, ef. 
Socin, Diwan aus Centralarabien, iii. 98, ed. by H. Stumme, Lpz. 1gor. In 


Hebrew this consonantal termination was entirely abandoned, at any rate in 
later times, 


. 
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§ 81. Derivation of Nouns. 
Brockelmann, Grundriss, p. 329 ff. _ 

Nouns are by their derivation either primitive, i.e. cannot be @ 
referred to any verbal stem at present extant (see § 82), such as 
aN father, DX mother (but see both words in the Lexicon; according 
to Stade and others 28, ON, &c., are children’s words and terms of 
endearment, and so really primitive nouns), or derivative, i.e. either 
Derivativa verbalia (§§ 83-5), e.g. 01 high, M21 high place, D170 
height, from D1 to be high, or less frequently Derivativa denominativa 
(§ 86), e.g. nid the place at the feet, from ri foot. 

Rem. 1. The earlier grammarians consider the verb alone as stem, and } 


therefore all nouns as verbals, dividing them into (a) Formae nudae, i.e. such 
as have only the three (or two) radicals, and (b) Formae auclae, such as have 


formative letters or syllables added at the beginning or end, e.g. nsdn, 
niadp. The formative letters used for this purpose are },; NIDNA 
(VADN7),1 and the treatment of nouns formerly followed this order. 


According to the view of roots and stems presented. in § 30 d, nouns (other C 
than denominatives) are derived not from the verbal stem, but either from the 
(abstract) root or from the still undefined stem. In the following pages, 
however, the arrangement according to the verbal stem is retained as being 
simpler for the beginner. Cf. § 79 a. 


2. Compound nouns as appellatives are very rare in Hebrew, e.g. byaba d 
worthlessness, baseness. On the other hand, they very frequently occur as 
proper names, e.g. byway (man of God), DYP¥ins (Yahwe raises up), INIT (Yahwe 
gare), &c.? : : 

§ 82. Primitive Nouns. 


The number of primitive nouns in the sense used in § 81 is small, 
since nouns, which in other languages are represented as independent 
noun-stems, can easily be traced back in Hebrew to the verbal idea, 
e.g. names of animals and natural objects, as Vy he-goat (prop. 
shaggy, from WY), TY barley (prop. prickly, also from WY), TON 
stork (prop. pia, sc. avis), I gold (from AMN=ADY to shine, to be 
yellow), Thus there remain only a few nouns, e.g. several names of 
members of the body in men or beasts, to which a corresponding 
verbal stem cannot be assigned at all, or at any rate only indirectly 
(from other Semitic dialects), as iP horn, WD eye. 





1 From this vox memorialis the nomina aucta are also called by the older 
grammarians nomina heemantica. 

2G. Rammelt (Uber die zusammengesetaten Nomina im Hebr., Halle, 1883, and 
Leipzig, 1884) recognizes as appellatives only yay (ef. below, § 85 w) and 
nyaby (the latter certainly incorrectly [see, however, Néldeke, ZATW. 1897, 
p. 183 ff.]). In p. 8 ff. the author gives a list of ‘logical compounds’, i. e. 
new terms formed by composition with the negatives ND, ba, D2, 
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§ 83. Verbal Nouns in General. 


“q 1, In Hebrew, as in Greek and Latin, the verbal nowns are 

connected in form and meaning primarily with certain forms of 
the verb, especially the participles and infinitives, which are them- 
selves, even in their ordinary form, frequently used precisely like 
nouns, e. g. IS enemy, NY to know, knowledge. Still oftener, however, 
certain forms of the infinitive and participle, which are seldom or 
never found as such in the strong verb, though in use in the weak. 
verb and in the kindred dialects, came to be commonly used for 
the verbal noun; e.g. the participial form dup, the infinitives of the 
(Aramaic) form Sup (as a noun also Dypn, further nbsp, nbyp, 
non, por (§ 45d), &c. Others (as the Arabic shows) are properly 
intensive forms of the participle. 

b 2. As regards their meaning, it follows from the nature of the 
case that nouns which have the form of the infinitive regularly denote 
the action or state, with other closely related ideas, and are therefore 
mostly abstract; while the participial nouns, on the contrary, denote 
for the most part the subject of the action or state, and are therefore 
concrete. Moreover, it is to be noticed, that a particular meaning 
is attached to many of the special forms of derivative nouns, although 
it does not appear equally in them all, 


c Rem. It need not appear strange, when we consider the analogy of other 
languages, that a noun which in form is properly abstract afterwards acquired 
a concrete sense, and vice versa. So in English, we say his acquaintance, for 
the persons with whom he is acquainted; the Godhead for God himself; in 
Hebrew YN acquaintance and an acquaintance, ; 


qd The inner connexion in thought between Semitic noun-forms and the 
corresponding verbal forms is investigated in the works of De Lagarde and 
Barth (see the titles at the head of § 79) on very different lines, but with 
many points of agreement, De Lagarde starts from the fact that language 
consists of sentences. A sentence which consists of only one word is called 
a verb, and anything which serves as a complement to it is a noun, The 
oldest form of the sentence is the imperative, Closely related to it are three 
kinds of sentences of the nature of verbal forms, differing according as the 
property of the particular object of sense is to be represented as invariable 
(form qatula), or as liable to change (form gatila), or, finally, as a circumstance 
which takes place before our eyes (form gatala). Like the imperative, these 
three forms of sentences have also been transformed into nouns, by means of 
certain phonetic changes,—especially by the omission of the final vowels 
and the addition of different terminations to the last consonant of the stem 
But just as the forms of the verbal sentence undergo numerous modifications 
(in the tenses, moods, and conjugations), so also do the nouns, sometimes 
by assimilation of the unessential to the characteristic vowel (qutul gitil’ 
sometimes by the lengthening of the characteristic vowel (qatil, qatil "qatal), 
or else through the displacement of the accent and the consequent reduction 
of the noun to a monosyllabic form (qatl, qutl, qitl), or, finally, by their bein 
formed from the derived stems (or conjugations), e.g. gattal, gattdl ; ‘util 
qitial, &e. Further modifications arise from the use of the various pnpriee 
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and infinitive forms, and also from the employment of the prefix m. Lastly, 
denominalia are formed from deverbalia by appending certain suffixes. 

De Lagarde does not, however, claim to be able to show in the case of each 
particular noun the sense it conveyed in primitive times; the origin of 
a number of nouns can now no longer be detected. In those, however, 
which are clearly derived from verbs, the original meaning is chiefly deter- 
mined by the characteristic vowel. 

Barth’s system is based on the thesis that ‘all Semitic nouns, adjectives, 
and participles are derived from either the perfect or the imperfect stem’. 
Thus, e.g. dip is the infinitive of the perfect stem, Sinn the infinitive of the 
imperfect stem, 13Y infinitive of 1DwW%, &c. In dissyllabic noun-forms the 
second vowel is always alone characteristic and essential, the first vowel 
unessential, and therefore variable. Further modifications of the simple 
form are effected by strengthening (sharpening) the second or third conso- 

enant, by lengthening the characteristic vowel (instead of which, however, 
the feminine termination may also be used), or by ‘metaplasm’, i. e. by the 
use of noun-forms derived from one of the two intransitive stems for the other, 
e. g. qutl for gitl, and vice versa. 
- In nouns of the perfect stem, the vowels i and wu indicate intransitive 
formations, the vowel a a transitive sense. In nouns of the imperfect stem 
on the contrary, wu and i, being characteristic vowels, indicate a transitive 
and a an intransitive sense : for yaqtiilit is imperfect of the transitive perfect 
qatala, and yaqtil% imperfect of the intransitive perfects gatila and gatula, &e. 

. This explains how nouns, apparently identical in form, may yet in sense 
belong to different classes: a quil-form from a u-imperfect has a transitive 
meaning, but the same form from a u-perfect has an intransitive meaning. 
This double system of perfect and imperfect forms runs through the whole 
scheme of noun-formation, not only the forms connected with the conjuga- 
tions, but also the forms with prefixes and suffixes. 

Against the whole theory it has been urged that it postulates for the 
development of the language a much too abstract mechanism, and further, 
that the meanings of words as we find them may in many cases be due to 
a modification of the original sense. But though many of the details (e.g. 
the alleged unessential character of the vowel of the first syllable) remain 
doubtful, yet the agreement between the characteristic vowel of certain noun 
formations and that of the perfect or imperfect stem, is supported by such 
a number of incontestable instances, that there can be no doubt as to a 
systematic, intimate connexion between the two. At the same time it must 
be admitted that De Lagarde has put forward many important and suggestive 
points, and both scholars agree in laying stress on one characteristic vowel as 
indicative of the meaning. 


§ 84%. Nouns derived from the Simple Stem. 


Preliminary remark—From the statement made above, § 83 d, it follows that @ 
an external similarity between forms is no proof of their similar origin, and, 
vice versa, external difference does not exclude the possibility of their being 
closely related both in origin and meaning. 


I. Nouns with One Vowel, originally Short. 


R. Razitka, ‘Beitrage zur Erklirung der nomina segolata,’ in Sitz.-ber. d. 
bénmischen Ges. d. Wiss., Prag, 1904. 


1. Nouns with one of the three short vowels after the first radical: present 
ground-form gdtl, qitl, qutl. , 

The supposition of monosyllabic ground-forms appeared to be required by 
the character of forms now existing in Hebrew, as well as in Arabic, &c. 
But there are strong reasons for believing that at least a large proportion of 
these forms go back to original dissyllabic bases with a short vowel in each 
syllable, When formative additions were made, the vowel of the and syllable 


Q 2 


\ 
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i i i ri 1 bic, and 
was dropped, i.e. before case-endings in Assyrian and early Arabic, 
before ronoaiiel suffixes in Hebrew. From the forms thus produced, the 
bases gail, git, qu{l have been assumed, although they never appear 1 Hebrew 
éxcept in the singular and then in connexion with suffixes. 4 

In support of this view of a large number of original dissyllabic bases, we 
must not, however, appeal to the Seghdl or Pathah under the 2nd consonant 
of the existing developed forms, TBD, YI, &e. These are in no sense 
survivals or modifications of an original full vowel in the and syllable, but 
are mere helping-vowels (§ 28 e) to make the monosyllabic forms pronounce- 
able,! and consequently disappear when no longer needed. Under certain 
circumstances even (e.g. in HYP) they are not used at all. Actual proofs of 
such original toneless full vowels in the and syllable of existing Segholates 
are— : 

1. Forms like Arab. mdlik, for which rarely malic, corresponding to the 
Hebrew ground-form ; cf. De Lagarde, Uebersicht, p. 72 ff. 

2. In Hebrew 1, 735, 723, 3, the connective forms of 173, JY; &e., 
which latter can only come from ground-forms gédir, ydrik, kabid, kiatip. 

3. The forms treated under e, which are in many ways related to the 
Segholates proper, in so far as they are to be referred to original dissyllabic 
bases. 

4. The plurals of Hebrew Segholates, since, with very rare exceptions, they 
take Qames under the 2nd radical before the termination D’__, fem. Ni_, 


of the absolute state, as padi, nsdn, DDD, &e. This Qames (see note I on 


§ 26 e) can only be due to a lengthening of an original short vowel in the 
2nd syllable, and hence it would seem as though the vowel were always @. 
This is impossible from what has been said, especially under 1 and 2. 
Hence the explanation of the consistent occurrence of Qames in the plurals 
of all Segholates can only be that the regularly formed plurals (i.e. from 
singulars with original d in the 2nd syllable) became the models for all the 
others, and ultimately even for some really monosyllabic forms.* 

(a) From the strong stem the above three ground-forms are further 


developed to 2bp,° DN, byp (ef. § 27 r and in § 93 the explanations of 
Paradigm I, a-c) ; without a helping vowel (§ 28d) DWP truth. If the second 





* According to Delitzsch (Assyr. Gram., p. 157 f.) the same is true in 
Assyrian of the corresponding gatl-forms. Without case-endings they are 
kalab, Sumas, aban (=255 : viIDw jay), with case-endings kalbu, Yamsu, abnu. 
On the other hand, ace. to Sievers, Metrik, i. 261, Hebrew ground-forms 
probably have a twofold origin: they are shortened according to Hebrew 
rules partly from old absolute forms like Adlbu, sifru, qud%u, and partly from 
old construct-forms like the Assyrian types kalab, sifir, qudus. 

2 On the other hand, Ungnad, ZA. 1903, p. 333 ff., rejecting all previous 
explanations, maintains that the a in m*lakkim, m*lakhoth is inserted merely 
to facilitate the pronunciation. From gatlim arose gat"am, then qatalim and 
finally g*falim. See, however, Néldeke, ‘Zur semit. Pluralendung,’ ZA. 1904, 
p. 68 ff., who points out that the Semitic nouns Jal, #1, ful with their corre- 
sponding feminines fala, &e., on assuming the plural termination commonly 
take an a before the 3rd radical, but that no satisfactory account can be 
given for it. M. Margolis, ‘The plural of Segolates’ (Proc. of the Philol. Assoc. 
of the Pacijic Coast, San Francisco, 1903, p. 4 ff.), and S. Brooks, Vestiges of the 
broken plural in Hebrew, Dublin, 1883, explain m®]lakhim as a pluralis fractus, 

3 It is worthy of notice that St. Jerome also (cf. Siegfried, ZAW. iv. 76) 
frequently represents the vowel of the first syllable by a, e. g. gader, aden, 


ader, areb, for VJ), JAN, TIN, TIN, but cedem, secel, deber, &e., for op boys 
I2, ke. Ts “RY, 
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or third radical be a guttural, a helping Pathah takes the place of the helping 
S®ghol, according to § 22 d, e.g. yi seed, ny} eternity, bys work; but with 
middle 7 or A, note ond bread, ony (as well as pn’) womb, Dag tent, ins thumb ; 
so with final &, Sa) a wild ass, &.; with a middle guttural also the 
modification of the principal vowel a to é does not occur, e.g ean ny), yn 
(exceptions, again, ons, pn). On the inflexion, cf. § 93, eae I, a-f, 
and the explanations. Tn NOD sin, the & has wholly lost its consonantal 
value. 

Examples of feminines : nab (directly from the ground-form malk, king), 
MND a covering (also nd), doy food (also bok); with a middle guttural 
my2 girl, mala) purity (also 7%). Cf. § 94, Paradigm I. 

() From weak stems: (a) from stems j”J, e.g. FS nose (from ’déinp, hence 
with formative additions, e. g. ‘BS for ’anpi, my nose); IY a she-goat (ground- 
form ‘inz); fem. MOM wheat; (B) from stems Y”Y (§ 93, Paradigm I, I-n); NB 
a morsel, DY people (so, when in close connexion with the next word ; uncon- 
nected DY; with article Dyn, py, &¢e.); Jin the sense of much, but 2 great, 
numerous (in close connexion also 37); y") evil, with the article in close con- 
nexion yin, unconnected ya; with the & always lengthened to 4@, DY Sea 5 
fem. mn life, and with attenuation of the @ to %, MID measure ; from the 
ground. form qitl, DS mother; fem. ma a shearing ; from the ground-form qitl, 
ph statute, fem. npn.  (y) from stems VY (Paradigm I, g and i); ny death 
(from md-ut, the u passing into the corresponding consonant, as in 7A middle) 
or contracted Dj) day, DW whip, WW a bull; fem. NOW perverseness (also con- 
tracted ndiy) ; from the ground-form gi, WY a rock fem. MDD a storm. 
(6) from stems “Y (Paradigm I, h); ny an olive-tree (with. a Meine Hireq 
instead of a helping S¢ghdl) from zd-it, the i passing into the corresponding 
consonant; or contracted pM bosom, D*M 2 K 1817 (elsewhere Oy) host; fem. 
now grey hair; from the ground- ny ea gitl, J judgement; fem. na under- 
standing. (e€) from stems 7” 5 (Paradigm I, zk); partly forms such as m3 
weeping, i na murmuring, ny a present, nyp the end, partly such as *24, “IR 
a lion (g ground- form bdky, ‘tiry) ; ef. also the forms from stems paeinally %, 
in swimming (ground-form sdéhw) ; fem. mow rest, MS exaltation; from stems 
vy TDI a fat tail, and with attenuation cotit tot nyay captivity, also mv, 
fortied no doubt directly from the mase. WY with the fem. termination n; 
from the ground-form g/l, 30 (from sy) ; fem, AYN joy, MY and my 
nakedness ; from the ground- form qutl, m3 (from bihw) waste, nA emptiness; 


»b, for 155, bucket; fem. BIN a ship (directly from ‘JN a fleet), 
The masculines as well as the feminines of these segholate forms may have 


either an abstract or a concrete meaning. In the form Dep the Danie or at any 
rate the abstract meaning is by far the more common (e.g. ay) youthfulness, 
abstract of ny) boy ; bok food, &e.).1 


1M. Lambert also (REJ. 1896, p. 18 ff.), from statistics of the Segholates, 
arrives at the conclusion that the gati-form is especially used for concretes (in 
nouns without gutturals he reckons twenty concretes as against two ab- 
stracts), and the qitl-form, and less strictly the qutl, for abstracts. 
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€ 2. Nouns with one of the thse short vowels under the second radical 
(present ground-form tal, q°til, q*til), e. g. v4 honey, M5 sickness, NNN terror; 
and so always with middle N, INA a well, ANY a wolf, NB stench, In reality 
these forms, like the segholates mentioned in No. 1 (see above, @), are, 
probably, for the most part to be referred to original dissyllabic forms, but the 
tone has been shifted from its original place (the penultima) on to the ultima. 
Thus dibd$ (originally diba¥) as ground-form of Wl is supported both by 
the Hebrew 'Y35 (with suffix of the first person), and by the Arabic dibs, the 
principal form ; bé’ir (according to Philippi with assimilation of the vowel of 
the second syllable to that of the first) as ground-form of INA is attested by 
the Arabic bi’r; for WN (Arabic du’s) similarly a ground-form bu’ may be 
os just as a ground-ferm @iftiil underlies the infinitives of the form 
np 2 


II. Nouns with an original Short Vowel in both Syllables. 


iE 3. The ground-form gdtdl, fem. qitdldt, developed in Hebrew to bpp (§ 93, 
“Paradigm II, a, b) and nbwap (§§ 94, 95, Paradigm II, a, 5), mostly, forms 
intransitive adjectives, as ‘pon wise, won new, Ww upright; but also sub- 
stantives, as V2 a word, and even abstracts, as bys guilt, ay hunger, yay 
satiety ; in the fem. frequently abstract, as APTS a righteousness 3 : “with an initial 
guttural NDS earth.—Of the same formation from verbs y’y are 72 alone, 
jy cloud ; passive bn pierced.—In verbs nv” a final Yédk is almost ‘always 
rejected, and the d of the second syllable lengthened to é& Thus wy Jield, after 
rejection of the ‘and addition of 7 as a vowel-letter, becomes my (ef. § 93, 
Paradigm II, f); fem. e.g. nw year; cf. § 95, Paradigm II, c. From a verb 

\”2 the strong form VY aijlicted occurs. 
gt The ground- one gatil, fem. gdtildt, developed to Sup (§ 93, Paradigm II, 
c-é) and mow, is frequently used as participle of verbs middle e (§ 50 6), and 
hence mostly with an intransitive meaning; cf. ipt old, an old man ; ; Tad heavy ; 
fem. MONA cattle, nDaN and nwn darkness. —From verbs “D : imaginal 
mninds i the branches of it, Jer 1s, &e, -» generally referred to a sing. md3 (stem 
nbs), and yea Ho 14° their women with child (from nv, st. eonaths nin, 


plur. st. absol. and ‘Sona nian). —¥rom a verb ys with conecuantal Waw: by 
at ease, incorrectly written plene ab wv Jb 2128, 

h 5. The ground-form qétiil, developed to bop (also written binp), ¢ generally 
forms adjectives, e. g. Ds lerreble, a piebald, pind sweet, 7P3 speckled, nay 
interwoven, Diy round, phy deep, apy hilly, any golden ; jor small, only in sing. 
mas¢c., with a parallel form iD? of the class treated under Jf, fem. 730), plur. 
Do? These forms are not to be confounded with those in No. III, from 





* On this theory cf. Stade, Hebriiische Grammatik, § 199d; De Lagarde, 


Ubersicht, p. 57 f.; A. Miller, ZDMG@. xly 226 and especially Pl af 
ZDMG. xlix, p. 208. : pepe ? P y Philippi, 


* In St. Jerome’s time these forms were still pronounced sadaca (APTS), 


saaca GRY), nabala (nda2), &e., see Siegfried, ZAW. iv. 79. Moreover, the 


numerous abstracts of this form (e.g. even NDP a splintering, ny a crying, 
&c.) are undoubtedly to be regarded (with Barth, Tominalbildung, p- 87) as 
feminines of infinitives of the form qétdl, the lengthening of the second 


syllable being balanced, as in other cases, by the addition of the feminine 
termination. 
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the cant form gé{dl.—Fem. MDS, MPIZ (glorious), NHIY, 1339 (delicate), 
nba , NPY, with sharpening of the third radical, in order to keep the original 
u short, and similarly in the plurals O03, DMP, pay, DBDN stores, &c. 


6. The ground-form gifdl develops to bep (ef. § 93, Paradigm II, Rem. 1), 
e.g. 33 heart, A3Y a bunch of grapes, 12 strong drink; froma verb 7” b probably 
of this class is HY, generally contracted to YP friend, ground-form ri‘ay: the 


full form is preserved in my his friend, for ny. 


III. Nouns with an original Short Vowel in the First and a Long Vowel 
in the Second Syllable, 


y. The ground-form gdtal in Hebrew always develops to the form binp, the 
& becoming an obscure 6. The fact that this form is also written Dp “must 


not lead to the confusion of these forms with those mentioned in No. By from 
the ground-form gdfil.' Moreover the gatél-class includes forms of various 
origin, and therefore of various meaning, as (a) intransitive adjectives like 


73 great, wine holy, fem. Abia, the short vowel becoming S*wa, whereas in 
bin}, &c., before the tone it is lengthened to &; (b) the injinitives absolute of the 
form bmp (§ 45 a) as representing the abstrnat idea of the verb, and abstract 
substantives like 33 honour, piow peace (Arab. sdildm) ; (c) substantives and 
adjectives in an active sense, as ‘ina assayer (of metals), pivy an oppressor, 
yion oppressing; in the feminine maa treacherous Jer 3710, ‘the irregular 
retention of the @ in the third syllable from the end is no doubt to be 
explained, with Brockelmann, from Aramaic influence, the punctuator having 
in mind the Aramaic nomen agentis gato. 

8. The ground-form gdfil develops to pe (ef. § 93, Paradigm IV, a and b). 


Here also forms of various origin and meaning are to be distinguished : 
(a) adjectives used substantivally with a passive meaning to denote duration 
in a state, as WDN a prisoner, mw an anointed one. These proper gitil-forms 


are parallel to the purely passive  gautiil- -forms (see m), but others are due to 
a strengthening of original gatil-forms. These are either (b) intransitive in 


meaning, as \"Y¥ small, and, from ” stems, ‘)) pure, *2Y poor (see § 93 vv), or (e) 
active, as N'I) a speaker (prophet), TPB an overseer. —Of a different kind again 
(according to "De Lagarde, infinitives) are (d) forms like DN the ingathering, 
Y¥2 vintage, wenn ploughing time, VSP harvest. On géttl-forms ‘with a kindred 
meaning, cf. § 84° f, 

g. The ground-form gdtiél develops to bapp. As in the gatdl and gatil-forms 


(see & and 1), so here forms of various kinds are to be distinguished : (a) 
gatal-forms proper, with passive meaning, especially all the passive participles 


of Qal; fem. e.g. npina virgin ioesnorke secluded). On the other hand, by 
strengthening an original qaltl-form we get (b) certain stative adjectives 
(§ 50f), as wus incurable, Daisy strong, ony sudtil, or even transitive, as ANS 
holding ; (c) active substantives, as wap) a fowler. Further, some of the for ms 


mentioned in § 84° g belong to this class ; ; see above, the remark on J. 
10, The ground-form gitdl or qgiitdl ? in Hebrew changes the 7 to vocal Sw, 





1 In Na 1% only the Q*ré requires a (in the constr. state) for the K*thibh 
21}. 

2 On the fu‘dl-forms (regarded by Wellhausen as original diminutives) see 
Noldeke, Beitrage (Strassb. 1904), p. 30 ff. He includes among them n233 tow, 
and DYIAY hemorrhoids, 
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and develops to Sep (of. § 93, Paiien IV, c) or Sinp, with d@ obscured to 6 
(as above, k). Cf. ANY remnant, i honour, AID book (Arab. kitdb), AYP war (the 
last three probably joan-words from the Aramaic) ; ; of the other form, Dian 
a dream, “ion an ass (Arab. himdr), MDS God (Arab. ’tléh) ; with & prosthetic 
(§ 19m), pins arm (twice : usually yin); fem. niva good mews (Arab. 
visardat) ; may service, nana (Arab. kitdbat) tattooing. 

11. The ground- form gitil seems to occur e.g. in Hebrew boyy foolish, by bps 
vanity, ba lead, ‘DS a fool, min) a swine (the prop. name wn Lee to the 
ground-form gifid, ef. Arab. hinzir). 

12, The ground-form qitiil or qiitil, Hebr. bawp, e.g. p33 a t voundar Y wp 
a garment; fem. myaa strength, JUN faithfulness. 

Rem. When the forms g°tul and tél begin with N, they almost invariably 
take in the singular a Sere under the & instead of the ordinary Hateph-S°ghdl; 
ef, DIN a crib, PON thread, {WON Faithful, WS hyssop, WIN a waist-band,1 IDS 
a bond, TIES an ‘ephod’; ef. § 23h, and the analogous cases of Sere for Hateph- 
Sgh6l in verbal forms § 52, § 63 p, § 76d, 


IV. Nowns with a Long Vocal in the First Syllable and originally 
a Short Vowel in the Second Syllable. 


13. The ground-form gdétdl, in Hebrew, always changes the @ into an obscure 
é, Sip wp), e.g. poy (§ 93, Paradigm III, a), Arab. ‘dldém, eternity; BNIN 
(Arab. hatdém) a seal (according to Barth a loan-word of Egyptian origin), fem. 
nnn (from étdmt) ; ydin worm (unless from a stem yds, like win from 
aw; see the analogous cases in § 85 b). On the participles Qal of Verbs n% 


(§ 93, Paradigm III, c), ef. § 75 e; on the feminines of the participles Qal, 
which are formed with the termination N, see below, s. 


Rem. Of a different kind (probably from a ground-form gautal) are such 
forms as {DIN (or JBIN Ez 10% in the same verse) a wheel; O13 a young bird, 1257 
wax, &e. 

14. The ground-form qdtil also becomes in Hebrew almost invariably Snip 
(2kP). Besides participles active masc. Qal this class includes also feminines of 
the form nbsp, if their ground-form gétalt (§ 69 ¢) goes back to an original 
gatilt. The substantives of this form, such as jn> priest (Arab. kahin), were 
also originally participles Qal. The fem. of the substantives has @ (lengthened 
from 7) retained before the tone, e.g. maps a woman in travail (cf. also nya 
the treacherous woman, Jer 3°; nybisn her that halteth, Mi 4°, Zp se . aye 
a buckler, w 914); the participles ‘as a rule have the isn nT, i , the 


original 7 having become S¢wd ; however, the form with Sere oceurs ne in the 


latter, Is 298-8, 349, wy 6826, 11816 (all in principal pause ; in subordinate pause 
28 132, sss sie) with a conjunctive accent, Ct 1°), 


15. The ground-form qitdl, Hebrew ay (as bay river, Jer 17°) or byxp e. g. 


ANY a pipe, commonly any, and to be so read, with Baer, also in ‘y 150%, 
not aay. 


V. Nouns with a Long Vowel in each Syllable. 


uw 16. dio, e.g. Vto’P smoke. The few forms of this kind are probably 


deriyed from the ground-form gitdl (qittal ?), i.e. the original @ has become an 
obscure 6. 
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§ 84? Formation of Nouns from the Intensive Stem. 


This includes all forms which have arisen, either through the q 
doubling of the middle radical, or the repetition of one or of two 
consonants of the simple stem. 


VI. Nouns with the Middle Consonant sharpened. 


As in the corresponding verbal stems (cf. § 52), so also in some noun: 
formations of this class, the Daged in the second radical expresses an 
intensification of the idea of the stem, either emphasizing the energy of the 
action or relation, or else indicating a longer continuance of the relation or 
state. Other nouns of this character are evidently only by-forms of the 
nouns derived from the simple stem, which were treated in the last section : 
cf. the instances adduced under fand g, and Barth, Nominalbildung, Introd., PrXs 


17. The ground-form qitidl is mostly lengthened in Hebrew to Dep ; ef. Ob 
DN a stag, fem. ndex , constr. st. nbax (from ‘ayydlt); ef. also the fem. (origi- 
nating from Qal) nane a flame (according to § 27 q for ldéhhabha), NIV ary land 
(for harrabha), nea and MMAP a burning fever, mwa? and nya) dry land, NYA 
a seal-ring, nan consumption. Adjectives of this class (‘intensified participles 
of the active verb’, Barth, ibid., § 33) are NWN sinful, MI] wont to gore, Nap 
Jealous, wn (for kahhas, by § 22 c¢) lying. Nomina opificum also, curiously 
enough, are so treated in Hebrew (at least in the constr. state of the sing.), 
although the corresponding Arabic form qditdl points to an original (unchange- 
able) d@ in the second syllable; cf. a3} @ thief, [71 a judge (constr. st. [371 y 68°), 
MAY a cook, WIN (for harras) artisicer (constr. st. WIN, but plur. constr, vIn) ; wp 
horseman (for parras), const. st. vB Ez 261°, 

18. The ground-form giftdél appears in ANY dry, ANA haughty (thet being C 
lengthened to é according to § 22 c), if these forms go back to original sihhay, 
g?’ay. On the analogy, however, of the adjectives denoting defects (see d 
below), we should rather expect a ground-form gittil; moreover, ’iwwalt, ground- 
form of the fem. nbix JSoolishness, goes back to an original iwwilt, see § 69 ¢. 

19. The ground-form qiftdl and qittiil ; cf. the fem. nbd spelt, nop coat. 

20. The ground-form gétti] ; from the intensive stem, the infinitives Piel of @ 
the form bwp. 

21. The ground-form gitttl, in Hebrew lengthened to Sep. Of this form 
are a considerable number of adjectives which denote a bodily or mental fault 
or defect. Cf. VON disabled, obs dumb, $3} hump-backed, \y) blind, WAN deaf (for 
hirres), MBB lame, NP bald, WHY perverse; NPB open-eyed follows the same 
analogy. 

22. The ground-form gdttdl, ef. the remarks in b above, on the nomina € 
opificum ; moreover, to this class belong infinitives Pi‘ of the Aramaic form 
MP2 a searching out ; nwpa a request ; with middle guttural (see § 22 ¢) nS 3 
contumely ; but cf. also PHI’ Ez 3512, with full lengthening of the original 
@ before 8; MIM) comfort. From the attenuation of the a of this form to j, 
arises undoubtedly : 

23. The ground-form gittdl, e. g. VDN husbandman (Arab. ’dkkér). 

24. The ground-form gittél, most probably only a variety of the form gédffal 
with the @ attenuated to 7 (as in No. 23), and the 4 obscured to 6 (as in n and 
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r); ef. WWD) hero (Arab. gdbbdr), “1D caviller, WWBY (piper or chirper) a bird, NOY 
drunkard. On the other hand, si58 born probably arises from yulléd, an old 


participle passive of Qal, the % being dissimilated in the sharpened syllable 
before 6: so Barth, ibid., p. 41 f. 


ip. 25. The ground-form gittil, bnsp, almost exclusively of persons, who possess 
some quality in an intensive manner, e.g. WAN strong, PTY righteous, H3 
fugitive (for-barri%h), py violent (for ‘drris). 


That some of these are only by-forms of the ga dui-class (see above, remark 
on a), appears from the constr. st. me ravenous, Is 35° (but Dy", 1B 


always), and according to Barth (ibid., 35 a) also from the constr. st. TIN (but 
also WAN 1S 218) of WAN. However, the form VIX, as a name of God, may 
be intentionally differentiated from ‘3X, a poetic term for the bull. 

In the same way 7.DN prisoner, DID eunuch (constr. st. always DYID, plur. 
DDD, constr. st. ‘DD Gn 407, but ‘in the book of Esther always ‘DD, 
with suite yO ND, &e.), and PMY weaned, may be regarded as by-forms of ihe 
qatil-class with passive meaning, see § 84% 7. 

& 26. The ground-form géttiil, ODP, e.g. {3M gracious, DIMI compassionate 
(with virtual strengthening of the MN), pI0M diligent (for farris), probably, 
again, to a large extent by-forms of the géfil-class, § 84% m. The same 
applies to substantives like TW a step (in WR, as well as Wwe, &e.), THY 


pillar; fem. NVA a stripe (also nan), ninwa security : cf. Barth. ibid., § 84. 
h 27. The ground-form géttél ; hese: the infinitives absolute Pi‘2l of the 
form Sinp, also Nj3p jealous (as well as N3P, an obscured form of gittdl, see e). 
i 28. The ground-form git/il, Sap, é.g. BY a coating of metal, ordyi requital, 

pw drink, ypPw detestable thing ; with concrete meaning 195 a disciple, THY 
ere ; frequently in the plural in an abstract sense, as DDI} reproach, pd 
filling (the induction of a priest), DYOn2 consolations, compassion, pay bereave- 
ment, pind dismissal, nyEw observance. 


VII. Nouns with the Third Consonant repeated. 


hk; 29. The ground-form qiflal, e. g. NW quiet, fem. TaN (with sharpening 
of the second Nén, in order to keep the preceding vowel short) ; ya green, 
plur. D22y. 

30. The ground- form gdtlil, in Hebrew bOMP ; of this form are e.g. the 
infinitives Pile (prop. Pa‘ lél), cf. § 55 d. 

m 31. The ground-form gitiiil ; so the plur. D.3233 ridges (with sharpening of 
the Nin, as in No. 29). 

32. The ground- re m gifldl, in ns @ brood. 

33. The ground-form qitldl, in Loin S faint. 

34. The ground-form qatlil, e.g. . bry plunder, wD rain-storm, SY 
glittering tapestry, Jer 431 Qeré ; = attenuation of the & to é ory 2 all that 
maketh black, Jb 35 (but the better reading is NDS). 

35. The gr mane form gdflil, e.g. "IMDW Jer 431 Kth.; D'DIDN) adulieries. 

: 2 Sole 


VIII. Nouns with the Second and Third Consonants repeated. 


N — 36-39. Qala, ge cltel, q° tilt; gPtclttl, gtdltdl (in fem. and plur. often with 
the last consonant sharpened for the reason given in a above) ; cf. E250 
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crooked, nipbpdn slippery places, nidpbpy crooked (ways) ; bApne tortuous ; also 
words denoting colours, DIT (Lv 1 382 ‘49 in pause) reddish, fem. NDAD IN, 
plur. NTA ; ; PIT greenish, plur. fem. MPIPD; gtaltil, MED! very fair (to 
be read in Jer 462 for MDA’) 5 g@taltdl, name (fem.) Blackish « DEDN 
‘a rabble (augmented from FIDN collected). From a verb “5 with Sion 
of the initial syllable D'NSNY offspring. Moreover, of the same form, probably, 
is nIyisn a trumpet (for AWN, cf. § 55 ¢). Alsoin Is 2% nine rN i is to be 
read instead of nip send (from the sing. meen a digging or arowihe 


animal, perhaps the mole). ‘But nipnps opening, Is 611 (ed. Mant., Baer, Ginsb. 
MP-nps), is an evident mistake due to dittography ; read mp2 as in 427, 


IX. Nouns in which the Whole (Biliteral) Stem is repeated. 
Naturally this class includes only isolated forms of the stems ¥” and yy O 
(on nysprp see § 96 under 7B). Thus :— 
40. babs @ wheel, and, with attenuation of the first é to 7, bapa (from bby); ; 
fem. nbnbn anguish (from ban or ben) ; DD (for kirkar) a talent ; cf. also 3313 
a stor (Grom kéwkab, Arabic kaukdb, for "233), nppio bands, for nDBD ; 
DyDY probably a whirring locust. 
at. D253 infin, Pilpél (prop. Palpil) from bsp; fem. ndpdy a hurling (from 7) 
PID). 
42. 773 perhaps a ruby (for kddkid), from 355. 


43. "PP the crown of the head (for quidgtd), from I4P; fem. nibs a skull (for 
guilgult), from 4. 
44. VY girded, from WM; PIAPA a bottle, from PPI; OY DID fattened birds (2). 


§ 85. Nouns with Preformatives and Afformatives. 


These include nouns which are directly derived from verbal forms @ 
having preformatives (Hiph‘tl, Hoph‘al, Hithpa‘tl, Niph‘al, &c.), as 
well as those which are formed with other preformatives (x, *, 9, 3, n), 
and finally those which are formed with afformatives. The quadri- 
literals and quinqueliterals also are taken in connexion with these 
formations, inasmuch as they arise almost always by the addition 
or insertion of one or two consonants to the triliteral stem. 


X. Nouns with Preformatives. 

45. Nouns with N prefixed. Cf. the substantives with N prosthetic (§ 19 m), b 
such as YTS arm (Jer 3271, Jb 31%; elsewhere always yD YAN a finger, 
NAW a locust, FITS fist (others mattock, or clod), anal or niBwe a watch. In 
these examples the N is a ‘euphonic’ prefix (Bar th, ibid., § 150 6); in other 
cases it is ‘essential’; cf. especially the adjectives, MON deceitful, TIS cruel, 
}IVS perennial (for ‘aitan) [=the Arab. ‘elative’, used for expressing the 
compar. and superl. degnees]s The fem. EP iis fragrant part! (of the meal- 


1 Or perhaps more correctly aril Jacob, ZAW. 1897, p. 79, ‘ declaration,’ i.e. 
the part of the meal-offering which ‘announces the sacrifice and its object’. 


C 


é 
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offering) is a nomen ‘verbale of Hiph%l, answering to the Aramaic infinitive of 

the causal stem ()Aph‘él), hence with suff, ANAS Ly 2s Cn 


46. Nouns with 7 prefixed. Besides the “ordinary infinitives of Hiph‘il 
bypn and bppn, of Niph‘al bpp, Sipn (for hing.), and of the conjugations 
formed with the prefix ni, this class also includes some rare nomina verbalia 
derived from Hiph‘il (cf. rs 722), Viz. 730 appearance (from. 7132), avec mdi 
a swinging (from 33), [Is 30% ; NHI rest-giving, Est 218] ; ‘Absa deliverance 
(from bya); [Est 44 an Aram. form : ef. 7710 Dn Boole perhaps also ban 
palace, from haikdl, unless it is borrowed from “the Assyrian ; see the Lexicon. 

47. Nouns with » prefixed, as 173? oil, pipds wallet, maw owl(?) ; from verbs 
WY, e.g. DIP) a@ living thing, WIN. a range ; from a verb my a) an adversary. 
Of a different character are the many proper names which have simply 
adopted the imperfect form, as apy? , PAS, &e. 

48. Nouns with 19 prefixed. This preformative Mém, which is no doubt 
connected with ) who, and MD what (see § 37 and § 52¢), appears in a very 
large number of nouns, and serves to express the most varied modifications of 
the idea of the stem; (1) 9 subjective, when preformative of the participles 
Pil, Hiphil, Hithpa‘él, and other active conjugations. (2) 15 objective, when 
preformative of the participles Pu‘al, Hoph‘al, and other passive conjugations, 
as well as of numerous nouns. (3) 1) instrumental, as in NADI a key, &e. (4) 
D local, as.in VD) w drive for cattle, &e. : 

As regards the formation of these nouns, it is to be remarked that the pre- 
formative 1) was originally in most cases followed by a short & This 4, 
however, in a closed syllable is frequently attenuated to 7; in an open syllable 
before the tone it is lengthened to & (so also the 7, attenuated from 4d, is 
lengthened to @), and in {31D shield (with suff. 1319) it even becomes unchange- 


able @. But in an open syllable which does not stand before the tone, the a 
necessarily becomes S¢wd. 


& The following forms are especially to he noticed: (a) ground-form mdgtidi, in 


h 


Hebrew Sypn deg, DON food ; fem. nbn kingdom, nsw a knife, NINN 
(for nooo | by § 23 ¢) business ; from a verb joa; pd a gift ; ‘from verbs vb, 

xyin a going forth, win a seat; from verbs wD, pl ahi) the best (from maitdb) ; 
Sith ‘(or 4) assimilated, EY) a bed; from corks yy, yD @ sereen, and with 
the shortening of the @ under the preformative, "29 bitterness (from “WOID 
developed to a segholate), fem. maw desolation ; from a verb ¥” y, probably 
of this class is Dip place, the a lengthened to @ and obscured to 6 (Arabic 
magam) ; from verbs j ooh NV appearance, A) (for 72Y!>) prop. intention, only 
in VBp on account of, in order that. 


(b) Ground-form miqtdl (the usual form of the infin: Qa? in Aramaic), Hebr. 
bypn, e. g. NDT) (in Jer 2%! also, where Baer requires VAT, read with ed. 


Mant. , Ginsburg, &e. BTN). a cattle-drive, fem, nono war, m3 a chariot 
pee Sghél instead of %, but in constr. st. naa Gn 41%; SC pant distance), 
new a watch ; from verbs YY, e. g. ADD surroundings (from mi- ae ; Yin the 
open syllable eine lengthened “Yee é; put cf, also PWD Is 334 as constr. stute 


from ppw with sharpening of the first radical; cf. § 67 9); from verbs } wy, 
MIP 4 possession, fem. Nap. 


ap 
eebn: DPM’ Ct 57, Neh 81°, the first syllable is artificially opened to avoid 
the cacophony ; ; on the & of the second syllable cf. § 93 ee. 
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ex(c) Ground-form midgtil, Hebr. ‘bypp, eng: yw a support (fem. Mayu), 2 


TADID a smith, “ey a tithe ; fem. nding a ruin; from a verb {”5, MDD an 
Fe ery) a ‘pillar: from verbs. yy Ind a eee fem. nw a roll (from. 


45 3)» TMNID a curse (for m* irra from 7IN) ; 3 from a verb VD, vii @ snare 
(from mawgis). 
(@) Ground-form miqtil, Hebr. bypn, e.g. TBDID mourning, M3\D an altar 


(place of sacrifice) ; from a verb YY, e.g. pal} 2) (apn ?) consessus ; (ec) ground- 
form mdqtiil, Hebr. bien ; fem. nsw Sood, nv wages ; from a verb yy, 
fem.. nad a covering (from y2D). INR from yy, according to the Masora, 
: iy a valle, with suffixes "yd and % TW, plur. DY, but, very probably, 
Tost if not all of these forms are to be referred to the ge TAY to flee for safety, 
and therefore should be written YD, &e. The form yD, if derived from 
the stem TI, would mean stronghold.—Cf. also 72) Saininess, developed to a 


k 


segholate, probably from 7, for mdrokh from J21, like pn soundness of 


body, from Dian. 

With a long ‘vowel in the second syllable : (f) ground-form maqtdal, with 4 
always obscured to 6, e. g. “HDMID want, nipdp booty; from verbs ¥Y, e.g. aD 
Jear, fem. nyo and nan (w ith the 6 depressed to % in a toneless syllable ; $ 
cf. § 27 n), nw, &e. Is 225, (g) Ground-form migtal, in Hebr. again Dinpn, 
e.g. ADD a covert, iver a stumbling-block (cf. above under %, mdkhSéla) ; fem, 
n7H20 a fishing- net ; (h) the ground-forms magtil, migtil (ef. DPD) are found 
only i in participles Hiphil ; the fem. my, cheerfulness, is a denominative 
formed from a participle Hiphil; (2) gr ound-form miqtil, as W sadn a garment. 

Rem. On 1) as preformative of the participles of all the conjugations except 
Qal and Niph‘al, cf. § 52¢. Many of these participles have become substantives, 
as nvr snuffers, mn destroyer, destruction. 

49. Nouns with 9 prefixed. Besides the participles Niph‘al (ground-form 
ndgtdl, still retained e. g.in 543 for ndwlad, but commonly attenuated to nigtdl, 
Hebr. bpp) and the infinitive Niph‘al of the form 262, the prefix ) is found 
in sae wrestlings, Gn 308, which is also to be referred to Niph‘al, and V3 
boiled pottage (stem “°}). 

50. With & prefixed, e.g. naaby) aflame. On this Saph'el formation, ef. § 557%. 

51. Nouns with m prefixed. Examples of this formation are numerous, 


especially from weak stems, for the purpose of strengthening them phoneti- 
cally (see Barth, ibid., p. 283), and notably from verbs \“5 and WY. They 


may be classified as follows :—(a) the ground-form tdgtdl in DIIA ostrich (2) ; 
from verbs 5, awn a settler; fem. nonin expectation, nndin (from the Hipnhil 
main) correction 3 "from a verb Aa) DA the south; from verbs “5 and 1%, 
nin thanksgiving, and nin law, ion from Hiphl ; from a verb “5 and ni, 
nixyin issues ; probably belonging to this class, from verbs )”Y, bah confusion, 
and poi a melting away (developed from ban and Dion, from bon a and DDID). - 


l 


Mv 


1 


O 


(0) Tigtél, e.g. fem. WIND and nISpn glory ; from a verb a, e.g. MPA G7 


hope ; (¢) taqiil, e.g. youn chequer work ; ‘fem. MF deep sleep (probably from 
the Niph‘al pw); ; from a verb 15, nnn cor rection (from the Hiph%i-stem, 
like the constr. st. plur. nisin Tine: : from verbs yy, nban praise, npen 
prayer (from the Pi%l of the stems bbn and PDB). 
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7 With a long vowel in the ‘second syllable: (@) tigfdl, as DIANA the ocean, the 


deep (for tiham ; in Assyrian the fem. tidmtu, constr, st. tidmat, is the usual word 
for sea), unless it is to be derived with Delitzsch, Prolegomena, p. 113, from the 
stem ONN; (e) tdgtil (in Arabic the usual form of the infinitive of conjugation 


11. which corresponds to the Hebrew Pid), e.g. from a verb n%, fem. m pon 
completeness 3 naw increase, usury, with a pari allel form mad; Reni nae) passive 
sense, sobn a disciple ; (Sf) bippn, e.g. MBA an apple (for tinputh) ; very 
frequently used to form abstracts, e.g. pees) a benesit (also baD8) 5 from verbs 
VY, NDIIA a treading down, NDUA a waving ‘(like MDA a lifting up, from the 
Hiph'il "stem), APWwN a longing, &e. ; very frequently ‘also as an abstract plural, 

. nisarA perverseness, mibann guidance, DWN bitterness, DYNNIA and 
ninsnga consolation ; from a verb VY, DYNA toil, y 


XI. Nouns with Afformatives. 


§ 52. Nouns with 5) affixed. Perhaps bovin amber (?), and probably 7a 
iron, bona garden-land (S*ghdl in both cases is probably a modification of the 
original @ in the tone-syllable), byaa bloom, ef. § 30 g.—According to Pratorius, 
ZDMG. 1903, p. 530 ff., al is an affix of endearment in the proper names 59, 
bywn (little lizard 2) boas (also 5y}*38). 

CmeS3 ‘Nouns with D affixed. With an original dm as afformative, ndix 
vestibule (although the @ in the sing. remains unchangeable), plur. pbs - 
but in D3D a swarm of gnats, the D is radical. With original afformative im, 

pvy (also DAY) naked (from VY), plur. Davy Gn 3", parallel form Dy, 
plur. DD Gn 2%, —To this class also belong the adverbs in am and 6m, 
mentioned in § 100 g, and many proper names, as nv, also niva, and 
hw (patronymic *3¥93), pd, DIY, &e. ; but for nm ransom Oy Nu ahs 
probably DTD is to pe read. 

44 54. Nouns with } affixed. The } is added by means of a simple helping 
vowel in IID Canaan, and my a finger nail; more frequently the addition is 
made by means of a tone- bearing d, which in Hebrew is modified to S?ghdl (as 
na axe) or lengthened to @ (but cf, also MAAN and nsT1p) ; e.g. MP a posses- 
sion, indw a table, JAD an offering, From an ahemal a Hole changed into an 
obscure 6 we may probably explain such forms as faxy a pining away ; fay (also 
i217) a goad ; sayy hunger ; from verbs n% | piss pride, } pox noise, fw a vision ; 
Ww a coat of mail ; from a verb 175, iNwid guile (the aly ‘ineienes with both 
1 preformative and 6n afformative) !; very frequently from the simple stem 
with an unorganic sharpening of the second radical, e.g. ft memorial, Wa 
destruction (constr. st. fi21 and 15D), &c.; cf. also era pregnancy (for /i7) and 


§ 93 wu; ip shame, for Hiopbp. Proper names cecur with the termination 
an, as hws, § 86 g, and others. 


* The plurals D'2¥) flowers, Ct 2, and DWP thorns appear to be formed 
directly from the singulars J (cf. 732) and winp with the insertion of dn 
(which in /1)) is obscured to én). See Néldeke, Mand. Gr., p. 169, Rem. 3; 
similarly, according to Hoffmann, ‘ Einige phéniz. Inschriften,’ Ps 15 (Abh. 
der Gott, Ges, der Wiss., xxxvi), Day wares, Ez 271415 from a= ap. 
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Rem. A large number of proper names now ending in 71_ or {__ used to 
be classed as nouns originally formed with the affix ji. The subsequent 
rejection of the final Nim seemed to be confirmed by the form }}1}D, once 
used (Ze 121) for {4}! (and conversely in Pr 272° K¢hibh MIAN, O’ré JAIN for 
HAIN destruction), also by the fact that for nisbw the LXX give the form 
Zoawpav or Sarwpoy, and especially that in patronymics and tribal names 
(§ 86 hya Nin appears before the termination i, as °})°3 Gilonite from iby and 
WY from 7 ‘WY (modern name Saitiin). Wetzstein, however (in Delitzsch’s 
Commentary on Job, 1st ed., p. 599), explained the Nii in jit as a secondary 
addition to the common old-Palestinian termination 6 (Gin , jay, $2117, 


&c.), and Barth (Nominalbildung, § 224 b) has since shown the unsoundness of 
the prevailing view on other grounds: the rejection of the Nin would be 
much more likely to occur in the numerous appellatives in én than in proper 


names, and | and sy) are due to the necessity of avoiding, for euphonic 
reasons, such forms as gilé-i, Silé-i, &c.; ef. also bv from ADY. 
: ee ¢s 
On the afformatives *__, \__ , M3, N_, see below, § 86 h-I. 


XII. Quadriliterals and Quinqueliterals. 

55. sibs barren, vendo a flint, and the fem maydr heat, &., have probably 
arisen from the insertion of a ) ; Sinn a, locust, Dap an axe, NBYID a branch, 
Ez 31° (verses 6, 8 NBYD), D'S (also Dray) anxious thoughts, paw sceptre, 
from insertion of a , which is common in Aramaic, Cf., moreover, YON 
a sickle, VHD vine-blossom ; with an initial y, rboy a bat, way @ spider, B2y 
& mouse, APY a scorpion,’ &.—Quinqueliteral, YTIY a frog. 


§ 86. Denominative Nouns. 


1, Such are all nouns formed ¢mmediately from another noun, 
whether the latter be primitive or derived from a verb, e.g. [iO7P 
eastern, immediately from p3p the east (verbal stem D1? to be in front). 

2. Most of the forms which nouns of this class assume have already 
been given in §§ 84 and 85, since the denominatives, as ‘secondary 
(although in some cases very old) forms, invariably follow the analogy 
of the verbal derivatives. As, for instance, the verbals with a prefixed 
1) (§ 85 ¢ to m) express the place, &c., of an action, so the denomina- 
tives with 1») local represent the place where a thing is found or its 
neighbourhood (see e). 

The most common forms of denominatives are— 

1. Those like the participle Qal (§ 84% s), e. g. WW a porter, from aye a gate ; 
“pa a herdsman, from “IPA a herd ; D715 a vinedresser, from p13 a vineyard. 

2, Those like the form qdttal (§ 84? b), e.g. nwp an archer, from nyp a bow. 


1 Derenbourg (REJ., 1883, p. 165) infers from the above examples and a 
comparison of the Arabic ‘usfir, sparrow (from safara, to chirp), that Y was 
especially employed to form quadriliteral names of animals, 


U 


) 


C 


d 
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Both these’forms (¢ and d@) indicate customary occupations, inhering in the 
subject, like Greek nouns in 77s, Tevs, ©. 8. TOALTHS, YPaHMaTeEvs. 


€ 3. Nouns with prefixed, denoting the place where a thing is (cf. § 85 e), 
or its neighbourhood, e. g. [YD a place of fountains, from Py ; mids the place 
about the feet, niwN7r1 the place about the head, from bx , ON; nwipa (for 
ANY PD) a cucumber field, from NUP cucumber. Cf. duneddv from dumedos. 

vs Nouns with the termination Por j) expressing adjectival ideas: HP 
eastern, from DIP; ans posterior, from “MS ; fi8°N exterior, from YAN i. probably. 
also IND coiled, hence coiled animal, serpent, from UP a winding ; wn brazen, 
from MYM) brass. Also abstracts, e. g. {YY blindness, from “AY. Cf. § 85 w.— 
With a double termination (én or dn with 7) DIN reddish, IPT a knowing 
(spirit) ; *YEY basilisk ; nym merciful [fem. plur. ]. : 
@ }\ appears to be used as a diminutive ending (cf. the Syriac fi) in had 
little man (in the eye), apple of the eye, from WNt; on the other hand jaw 


adder, which was formerly regarded as a diminutive, -is properly an adjectival 
form from DY to rub (hence, as it were, a rubbing creature) ; in the same way 


paws is a denominative from aw (=W, properly upright (righteous people), and 
not a diminutive (pious little people, and the like); finally, fow is not lunula, 
but an artificial moon (used as an ornament), and D}7\¥ not litile neck, but 
necklace (from “NYS neck). Cf. Delitzsch on Ct 4°. ‘ 

h 5. Peculiar to denominatives is the termination ‘__, which converts a 


substantive into an adjective, and is added especially to numerals and names 
of persons and countries, in order to form ordinals, patronymics, and tribal 


names; e.g. by footman, plur. pds, from 4 Soot ; “VION cruel, "23 strange, 
from 523 strangeness, ENT lower, from nan below, fom. MYFNA and MANA, 
plur. pnnn, NPANA ; WW the sixth, from WY sia ; *ANind Moabite, from aNin, 
plur. DaNb, fem. TANI and NaN, plur, NAN; “TY Hebrew, plur. 
pay and ow ay, fom. ANI, plur. Nays byw Loraelite, from by, 
When the original substantive is a compound, it is resolved again into ve 
words, e.g. ja Benjamite, from }D324 (ef. on the use of the article in 

, such cases, § 127 d). 

2 Instead of '\__ we find in a few cases (a):the ending ‘__ (as in Aram.), 
e. g. v5y5 (crafty, or, according to others, churlish) if it stands for sh955 and is 
not rather from a stem N)J5 or 193; sin white cloth, Is 19° in pause : perhaps 
also °2 a swarm of locusts, Am 41 aia Na 337) ; hardly ‘nin'a Ts 3820, Hb 319; 
but certainly in proper names as bya (ferreus) Barsillai ;? and (6) N__, 





[) Cf. Barth, § 212 ; Konig, ii. 1, 413. Diminutives in Semitic languages 

are, however, most commonly formed by inserting a y after the second radical, 
2 Swe 

e.g. Aram. NiDdsy, Syr. fsaadSor, Arab. als a@ very young man, kulaib, a little 
dog, &c. Since Olshausen (§ 180), WYt a little (Is 28118, Jb 36?) has commonly 
been regarded as an example of the same form, to which others have added 
DD aw Is 3'8 (as though a foreign dialectical form for Sumais, little sun), and 
PINS 2S 132°, as a contemptuous diminutive form of PION ; cf. Ewald, § 167, 


W. Wright, Arab. Gramm.? i. § 269, De Lagarde, Nominalbildung, pp. 85-87, 


Konig. ii. 1, p. 143 f. The existence of the form in Hebrew is di 
Barth, § 192 a.) in Hebrew is disputed by 


1 On *__ as an_ old fem, ending, see above, § 80 2. 
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arising from dy, in TWN belonging to fire (WR), i. ©. @ Sacrifice offered by fire ; mab 
(prop. milky) the storax-shrub, Arabic lubnay. ey 
6. Abstract nouns formed from concretes by the addition of Mi, N[°_] 
(§ 95 4), ef. our terminations -dom, -hood, -NCSs, e.g. NAT" youth, mob kingdom 
(the omission of the Dage¥ in 3 shows that the Sd is weakened from a full 
vowel; on malik as underlying the present form oD ef. § 84% a) ; mots 
widowhood, from nods widower, nmdy widow. In Aram. this fem. ending m 
(or 3} with rejection of the N) is a common termination of the infinitive in the 
derived conjugations (ef., as substantival infinitives of this kind, MIyown the 
announcing, Hz 24°, and NIANN the making of a league, Dn 11%); in Hebr. ni 
as a termination to express abstract ideas (including. some which appear to 
be directly derived from the verbal stem, as nidap Jolly, DAXD a healing) 
becomes more common only in the later books. It is affixed to adjectives 
ending in 7 (see above, h) in DVWIS cruelty, and naripP upright position 
(Lv 261%, used adverbially). Sf on 
The ending h'__ is found earlier, e.g. in TINY remainder, MW prin- l 

cipium, from UNI=VN7 (head) princeps. The termination 6th seems to oceur in 
ninan wisdom (in Pr 1%, 9!, joined to a singular ; so also NON Pr 14}, where, 
probably, NiD3N should likewise be read) and in Ni9din Ee 1”, &e., with the 
parallel form mopin Ee 103, 


§ 87. Of the Plural. 


Brockelmann, Grundriss, i. 426 ff., and on the feminines, p. 441 ff ; 
M. Lambert, ‘Remarques sur la formation du pluriel hébreu,’ REJ. xxiv. 
99 ff., and ‘ Les anomalies du pluriel des noms en Hébreu,’ REJ. xliii. 206 ff.; 
P. Lajéiak, Die Plural- u. Dualendungen im semit. Nomen, Lpz. 1903; J. Barth, 
‘Beitrige zur Pluralbildung des Semit.,’ ZDMG. 1904, p. 431 ff., i. ‘the ai of 
the constr. st.’ 


1, The regular plural termination for the masculine gender is D'—, q 
always with the tone, e.g. DID horse, plur. D'DID horses; but also very 
often written defectively D__, especially when in the same word one 
of the vowel letters, } or ', precedes, e.g. Gn 17! OF3H, Nouns in *— 
make their plural in DY_, e.g. “3Y a Hebrew, plur. D2 (Ex 3°); 
but usually contraction takes place, e.g. DAY; DY crimson garments, 
from 1, 

Nouns in 7— lose this termination when they take the plural } 
ending, e.g. TM seer, plur. OY (cf. § 75 2).—In regard to the loss 
of the tone from the O__ in the two old plurals nv water and Dw 
heaven, cf. § 88 d and § 96. 

The termination 0° is sometimes assumed also by feminines (cf. ¢ 
D'Y) women, § 96 under NWN; DW years, from 12 ; pent ewes, from 

™), so that an indication of gender is not necessarily implied in 
it (cf. also below, m—p).—On the use of this termination 5°'— to 
express abstract, extensive, and intensive ideas, cf. § 124. 


1 [See a complete list of instances in Kénig, Lehrgetdude, ii. 1, p. 205 f.] 
COWLEY R 
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. * ee) ry oF S, = 
ad The ‘ending im is also common in Phoenician, e. g. DIN Sidonit ; Assyrian 


has dni (acc. to P. Haupt originally ami, ef. § 88 d); Aramaic has 1m ; Arabic 
dna (nominative) and ina (in the oblique cases, but in vulgar Arabic in 1s 
also used for the nominative) ; Ethiopic dn. Cf. also the verbal ending {i in 


the 3rd plur. perf. (§ 44 7) and in the 3rd and and plur, impf. (§ 47 m).1 
€ Less frequent, or only apparent terminations of the plur. masc. are— 
(a) fi__, as in Aramaic,” found almost exclusively in the later books of the 


0. T. (apart from the poetical use in some of the older and even the oldest 
portions), viz. p2dn kings, Pr 31%, pyy 1 K 1198, Py] the guard, 2 K 11%, 
PON wheat, Ez 4°; defectively HN islands, Ez 261%; p'D days, Dn 124% Of. also 
})ND carpets, Ju 51°, in the North-Palestinian song of Deborah, which also has 
other linguistic peculiarities ; JY heaps, Mi 312 (before N; ef. § 44%); bn 
words (from the really Aram. mdr), Jb 42, and twelve other places in Job 
(beside p»51, ten times in Job) ; further, }M Ib 24%, PMN 317, and poniv 
La 14, }'3M 4°.—The following forms are doubtful : : 
Je (b) ‘__ (with the D rejected, as, according to some, in the dual ‘7 for D1 
Ez 1338, cf. § 88 c), e.g. 31 stringed instruments, p 45° for DY3ID (unless it is to 
be so written)%; “OY peoples, y 144%, and, probably, also La 34 (in 2 S 2244 it 
may be taken as ‘DY my people ; ef. in the parallel passage 1844 DY; also in 
Ct 8? the 7 of 199 is better regarded as a suffix); see also 2 S 238 as compared 


with 1 Chir", and on the whole question Gesenius, Lehrgebdéiude, p. 524 ff. 
More doubtful still is— 
£ (© — (ike the constr. state in Syriac), which is supposed to appear in 


e.g. Wy princes, Ju 515 (perhaps my princes is intended: read either the constr. 
st. ny, which also has good authority, or with LXX Dy) ; for “D} 3bn 
Jer 2214 (according to others dual, see § 88 c, or a loan word, cf. ZA. iii. 93) 
read jiBD pian. On ‘2)3 and ‘I)N, which have also been so explained, see 
above, § 86 i DW Is 20 (where the right reading is certainly ‘DWN 
must be intended by the Masora either as a singular with the formative 
syllable 1_. =bareness or, more probably, as a constr. st. with the original 
termination ay (ef. § 89 @) to avoid the harsh combination hsifé Set*; in 58 
the Lord (prop. my lord, from the plur. majestatis, DIT lord, the ay was 
originally a suffix, § 135 ¢. : 

h (d) p= a supposed plural ending in nip =p"23 gnats (or lice), and abn ladder 
(supposed by some to be a plur. like our stairs) ; but cf. on the former, § 85 t. 


2 2. The plural termination of the feminine gender is generally 


indicated by the termination ni (often written defectively 1, e. g. 


APIA song of praise, psalm, plur. MP7 (only in post-biblical Hebrew 





1 On the connexion between all these endings see Dietrich’s Abnhandl. zur 
hebr. Gramm., Leipzig, 1846, p. 51 ff.; Halévy, REJ. 1888, p. 138 ff. [ef. also 
Driver, Tenses, § 6, Obs. 2}. 

2 So also always in the MéSa‘ inscription, e.g. line 2 wow thirty; line 4 
5p kings; line 5 jA1 [0° many days, &e. 

° According to some this 7 is simply due to a neglect of the point (§ 5 m), 
which in MSS. and elsewhere marked the abbreviation of the plur. ending. 

4 Pritorius, ZDMG. 1903, p. 525, regards "DWN as an instance of the affix 
of endearment (cf, DNS, 12153) transferred to an appellative,.but such an 
explanation is rendered unlikely by the meaning of this isolated instance. 
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pan, as in the headings of the printed editions, as well as niban BD 
the Book of Psalms); N38 a letter, plur. NN; AN2 a@ well, plur. 
NMS3. Feminines in M_ form their plural in Mit, eg. NYO 
an Egyptian woman, plur. Ni*¥2; and those in M) either make nvs 
as man kingdom, plur. nib, Dn 8” (cf. Ni°2M cells, Jer 37"), or are 
inflected like NITY testimonies (pronounced ‘edh*woth for ‘“edhitwoth), 

It is only from a mistake or disregard of these feminine endings N}__ and kh 
ni__ that some words ending with them form their plural by the addition 
Gian een Obr i= one: NIN spear, plur. ONIN and nin ; NA whoredom, 
plur. pn (by the side of p°3837) - DINAN widowhood . nine pits, nind> 
amulets if connected with Assyr. kdsu, to bind), &e. : 

The termination -éth stands primarily for -dth (which is the form it has in l 
Arab., Eth., in the constr. st, of Western Aramaic, in Eastern Syriac, and also 
in Assyrian ; on the change of @ into an obscure 6, see § 9 g). On the other 


hand, it is doubtful whether this dt is to be regarded as a lengthened and 
stronger form of the singular fem. ending dth (cf. § 80 b). 





How the changeable vowels of a noun are shortened or become 
Sw in consequence of the addition of the plural endings is explained 
in §§ 92-5. 

8. Words which in the singular are used both as masculine and 72 
feminine (§ 122 d), often have in the plural parallel forms with the 
masculine and feminine terminations, e.g. 2) cloud, plur. DY and 
ni; and each form may be treated either as masculine or feminine, 
according to the usage of the particular word—But even those words, - 
of which the gender is invariable, sometimes have both plural forms, 
e.g. WI masc. a generation, plur. DNA and NWI; m2 fem. a year, 
plur. DY and Ni3¥ (see the Rem.). In these words the gender of 
both plural forms remains the same as in the singular, e.g. “IS masc. 

a lion, plur. MIS mase., Zp 3%, MINA mase., Jb 427% 

Sometimes usage makes a distinction between the two plural forms of the 72 
same word. Thus, D'D" days, Dw years are the usual, but N12. (only twice, 
in the constr. st. Dt 327, ¥ 90%) and NY (also only in the constr. st, and before 


suffixes) are rarer poetic forms. 
A difference of meaning appears in several names of members of the body, Q 
the dual (see § 88) denoting the living members themselves, while the plur, 


in Mj expresses something like them, but without life (§ 122 u), eg. DO 
hands, N72 artificial hands, also e.g. the arms of a throne ; rah =)o) hands, NBD 
handles (Lat. manubria) ; Dy Soot, ninys artificial feet (of the ark), psdap horns, 
NAM horns (of the altar); DIY eyes, MAY fountains ; cf. also DYN Lions, NWN 
the figures of lions on Solomon’s throne, VOR palm, mar a palm-like column, 
plur, On and npn, 

4, A considerable number of masculines form their plural in ni, p 
while many feminines have a plural in n°. The gender of the 
singular, however, is as a rule retained in the plural. 

R 2 
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Undoubted instances of masculines with (masculine) plural in Mi__ are: 
AN father, Tix treasure, IND and id cistern, An tail, pion dream, SDD throne, 
a} and ab heart, md tablet, by and mds night, Nand altar, nip place, WS 
skin-bottle, 1) lamp, WY skin, dip voice, mndys table, DW name, aBiw trumpet. 

@  ¥eminines ending in ues which ie in the plural the termination == 
are DN terebinth, MOS ines (but also Mids), mbar a cake of figs, HWNh re 
mga a brick, nbn (only i in poetry) a word, AND sed, a dry measure, mniyy barley, 
and the following names of animals Aa @ bee and ny a dove ; also, for 
IDYNA fem. eggs, a singular mg2 is to be me mi sheaf and now year 
(see above, n) take both DY__ and Nj; ef. finally nbay an ear of corn, plur, 
Dz, and without the fem: termination in the singular wabre concubine, 
plur. D wabee. 


7  §. A strict distinction in gender between the two plural endings 
is found, in fact, only in adjectives and participles, e.g. 2210 boni, 
niniv bonae, psup mase., nivyp fem. So also in substantives of the 
same stem, where there is an express distinction of sex, as D°J2 filzi, 
niI3 filtae ; mdy reges, mindy reginae, 

S Rem. 1. In some few words there is added to the plural ending Nj a 
second (masculine) plural termination (in the form of the constr. st. ‘__, cf. 
§ 89 c), or a dual ending Di, e.g. MDD a high place, plur. nina, constr. st. 
nia (also “mda bamthé, Is 1414, Jb 98, &e., sometimes as Qré to the K*thibh 
SMA ; see § 95 0); TINY NWN from Saut's head, 1 S$ 26"; MIN wall, plur, 


Mivdin moenia, whence dual pwnbin double walls. This double indication of 
the plural appears also in the connexion of suffixes with the plural ending 
ni (§ or m). 

t 2. Some nouns are only used-in the singular (e. g. DIS man, and collectively 
men) ; a number of other nouns only in the plural, e.g. Dnt men (the old 
sing. IND is only preserved in proper names, see § go 0; in Eth. the sing. is 


met, man) ; ; some of these have, moreover, a singular meaning (§ 124 a), as 
Dye He In such cases, however, the same form can also express plurality, 


- DY3B means also faces, Gn 407, Ez 1°; ef. DTN God, and also gods (the 
sing. vee a later formation from it, occurs only ten times, except in Job 
forty-one and in Daniel four times). 


$88. Of the Dual. 


Cf. the literature on the Semitic dual in Griinert, Die Begrif’s-Prdponderanz 
und die Duale a potiori im Aliarab. (Wien, 1886), p. 21; Brockelmann, Grundriss, 
BD. 455 ff 


@ 1. The dual is a further indication of number, which originated 
in early times. In Hebrew, however, it is almost exclusively used 
to denote those objects which naturally occur in pairs (see e). The 
dual termination is never found in adjectives, verbs, or pronouns. 
In the noun it is indicated in both genders by the termination D'< 
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appended to the ground-form,’ e.g. O°) both hands, DY two days. 
In the feminine the dual termination is always added to the old ending 
ath (instead of 1__), but necessarily with G (since it is in an open syllable 
before the tone), thus DM_, e. g: nay lip, DNDY both lips. From 
a feminine with the ending fia, Oe: nyny (fom n°hust) the dual 
is formed like paving double failere 

With nouns which in, the singular have not a feminine ending, the 
dual termination is likewise really added to the ground-form; but 
the latter generally undergoes certain changes in consequence of the 
shifting of the tone, e.g. 123 wing (ground-form kandph), dual D° 523, 
the first @ becoming $d, since it no longer stands before the ion 
and the second @ being lengthened before the new tone-syllable. 
In 1K 16%, 2 K 5° the form pvi39 (which should be pri33) evidently 
merely points to the constr. st. "33, which would be expected before 
ADS ; cf. DYID3 in 2 K5”*, and on the syntax see § 131d. In the 
segholate wae (§ 84% a) the dual ending is mostly added to the 
ground-form, e. g. by foot (ground-form ragl), dual psn ; ; ef, however, 
ny1p (only in the book of Daniel), as well as psp from me horn, and 
pind from ‘nD cheek (as if from the plurals ninp, Dn?) —A feminine 
dual of an adjective used substantivally occurs in DAPYY a sluggish 
pair (of hands) Ec 10 from the sing. >3Y. 


Rem. 1. Certain place-names were formerly reckoned as dual-forms (so in 
earlier editions of this Grammar, and still in Kénig’s Lehrgebiiude, ii. 437), viz. — 


(a) those in f\<_ and }_, e.g. PAS Gn 371% (locative npn, but in 17> pny, 
and NF 2 K 618; {FP Jos 2157, identical with DAMP in 1 Ch 6% (ef. also the 


Avot 


Moabite names of towns in the MéSa inscription, line 10 {Np = Hebrew 
DAM ; line 30 mba na= pyiday na Jer 48” ; lines 31, 32 {J N= Dinh 
. 15°, &c.); (6) in D_, Jos re DIYT (= psy Gn 38%). The view that 

and D___ arise from a contraction of the dual terminations {= (asin 
Western Aramaic, cf. also nom. dni, accus. aini, of the dual in Arabic) and 
D‘= seemed to be supported by the Mé%a‘ inscription, where we find 
(line 20) {MND two hundred = HAND, Hebrew DYAND. - But in many of these 


supposed duals either a dual sense cannot be detected at all, or it does not 
agree at any rate with the nature of the Semitic dual, as found elsewhere. 
Hence it can hardly be doubted that ]\= and D+ in these eee 


only arise from a subsequent expansion of the terminations j and D__: so 


Wellhausen, Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie, xxi. 4333 Philippi, ZDMG. xxxii. 
65 f.; Barth, Nominalbildung, p. 319, note 5; Strack, Kommentar zur Genesis, 
p. 135. The strongest argument in favour of this opinion is that we have 


a clear case of such an expansion in the Q°ré perpetuum (§ 17 ¢) pywan for 
poem (so, according to Strack, even in old MSS. of the Mi8na; ef. Urusalim 
in the ‘Tel-el-Amarna tablets, and the Aramaic form pews) : similarly in 





1 On dual endings appended to the plural see § 87 s and § 95 o at the 
beginning. 
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the Aramaic Ny = reeya for the Hebrew tiny Samaria.—We may add to 
this list DBS, psn the river country (in the Tel- el-Amarna letters ndrima, 
mene); pis Eoypi, Phoenician DIN; also the words denoting time, 
pny midday (MéXa‘ inscription, line 15 ANY), and perhaps pay in the 
evening, if the regular expression pawyays Ex 128, 161%, &., is only due to 
mistaking ovary for a dual : LXX mpés éomépay, 7d Setduvdy, dyé, and only in 
Ly 235 ava pécov Tay éonepay. The Arabs also say el ‘iSd’dn, the two evenings, 
cf. Kuhn’s Literaturblatt, iii. 48. 
Instead of the supposed dual ‘J) Ex 1318 read ny. On sibn (generally 
taken to be a double window) Jer 22%, see above, § 87 g. 
Ue ees apparently dual-forms (but really plural) are the words DD water 
and pry heaven. According to P. Haupt in SBOT. (critical notes on Isaiah, 


Pe t57, line 18 ff.), they are to be derived from the old plural forms (found in 
Assyrian) mimi, Samami, whence the Hebr. D'D, OND arose by inversion of 


the i, mami, mdimt, maim. It is simpler, however, to suppose that the primi- 
tive singulars may and Samay, when they took the plural of extension (§ 124 b), 
kept the tone on the ay, thus causing the im (which otherwise always has the 
tone, § 87a) to be shortened to im. Cf. the analogous formations, Arab. 


tardaina, and fem. sing. imperf. of a verb wy, for tarday+ina, corresponding 


to tagtulina in the strong verb; also bibl.-Aram. pa the abs. st. plur. of the picp. 
Qal of H32 (79); which athotwise always ends in in with the tone, e.g. in the 
picp. Qal of the strong verb, Pat sacrificing. 


€ 2. The use of the dual in Hebrew is confined, except in the 
numerals 2, 12, 200, &c. (see § 97), practically to those objects 
which are by nature or art always found in pairs, especially to the 
double members of the body (but not necessarily so, ef. DYN and 
nivAt arms, never in the dual), e.g. on both hands, Dots both ears, 
DY tecth (of both rows), also Dov? a pair of sandals, pin a pair 
of scales, Liat. bilanw, &c. ; 3 OF things which are at least thought of 
as forming a pair, e.g _ DN21 tavo (successive) days, Lat. bidwum ; DVI 


two weeks ; pnw ae years (in succession), Lat. biennium; DNDN 
two cubits.) 


a In the former case the dual may be used for a plural, either indefinite o or 
defined by a numeral, where it is thought of in a double arrangement, e. 


pen YAN four feet, Lv 1128 ; DYDD WY six wings (i.e. three pairs), Is 62, Ez 1°; 
even Dy nyaw seven eyes, Zc 3°, ‘pina bs all knees, Ez 717; psr5a all hands, 


Ez 21! ; pabyn cymbals, Ezr 310; DAY double-hooks, Ez 40%°.—To express 
a certain emphasis the numeral two is used with the dual, as in Ju 168, Am 
3/*.—See some other remarks on the use of the dual in § 87 oand s, 

&§ It is not impassible that Hebrew at an earlier period made a more extensive 
and freer use of the dual, and that the restrictions and limitations of its use 
mentioned above, belong to a relatively later phase of development. The 





1 But for pst Pr 28°18 (which the Masora takes as two roads leading fr om 
the cross-ways) D's V1 is to be read, 
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Arabic literary language forms the dual in the noun, pronoun, and verb, 
almost as extensively as the Sanskrit or Greek ; but in modern Arabic it has 
almost entirely disappeared in the verb, pronoun, and adjective. The Syriac 
has preserved it only in a few stereotyped forms, with which such duals as 
the Latin duo, ambo, octo may be compared. In the same way, the dual of the 
Sanskrit is lost in the modern Indian languages, and its full use in Old 
Slavonic has been restricted later, e.g. in Bohemian, just as in Hebrew, to 
pairs, such as hands, feet, eyes, ears, On the Germanic dual, see Grimm’s 
Gramm., 2nd ed., i. p. 814. 


§ 89. The Genitive and the Construct State. 


Philippi, Wesen und Ursprung des Stat. Constr. im Hebr...., Weimar, 1871, 
p. 98 ff: on which cf. Néldeke in the Gétt. Gel. Anzeigen, 1871, p. 23.— 
Brockelmann, @rundriss, p. 459 ff. 

1, The Hebrew language no longer makes a living use of case- @ 
endings,’ but either has no external indication of case (this is so for 
the nominative, generally also for the accusative) or expresses the 
relation by means of prepositions (§ 119), while the genitive is mostly 
indicated by a close connexion (or interdependence) of the Vomen 
regens and the Nomen rectum. That is to say, the noun which as 
genitive serves to define more particularly an immediately preceding 
Nomen regens, remains entirely unchanged in its form. The close 
combination, however, of the governing with the governed noun causes 
the tone first of all to be forced on to the latter,? and the consequently 
weakened tone of the former word then usually involves further 
changes in it. These changes to some extent affect the consonants, 
but more especially the vocalization, since vowels which had been 
lengthened by their position in or before the tone-syllable necessarily 
become shortened, or are reduced to Sew (cf. § 9 a, ¢, k; § 27 e-m); 
e.g. 1271 word, bibs 121 word of God (a sort of compound, as with 
us in inverted order, God’s-word, housetop, landlord); TW hand, 13 
420 the hand of the king; D227 words, DY I the words of the 
people. Thus in Hebrew only the noun which stands before a genttive 
suffers a change, and in grammatical language is said to be dependent, 
or in the construct state, while a noun which has not a genitive after 
it ig said to be in the absolute state. It is sufficiently evident from 
the above that the construct state is not strictly to be regarded as 
a syntactical and logical phenomenon, but rather as simply phonetic 
and rhythmical, depending on the circumstances of the tone. 





1 On some remains of obsolete case-endings see § go. 

2 The same phenomenon of the tone may also be easily seen in other 
languages, when two words are closely connected in a similar way. Observe, 
for example, in German the natural stress on the last word in ‘der Thron des 
Kénigs’; though here the other order of the words (inadmissible in Hebrew) 
‘des Konigs Thron’ exhibits the same peculiarity. 
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b Very frequently such interdependent words are also united by Maqgeph 
(§ 16 a); this, however, is not necessary, but depends on the accentuation in 
the particular case. On the wider uses of the constr. st. see the Syntax, § 130. 


c 2. The vowel changes which are occasioned in many nouns by the 
construct state are more fully described in §§ 92-5. But besides these, 
the terminations of the noun in the construct state sometimes assume 
a special form. Thus: 

(a) In the construct state, plural and dual, the termination 1s: ey 
e.g. DYDD horses, AYID ‘DD the horses of Pharaoh; OY eyes, DY 
qban the eyes of the king. 


d Rem. The *__ of the dual has evidently arisen from *__ (ef. os), but the 
origin of the termination *__ in the constr. st. plur. is disputed. The mae iac 
constr. st. in ay and the tana of the plural noun before suffixes (*DID, TDD, 
&e., § 91 h) would point to a contraction of an original '_, as in the dual. 
But whether this ay was only transferred from the dual to the plural (so 
Olshausen, and Noldeke, Beitr. zur sem. Sprachwiss., Strassh. 1904, p. 48 ff.), 
or is to be regarded as the abstract, collective termination, as in TWN (see f) and 


‘Iin (so Philippi, ThLZ. 1890, col. 419 ; Barth, ZDMG. 1904, p. 431 ff.), must be 
left undecided. 


€ (0) The original N— is regularly retained as the feminine termina- 
tion in the construct state sing. of those nouns which in the absolute 
state end in 1, e.g. nap queen, SAW n3d0 the queen of Sheba. But 
the feniinine endings N__*., N+, and also the plural Ni_, remain 
unchanged in the construct state. 

Fe) Nouns in nae (cf. § 75) from verbs n”% (§ 93, Paradigm IIT c) 
form their constr. st. in 1, e.g. me seer, constr. MS, If this 1 
is due to contraction of the See ‘—, with 7 added as a vowel 
letter, we may compare “7, constr. "7 sufficiency ; ‘0, constr. M life; 
81 (73), constr. N°2 (*3) valley. 

On the terminations j and *— in the constr, st. see § go. 








§ 90. Real and Supposed Remains of Early Case-endings. 


I local, in compound proper names, '— and ' in the 
Construct State. 


K. U. Nylander, Om Kasustndelserna i Hebritiskan, Upsala, 1882; J. Barth, 
‘Die Casusreste im Hebr., * ZDMG. lili. 593 ff. 

@ 1. As the Assyrian and old Arabic distinguish three cases by special 
endings, so also in the Hebrew noun there are three endings which, 
in the main, correspond to those of the Arabic. It is, however, a 
question whether they are all to be regarded ag real remnants of 
former case-endings, or are in some instances to be explained other- 
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wise. It can hardly be doubted (but cf. h, Rem.) that the (locative) 
termination 1— is a survival of the old accusative termination a, and 
that 3 in certain compound proper names is the old sign of the 
nominative. The explanation of the 7 as an old genitive sign, which, 
as being no longer understood in Hebrew, was used for quite different 
purposes, and the view that j is a form of the nominative termination 
1, are open to grave doubts. 


In Assyrian the rule is that w marks the nominative, i the genitive, and b 
athe accusative,! ‘in spite of the many and variots exceptions to this rule 
which occur’ (Delitzsch, <Assyrische Gramm., § 66). Similarly, the Arabic 
case-endings in the fully declined nouns (Triptotes) are: -u for the nominative, 
-i for the genitive, and -a for the accusative; in the Diptotes the ending -a 
represents the genitive also. In modern Arabic these endings have almost 
entirely disappeared, and if they are now and then used, as among the 
Beduin, it is done without regularity, and one is interchanged with another 
(Wallin, in ZDMG. v, p. 9, xii, p. 874; Wetzstein, ibid., xxii, p. 113 f,, 
and especially Spitta, Gramm. des arab. Vulgdrdialekts von Agypten, Lpz. 1880, 
p. 147 ff.). Even as early as the Sinaitic inscriptions, their regular use is 
not maintained (Beer, Studia Asiatica, iii. 1840, p. xviii; Tuch, ZDMG. iii. 
139 f.). Ethiopic has preserved only the -a (in proper names na), which 
is, however, still used for the whole range of the aceusative, and also (the 
distinction of case being lost) as a termination of the constr. st. to connect it 
with a following genitive. 

2. As remarked above, under a, the accusative form is preserved C 
in Hebrew most certainly and clearly in the (usually toneless) ending 
n_, originally d, as in the old Arabic accusative. This is appended 
to the substantive : 

(a2) Most commonly to express direction towards an object, or 
motion to a place,” e. g. m3 seaward, westward, nop eastward, moiby 
northward, TABS to Assyria, npaa to Babylon, nA (from I) to the 
mountain, Gn 14", i AYN to the earth, nana to the house, nnyan to Tirzah 
(A¥7n) tT Kit4, &e., aniy to Gaza (ny) Ju 16'; with the article man 
to the mountazn, ' Aman into the house, nynAd into the chamber, 1 K p- 2 
nbnwas into the tent, Gn 18°, &c.; similarly with adverbs, as new 
Bihan, moe whither ?; even with the constr. st. before a genitive nna 
FID ento Tosephs. house, Gn oe 3330 AMIS toward the land of the 
south, Gn 20! pvivip nye to the Pee: of Eg ypt, Hp ew fen PyidT na 
to the ice of Dewacous, eK 1oF ; wy nay toward the sun- 
rising, Dt 4"; ; and even with the eel maya to the Chaldeans, 


iDyA Rice myn towards the heavens. 


1 This rule is almost always observed in the Tell-el-Amarna letters (see 
§ 2f); of. the instances cited by Barth, l.¢., p. 595, from Winckler’s edition. 

2 On this meaning of the accusative see the Syntax, § 118 d, and cf. the 
Latin accusative of motion toa place, as in Romam profectus est, domum reverti, 
rus ire. 

. monk in Baer’s text, Gn 188, is an error, according to his preface to 


Isaiah, p. Ve 
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Rem. The above examples are mostly rendered definite by the article, or 
by a following genitive of definition, or are proper names. But cases like 


< < < 


ms), m7, Ans show that the locative form of itself possessed a defining 


power. 


d (b) In a somewhat weakened sense, indicating the place where 
something is or happens (cf. § 118 d), e.g. MD2M2 ir Mahanaim, 
Bikes ss maw there (usually thither, see c), Jer 18°, cf. 2 K 23°, and the 
expression ¢o offer a sacrifice NN2YS1, properly towards the altar for on 
the altar. On the other hand, nba Jer 29", and moat Hb 3”, are to 
be regarded as ordinary accusatives of direction, to Babylon, into the 
habitation; also expressions like nviBy NSB the quarter towards the 
north, Jos 15° (at the beginning of the verse, nop bana the border 
toward the east), ef. 18°”, Ex 26%, Jer 23°. 

e€ (c) The original force of the ending 1— is also disregarded when 
it is added to a substantive with a preposition prefixed (cf. also 
MINTY how long ?), and this not only after 2) “by or “TY (which are 
easily explained), e.g. ndyind upwards, mopp downwards, nbiseyd to 
Sheol, v 9; APN unto Aphek, Jos 13°, niyn-bys toward the north, 
Ez 8", cf. Ju20"; but also after 3, and even after , e.g. 32333 in the 
south, Jos15, cf. Juig®, 1823", 31%, 28.20%, Jer 52%; npaan 
from Babylon, Jer 27"; ef. 18, Jos 10*, 15", Ju21™, Is 45°. 

y Rem. Old locative forms (or original accusatives) are, according to the 

Masora, still to be found in 
(a) nD, in pause nbd, the usual word in prose for night, which is always 
construed as masculine. The nominative of this supposed old accusative? 
appeared to be preserved in the form by5, only used in poetry, Is 168, constr. st. 

Nb (even used for the absol. st. in pause Is 2114). Most probably, however, 

mds is to be referred, with Néldeke and others, to a reduplicated form sby5 - 

ef. especially the western Aramaic soy), Syr. lilya, &e.—Another instance is © 

MAND something, probably from pin, ou spot, point, generally with a negative 

=nothing. Similarly ny Is 8 and (in pause) Jb 3435, Nab Ho 87, and 

the place-name nym 1 Ch 6%, might be explained-asaccusatives. Elsewhere, 
however, the toneless N__ can be regarded only as a meaningless appendage, 

or at the most as expressing poetic emphasis; thus AYN (Gin pause) Jb 37!; 

nnyan death, y 116 ; NITTII Y T1643. nda stream, W 1248; nddyina amber, 

Ez 8? [in 1* bovinn, cf. §80k],&e. InJos 1522 min is probably only a seribal 

error (dittography). In Ju 1418 instead of the quite unsuitable poetic word 

NDI (towards the sun??) read as in 15% maa to the bride-chamber. 

pment RS eee eee 


1 Brockelmann, Sem. Sprachwiss., p. 113, also takes it as such, ldyla@ being 
properly ai night, then nightsimply. Barth, however (Sprachwiss. Abhandlungen, 


p. 16, note 1), refers it to an original nds, like 728 from nis, 
v3 T eT 


Ol ay 
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() In the termination NN often used in poetry with feminines, viz. &” 
ans terror (=MID"S), Ex 151°; any help (=THY), ¥ 4477, 63°, 94175 nnyaw 
salvation (=nysw), Wy 33, 808, Jon 210; andy unrighteousness (=ndyy), Ez 2815, 
Ho 1038, y pak andy y 9216 Kh. Jb 510 ; nny y 1201; nna y darkness, 
Jb 10%; nnn Jer 11) ig corrupt, see the LXX aad Commentaries. These 


cases are not to be taken as double feminine endings, since the loss of the 
tone on the final syllable could then hardly be explained, but they are 
further instances of an old accusative of direction or intention. In examples 


like any Sor help (W 44%") this is still quite apparent, but elsewhere it has 
become meaningless and is used merely for the sake of poetical emphasis.! 


This termination 1 usually has reference to place (hence called h 
N— locale”) ; sometimes, however, its use is extended to time, as in 
mii» DD) from year to year. Its use in nd*n, properly ad pro- 
famum i absit / ig peculiar, 
As the termination M__ is almost always toneless (except in MN constr. st. t 
Dt 4; nmj and Amy Jos 1 19!*) it generally, as the above examples show, 


exercises no influence whatever upon the vowels of the word; in the constr, st. 
ma Jos 18!2, 1 K 19, and in the proper names nny 1K 2%, m4 28 aa 
(so Baer ; ed, Mant. and Ginsb. n37), nnby 2 Ch 14°, nny LS 149, now 
1 K 41%, an @ is retained even in an open tone-syllable (ef, however, nA 
Gn 147, n27B Gn 28? from jB, with modification of the a to é; also nba 
1S 255 fom bone». In segholate forms, as a general rule, the N__ local is 
joined to the already developed form of the absol. st. , except that the ‘helping: 
vowel before 7__ = naturally becomes Sew, e.g. nm, nonin Gn 18%, &e. ; 


nqwin Jos 1735, myn 3 Ju 2018, &¢., but also nbni Nu Be ae st. 3 likewise 
to. be read in the absolute in Ez a 488) and Arye Is 28° (with Silluq) ; ef. 
7339 Ez 47/° and ant (Baer, incorrectly, nant) Mi 4” (both in pause).—In 
the case of fominines ending in M__ the M__ local is added to the original 
feminine ending N__ (§ 80 6), the. a of which (since it then stands in an 
open tone-syllable) is lengthened to De 2. nny7n. —Moreover the termination 
n__ is even weakened to 7__in nai to Nob, 1 sg AI 20%s nas whither, 1 K 26-42 
and nytt to Dedan, Ez 257%, 
3. Of the three other terminations } may still be regarded as af 

survival of the old nominative ending. It occurs only in the middle 





[1 The form clings also to a few place-names, as 17373 Dt 107 ; nwsyi 18 94, 
2K 44; andap Nu 337%; nny? verse 33 f.; nnn Jos 1933, &e. ; ANI 
Mi 5}, &c.] 

2 Cf. Sarauw, ‘Der hebr. Lokativ,’ ZA. 1907, p. 183 ff. He derives the 

m__ from the adverbs my, TON and holds that it has nothing whatever to 
do with the old accusative, 

3 So Qimhi, and the Mant, ed. (Baer myo), i.e. locative from aye (Is 77°), 
The reading mye (Opit., Ginsb.) implies a feminine in ij ralhe 


é 
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of a few (often dindoubbedty very old) proper names,’ viz. “ONS (if 
compounded of in and %), SUM (for which in Jer 52? Kesh. °B“DN), 
Devan and ndvann (otherwise in Hebrew only in the plur. D'NP 
Men ; to IND corresponds most probably 32 in Syana), bys2b Gn 32”) 
(but in ver. 32 DNB) face of God (otherwise only in the plur. 0°38 
constr. st. ‘28),2—%Wa Neh 6° (elsewhere ova), is the name of an Arab, 
cf. 6!. On the other hand the terminations ‘— and 3} are most probably 
to be regarded (with Barth, l.c. p. 597) as having originated on 
Hebrew soil in order to emphasize the constr. st., on the analogy of 
the constr. st. of terms expressing relationship. 

In view of the analogies in other languages (see b) there is nothing 
impossible in the view formerly taken here-that the litterae compaginis \__ 


and j are obsolete (and hence no longer understood) case-endings, ? being the 


old genitive and 6 for the nominative sign u. Barth objects that thei and 6 
almost invariably have the tone, whereas the accusative N__ is toneless, and 
that they are long, where the Arab, % and % are short. Both these objections, 
however, lose their force if we consider the special laws of the tone and 
syllable in Hebrew. The language does not admit a final 7 or vu, and the 
necessarily lengthened vowel might easily attract the tone to itself. On the 
other hand a strong argument for Barth’s theory is the fact that these 
litterae compaginis are almost exclusively used to emphasize the close connexion 
of one noun with another, hence especially in the constr. st. Consequently it 
’ seems in the highest degree probable that all these uses are based upon forms 
in which the constr. st. is expressly emphasized by a special termination, i. e. 
the constr. st. of terms of relationship, ‘IN, ‘0S, ‘On from AN father, TN 
brother, on Sather-in-law (ef. § 96). The instances given under 7 and m followed 
this analogy. 

Like i, } is also used only to emphasize the constr. st. (see n), and must 
therefore have a similar origin, but its exact explanation is difficult. Accord- 
ing to Barth, this 1 corresponds to a primitive Semitic @ (cf. § 9 g) and is 
traceable to ’abd, ahd, the accusatives of terms of relationship in the constr. st., 
which have @ only before a genitive. Against this explanation it may be 
objected that there is no trace of the supposed Hebrew accusatives ja8, ins, 
ion, and only of the analogous {J3. It is also remarkable that so archai¢ 
a form should have been preserved (except in 43) only in two words and 


those in quite late passages. However we have no better explanation to offer 
in place of Barth’s. 


Finally we cannot deny the possibility, in some cases, of Barth’s explana- 
tion of the 1 in compound proper names like Syana, &e. (see above), as due to 
the analogy of terms of relationship with nominative in }. But this in no 
way militates against the view expressed above, that in some very old 
names, like DN1JB, ONIN, &c., the original common nominative sign has 
simply been preserved. — 





1 Cf. the list in L. Kaila, Zur Syntax des in verbaler Abhingigkeit stehenden 
Nomens im alittest. Hebr., Helsingfors, 1906, p. 54. 


2 The name Seay formerly regarded as a compound of 3DY=DY%! name 
and by, is better explained with Pratorius, ZDMG. 1993, p. 777, a8 a name of 
affection, for by yw = bays [but see Driver on 18 1%]; similarly, 
according to Pritorius, Deane = dys Min’ and many others, 
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The instances found are: 

(a) Of the ending \: 53N¥ %23 his ass’s colt, Gn 4g"; N30 yl 
that leaveth the flock, Zc 11™ (cf. the preceding ody ‘y>); nd 230 thé 
dweller in the bush, Dt 33 (on 32% cf. below Jer 49'%%, Ob*); 
appended to the feminine nbyy ‘N37 OY N23 whether stolen by day or 
stolen by night, Gn 31” (in prose, but in very emphatic speech) ; 
DEvD “NDI plena tustitiae, Is 17; DY ‘m3 full of people, La t' (on 
the retraction of the tone before a following tone-syllable, cf. § 29 ¢; 
in the same verse the second ‘n37 and ‘NW, see below, follow the 
example of ‘N31, although no tone-syllable follows; cf. also Ho ro! 
below) ; psp mary after the order of Melchizedek,  110'; ef. 
also y 113°, Jer49'°. To the same category belong the rather numerous 
cases, in which a preposition is inserted between the construct state 
and its genitive (cf. § 130 a), without actually abolishing the dependent 
relation, e.g. O32 a2 she that was great among the nations, TAY 
Ni princess among the provinces, La 11; wand ‘MIs that loveth to 
tread, Ho 10"; cf. also Jer 49", Ob*.—In Ex 15° TIN) can only 
be so explained if it is a vocative referring to m)n’, but perhaps we 
should read 17383 as predicate to 72". 

Further, the Hireqg compaginis is found with certain particles which 
are really also nouns in the constr. st., as ‘nom (=nbn) except, “312 
(poetical for }) from, ‘pa not, ‘DES not (thrice in the formula ‘28 
Tiy *DAN) J am, and there is none else beside me; but many take the 
‘as a suffix here), Is 47°", Zp 2". [The above are all the cases in 
which this *— is attached to independent words in the O.'.; it 
occurs, however, besides] in compound proper names (again attached 
to the constr. st.), as PIS DD (king of righteousness), Syn (man of 
God), Dyan (favour of God), and others (cf. also the Punic name 
Hannibal, i.e. bySsan favour of Ba‘al). 

Otherwise than in the constr. st. the Hireg compaginis is only found 7 
in participial forms, evidently with the object of giving them more 
dignity, just as in the case of the construct forms in ?. We must 
distinguish, however, between passages in which the participle never- 
theless does stand in close connexion, as Gn 49!!, Is 22! ("28M and ‘PPh, 
also in impassioned speech), Mi 7‘* (probably influenced by Dt 33”), 
tor, 1137; and passages in which the 7 added to the participle 
with the article merely serves as an ornamental device of poetic style, 
e.g. in the late Psalms, 113°*"° (on verse 8 see ), 114°, 123'. 


In Kethibh the termination 7 also occurs four times in HAY), i.e. naw, nN 
Jer 1017, 22° (before A), Ez 27% (before -by), La 42! (before 3). The Q°re always 
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requires for it nayir (or “W), exer? in Jer 2278 naw ; ef, ibid. NIIP K*tn., 
AIP. Q’re, and finally Jer 5138 MDW Keth., nyse Q@’re. Perhaps maw and 
Bapaley are formae miaxtae, combining the resdanee naw, &e. and naw (2nd fem. 
perf. ), &e., but HIP may be merely assimilated to maw which immediately 


recedes it. 
e The following are simply textual errors: 2 K 4% snabnn K*th., due to the 


preceding ‘N&, and to be read no3An as in the Q*re; p 308 ecu 7), Bre 
(read sarvindy, 1161 (read “AN bip, as in five other places), On ‘13, 
thrice, in iy 2642, cf. § 128 d. 


o (0) Of the ending \1 (always with the tone): in prose only in the 
Pentateuch, but in elevated style, Gn 1% PINTNN the beast of the earth 
(=/ 287 MD ver. 25); similarly in y 50", 797, 104", as 56° (twice), 
Zp 2%; otherwise only in WB¥ 532 son of Zippor, Nu 23°; 3 Wa 12 son 
of Beor, Nu 24°"; and pvp iy a fountain of waters, ie tis: 


§ 91. The Noun with Pronominal Suffixes. 


W. Diehl, Das Pronomen pers. sufficum 2 u. 3 pers. plur. des Hebr., Giessen, 
1895 ; A. Ungnad, ‘Das Nomen mit Suffixen im Semit.,’ Vienna Oriental Journal, 
XX, p. 167 ff. 


a With regard to the connexion of the noun with pronominal suffixes, 
which then stand in a genitive relation (§ 33 ¢) and are, therefore, 
necessarily appended to the construct state of the noun, we shall first 
consider, as in the verb (§ 57 ff.), the forms of the suffixes themselves, 
and then the various changes in the form of the noun to which they 
are attached. The nouns are also tabulated in the Paradigms of the 
flexion of the noun in § g2 ff. Cf. also Paradigm A in the Appendix. 
We are here primarily concerned with the different forms of the 
suffixes when added to the singular, plural, and dual. 

6 1. The Suffixes of the singular are— 


With nouns ending in a— 


Vowel. Consonant. 
Sing 1. 5c. eas my. 
m. J ee (pause I—) 
2 thy. 
{fa 7 | thy 
m,. 3, 3 j (i) sande his. 
aff i Roe, ee her. 








1 Of. Kaila, le., p. 59 ff 
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Vowel. Consonant. 
Pit ioe ws our. 
Mm. D2 Ene 
2.1 f 2 Ew } your. 
m. Di} pb 
z. san do (post, tos.)peorwn 
f. tH (3) — earum. 





Rem. 1. There is less variety of forms in these than in the verbal suffixes ; 
the particular forms are used as follows :— 

(aw) Those without a connecting vowel (on the derivation of these ‘con- 
necting vowels’ from original stem-vowels, see note on § 58 /) are generally 
joined — to nouns of a peculiar form (see § 96); the constr. st. of which ends in 
a vowel, as = Pay, WAN and WAX, man, aN, DIN, DAN, ODA, PIS, 

sometimes also to segholate forms eee in 4 from a’; has (see § 93 X,Y), 
Cae. py) the fruit of them, Am 9" (also DY8 Is 37°, &c.), jiP"B Jer 29°8 (also 
Pe verse 5); cf., moreover, 1220 Lv 818-25 and similar examples with tM 
(Is 317 jn) Gn a1, Ez 1317, 165, 1° Also in Gn 121, 44, Ez 1012, Nah 28, &e., the 
K*th. perhaps intends the singular, DAMP», &c., but the Masora requires the 
plural with defective é. 


(b) The forms with connecting vowels (§ 58 f) are joined to nouns ending 
in a consonant, The connecting vowel is regularly a in the 3rd sing. fem. A__ 


(for aha) and 3rd plur, D__, ips , Le, also in the 3rd sing. mase. 1), since 
the 6 is poon tracted from JUL, ae in the pausal form of ee and masc, 








The forms with @ in the ven mentioned persons are common only with 
nouns in 7__ (from stems 7”), constr. st. N__ (cf. § 89 f), e.g. wy (from 
sadaiht) his field ; nby tts leaf, Is 1°; ASW the appearance thereof, Ly 134 (from 
mar aihd ; on the Seghél see k); but my her jield. The orthographic retention 
of the 5, e.g. Tey, rey, gives to" many forms the appearance of plurals ; 
see the instances in § 93 ss. ; 

Apart from these n% forms the connecting vowel é in the 3rd pers. occurs 
only in isolated cases ; IAN his light, Jb 258; snd after its kind, Gn 112.25 
[+ 12 times]; Na 115; in Ju 19% read }w)°5 as in vy. 2,25. On the other 
hand J__ in the 2nd sing. fem. and ee in the rst plur. are by far the more 
common forms, while J], 1 ~_ are of rare occurrence ; see e.—Instead of 
ce (9 in Gn 1019, Ex 1316, Jer 29%, &e., cf. n32, na? § 103 9), DI j fo 
(with Sewd mobile), if the last consonant of the noun is a guttural, the me ms 
are j, ya) , arr & 8 qa thy spirit, yw thy creator, Is 43}, p2y") your 
friend, Jb 627 aa such cases as n22ina Hag 25, see § Iog). —With Nun 
energicum (cf. § 587, and on 3259 Jb 51, &o., cf. § 61h) aaj occurs in Pr 2516, 


in principal pause. 
2. Rare or incorrect forms are— 


Sing. 1st pers. 1)*_ in awa Ez 477 (certainly only a scribal error, caused 
by 2a in verse 6). 








1 Also in Jer 151° read (according to § 61 h, end) sp DaP2 ; in Ho 7° 
probably DBS for DADR, 


Cc 
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2nd pers. m. in pausesitd_—_, e.g. N3IB3 (thy hand), p 139°, ef. Pr 24°; once © 
qh wW 53° (ef. the ele cases in the verbal suffix § 751); fem. J*__ Ez 54 
(in 1658 also for Iw probably POW i is intended), ‘3+ Jer 11%, y 103%, 
116°, 135° (corresponding to the Aramaic suffix of the 2nd fem. sing. ; on the 
wholly abnormal 72+ Na 2", ef. 7), v35 Keth, 2K 4?, Ct 218, Also J— Is 2289 
BBVA ye 
3rd pers. M__ (cf. § 7c), e.g. 3 fons Gn 9%, 128, 133, 352! (always with Q°ré 
ia) ; na Nu 10% ; nid Dt 347; "riba Jer 207, Na 2! Q*é; A¥P 2 K 19% 
Kth., for which INP is read in Is 37%; ny and MND Gn 4911, cf. Ex 2226 
(g*ré Sy, IMAD); ADD y 10°, 275 Kh. 5 mina Ez 31%, &., Kh. ; ANNI 


Ez 48'* [altogether fourteen times in the Pentateuch, and some forty times in 
other books: see Driver, Samuel, p. xxxv, and on 2 8 Dr ates 
3rd fem. ges for ae (with the softening of the Mappig, ef. § 23 k, and the 


analogous cases in § 58 g) occurs repeatedly before B’ghadhk®phath and other 
soft consonants, Ex 9° (before }, if the text is right), Lv 13* (before by, 
Nu 1573-31, 1S 1° (unless nd3x, the infin. with fem. termination, is intended ; 
nhw follows), Ez 1644, 246 (before 1), 1S 20%, 2 K 8%, Pr 1228 (before &), Na 3° 
(before 1), ¥ 4814 (before 5), Ez 471°, Jb 3122 twice (before N), Is 212, Jer 201” 
(before 7), Nu 3242, Am 11! (before 3), Lv 6? (before 3); even in pause, Lv 124 
and 5»; Is 2317, Pr 2122, also with Zaqeph, Is 45°, Jer 66 (probably), 441°; on 
mavin Ly 26%4, &., see § 67 y. Cf. also ee Ez 365.—Sometimes the Masora 
appears (but this is very doubtful) to regard the meee with feminines as 
a shortening of AN__, e.g. A¥) Gn 40!0- for ANS), Figo br 7 for FINS ; also 
D__ for OA__ in BRAND Ho 13?, and Dy Jb 518. The examples, however, 
are for the most part uncertain, e.g. in Is 284 the reading is simply to be 
emended to 77333, and in Ze 4? to nba, Jb 11° to 719, Neh 5% tonhB. [See 
also, after prepositions, § 103 g-] : : 
je Plur. 1st pers. 43_*_, in pause WP Jb 2220 (where, however, WAP i is certainly 

to be read); ef. me 3% [Is 471°, cf. § 61 ¢, hj, and so always bp all of us, 
Gn 421, &e. [of. 192, 395, DAN, WY). 

2nd pers. fem. m3 Ez ate 49. 

3rd pers. mase. wD y 1710 (on $1 in 10° i in the same verse, and in y 587 
seed); OF__ 28S 236, according to Sievers probably to call attention to the 
reading O pab>. Fem. 31 1K 757, Ez 16° (in pause) ; Na Gains Pia 
Gn jot; = Ru 1; Seles HE ons in pause (Gn 21, 4236, Jer 87, 
Pr 31”, Jb 302) ; ; finally fi] as suffix to a noun, only in Is 317, 

For examples of singulars with plural suffixes sce 7. 

&§& 2. In the plural masc. and in the dual the suffixes are to be 
regarded primarily as affixed to the original ending of the construct 
state (“—, ef. § 89d). This ending, however, has been preserved 
unchanged only in the 2nd fem. In most cases it is contracted to ° a, 
as in the constr. st. without suffixes (so throughout the plur. and in 
the poetical suffix MES of the 3rd sing. masc.); in the 2nd mase. and 
3rd fem. sing. it is “— (cf. k). On the rst pers. and 3rd masc. sing. 
see 7.—Thus there arise the following 
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Suffixes of Plural Nouns. h 
Singular, Plural. 
I, ¢.°—, pause* ~~ my. CP ag a eee our. 
m. cine m, DD. 
LM, pause hf | 2pm] es 
m,V—, poet.AM— his. ie Di _, poet. ee het 
3-{ fre = Foi: fie ' theer, 


Thus the original *— is (a) contracted in the 3rd sing. mase. } 
Ww and throughout the plural, as W'DiD, WDD, &e.; (6) retained 
unchanged in the 1st sing. °D'D, the real cai aandines (see 6) being 
united with the final Yds of the ending ‘—; and in the 2nd fem. 
sing. JO, with a helping-Hireq after the Y tah. On the other hand 
(c) the Yédh of *— is lost in pronunciation and the a lengthened to @ 
in the 3rd mase. sing. YDID, i.e. stsaw (pronounced susd-w).! The 
2nd masc. sing. por and the 3rd fem. sing. MDD were formerly 
also explained here as having really lost the *, and modified the a of 
stisaka, sisaha to S’ghil; but cf. the view now given in g and &. 


Rem.1. As WDD represents stisai-ni, so DID and mDID represent sisai- kd, kh 
stsai-hd, and the use of S°ghél instead of the more regular Serei is to be explained 
from the character of the following syllable,—so P. Haupt who points to 
noop? as compared with smoup. In support of the view formerly adopted 
by us that the * is only or thogr aphically retained, too much stress must not 


‘be laid on the fact that it is sometimes omitted,? thereby causing confusion 
in an unpointed text with the singular noun. A number of the examples 
which follow may be due to an erroneous assumption that the noun isa plural, 
where in reality it is a singular, and others may be incorrect readings. Cf. 


727 thy ways (probably 4377 is intended), Ex 33”, Jos18, 119°"; for other 
examples, see Jos 211! * (Ava ; but in 1 Ch 640 * always mM), Ju 19%, 
ik 529) Is 5813, v T19#)-&- 08 (probably, however,.in all these cases the sing. 
is intended) ; MaDN Nu 30°; nnd Jer 19%, 4917; RID Dn 11°, For the 
orthographic omission of the » before suffixes cf. also my for wp his friends, 
Tots) glory lee 29% 5 Jb 4219 (but it is possible to explain it ‘there as a collective 
singular) ; 3205p our iniquities, Is 64°°, Jer 147; Ex 10°, Neh 101 quip from on 
which is always written defectively) ; DDDDI Nu 29% ; pany Jer 449; po7 
W 1347; payne after their kinds, Gn 171 (but see c), cf. 44 nd Na 28, The 





1 In the papyrus of the decalogue from the Fayytim, line 16, 7") occurs 
for INWIP" Ex 2014. Gall, ZAW. 1903, p. 349, takes this as an indication 
that the traditional forms of the noun-suffix \° or } represent ait or evi. 
P. Haupt aptly compares the Greek use of the dota subscript (4). 

2 So in the Mé%a‘ inscription, 1. 22 nnd yd its towers (along with A YY its 
gates). Can it have been the rule to omit ‘ after the termination 6th? Cf. 
below, n. 
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defective writing is especially frequent in the 3rd masc. sing. \__, which in | 
Q%é is almost always changed to }\__, e.g. 8M his arrows, y 58°, Q°ré sn, 
On 13), only three times 3M, cf. § 135 7. ; 
Lea Unusual forms (but for the most part probably only scribal errors) are— 

Sing. 2nd pers. fem 7]\__ (after WS happy! Ee 10!”, which has become 
stereotyped as an interjection, and is therefore unchangeable ; ef. Delitzsch 
on the passage) ; 'D'_*_ (ef. Syr. °3__) 2 K 48, and 7 in K*th., y 103°, 1167 
Ca in pause).—In Ez 16% 3} — (so O3°__ in 6°) occurs with an infin. 
ending in nj, the n} being therefore treated as a plural ending; similarly, 
the plural suffix is sometimes found with the feminine ending Mi (Nu 14°, 
Is 544, Jer 38, Ez 1615, 237, as well as in 162° Q*ré, and Zp 3°), with the ending 
ith (Ly 524, reading inwion), and even with the ordinary aa ending ath ; 
Is 4738, Ez 351, ~ ol, Ezr 9!,—Wholly abnormal is n2SNpn thy messengers, 
Na 214, evidently a case of dittography of the following 7: read TSNPD. 

3rd masc. 3+ Hb 31% Jb 2473; 375 1S 30%, Ez 431, Na 24; ah (a 


ry 


purely Aramaic form) y 116%,—3rd fem. Ni Ez 41%. 








Plur. The strange 2nd pers. masc. b> *nivian (with 7, so Qimhi; cf. Norzi) 
Jer 25%4, is probably a mixed form combining wR and p>nivan ; fem. 
3° Ez 1379, ‘ 

3rd masc. nD Ez 4016; fem. no liz, 134, 

3. The termination }1_<_ (also with the dual, e.g. W 587, 591%), like f) and 
"ens , occurs with the noun (as with the verb, § 58 g) almost exclusively in 


the later poets [viz. with a substantive in the singular, 2111, 171010, 587, 
591%, 8918; with a dual or plural, Dt 3227-82:87.98, 3329, P 283, 117, 3516 gol? BST, 
5974, 73°7, 831212, 1404-10, Jb 2723; after prepositions, see § 103 f, 0, notes], and 
cannot, therefore, by itself be taken as an indication of archaic language. 
On the other hand there can be no doubt that these are revivals of really old 
forms. That they are consciously and artificially used is shown by the evi- 
dently intentional accumulation of them, e. g. in Ex 15°79, w 28-5, and 140410, 
and also by the fact observed by Diehl (see the heading of this section) that 
in Ex 15 they occur only as verbal suffixes, in Dt 32 only as noun suffixes. 


m 8, It is clear and beyond doubt that the Yédh in these suffixes 
with the plural noun belongs, in reality, to the ending of the construct 
state of the masculine plural. Yet the consciousness of this fact 
became so completely lost as to admit of the striking peculiarity 
(or rather inaccuracy) of appending those suffic-forms which include 
the plural ending “__, even to the feminine plural in nj QOnIDD, 


Tip, &c.), so that in reality the result is a double indication of 
the plural. 





#1 Such is the rule: the singular suffix, however (see 6), also occurs with the 
ending N\ (probably through the influence of Aramaic), e.g. nITy w 13212 
(unless it be sing. for TTY, as, according to Qimhi in his Lexicon, ‘Monn 2K 

; ; Rohe 
6° is for ‘TAINA) 5 qa Dt 28° (treated on the analogy of an injin, my ; 
ee ee ee eee SE ee ee 
1 See an analogous case in § 87 s. Cf, also the double feminine ending in 
the 3rd sing. perf. of verbs 7” 5, § 75%. 
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WS Ez 16". On the other hand 5 TNi¥D (so Baer, Ginsb. ; but Opit. 7° < 


y 119%, Dn 9° is merely written defectively, like qa according to Baer 


(not Ginsb.) in Pr 1°, &. In the 3rd plur. the use of ‘the singular suffix is 
even the rule in the earlier Books (see the instances in Diehl, l.¢., p. 8), 


g. DNAS (their fathers) oftener than DNAX (this only in 1 K 14”, and in 
ag Ezr, Neh, and Ch [in 1 K, Jer, Ezr, however, oniax is more common)) ; 
so always DNiY, Ininw their names, oninia their generations. From parallel 


passages like 28 "4286 compared with y 1846, Is 24 with Mi 4°, it appears that 
in many cases the longer form in’ Diy__ can only subsequently have taken 
the place of D__, 


4. The following Paradigm of a masculine and feminine noun 0 
with suffixes is based upon a monosyllabic noun with one unchangeable 
vowel. With regard to the ending N— in the constr. st. of the fem. 
it should be further remarked that the short @ of this ending is only 
retained before the grave suffixes DD and j2; before all the others 
(the light suffixes) it is lengthened to @. 


Singular. p 
Masculine. Peminine. 
DiD a horse. MDD a mare. 
Sing. 1. com. “D'ID my horse. ‘DID my mare. 
2 (™ DID thy horse. DID thy mare. 
Z| f. —-JOAD thy horse. FNDID thy mare. 
m. DID equus eius (suus). INDID equa eius (sua). 
3: gi RAD equus evus (suus). FNDID equa etus (sua). 
Plur. 1. com. %3D3D owr horse. NID our mare. 
m. DDD your horse. DINDID your mare. 
es | f 1290 your horse. PDD your mare. 
(m.  DDID equus eorum (suus). BNDID equa eorum (sua). 
3°| bi JDID equus earwum (suns). IND1D equa earum (sua). 
Plural. g 
Masculine. Peminine. 
D°DID horses. MiDID mares. 
Sing. 1. com. DID my horses, ADID my mares. 
m. dD thy horses. HIDAD thy mares. 
2.4 fs PPDID thy horses. nis thy mares. 
{m. VDD equi eius (sur). YNIDID equae eius (suae). 
3-| f. mDID equi eius (sui). MAID equae eius (suae). 
Plur. 1. com. SDD our horses. aNAIDID our mares. 
m. D2°DID your horses. p> nips your mares. 
ce Lf; 1D your horses. jDDiDID your mares. 
m. DIPDID equi corum (sui). DIMI equae eorum (suae). 
3 Ff. TDD equi earum (sut). IMD equae earum (suae). 
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§ 92. ‘Vowel Ohanges in the Nown. 


q@_ 1. Vowel changes in the noun may be caused (a) by dependence 
on a following genitive, (6) by connexion with pronominal suffixes, 
(c) by the plural and dual terminations, whether in the form of the 
absolute state or of the construct (before a following genitive of 
a noun or suffix). 

b 2. In all these cases, the tone of the noun is moved forward either 
one or two syllables, while the tone of the construct state may even 
be thrown upon the following word. In this way the following 
changes may arise :--— 

(a) When the tone is moved forward only one place, as is the case 
when the plural and dual endings 0°, Mi and D** are affixed, as 
well as with all monosyllabic or paroxytone suffixes, then in dissyllabic _ 
nouns the originally short vowel of the first syllable (which was 
lengthened as being in an open syllable before the tone) becomes 
S°wd, since it no longer stands before the tone. On the other hand, 
the originally short, but tone-lengthened vowel, of the second syllable 
is retained as being now the pretonic vowel ; e.g. 027 word (ground- 
form dabdr), plur. D3; with a light suffix beginning with a vowel, 
24,7224; plur. 224, JID, &c.; AID wing, dual D°DI3. With an 
unchangeable vowel in the second syllable: 1°? overseer, plur, YT PB: 
with the suffia: of the sing. *TP3, WTP, &c.; with the suff. of the 
plur. “TPB, 7PPPB, &c. With an unchangeable vowel in the first 
syllable : ndiy eternity, plur. pbdiy , with suff. "Opp, &¢,} 

C Butin participles of the form ?8P, with tone-lengthened 2 (originally 
7) in the second syllable, the @ regularly becomes S¢wad mobile before 
a tone-bearing affix, e.g, DX enemy, plur. Dak, with suff. Dk, &o. 
Likewise in words of the form Sep, brap &c. (with @ in the ‘second 
syllable; § 84° d, 1,p; § 85 7 and hk), eg. ods dumb, plur. pbs, 

d_ (b) When the tone of the construct state, plural or dual, is carried 
over to the following word, or, in consequence of the addition of 
the grave suffixes to the constr. st. plur. or dual, 2s moved forward 
two places within the word itself, in sueh cases the originally short 
vowel of the second syllable becomes $¢wd, while the vowel of the 
first syllable reverts to its original shortness, e.g. BY 124 the words 
of the people, D227 your words, pa 27 their words (in all which 
instances the 7 of the first syllable is attenuated from an original @). 








1 The participles Niph‘al 103) Dt 304, N72 28 1433, and some plurals of the 
participle Niph. of verbs NY) form an exception ; cf. § 93 00, 
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In the segholate forms in the singular and mostly in the dual the suffix is @ 
appended to the ground-form ond my king, 355, &c.) ; on the other hand, 
before the endings D__, ni (sometimes also before Ds=_) a Qames regularly 
oceurs,! before which the vowel of the first syllable then becomes vocal 5¢wd 
(D'230, ninpe). This Qames (on which cf. § 84% a) remains even before the 
light suffixes, when attached to the plur. mase. aby : Wadn, &e.). On 
the other hand, the constr. st. plur. and dual, regularly, according to d, has 
the form ‘abn, with grave suffix DSDdD, &e., nba from psnds Solding-doors. 


(c) Before the Sd mobile which precedes the suffix J when fi 
following a consonant, the a-sound, as a rule, is the only tone- 
lengthened vowel which remains in the final syllable (being now 
in an open syllable before the tone), e.g. 724, 724, &e. (on the 
forms with @ in the second syllable, see § 93 gq); but before the grave 
suffixes DJ and j2— in the same position it reverts to its original 
shortness, as 03727 (d’bhdrkhém), &c. In the same way the tone- 
lengthened &@ or @ of the second syllable in the constr. st. sing. also 
becomes short again, since the constr. st. resigns the principal tone to 
the following word, e.g. DTN IT; myn “3M (from 734). 


Rem. The Masora (ef. Digduge ha-tfamim, p. 37) reckons thirteen words o 
which retain Qames in the constr. st., some of which had originally d and 


therefore need not be considered. On the other hand, DDiN or Dox 1K 78, 
Kz 40%, &c. (in spite of the constr, st. plur. 2d) ; MbArD y 65%, Pr 25'°; AID 
1S 13% (so Baer, but ed, Mant., Ginsburg, &¢. A¥!) ; dein Ezr 8° and jhD 
Pr 1816 are very peculiar. 


3. The vowel changes in the inflexion of feminine nouns (§ 95) are h 
not so considerable, since generally in the formation of the feminine 
either the original vowels have been retained, or they have already 
become S$%wd. 


Besides the vowel changes discussed above in a-g, which take place according L 
to the general formative laws (§§ 25-28), certain further phenomena must also 
be considered in the inflexion of nouns, an accurate knowledge of which 
requires in each case an investigation of the original form of the words in 
question (see §§ 84-86). Such are, e.g., the rejection of the 1 of nv” stenis 
before all formative additions (cf. § 91 d), the sharpening of the final consonant 
of »” stems in such gases as PN, ‘pn, &e. 

A striking difference between the vowel changes in the verb and noun is k 
that in a verb when terminations are added it is mostly the second of two 
changeable vowels which becomes Sew yp, ndwp, PHP), but in a noun, 

T men ny g 7 
the first (27, 3T, D3), cf. § 27. 3. 





1 For the rare exceptions see § 93 and § 97, note 2. 
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§ 93. Paradigms of Masculine Nouwns.! 


@ Masculine nouns from the simple stem may, as regards their form 
and the vowel changes connected with it, be divided into fowr classes. 
A synopsis of them is given on pp. 264, 265, and they are further 
explained below. Two general remarks may be premised : 

(a) That all feminines without a distinctive termination (§ 122 h) 
are treated like these masculine nouns, e.g. 211) f. sword, like 120 m. 
king, except that in the plwral they usually take the termination Ni_; 
thus MIM, constr. N37 (and so always before suffixes, see § 95). 

b  (’) That in the plural of the first three classes a changeable vowel 
is always retained even before the light suffixes as a lengthened 
pretonic vowel, whenever it also stands before the plural ending D°__. 
All suffixes, except D2, 12, 09, fa (oD, ip’, OD, i), are 
called light. Cf. § 92 e. 


Explanations of the Paradigms (see pp. 264, 265). 


C 1, Paradigm I comprises the large class of segholate nouns (§ 84% 
a-e). In the first three examples, from a strong stem, the ground- 
forms, mdlk, stphr, qiid§ have been developed by the adoption of a 
helping S’ghdl to 125 (with @ modified to 2), 2D (% lengthened to é), 
wp (% lengthened to 6)? The next three examples, instead of the 
helping S%ghél, have a helping Pathah, on account of the middle (d, f) 
or final guttural (¢). In all these cases the constr. st. sing. coincides 
exactly with the absolute. The singular suffixes are added to the 
ground-form ; but in ¢ and f an 6 takes the place of the original w, 
and in d and f the guttural requires a repetition of the & and 6 in the 
form of a Hateph (2, DPB) ; before a following Sewd this Hateph 
passes into a simple helping vowel (a, 6), according to § 28 ¢; hence 
WW, &e. 

d In the plural an a-sound almost always appears before the tone- 
bearing affix D'_ (on the analogy of forms with original a in the 


ae ee ole be 


1 A sort of detailed commentary on the following scheme of Hebrew 
declensions is supplied by E. Kénig in his Hist.-krit, Lehrgeb. der hebr. Spr., 
Miley Dal it, 


® According to P. Haupt ‘The book of Nahum’? in the Journ. of bibl, Lit., 
1907, p. 29, the ¢ in “BD and the o in wap are not long but accented, and 


hence to be pronounced cépp, ov (ns), a theory unknown at any rate to the 
Jewish grammarians, 
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second syllable; cf. § 84% a), in the form of a pretonic Qames, whilst 
the short vowel of the first syllable becomes vocal $d. The original 
a of the 2nd syllable is elided in the construct state, so that the 
short vowel under the first radical then stands in a closed syllable. 
The omission of Dages in a following Begadkephath (22, not ‘20, 
&c.) is due to the loss of a vowel between S and >. On the other 
hand, the pretonic Qames of the absolute state is retained before the 
light plural suffixes, whilst the grave suffixes are added to the form 
of the construct state—The ending of the absolute state of the dual 
is added, as a rule, to the ground-form (so in a-d and h, but cf. £). 
The construct state of the dual is generally the same as that of the 
plural, except, of course, in cases like m. 

Paradigms g and h exhibit forms with middle w and 7 (§ 84% ¢, y e 
and §); the ground forms maut and zait are always contracted to médth, 
zéth, except in the absol. sing., where w and z are changed into the 
corresponding consonants } and ’. 

Paradigm 7 exhibits one of the numerous forms in which the 
contraction of a middle w or ¢ has already taken place in the absol. 
sing. (ground-form Sau). 

Paradigm 4 is a formation from a stem n” (§ 84% c, €). 

Paradigms 1, m, n are forms from stems y”y, and hence (see § 67 a) ae 
originally biliteral, yam, ’im, hug, with the regular lengthening to 
bY, DN, ph. Before formative additions a sharpening, as in the 
inflexion of verbs y”y, takes place in the second radical, e.g. "8, 
DMD’, &e, (see § 84% ¢, f). 


REMARKS. 

1. A. On I. a and ad (ground-form gatl). In pause the full lengthening to a 
generally takes place, thus 073 vineyard, 3, yn seed (from yy, and so 
always (except y 481), in ys earth with the article, y2s8n, according to § 350 
(ef. also in the LXX the forms "ABA, “lapéd for 53, ne). However, uae 
form with é is also sometimes found in pause, along with that in @, e.g. TDM 
together with sph ; and very frequently only the form with S’ghdl, e.g. 2, 
NWA grass, ny3 perpetuity, NDB a wonder, Py righteousness, Dp the East, yer 
‘le, i Wh two S%ghéls, although with a mai fale guttural, we find on3 
bread (in pause pnd) and on womb (in pause om), besides on J # Bee ce pause 
pn). A helping S¢ghél always stands before a final &, as NYT, 82D (with 
suff, NID), NDB, sb (also written-i1)5), except in N'A, sce v. 


B. The consir, st. is almost always the same as the absolute, Sometimes, h 
however, under the influence of a final guttural or, Pathah appears in the 


second syllable as the principal vowel (see below, s), ¢-g. 123 yp 1878 ; yu 
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* 
Paradigms of 
qi; 

-— ~~ “—w__—.wan>”m 

a. b. C. d. é. Wa 

Sing. absolute 320 "BD wap my) ny3 by5 
(king) (book) (sanctuary) (a youth) (perpetuity) (work) 

» construct 328 78D wap “yi ny3 ys 

, withlightsuf B22 “BO WIP sy. NY bys 


wep TD RTA AR 
,» with grave suff. D230 ee) er a pve 


Plas absolute modo opp (DwIp] oy) Ny? NOY 
,» constract bp IBD Wp wmv. Sy 
» with light uf. 222 BD PV] POY, OBB 
, withgrave suff, DDD DI BD DWP oy. dN DDB 

Dual absolute pdy pY¥ap nysnd pdy2 


(feet) (two heaps) (loins) (sandals) 
[proper name, | 


, construct br ‘m9 bya 
ple 
ae 
a. b. ¢ d. é. F- 
Sing. absolute 737 Dan tpt AnD Wh my 
(word) (wise) (an old mam) (shoulder) (court) (field) 
1, constreset 124 pon jt ana Wyn ny 
» with light suff. "37 30 *2P ‘en myn my 
TR 7M | aN 
» with grave suff. DID op | : 
Plur. absolute p34 DOIN BYP} _ psn D325 
» construct 27 30 "3p) yn 35 
» withlight suf. IW sn PT myn 05 
» with grave suf, D227 O3%20 D23p1 pon nots 
Dual absolute D523 psthn psy os oa 
(wings) (loins) (thighs) (face) 


» construct ‘ID 
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Masculine Nowns. 


if 
ee ee eo ee 
g- h. i. h. E m. noe 
mp mi obi “~ DY Ds rh 
(death) (olive) (whip) ¢ fruit) (sea) (mother) (statute) 
mip gamer OWE: ¢ a BES BSE? Dy “pn 
mio my by BN BH 
ea ae an) ee mete 
BSI SiR Tier BPE AZT IE IS So DEE sae Dota nOSDe 
[ori] ony Do piy ob] p* nips pen 
‘nid ‘Ti iy ee el nits ‘pn 
my wi (kids) 1) NHN ‘pn 
ppm, ppp De: DAMEN DAN 
pyy opi psn? BD NY 
(eyes) (two days, (cheeks) (hands) (teeth) 
biduum) 
DY wpb BD 
If. Ve 
a. 6. C. a. b. c. 
poly BS mh 1B Dy 3n3 
oie (enemy) (seer) (overseer ) (poor) (writing) 
ndiy Ds myn PB My an3 
*poiy Ds Mh “ype "23 
Bee Sart aztec ais 908 an? 
paobip. «mamma ban? 
a) a NL 
‘ory at Nappa ier URE Ba 
pip atk ho RB [277] 
a CO 
pipba Nn pays 
(pair of tongs) (balance) (two weeks) 


nN 
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(only in Nu 117, before Maqgeph), Vn Ju 34 (but Ct 34 779), yd), TAD as 
well as yy, &e. ; ef., moreover, NNP 2 K 12° (for nnp, infin. constr. from mp9). 

7 ©. The me locale is, according to § 907, regularly added to the already 
developed form, e.g. 733 BATT Osecners nanen Gn 19%, to the door; but also with 
a firmly closed syllable 7333 Ex 4c; under the influence of a guttural or 1, 
ATG, NY WS, in pause NYW (of. MPA 1 Ch 14°, from 4). 


k D. The suffixes of the singular are likewise added to the ground-form, but 
forms with middle guttural take Hateph-Pathah instead of the S®wd quiescens ; 


“YI, &e. (but also 9nd, NOY, &e.). Ina rather large number of gél-forms, 
however, before suffixes in the sing., as well as in the constr. st. plur. and 
dual, the @ of the first syllable is attenuated to 7,1 thus ‘D2 my womb, ean : 
so in 123, Y¥3, YM, M2}, N26, YB, MNS, PIF, 72P, 273, YYI, wY, and 
many others. In some cases of this kind besides the form with & there most 
probably existed another with original 7 in the first syllable; thus certainly 
with yer beside yer, ny3 beside ny), &e. (According to the Digduge ha-t’amim, 
§ 36, the absolute st. in such cases takes é, the constr. 2; ef. 15 Nu 304 (absol.) 
and 773 301° (constr.) ; "av Ly 24” (absol.) and aw Am 6 (constr.). According 
to this theory # x5 (so the best authorities) Is 9° would be the constr. st., 
although the accentuation requires an absol. st.)—A weakening of the firmly 
closed syllable occurs in "7}3, &c. from 73 and 722° Dt 1514, 1618, in both 
cases evidently owing to the influence of the palatal in the middle of the 
stem. With S¢ghél for ¢: ‘DIN, YW, MP, ke. 

L &. Inthe plural the termination Mj is found as well as Eee, ee) nivipa, 
Nioxy together with DvD] (Ez 13” [but read DYN; see comm.]), &e., 
constr. st. niwD1. Other nouns have only the ending ni, e.g. NSIS, constr. 
nisas from ris. Without Qames before the ending D'__ we find DOM 
(bowels) mercy. On the numerals py twenty, &e., cf. § 97 f, note 2. More- 
over a is not inserted before plural suffixes with the tone on the penultima 
in JAN, &e., properly thy happiness! (a word which is only used in the consér. 
st. pl. and at an early period became stereotyped asa kind of interjection). 

7 =F. In the constr. st. plural a firmly closed syllable is sometimes found, 
contrary to the rule, e.g. DiyBDS Gn 425-35 ¢ ‘BY Ct $6 CA W 764) ; ‘Sw 
Ez 179; “¥ Is 5%, and so always in D"DD) Nu 29%, ODD) y 164, &e. (on 
the other hand, according to the best authorities not in ‘on Is 553, &e., 
though in y 10743 Ginsburg reads “IDN); cf. § 46d. Even with a middle 
guttural Moya Est 117°._The attenuation of & to ¢ also occurs sometimes 
in this form (see above, k), e.g. ‘N2}, &e., even bs Is 544 beside yh 
Ho 12, &e. é ; fe 

NG. In the duat absol. beside forms like DYSY7 feet, with suff. P99, NOI, &e. 
DYSON two thousand, psy sandals, ps2 knees (a attenuated to 5 constr, st, solo} 
with a firmly closed syllable), with suffixes valghal tte (Ge, however, ons 
Ju 7°), forms with pretonic Qames are also found (in consequence of ‘the 





: According to M. Lambert, REV. 1896, p. 21, a tends to remain with labials - 
So In 14 cases out of 22 masculines, and in 3 out of 6 feminines, ; 
? Probably only a theory of one particular school and not generally accepted 
or at any rate not consistently carried out ; ef. Konig, Lehrgeb., ii. 22. : 
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tendency to assimilate the dual to the plural in form: so Kénig, Lehrgeb., 

li. 17), ag psp horns, with suff. VIP (Dn 83 *-; elsewhere always psp, 

YIP, &e.), and so always pds, constr. st. ‘mPa AEN Hears, pst (2) double 
wor 

On Paradigms 6 and e, With a final N rejected (but retained ortho- O 
graphically) we find NOM sin, An initial guttural before suffixes generally 
receives S°ghél instead of the original 7%, e.g. ?; i, “WY, &e., so in the constr, st. 
plur. boy, &e. 3 NOM forms SON 2K 1c? &e., a retaining the Qames of DNDN 
before the weak N.—The rorneee| forms “nd and pay (out of pause always 
nb, Dav) g go back to by-forms “nb, pay. OP niaey (constr. st. plur. of ayy) 
ae 2725, ef. § 20h; npy sycamores, without Qames before the termination 

'_ (see above, D, is probably from the sing. mop found in the Misna. 

3. On Paradigms c and /. byip occurs in Pr 22%! without a holping vowel; ;P 
with a middle guttural bys, & &e., but with also bak, 1 ; with a final 
guttural m2, ya, &c., but with &, Nr}; witha firmly closed syllable ‘BON 
Mi 7}. 

Before suffixes the original % sometimes reappears in the sing., e.g. a Y 
(~ 1507) beside Dn, from ba greatness ; iPAD (with Dage’ forte dirimens, and 
the % repeated in ie form of a Hateph- Qames, cf. § 10h) Is 98, &e.; A) 2) 
Ez 2274.—Corresponding to the form p2>yp po ol’khém we find 20? Ho 1314, 
even without a middle guttural ; similarly IOP. (so Jablonski and Opitius) 
1 K 12, 2 Ch 109, from wp little finger ; but ihe better reading is, no doubt, 
30? (so ed. Mant., ‘the p proleptically assuming the vowel of the following 


syllable’; Kénig, Lohrget, -, li. 69), and the form is to be derived, with Kénig, 
from jp, not qgittin, as Brockelmann quotes him, in Grundriss, p. 103. The 


reading ‘DP (Baer and Ginsburg) is probably not due to-a confusion of the 
above two readings, but __ is merely intended to mark the vowel expressly 
as 0. In the forms ibys Is 1°! (for {DYB) and RA Is 5214 (for SA TeSzOns)s 
the lengthening of the ‘original % too has been retained even before (he suffix ; 
cf. § 63 pand § 74h (DaNyia Gn 32%°),—In the same way 6 remains before 
nM locale, e. 8. nm}, ndash Gn 188, 2467, &e. Dissimilation of the vowel (or 
a bye -form n23 ?) seems to oceur in ind) Ex 14?, Ez 46°, for 1n33, 
In the adsol. st. plur. the original % generally becomes S*¢wd Me the Qames, T 

e.g. ppa from "pa morning, p dys works, Dn lances, Ddyei handfuls (constr. 
st.” yw Ez 13!°) ; on the other hand, with an initial guttural the w-sound re- 
appears as Hateph Qames, e. g. WIN months, DIDY gazelles, ninis ways ; and 
go even without an initial eek nia the threshing-floors, I s 23), JO 27% 5 
DW IP sanctuaries, and pew roots Can &c., with 6 for a3 ; algo wp 
[but 4% YAP, Ywp, once” PI; where, however, the reading frequently fluetnates 
between ” ond 23 ath the article ” BO, ’P2, ‘5, according to Baer and 
Cateure: On these forms ef. sipaetatt § gv. From bake tent, both 
pyOnNa and pons (ef. § 23 h and iDYB above) are found ; with light suffixes 
sbnis, &e.; 3 SO from MIs way, nhs Gise ‘NAIN)—hence only with initial \, 


‘on account of its weak articulation’ (Konig, Lehrgebd.,ii. 45). It seems that 
by these different ways of writing a distinction was intended between the 


s 


t 


Uw 


C 
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plural of nos caravan, and of MIX way; however, nin is also found in 
the former sense (in constr. st. Jb 61%) and nims in the ‘latter (e.g. Sb 1377 
according to the reading of Ben Naphtali and Qimhi)s ; cf. also niszis 2 Ch §8 
Ktth. (IN Q’ré). —The constr. st. plural of 1a thumb is nina Ju 18f., as if from 
a sing. ja: of m9 brightness, Is 59° nim} (on these g°(dl- forms, ef. ¢).—If 
IDX Pr 2511 is not dual but plural (see the Lexicon) it is then analogous to 
the examples, given in J and 0, of plurals without a pretonic Qames ; cf. DID] 
pistachio nuts, probably from a sing. M203. According to Barth, ZDMG. xiii, 
345 f. IBN is a sing. (JBN, the ground- form of MIEN, with suffix). 

In the ‘constr. at plur. the only example with or iginal wis*DD 3121; other- 
wise like WIP, YOUN, &e. 


4. Besides tie fous treated hitherto we have to consider also a series of 
formations, which have their characteristic vowel under the second radical, 
as is ordinarily the case in Aramaic (on the origin of these forms see further, 


§ 84% e). Thus (a) of the form bop ; v4 honey, dyta little; in PE, wa", 
Dy ; TAi man (as consir. s'., see ahares h), w 186 (elsewhere always 72); and 
infinitives like 130 (§ 45¢; on NMP, see above, /); Daw ented ata a@ being 


modified to é (but in pause D3) ; ; locative mine, also maw Ho 6% With 
suffixes in the usual manner ay, ma Gn “19° te (an infin. with suffix, 
therefore not MaDY). On the other fest the d@ is retained in the plur. absol. 
by sharpening the final consonant: DMDIN (constr. *DI8) marshes, DDT 
myrtles, DyID Sew. 

(6) Of the form bpp: TNA a well, INT wolf, &e.1; locative WISA, with suff. 
Isa , blur. DYINy, ‘ANT; but nirya, constr. ninwa ; on the infin. constr. nav, 
cf. § 76 b. 

(c) of the form dep: VNB stench (with suff. IWS, just as 1320 occurs in 
Jer 47 along with the constr. ste “Wd y 74°; ef. for the Dage®, § 20 h); perhaps 
also px nation, pl. DYNO. 

5. Par adigms g-7 comprise the segholate forms with middle } or»: (a) of the 
form gdtl with Waw as a strong consonant, in which cases the original @ is 
almost always lengthened to @ (Paradigm g), thus mv, ns vanity, by iniquity, 
A midst ; with final s, Nw falsehood; ef. however, as m4 space. In the 
constr. st. contraction ea oceurs, NjD, &e. (from original maut), and like- 
wise before suffixes {ni1d, &c. Exception, by as constr. st. Ez 2818 (according 
to Qimhi) and with suff. say. The contraction remains also in all cases in 
the plural (but see below, 1). 

(0) Of the form gdtl with consonantal Yédh (Paradigm x). With final S, 
Ni (also 93), in Is 4o* NM, in the constr. st. (also absol. Ze 144) NY} (also 43); 
plur. 2K 216 and Ez 68 Kéth. according to Baer MINI, i.e. doubtless NiNd 
(ef. PHIL Ez 35°; according to another reading [and so Ginsburg] Nisa, 





1 The proposal of Haupt (SBOT. ‘Proverbs’, p. 34, 1. 44 ff.) to read “NZ, INT, 
&c., does not seem to be warranted. The case here is quite different from 
that in Pr 1%? where the Masora requires ION , no doubt on the analogy of 
WSN, &e., for 208A, which was probably intended, see § 63m. 
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i.e. doubtless nid), but in Q¢ré, and all other passages, Nid. The uncon- 
tracted form es the absol. st, with helping ee) remains als0 before 7__ 
locale, e.g. ana (but in the constr. st. e.g. ui nn’). iy (from 7) Gn 4g ‘ 
is peculiar, so also in Is 10!7 (from nw). —In the plural absol. uncontracted 
forms occur, like pin hosts, niny springs, py young asses, Dyan he-goats, 
&e. 3 as constr. st. Pr §28 Tiny for many, 

(¢) With the contraction of the } and even in the absol. st. sing. (Para- W 
digm 7). In this way there arise formations which are unchangeable 
throughout ; thus from the ground-form qdtl: Dj. (ef, however, § 96), AID, 
“iv, &e.; with middle Yédn, On 1 Ch g}8 (elsewhere Sen), bs 5 Is 2111 (else- 
where bss in prose np, see above, § 90 f); from the ground-form giti, Dt; 
Ve, DY ee however, oi from the ground-form qifl, Wa, NI, &e. The 
miceals pe pots, pw streets, ony oxen, have a strong enstion (but for 
oni} 1S 138 read O°9)M as in 1414), Finally, forms with a quiescent middle 
N also belong to this class, such as wx head (obscured from UNI = ra’S, see 
§ 96) and NS sheep. 

_ 6. On Paradigm &: segholate forms from ns stems. Besides the formations Y@ 
mentioned in § 84% «, ¢, like n33, &c., and ant Ez 47°, with the original } 
resolved, according to § 24 d (ef. the Beh: plur. ‘20 clefts, Ob §, &e., and “YP 
Ones; Ls &e., where the } becomes again a strong consonant, ae yh and 
WP or uA and wD), there occur also (a) commonly, of the ground- form qatl, 
forms dike 9B) 52, "14, smd, ‘AY, IN, &e.; in pause "8, 23, m9, Py (cf. 
§ 29m), but aN Ju 1; : wiih aye jmp (attenuated from pdr ryé), son W 6°, 
but also 5, pond, &e.; before a grave suffix DMB, but also O55. Plur, 
ps3 (constr. ™2, see stars o, SDM), DIS and THN ; with softening of the 
’ to N (as elsewhere in “yiba ce 3812 on “which are is ‘iba in verse II, 
according to § 8 kes DST 2 Ch 1711, ef. 267 K*th.; probably in DN, ind 
from 134 and abs ; also pxobn y 1c! K*th., divided into two atic by the 
Masora, is to be referred to a sing. ‘Don Sea pxdn jewels, Ct 7? (from 
»20) pb lambs, Is 401! (from sb) but instead of DINnE and D°X3¥ (from 


nB and vay) the Masora requires DISNE and DIN ; dual : pnp, constr. st. 


nb, with suf. smb, &e. On by door, oh § 957, and on such formations 


generally, see Bar th on biliteral nouns in ZDMG. 1887, p. 603 ff., and Nominal- 
bildung (isolated nouns), p. 1 ff. 


(b) From the ground-form itl, ‘yn half, in pause *yO, with suff, hyn, ee — oo 
From stems with middle Waw arise such forms as tN (from iwy), ye 
ship, plur. DN, O¥, &.; instead of the extraordinary plur. D'¥ Nu 24% ter 
with the Samaritan Dsyi, and for D'N2 Ez 30° read probably with Cornill 
DSN, 

(6) From the ground-form qiti sometimes forms like aA, 3 (from tiihw, x 
btihw), sometimes like * on Wy, and even without an initial Butte DT, , 


1 Néldeke, Beitrige, p. 58: the direct or indirect retention of this } is hardly 
a feature of early Hebrew. The true Hebrew forms from NSP would be A¥P, 
nixp, nixp, the aramaizing forms N¥P, NYP, nHyP, 
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“TY (also N97, YD, “IY, WD, &e.5 in pause “HH, &e., with suff. §900, plur. pon, 
From ‘DY branch, there occurs in y 104)? the plur. DINDY (analogous to D'ND, 
&e., see above, x); the K*h. evidently intends DNS) (so Opitius and others). 
Dual, with suff. 155 Nu 24", bucket (from %55, for 57), more correctly, with the 
Masora, YF with Munah for Metheg. This unusual Metheg is to be treated 
as following the analogy of the cases mentioned in § 92. 

aa 7, On Paradigms I-n: segholate forms from stems )”) (see § 84% ¢, B). 


(a) In the gaft-form the @ of the contracted formation is sometimes lengthened 
in the absol. st., sing. as in DY (so also in the constr. st., except in the combina- 


tion })ID7D. the Red sea; and even before Magqeph, nppa-D) the salt sea), 
sometimes it remains short, e.g. ND morsel, DY people, but even these forma- 
tions generally have Qames in pause, as well as after the article (e.g. ny). 
Adjectives under the influence of a guttural either have forms like ond, 
Dns or, with compensatory lengthening, DY), *Y. In the constr. st. 91 living 
(in the plural OM also a substantive, life), and "1 sufficiency, are contracted to 
‘+ and%y, Asa locative form notice mn to the mountain, Gn 141° (see § 27 q) 
beside nan . The stem is expanded to a triliteral form in 1775 (unless it is 
simply derived from a by-form “} on the analogy of qitdl-forms) Jer 178 
(but in wy 308 for "707 read “yy7) and a Gn 14°; plur. constr. "191 Nu 237, 
&e. (but only in poetical passages), with suffix, ma Dt 8°; DDDY Ju 514 
(where, however, read probably JY2), Neh 9” ; EY Neh 9%; elsewhere 
DDY, DY.—Before suffixes and in ‘the plur. @ is sometimes attenuated to 7, 
e.g. ‘RB, OMB, from NB; OD and NiBD (also NiBD 2 S 17%) from AD, 
Before fH &@ is retained in a virtually sharpened syllable, e.g. DNA traps. 

bb (®) Qitl-forms: DX, WN sire (with suff. YN, but cf. also DIwN Is 5011), 
j{M favour, &c.; of a triliteral form, the plur. pyyn yp 7738, od 

(c) Qutl-forms : ph, by totality, before Maqgeph “pn, =23, with suff, ‘pM, &c., 

with omission of Dages forte (according to § 20m) always 7PM, Dapn, bub from 
TY, MY, TY, Day, for which a8) and WW are also found. *ppn, expanded to 
a triliteral form, Ju 5'° and Is 101, generally explained as a secondary form 
of *pPn with abnormal weakening of the % to i, is more probably to be referred 
to a qitl-form = Arabie higg. 

ce The forms with assimilated middle Nin likewise follow the analogy of 
Paradigms I-n, e.g. |X nose, anger (BR, dual DYN, also face) for ’anp ; 0 palate 
for kink, Dt fetters, 1) goat, plur. Dy, for ‘inz, probably also 38 green herb, 
for ’ind. E 

dd 2. Paradigm II comprises all formations with original short vowels, 
whether in the first or second syllable; cf. § 84 #7, and the general 


laws of formation, § 92 b-g. 
SS ee ee ee eee 

ohh only in Dn 1a" as consir. st., since in the asseverative formulae (ef. 
§ 149) ny 7, FOI ‘NM (otherwise only in 2 S 15%, after MINN. and 
Amos 8"), ‘fis a contracted form of the absol. st. (prop. living is Pharaoh! &e.) 
It is evidently only a rabbinical refinement which makes ; 
‘H distinctive of an oath by God (or of God by himself), 


formulae 8 *D (238 “Dé 324) and pin} on (= 278 °n) 
at Te TOS8 ae 


the pronunciation 
as in the regular 
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Rem. 1, On Paradigms a and b: ground-form qatdl. The lengthening of the 
second d to @ is maintained in the constr, st. sing. only in x”5-forms, e.g. RI¥ 
army, NIX. For the construct forms aon milk, =i white, Gn 49, instead ‘of 
the ordinary absolutes abn, 125, a secondar y form an, 12 must be assumed ; 
from wy smoke, the constr, st: wy occurs once, Ex 1918, beside wy, from 70 
ornament the constr. st. 77 Dn 11”, beside the common form Tn. —The war 
DnB horses, Ig 217 (instead of Dw, ground-form pdrd3) is no ‘doubt due to 
a confusion with the gattdl-form vp horseman. 

A. Sometimes a sharpening of the third radical takes place, in order to €€ 
keep the preceding vowel short, e.g. D>} camels, D'3D) small ones, nisbp 


brooks (see § 20 a).—The attenuation of the & ‘of the first syllable to 7 does nok. 
take place in the constr. st. plur. as a rule after an initial guttural, as 130, 


| M2Y, but ‘pI, and never before a middle guttural, e.g. "172 ; nor LN it 
to Kénig, owing to the influence of the nasal) in the non-guttural forms 
nin tails, MB93, and (in the dual) ‘DID wings, from a3, *22.—The dual 
pin from lap) river, Shows an abnor mal omission of the tenghhenine: of the 
& before a tone- beavime termination, but cf. § 88 ¢. 

B. From YY stems, forms like bbn, iY; &c., belong to this class. i 

C. The few nouns of the ground-form gitédl follow the same analogy, such as 
aad heart, 13Y strong drink, IY grape, &e. From yy hair, in the constr. st. besides © 
apy the fora TWP i is also found (perhaps a survival of a secondary form like 
those i in Paradigm I, d); so from yoy rib, yy and even pbs 28 1618 (so ed. 
Mant., Ginsh.; but Baer yd¥), both, probably, old secondary forms (also 
used for the absol. st.) of yoy ; cf. also rydy and ivy, as well as the constr. st. 
plur. MAYES ; also from 3) strangeness, the constr. st. ba is found, Dt 317°. 

2.-On Paradigms c-e: ground-form qifil, developed to qatél; with a final hh 
guttural, e.g. yaw satisfied. In the constr. st. the original 7 of the second pick 
probably on the “analog gy of the forms discussed in § 69 c, becomes Gd, e. g 8. jPT, 
ban, 15m, &c., but not before suffixes, ° Sn2, &c., nor in forms from 8”? stems, 


e.g. won Full, ni ef., moreover, APY Gn 2576 from APY heel, and “bay p 351% 
mourning. Paradigm d@ represents forms which in the constr, st. instead of 
the ordinary ND, &c,, have a segholate form, as TS, “, 72, mi, bo} 
(Ez 44°), constr. st. of JIN long, V3 wail, T)* thigh, Dt robbery, bay uncircumcised. 
¥ni Tsir1i4 N22 would be altogether without precedent as a constr. st. (for 
AND2) ; ; most probably the absol. st. is intended by the Masora (according to 
Néldeke, Gitt. Gel. Anzeigen, 1871, No. 23 [p. 896] for INS 73 with one shoulder, 
i.e. shoulder to shoulder) ; [ef. Driver, Tenses, § 190, Obs. |. 

In the plur. constr. the @ lengthened from 7 is frequently retained in verbal li 
adjectives of this formation, e.g. BY, me, DN, Ww, ‘SBN 5 ef. also 
yan) (with @ under the protection of the seadaee tone) ‘from a0 tent-peg. 
On the other hand from NT} fearing, always $1; cf. also yw yp 3520 from 
yr].—With a retained in the initial syllable ef. ARS alius (with a virtual 
sharpening of the M).—From VY stems come forms like MD dead person, 13 
resident stranger, I\) witness, with unchangeable Séré; hence D'NID, “ND, &e. 

Kindred in character are the formations from the gr onmdform gait, This k je 
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ground-form is regularly lengthened to gdfdl, e.g. by round, py deep, DON red ; 
but before formative additions the short % returns, protected by the sharpen- 
ing of the following consonant (see e¢ above), as DY, &e. (but in stems with 
a third guttural or 4, 733, pnw). The form Disy, 1 K 10}, is abnormal ; 
likewise NPY Pr 237’, Jablonski (ed. Mant. Nplby, Baer and Ginsburg pry). 
i] 3. On Paradigm J: ground-form gdtal from n7”> stems. As in verbs 7” 
§ 75 h, the general rule is that before the terminations of the plur. and dual 
and before suffixes beginning with a vowel, the third radical is usually elided 
altogether. But besides nw the form "TY, with the final Yodh retained, is 
also found in poetry (cf. also the singulars with suffixes, like DAW, in SS) ; 
in the same way final ) is retained in BI the poor, constr. ‘Vy. The plur. of 
TY is NITY, constr. NITY (also IY, unless this is a sing., contracted from “Ww; 
so Barth, ZDMG. xiii, p. 351). The qitél-form (see § 84774) MYT 2S 15%7, 1678, 
1 K 4° is remarkable as a constr. st. (the reading AY of Opitius and others is 


opposed to the express statement of the Masora). To the category of these 
forms also belongs without doubt DB face (only in plur.), 135, *28, D335, &e. 
MM Tn a few. formations of this kind the vowel of the second syllable appears 
to have been already lost in the absol. st. sing. ; so according to the ordinary 
view, in 1" hand, constr, 3%, with suff. ims but D373; plur. M7}, constr. nv, 
dual pv, “TY, with suf. “T), DD", &e., and in DY blood, constr. DI, with 
sug. “1D, but O27 (@ attenuated to ¢), plur. OND, “O. But perhaps both 


these nouns are to be regarded as primitive (§ 81), and as original mono- 
syllabic formations, 


mn 8, Paradigm III comprises forms with an unchangeable vowel 
in the first syllable, whilst the vowel of the second syllable has been 
lengthened from an original short vowel, and is therefore changeable. 
The special cases are to be distinguished in which the original short 
vowel is lengthened both zm and before the tone, but in an open 
syllable becomes $¢wd (Paradigm a, but cf. also examples like D'33i8 
wheels, for D518, and ods porches), secondly, the cases in which the 
vowel becomes $d even before the tone (Paradigm 6), and finally, 
those in which the termination of 7”5 formations is entirely lost 
(Paradigm c). 


OO Rem.1. On the model of pdiy (which, moreover, is obscured from ‘dlém), 
the following forms also are inflected : bypn (§ 85 2), in some cases with 
virtual sharpening of the third radical (see § 20 a), as ina Jer 177, p 405, 
Jb 814, &e. ; x nouns of this form maintain the Qames in the constr. st. plur., 
e.g. "NPI from NWP"; on the other hand, in the plur. of the participles 
Niph. (§ 85) of verbs Na) (which likewise belong to this class), are found 
not only regular forms like D'S?) but also DS3n3 Jos 1017, D'N1D0) Ez 2090f., 





Lpmwapp Ez 7% for “Wap (from Wap2) is wholly irregular; perhaps, 


nopeten the part. Pi‘dl is intended, without Dages in the 4 (according to 
§ 20m), 
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and so always D'X2) (except Ez 13? D°S237) and O'X¥D) 1S 13%, 2 K 1414 
&c. (except Ezr 87 DXSD30 in pause).} i: 

Moreover, the other participles in @ also follow the analogy of pb'y as Dp 
regards the final syllable (Owrn, DOP ; ef., however, IWAN Gn 4312 in close 
connexion ; see the analogous cases in § 65 da); also movi table (§ 85 w; plur. 
nindy, constr. niandw), JZ, constr. f27P, hence in ‘plur, constr. with suff. 
DPI? Ly 75? “AWPY (§ 85 w), plur. DD Ipy (with sharpening of the final 
consonant for DDPY, cf. also ayy naked, plur. D910) Gn 37 [but in 2% 
DNDN, according to §90 an orthographic licence for DsTy from DAY), DYDTYD 
nakedness, 2 Ch 28%; Dp, DIP ; ‘poyin Is 511°; YD) Is 238f; ‘YD 
y 183; even with attenuation of the d to t, Dann threshing instruments, 28 2422, 

1 Ch 2173, from 7510), HAND (§ 85 9), [HD (§ 85 4), TyID (§ 85 &), inasmuch as they 
retain the 4 of the first syllable, contrary to rule, even when not pretonic, 
e.g. 339, IYI; AWAD (§ 85 9); AWM (§ 85 7), constr. st. plur. ‘2UN 1K 171; 
also isolated forms according to § 84% t, and § 84° b, c, k, m,n, 0. Cf. finally, 
TINY neck (from sdw'dr), constr. st. INI¥ Jer 281°f-, constr. st, plur. “INI 
Gn 45%, &e. cae 

2. (Paradigm 0b; cf. § 84% s.) Instead of the original 7 in such forms as qT” 
naa (ef. 2 K 2279), the second syllable more frequently has 6, e.g. ys thy 
creator; with a closing guttural (according to §91 d; but cf. also TAX Dt 32”) 
forms are found sometimes like Tne, sometimes like 773 ; constr. st. without 
suff. ys w 94° (according to § 65 d) 3; with a middle guttural bs Is 4817; cf. 
4314,—The same analogy also is followed in the flexion of the other participles 
which have @ in the final syllable (apn, DEEN, &c.), see further, in § 84? d, 
}2}, &c. (but with -exceptions, as prvi dyy, Dyn), and ibid. 1, p; § 85 1, k 
(Hay altar, constr. st. nay, plur. ninayd), and ibid. g, but here also there are 
exceptions like DYSApD y 26" 

3. (Paradigm c: part. Qal of verbs 7%, differing from Paradigm II, fin the 77 


unchangeableness of the vowel of the first syllable.) In Ez 175 @ in the 
absol. st. is abnormal], and S’ghél in the constr. st. in 2S 241! (so Opitius, 


Ginsburg; but Baer myn), Ee 2'° (according to Baer, but not the Mantua ed. ; 
1p) Ec 3'% is in the absol. st.), To this class belong, as regards their formation, 
the ”5-forms mentioned in § 84% 7, § 85 g (with suff, e.g. Ty Dt 201, 
which brought thee up), and h. : 


In a few instances, before a suffix beginning with a consonant, the original SS. 
dy of the termination has been contracted to é, and thus there arise forms 


which have apparently plural suffixes; as DOF WD Is 5%, Dn 1198; DAW 
their appearance, Dn 13°, Gn 417', ef, Na 25 ; Danis who stretched them forth, 
Is 425; defectively DADS Ho 75 (cf. OM3 Ez 344); on the other hand, the 
examples in Is 141, Gn 472", which were formerly classed with the above, 
are really plurals. But pant thy camp, Dt 23% (42M occurs just before), 





1 Brockelmann, Grundriss, p. 659, observes that except in 2 Ch 5%, 3577 
D'NS1030 is always followed by a preposition governing a word, so that the 
punctuators perhaps intended to indicate a sort of constr. st. 


COWLEY Tr 
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DPD thy cattle, Is 308 (probably also yw THK 226); TN Ct 214, and PRD 
the sight of him, Jb 411 (with the » here retained orthographically), yoy 


Ez 40%, &e., are still to be explained as singulars.—On a few other examples 
which may perhaps be thus explained, see § 124k. Before the plural ending 
the original termination ay reappears in Dy Is 256 (part. Pu. from 


nna). 


tt 4, Paradigm IV comprises the forms with a changeable vowel (a, 6), 


or a vowel which has already become Sewa (c), in the first syllable, 
and an unchangeable vowel in the second. With Paradigm ¢ (which, 
however, for the most part consists merely of forms based on analogy, 
without biblical parallels) are also connected all the forms which 
have unchangeable vowels in both syllables, and therefore (like 23) 
cannot undergo any vowel changes. 


wu Rem, 1. Analogous to TPB (ground-form pédgid) are § 84% k, bing, &e. 


UU 


WW 


(with 6, not changeable d for %) ; in substantives like pidvy, this 6 is demonstrably 
obscured from d@ (Arab, sdldm) ; ibid. 1, m, DY, WDN, &e.; § 85 wu, 173), 
constr. }}7D1 : i, constr. ho i. da, constr. bp (ef., however, the forms in 
the constr. st, SAY, }D3p, and with the plural suffix Pay Ez 2712); § 85 1, 
vindn, constr, viornbn; ‘§ 851, DIP, &e. 

2, 2Y (ground-form ‘any, stem MJY) represents forms in which a final 


Yédh has been resolved into i; before formative additions the original Yédh 
under the protection of a Dages forte again becomes audible as a firm consonant, 
whilst the (originally short) vowel of the first syllable becomes S¢wé Ge 
§ 847 J, Pa, plur. O73, and § 87 a, 

oh an2 with unchangeable @ in the second syllable, whilst the S@wd is 
weakened from a short vowel (Arab. kitdb) ; constr. st. “Ind Est 4° (eadings 


. like 3NS 2 Ch 35! are incorrect, although 1p’ Est 14 and “an3 4° are supported 


by fairly good authority; however, these g*tdl-forms in Hebrew are probably 
all loan-words from the Aramaic). The only plural form found in the O. rT. 
is DITIY their deeds, Ec 91. In a narrower sense the forms enumerated 


» ¥ ies : : : 
- in § 84% n-p belong to this class; in.a wider sense all those which have 


CL 


unchangeable vowels throughout, thus § 84% wu, § 842 ¢ (yp, cf., however, the 


anomalous forms mentioned there), ibid. f-2, m (No. 34 f.), n (No. 3 
(No. 44), also partly § 85 b-w (especially U and 7). 4h \ 3) 
In opposition to the anomalous shortening of the form Sep (see above), 


cases are also found where pretonic vowels are retained even in the ante- 
penultima (with the secondary tone); ef. above, ti and pp, also of the form 


depp (properly qitil) the examples DYDD, DB, nwrdyy, whilst the constr. 
st. sing. according to the rule, changes the dinto S¢wd (DID, PIB). (These 
are not to be confounded with forms like PW tyrant, which is for YAY, and 
consequently has an unchangeable Qames.) Of the form Samp (qatit) on this 
class are YIIW week, plur, DAY and MiYaY, constr. niyaw, but with Methey 


‘of the secondary tone in the fifth syllable from the end o> nya —On }} 
nyo, &e., of § 85 é ? SN Sb p n NYd, 
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§ 94. Formation of Feminine Nouns. 


1, The feminine ending 1_, when appended to the masculine a 
forms treated in § 93, effects in almost all cases the same changes 
as are produced in the masculine forms by the addition of a light suffix, 
since in both cases the tone is moved one place farther forward (see 
§ 92 6), The following scheme is based on the same division into four 
classes, with their subdivisions, as in § 93; a few special forms 
will be treated in § 95 in connexion with the paradigms of feminine 
nouns. 

Paradigm I: segholate forms, ‘with the feminine ending always 0 
added to the ground-form, (a) m3 queen, W323, and with attenuation 
of & to 4 NW23 lamb, NBY) hot stone, Is 6° (elsewhere always TDY7; see 
Baer on Ez 40”), APN strength (unless belonging to Paradigm 6); 
(b) MIND covering (mase. WD); AY pleasure (IT), not to be con- 
founded with the unchangeable forms with a prefixed 1, derived 
from 7% stems, as M12 command, plur. M¥2; (c) mn, proper 
name (eri mole), mbox food O28); (d) MY gerl (783); (f) 7x2 
weed, NYND purity (7103) ; (9) nbw wrong (also ndiy, Paradigm 2) ; 
(2) ITS wietuals (mase. VS, cf. Paradigm h); from qitl and qgutl-forms, 
AYA understanding, 1D tempest ; (k) mYON fat tail (as if from »yy, 
MIY (& attenuated to %) captivity (2), my? wreath (probably an 
original gitl-form) ; (7) 70 life, 7 measure (attenuated from 17). 
Adjectives derived from y’y stems also belong in flexion to this class, 
as 722 multa, with middle guttural 73 mala; (m) 1 plan; (n) HRN 
statute (Ph). 

Paradigm II: ground-form gétdldt, &c., (a) M2P2 vengeance (OP2); ¢ 
(b) MOIS carth ; (c) nbay corpse; (d) MDYlanguida; (f) HB) beautiful, 
NYP end (from 72%, ¥P). From stems VY arise such forms as 7} 
(masc. 3Y, properly part. Qal from TY) female witness, From the 
ground-form gdtiul, 22Y profunda (mase. Phy), NID servitude, &e. 

- Paradigm III: unchangeable vowel in the first, changeable in the d 
second syllable, (a) apy a woman with child (cf. the examples. in 


§ 84%s, and the retention of the @ in the part, Prél, Ex 22”, 2a: 
in the Hithpa‘éal 1 K 14°"), but also with the change of the @ 
(originally 7) into Sed, naw dwelling, Na 3°, However, in these 
participial forms the feminine is mostly indicated by N_ (see below, 4); 
(c) MDIa those of the captivity (mas. nia), but also with a return 
of the final Yédh, 3°27 elamorous, Pr 7", and the examples in § 75 ». 
On the @ of the participles of verbs ”Y, which also belong to this 
class, such as 1) peregrina, cf. § 72 9. 
72 
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€ Paradigm IV: originally changeable vowel in the first syllable, 
unchangeable in the second, (a) nD magna, NYDN stork, properly 
pia; nbanz virgin, properly setwneta ; (6) Tv misera. 

2. A simple n is added as feminine ending in forms like 1°32 
weeping (masc. ‘D2, § 93 x, a), NMA covenant ; but feminine participles 
of verbs X”5, as MN¥*, NNYD, may be due to contraction from yésé’et, 
&c. (hardly to lengthening of the % in the ground-form mész), whilst 
forms like NN¥iID, NNW (see § 742) are to be explained on the analogy 
of the forms treated in § 93 ¢ Apart from the 5 formations, we 
find the simple n in the participle NNW 1 K 1", contracted from 
Anwp. But AY Gn 16", Ju 13°7 is the ground-form of the ptep. 
nw (as in the same connexion in Gn 17”, Is 7"), cf. § 80d and the 
Q’re AW, &c., discussed in § gon. 

& The forms which arise by appending the n feminine to masculine 
nouns with a changeable vowel in a closed final syllable are, as a rule, 
developed exactly in the same way as masculine segholate forms. 
Thus there arise in Paradigm I (a) from F123 (for original g%bert; 


§ 69 c), the form ny mistress (but only in construct st.; in Is 477 also 
W nia are to be taken together; the absolute st. is 17°33); from 
ADD, n330 queen (in Paradigm IT, a); nnns (ANE = nna pt) Ly 13”; 
(c) M3 wall, nIB (from HYW=g*dirt ; cf. 12} as construct st.of jPt); on 
the other hand, nyian is construct st. of NWN five, with lengthening of 
the original % of AWN, 

h Formations with a changeable 6 in the second syllable belonging to 
this class are nny bronze (from MWN3), nhs the constr. st. of nD coat, 
perhaps also nha writing (unless it be obscured from 3N3, § 93, 
Paradigm IV, c).—Paradigm III, (a) nnn (from ANA), mase. Onin 
seal; (6) npair (properly sucking) sprout ‘(in pause, e.g. NIA Ex 264, 
&c.), and so most feminines of participles °8P. On this transition 
of the ground-form gétit to mow (regularly before suffixes in inp3i, 
AD, &c.), cf. § 69 ¢; gétalt serves as the ground-form under the in- 
fluence of a guttural as well as before suffixes, e.g. NYT, feminine of 
YI knowing ; in a wider sense, mi3hd3 skull may also be included here, 
see § 95, Paradigm IV, ec. 

On the endings M and M__, see § 86 &, J, § 95 at the end. 


§ 95. Paradigms of Feminine Nouns. 


a@ In accordance with the general formative laws, stated in § 92 b-k, 
the following cases have chiefly to be considered in the flexion of 
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feminines also: (1) a tone-lengthened vowel on the removal of the 
tone reverts to its original shortness (thus the @ of the termination 
n_ becomes again & in the construct st.N—). On the other hand, 
even an originally short vowel is retained as (a long) pretonic vowel 
before the endings 1__ and Ni in the abs. st., e.g. MIS; (2) without 
the tone or foretone an originally short vowel almost always becomes 
Sewa ; on the other hand, before a vowel which had thus become Sew 
the @ in the first syllable which had hitherto also been reduced to 
S¢wd returns, although usually attenuated to %, e.g. NPI from 
sddhdgqdth ; (3) in the plural of the feminines of segholate forms before 
the termination of i or O'_, and in formations of the latter kind also 
before the light suffixes, a pretonic Qames reappears, while the short 
vowel of the first syllable becomes S¢wd. This short vowel, however, 
returns in the construct st. plur., whether ending in Mi or ‘—; in 
formations of the latter kind also before the grave suffixes. 

The following Paradigms (with the exception of I, d) deal only with 
such of the forms treated in § 94 as incur some vowel changes or 
other. All forms with unchangeable vowels follow the analogy of 
Paradigm I, d. 


I. 
Sing. absolute nap [M93] naw naan nan = (ma3] 
(queen) (kidmey) (reproach) —_(twaste) (statute) (mistress) 
,» construct n30 mano mas 
,, with Light suff. 329 my oT MMs 
» with grave suff. pon3bn pana = bana = aanpN «OBA 
Plus. absolute nisto ontop ning Sonim ~—onipn 
» construct nindp nivd3 1nipy nian nipn 
» with suff. sind sin ‘nian Dipn 
Dual absolute — pnp? piAdyo 
(a double piece (cymbals) 
of embroidery) 





1 Only in y 69”, contrary to rule, with a firmly closed syllable, cf. § 93 m. 
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c wre SB IX. 
: a as c. a. . ‘ 
} -npai n323 
Sing. absolute mS mY nw np 
(righteousness)  (outery) (year) fener) ae 
» construct np npyr nw np3i? “a 
; ae . 
5, with light suff. MPI ‘npyt var, Roy A ae 
1, with grave suff. BENDIS — BEnPBL DANY pap, papas 
Plur. absolute nipyy eee 4 [nip] : ; 
» construct nips niw nip naa 
» with suff. mipty mw nipat snibaba 
Dual absolute omen] osney 
(fetters of brass) (lips) 
» construct ‘ney 
REMARKS. 


dt. Paradigm I: feminines of segholate forms. (a) The locative of this 
class has the form mAnyaa towards Gibeah (mase. ya}). In some cases, especially 


with an initial guttural, there is no means of deciding whether the form in 
question is to be referred to a qdtl or a et base, e.g. NPI] strength (ef. NEW 


under b). A dual of this form occurs in pny. seven times (ef. yay seven, sont ai 
Analogous to masculine forms like vat (§ 938) is now myrtle.—From 
masculines of the form "2 Gia cf. § 93 I, k) arise febninines: sometimes like 
T1N2 MDW, AYP (see above, § 94 b), sometimes like N33 (§ 94/) ; occasion- 
ally the ‘Anal ni is retained before the plural ending, as if it belonged to the 
stem (cf. § 87k), e.g. nina spears. Forms like "3 (cf. MAIN, a quel form) 
are derived directly from the masculine forms mae ‘kid, ‘28 a Meek —(b) From 
a stem }”P, MOM wheat (for MBI), plur. DM.—(c) From MO! foreskin, the 


plur, absol. is niday (of. pdyp, § 93, Paradigm I,. f), constr. mow —(d@) 
Example of a feminine segholate form from a stem Y”Y (ground- -form qutl, 
like 734 of the form qatl, M12} of the form gil), with 6 for uw, Nan terror, Is 1917 
(Aramaic orthography for 73"). 

€ (e) To the list of segholate forms with N fem. belong also the infinitives of 
verbs 5 and j”D, which have rejected the weak consonant at the Regimes, 
as naw (from 2), nya (from Y7), nv (from Wd, as well as nop (from 
mpd) ; ; ef. §69 mand §66 band g. The infinitives of verbs 15 are, however, 
also found in the form ny, mp, SS and of the same origin also are my 
congregation (from TY), Ayy counsel (from 7M)» nw sleep (from je), constr. 
my, nv, while in the constr. forms NY} sweat, Gn 3° (from yy to flow), and 
ney ee Ez 41%, the Sere has remained firm. 


ik From a stem WY (cf. Wid to be ashamed) is nya shame, with suffix ‘AWD, 


1 On Nj2¥ as a less frequent (poetic) form for DY see § 872. 
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From a stem wv (nds, ef., however, Barth, ZDMG. 1887, p. 607, who 
assumes a stem 55°) the masculine 5 appears to have been formed after the 
rejection of the final Yodh, and afterwards the feminine ny door ; but in 
the plural ninds, constr. ninds, the M of the termination is retained 
(see above, d, nin'3n. Ina stn ila way Dne7 stalls, Hb 31%, has arisen, if it is 
from the stem nd1, and npw trough (from mw), of which the mase. must 
have been py = DY ; on the other hand, the plur. constr. ninpw Gn 30° (again 
retaining the feminine fas an apparent radical) can only be an abnormal 
formation from the singular mee, not from a kindred form npe or pe. 


2. Paradigm II: ground-form qatdlit, &c., ef. § 94 ¢, Paradigm ITI, a and 8, gZ 
Analogous to the masculine forms like 1OP, plur. DOP, we find nmapP parva, 


&c.—The constr. forms, like np (sidheqaith), are distinguished by the vocal 
Swe (§ 10 d) from the segholate forms, likeNWA2d (kidh-siith). Consequently the 
constr. st. na Gn 284, &e. (from nm 12 blessing), and nnn 1S 14”, &e. (from 
m7 a trembling), are abnormal. ~ Under the influence of a guttural (see 
Paradigm b) the original @ is retained in the first syllable in the constr. st, 
(ef. also TMDTS earth, NDT) 5 ; in other cases it is modified to S¢ghdl, e.g. nay 
wagon, snday, Frequently from an absol. sf. in ae the constr. is formed with 
the termination N, e.g. TOY crown, constr. ney (from FY) ; ; along with 
WTSY assembly, ny is found usually, even in the absol. st. ; np (from o2 
levi) before suffixes is pointed as in ‘TiD2}, and thus snes agrees with 
nia} (Paradigm Ie). From astem 7% (108) is formed NIDN truth (from ’dmant, 
and this no doubt for an or iginal ’dmint, § 69 c) before suffixes ‘TON, &e. 

From the masc. form Syp (qattl) are formed, according to rule, ay wall, h 
mda corpse, constr. nda; MONA cattle, constr. nina (for nna), with suffix 
qnona Ly 19}% More Gedoenie however, the é of the second syllable is 
retained before the termination ath of the constr. st.; thus from np once © 
nd39 Is 261°, and always n2)3 pool, nt prey, nN Cicer nbn fi full, Ts 122 
(with Hireq compaginis, see § 90 l), Saal) J erOsss “NONY 18 17, &e. (with 
elision of the &, yw 18 177), also snbyys Jb 6°. Cf. the analogous forms 
of the constr. st. NBD plague, NII deep sleep, from MDW, NIA. 

As dual we find pat sides (ef. INI1 Gn 49, from the obsolete 137), 7 
feminine of 3}}*) ; the constr. st. ‘nat is perhaps to be referred to a segholate 
form (131, ef. 7 as constr. st. of 9%), unless the closed syllable be due to 
the analogy of np and nn (see g). 

In the forms with simple n feminine the ground-form qitilt is developed k 
(§ 69 c) to g*talt, and this again regularly to nop. Thus the feminine of 934 
companion is NSN (with suffix ANIM Mal 214, of. MMIDY Ex 3”), of 13 fom. 
nya besides nv. —Of ”y stems the segholate forms nny rest and nnv pit 
(from maa, may’) belong to this class; Béttcher (Gram. i. 411) rightly distin- 
guished the latter from nny corruption (stem Nn) ; ; in the same way also 
nny rest is distinct from nny a lighting down (stem M3). 

- The feminines of the form gail from stems VY, as nn mortud, my fem, f} 
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witness (from Mid, T3Y), have, likewise an unchangeable vowel in the first 
syllable. Cf., on the other hand, the forms from 5 stems mentioned above, 
under ¢, such as 12W sleep, constr. st. nw ; moreover, MID anger, constr. st. 
non (but npn a leathern bottle, in pause NIT [so Baer, Ginsb., but Kittel ’T)] 
Gn 21), constr. st. ay non Gn 21", perhaps from a stem NidN). 

mM The feminines of the form qatél, like py (masce. py), maintain the 
original % by sharpening the following consonant (ef. § 93 KR) 5 on the other 
hand, by appending the fem. MN, segholate forms arise like nyni, before suff. 
pAyn, &e. Dual paving (see Paradigm II, a) ; but ef. pal-day) ‘La 3". 

m A few (aramaising) feminines from n% stems (Paradigm IL, c) are found 


with the ending ath, due to the rejection of the final Waw or Yédh and con- 
traction of the preceding a with the & of the termination dth; thus n3td 


portion (for miindydth or mindwith), NYP end (also NYP and N¥P), plur. ney 
(constr. st. Neh 1247, 131°) and nny (Neh zee) niyp Ex 38°; ef. 37° and 39% 
Keth.; on n'y valleys, see § 93 v.—NIN sign (stem ms) is obscured from NX, 
and this is contracted from ‘dydth =’dwdydth ; plur. nink, with the double 
feminine ending; ef. above, f, and § 87 k.—The retention of the @ in the first 
syllable in DN, &e., Gn 2441, &c., is abnormal. 

O* 3. Dawdieni ‘TH, ef. the various forms in § 94d and f-h. The dual psnibin 
two wails, Is 2211, &e., taken directly from the plur. niin, for pyADIN, is 
abnormal (ef. § 87 s, and the proper name aya Jos 155), —Among the 
forms resembling participles Qal of verbs 1’, such ast iT Gnase. WY from dir, 
hence with unchangeable @), must be reckoned also moa high place (from Di), 
which has for its constr. st. plur. the pleonastic form ‘nina, or written 
defectively ‘nia (see § 87 s); for this the Masora everywhere requires ‘N22, 


which is to be ‘read bam°thé (not bim°thé), with an anomalous shortening of 
the 6 to __; but with suffixes ‘nina, &e. 


Pp In a wider sense the feminines ‘of the form bwp (§ 84° e) belong to this 
class, in so far as they shorten the @ of the second syllable before the termina- 
tion N, e.g. mpea inflammation (from dalldgt), with suff. FAPIS Ez 16° ; nyap 
signet; also fem. of the forms bp and Srp (§ 84> cand d), as nose folly (for 
*iwwilt), and of all the forms which have a changeable vowel in the second 
syllable, and are formed with the prefix ) (§ 85 g-k), e.g. nape kingdom, 
constr. always n35n9; mn} -) (not used in the sing.) pruning-hook, nue nine ; 
naw reward, with suff. mavn; cf. also the examples given in § 85 9 and P, 
like nbn birth (but from x”, ANY outgoing), npn generation, nayin 
abomination, constr. nayin, &e. 

z Sometimes the plural of these forms is to be traced to a secondary form, 

g. NIN a letter, plur. nine (as if from TaN) 5 ; also nipri, which is wcri 
eS on the analogy of the other plur. fem. of participles Qal, is to be 
referred to a sing. np. Cf., moreover, nyin ploughshare, plur. nivan 
(as if from nvm); on the other hand, nina capitals (of columns), and 
ningin reproofs, are the regular plurals of nans and nnain. 





1 mAvy Astarte (plur. ninnvy), which was formerly included among 
these examples, is most probably due to an intentional alteration of the 
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In nF coat the original % of the first syllable is maintained by the 7 
sharpening of the following consonant (cf. Arab. qtitiin), with suff. ‘AAD, 
the constr. st., however, is njnp (as also in the absol. st. in Ex 289°) ; pinx. 
NHIAD, constr. NINZ.—The form nbady given in Paradigm III, b is a Pulpil- 
form of thé stem bbs, cf. IPP, § 84? p. 

4. To the fourth class, for which no Paradigm is required, belong all the ¢ 
numerous forms which in classical Hebrew have unchangeable vowels 
throughout, the originally short vowel of the first syllable having become 
S°wd, owing to the tone being thrown forward. Of the forms mentioned in 
§§ 84 and 85 those from }”y stems especially belong to this class, as nds 
scroll, nbon praise, 12 BM prayer (§ 85 i and qg), as well as the feminine of the 
participle Hiph‘il of verbs, e.g. PRD enlightening (from NID), and generally 
the feminines of 1” stems which are compounded with the preformative 1D, as 
TMI rest (from nin), see § 851; from 7”5 stems perhaps also nbyn conduit 
(constr. st. ndyn Is 73, &c.) and mxdn travail. Thus all these forms coincide 


externally with those which already, in the masculine form, haye unchange- 
able vowels throughout (see the list of them in § 93 ww). 


5. The feminine ending n’__ (apart from n”5-forms like M'D3, § 94/f) arises £ 
from the addition of the feminine N to the ending *__, which is employed 
to form adjectives, &c., see § 86d, k,andk. The ending Mi, mentioned there, 
is attached, in segholate forms, sometimes to the ground-form, as MAWY 
Jb 12° (v.1. NiIMWyY), sometimes to forms with a loosely-closed syllable, “as 
maby kingdom ; from av stems we find forms sometimes like MIIY captivity 
(according to others from the stem Ax, like nnd perverseness from 135), some- 
times like NAIA weeping, mad3 exile, NAN vision ; the latter retain the @ of the 


first syllable even in the constr. st. and before suffixes. From a géjil-form is 
formed NITID heaviness; from a g&lil-form NIIPB, ke. 


In the plural of these forms different methods of treatment may be distin- 2 
guished. In some cases the whole ending Ni is retained, as if belonging to 


the stem (ef. above, f), e.g. qnnds from mindy, in others this ending is 
resolved, as in nisndin Dn 8% (no doubt for médl%huwwéth), and NITY ‘ed*woth, 
from Nity testimony, but only with suffixes, yay y 119!4, &e. & yaw 
1 K 23, &e. 


$96. Nouns of Peculiar Formation. 


In the following Paradigms,’ pp. 282 to 284, a number of frequently 
used nouns are arranged, whose flexion presents more or less striking 
peculiarities. These peculiarities, however, are almost always subor- 
dinate to the usual phonetic laws, and the usual designation of the 
nouns as trregular is, therefore, not justified, when once the ground- 
forms are properly recognized on which the present forms are based. 





original MIAwy, like pd Ly 18%, &c, (for qd), with the vowels of nwa 
shame, the latter word being substituted in reading for the name of the goddess. 
1 The only omissions from these Paradigms are Ths, Cn, and Hyon (on 


which see the remarks), and all forms which are not found in the O. T. 
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Sing. absolute 


construct 


aN 


( father) 


"aN 


with suff. of 1 sing. “38 


2 mas. 
2 fem. 
3 mase. 


3 fem. 
1 Pi. 


2 mase. 
2 fem. 
3 mase. 


3 fem. 


Plur. absolute 


construct 


Pay 

728 
(PBN) N2RE 
pas 

ASN 

Day 
Dray 
DPN 
PN 


niay 
nia 


with suff. of 1 sing. “NAS 


2 mase. 
2 fem. 
3 mase. 


3 fem. 
tPl. 


2 Mase. 


3 mase. 


3 fem. 


THAN 
yas 
sNaN 


DIN 
(OP ADN) Dnay 


The N oun 


. mss 
(brother) 

HS 

aS 

WAS 

BAS 

(NR) YS 
mS 

aN 

Dv 


DVT 


Dyn 
‘OS, pause ‘OS 
POS 

TAS 

WHS 

ay 

WAN 

ons 

Bivins 


REMARKS. 


nins UN 
(sister) (man) 
nins WN 
hy WAN 
TDN 
yin qs 
inns iw 
FINAN Ba 
sAANS 
(Darin) 
pny 
Dying 
Nie TWAS 
TEIN 
WINN 
aes POR 
TON 
DPN 
DIAM 
DYN DIN 
TPIS 


[$ 96 


mys 
(woman) 
TABS 


invE 


Dw 
wa 
73 


re 
yi? 


py 
Dinw3 


AN father; the constr. ‘IN, like aS and 933 (which occurs once), belongs to 
the ‘connective forms discussed in § 90 k, which serve as the model for the 


Hireq compaginis. 


However, IN also occurs in compound proper names, e.g. 


D} VIN, beside pibvray, &e.; also Gn 174? jonas for the purpose of 
explaining the name DA IN. On the plur. niax see § 87 p. 


ns brother. 


The plur, absol. DIN has Dages forte implicitum (§ 22¢); OS 


stands for $8 according to the phonetic law stated in § 27 q, and so also 


“ne in pause for ‘ns. The sharpening of the NM merely serves to keep the 
preceding Pathah short, as in DPD), &e. (§ 93 ¢e). 


TMS one (for TNX, likewise with Dages forte implicitum, § 22 ¢, ef. § 247 q), 


constr, and otherwise in close connexion, 


TOS, Gn 487, 2S 172, Ig 2712, 
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mos oma i3 fee Beeld 
(handmaid) (house) (son) (daughter) (day) (eesaal) 
fe Hg ae Raed «Disa aps 
‘Noy = a 22 ma 
ANION FMA 23, pause 22 JA, pause JI 123 
Wa 723 
INN inva 03 ina ii 
mo IPR mR ma 
ia 
pana Dona 
ona ois 
ning =a pa nia oy td 
ninos wna "2 Bilan 4 PAZ 
NAN 22 7 oes 
ha we yin pe 
72 132 PLE a pe 
NHN 3 yma yp 
pEnoN me 2 
wa aja wea wey 
Denes Bana p33 ppma  DNDY O32 
Dye bya pyyga MEY NY 
nes na me 


Ze 117; and especially before }!) (1) Gn 3”, Ex 3014, Nu 16%, Ju 17°, 1S 9%, 
Ez 18°; fem. NAN una (for MANS, according to § 19 d), in pause no&. Once 
3H mase. (by aphaeresis, § 19 h), Ez 33°°, as in Aramaic; plur. D'INN some, 


but also iidem, 
Mins sister, from ’dhdwit or ’ahdydt, with elision of the } or sD and with the a, 


which has arisen from dd, obscured to 6.1 In Nu 67 NAN stands for NAS 
(with virtual sharpening of the MN). The plur. absol. (nis) does not happen 





1 This explanation of NNN (and NijtoN gq. v.) still seems to us more probable 
than the assumption that the fem. ending dth is lengthened to compensate 
for the loss of the 3rd radical (so Wellhausen, Skizzen, vi. 258), or that the 
form is derived from ’ahd, the old-semitic constr. st. of the accusative, with 
MN feminine (so Barth, ZDMG. 1899, p. 598). 
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Sing. absolute Po] wy mB ONT ny [Dy] 
(water) (city) (mouth) (head) ae (heaven) 
»» construct vy 2 WNT DY, Bg 
, with suff. of 1 sing. yy * NT ssl 
4 2 Mase. yy PE WN PW, pause ov 
», 2 fem. JUN bial 
» 3 mase. yy Ya ITB iw ote 
» 3 fem. aYy a) mS ney 
1 Pl. 375 DWNT wey 
; 2 Mase. pas D2yNn Dany 
: A mase. pyy ops ove Daw 
» 3 fem. We Ts 
Plur. absolute aya) py nya DRI nin now 
» construct ‘2, DD “W WS ning nw 
» with suff. oft sing. "2 "DW 
5 2 Mase. 7,2") yy yew 
» 2 fem. yw 
3 3 mUaSe. pep. - Yay VOIR nal 4 
» rem. mp my ONT 
Poa, Pl, wD wy WN 
wy LEO 2 DVN pony 
» 3 masc. on DIY DPN oninw 
» 3 fem. TRENT nin’ 


to occur. 


’ 


In Ez 16% OVO oceurs (for 7Ony). In the forms ‘nin 


Jos 213 K*th., TIN Ez 1651-5561 (to be read also in verse 45 for Wins, which 
has been erroneously assimilated to the singular occurring in vv.. 48, 49, 56), 
and D> nins Ho 2° (for which, however, read Dani: the third radical has 
been entir ely lost. 


W'S man, according to the common opinion either incorrectly lengthened 
for WN (from ’ss¥, with assimilation of the Nan of the ground-form "ins, which 
again has been attenuated from ’an¥ from the stem WIN), or softened directly 
from ’in¥. It is, however, probable that a separate stem (UN to be strong ?) is 
to be assumed for the singular’; consequently the stem WIN to be sociable, 





? So already Gesenius in his Thes. linguae Hebr., i. 83 f., and recently again 
Friedr. Delitzsch, Prolegg., p. 160 ff., Praetorius in Kuhn’s Orient. L.-B., 1884, 
p. 196; Konig . Lehrged., ig Si while Néldeke (ZDM@. 1886, p. 739 f.), against 
Delitzsch, would connect both ws and pw, with the stem YIN, 
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would be connected only with the plur. DVIS (D'Y*N is found only in Is 533, 
y 1414, Pr 84), ; 

MON slave, handmaid; with the plur. nine, with consonantal 7, cf. in 
Aram. {N18 fathers, and similarly in Phoen. nnds from nbs, also Arab, 


’abahat (fathers), *ummahdt (mothers), with an artificial expansion into a 
triliteral stem. 


Tw woman, probably for TWIN ; from WIN i.e. not (as Aram. SOMN shows) 
BIN to be sociable (see above, on wR) but WIN to be weak (Arab. -cinaitd). So 
De Lagarde, Uebersicht, p. 68; Konig, Lehrgeb., ii. 159 f. The form ns (for 
“ist, with Mfem., from ’iS¥, after rejection of the doubling and lengthening of 
the @ to 2) occurs in Dt 2111,1S 287, y 58%, even in absol. st. [cf., however, 
below, § 130. 4, 5].—In yw 128? JAYS is found for JAY, Instead of the plur. 
Dw, we find in Ez 2344 nBx.1 

ma house, locative na, Anan, in pause nna, nnvan, constr. nna | plur. 
ona (but=in! -Dt-62,, 1 Ch 28" DMA without Metheg), pronounced bdttim. 
The explanation of the Dage§ in the NM is still a matter of dispute. The 


Syriac bdttin, however, shows that the Dage¥ is original, and belongs to the 
character of the form.? According to Wright, Comparative Grammar, p. 88, 


ona is simply contracted from bai-tim (as i& from PS, DY from Dy, &e.), 
and the Dage%, therefore, is lene; Konig, Lehrgeb., ii. 56, proposes the name 


Dages forte orthoconsonanticum ; on the other hand Rahlfs, ThLZ. 1896, col. 587, 
suggests that the » is assimilated to the N, while Philippi, ZDMG@. xlix, p. 2c6, 


assumes for the plural a stem distinct from that of the singular. A definite 
solution is at present impossible. The incorrectness of the formerly common 
pronunciation bottim is sufficiently shown by the Babylonian punctuation 
(see § 8g, note 3), which leaves no doubt as to the 4. 

{BD son (Gn 307? Wea) constr. usually “}A (also with a conjunctive accent as 


an equivalent for Maqgeph, Gn 171’, Is 8%, &., 1 Ch 921; even with smaller 
disjunctives, especially in the combination ja1D, Ex 30/4, Lv 273, &e. [“jatd 
only after OX) and before wan, also in Is 5112; see Strack on Ex 30!*]), rarely 
“Ja (Dt 252, Jon 4° twice, Pr 301, and so always in the combination [37/3 , 
and in the proper names {')°)2 [but *)")*"j2 Benjamite] and npja Pr 30"), 
once ‘32 (cf. § gol) Gn 49", and 2A (§ 90 0) Nu 2378, 24815—In Gn 49” 12, 
for which “JA ought to be read, is intended by the Masora for the absol.-st., 
not the constr. 





1 Friedr. Delitzsch (in his Babylonian glosses to Baer’s text of Ezekiel, 
p. xi) on Ez 2344 remarks that in Assyro-Babylonian the plur. of assatu 
(woman) is asSati, corresponding, therefore, to NWN, not to the ordinary 
plur. OW2. The a of Dw) (instead of 7 as in Arab. or eas in Syr.) is to be 
explained with Barth (Orient. Studien zu Ehren Th. Noldekes, Giessen, 1906, 
p. 792) from the natural connexion of the ideas ‘men’ and ‘women’, DY and 
DvIN, ; 

2 This disposes of the traditional view that the DageS (after a firm Metheg, 
see § 16 /() only serves to distinguish it from D2 passing the night, ptep. Qal 
of M3D, a stem which never occurs in the 0, T. According to P. Haupt the 
stem is NI to go in, N therefore being the feminine termination, as in bint 
daughter, and the original form ba’tu, batu (entrance) is preserved in the plural 
tallim where the tt is to be explained as due to the analogy of trisylabic 
stems. In the singular bat passed into bz (?), and this was resolved into bait, 
as Yerausalém into Y°riSalayim. : 
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ND daughter (from bant, ‘and this again, according to the law stated in § 69 ¢, 
for bint, fem. of j2), with suff. ‘Ma for 133, Plur, ni23, from the sing. 123, 
comp. D°)3 sons. 

BN husband's father, only with suff. 710, man ; and nion husband's mother, 
only with suff qnion, Anion, Cf. aN, ns, and “especially ninx, 

Di) day (Arab. yaum),} dual yi ; the plur, D%)) is probably from a 
different sing. (DY yam), constr. "1D and (poetically) nin’, Dt 327, p 90%, 

%b> vessel, in pause 55 (with suff, 122 Dt 2375) from nba to contain, plur. 
ps3 Kee if from bp nbs ; according to Konig, ii. 63, shortened from kilyim). 

shia) water ; on tne plur. of. § 88d. 

Py city. The plur. DY is sear cely syncopated from DY)\Y, as it is pointed 
in Ju ro4 (no doubt erroneously, i in imitation of the preceding DY} ass colts), 
but from a kindred sing. TY, which still occurs in proper names. 

72 mouth, constr. st. 98 (for original '® =H?). Its origin is still disputed. 
According to Gesenius and Konig (ii. 103); MB stands for AXA (ground-form 
pi‘ay) from ANB to breathe, to blow ; according to Olshausen, for 2, from a stem 
mB or MB. But parallel with the Hebrew MB are Assyr, pit, Arab. fu, fam, 
famm, fumm, bibl. Aram, DB, NIDB, Syr. pi, pimad, so that Barth, ZDMG, 
xli, p. 634, assumes two forms of development from the same stem (28), viz. 
jm and fw. %B my mouth, from pi-y; for DB we find in y 17”, 58", 598 iOS, 
The supposed plur. O'S 1 § 13” is generally explained as a contraction from 
DH, but the text is altogether corrupt. The plur. nis, for the edges of 
a sword, occurs in Pr 54; reduplicated nas Is 41, w 1498, 

WN head (obscured from WXI=rd’S); plur. DYN (for DWNT, § 23 ¢); 
YUN only in Is 15%. 

ny a head of small cattle (sheep or goat), constr, st. MW, with suff. my 18 1454 
and. jw Dt 221, according to Konig, ii, 131, from a ground-form ‘st ay, but 
according to De Lagarde, Uebersicht, 81 f., from a stem %W) (NY = say = wisay), 

DY name, constr, generally DY (only six times “Dy sect fa, 

aly heaven (§ 88 a), 


§ 97. Numerals. (a) Cardinal Numbers. 
Brockelmann, Sem. Sprachwiss., p. 116 ff. ; Grundriss, i. 484 ff, 
a 1, The formation of the cardinal numbers from 3 to 10 (on 1 and 2 
see below) has this peculiarity, that numerals connected with a mascu- 








1 Cf. Néldeke, Bettrtige, p. 58, yaum, probably an extension of a biliteral 
word which has survived in DD", 12%, Barth, however, Orient. Studien, 


Pp. 791 (see above on TW), sees In Dw, 2, nin new formations in Hebrew, 
caused by the naturally close connexion and association of these plurals 
with Dy, "3. niw years, to which they became assimilated in form. The 
view that ‘bi H merely an incorrect obscuring of DY, and therefore distinct 
from the Arab. yaum, is contradicted by the invariable spelling Di, &e., 
notwithstanding the spelling D°2) (=D'23?) in the Siloam inscription, line 3 
(ef. § 7 f), and DY2'D Ho 6%, Cf, also the note on § 100g, 
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line substantive take the feminine form, and those with a feminine 
substantive take the masculine form. The common explanation of this 
strange phenomenon used to be that the primary form of the numeral 
was an abstract noun in the feminine (cf. § 122 p). This was originally 
attached in the constr. st. to the word qualified, then came to be also 
used in apposition to it, and finally was placed after it like an adjective. 
The consequence of the appositional, and finally adjectival, construction 
was, that for numerals connected with feminine nouns a special shorter 
form came to be used, whilst the original forms, with the abstract 
feminine ending, were used in connexion with masculine nouns, after 
as well as before them, 


On this view the historical process would have been that originally the 
abstract numerals (like Latin trias, decas, Greek mevras, Sexds, &c.) were placed 


in the ee st. pois masculines and feminines alike, e. g. ap! now trias 


the Guapo mentioned under ¢, like Dw) note —Further, it was possible to 


say D2 nviow trias, se. filii, as well as ‘ayes DA fli, trias. From this 


second ‘appositional construction it was only a step to the treatment of 
the abstract numeral as an adjective, /ilii tres. Similarly the subsequently 
shortened forms of the abstract numeral, which were used in connexion with 
feminines, might stand either in the constr. st. before, or in apposition before 


or after the word numbered, thus niza vow trias filiarum, or naa wow trias, 
se. filiae, or vow nj Jiliae, trias, or eae ially filiae tres. 


A different and much more intelligible explanation of the striking 
disagreement between the gender of the numeral and that of the word 
numbered has recently been given by Reckendorf, Die syntaktischen 
Verhiltnisse des Arabischen, pt. ii, Leiden, 1898, p. 265 ff. He also 
considers that the earliest forms were abstract numerals which were 
placed in the constr. st. before the noun numbered, the latter depending 
on them in the genitive. The original form, however, of the abstract 
numerals from 3 to g is not the feminine, but the masculine, used for 
both genders, as it still is in the tens, 20, 30, &c. The feminine 
abstract numeral was first distinguished by a special form in the 
numbers from 13 to 19 (see further, below) when connected with 
masculines, and this distinction was afterwards extended to the numbers 
from 3 to 10, This explanation does not affect the view stated above 
that the appositional and adjectival use of the abstract numerals was 
only adopted later in addition to their use in the genitive construction. 

The differentiation of the numerals (originally of common gender) into 


masculine and feminine forms in the second decade, was occasioned, accord- 
ing to Reckendorf, by the use of the abstract feminine Mwy in compounds, 
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So long as it was felt that mivy woe simply meant the three of the decade, the 


gender of the noun numbered made no difference. When, however, the 
consciousness of this meaning became weakened and the combination of 
units and tens came to be felt as a copulative rather than a genitive relation, 
it seemed suitable to connect only feminine nouns with the feminine form 


my. New forms were therefore invented, both of the units and the tens, 


for use with masculine nouns. The former, however, no longer had the 
form of the constr. but of the absolute state, clearly showing that the con- 


sciousness of the original syntactical relation in mwy wow), &e., was lost. 


On the other hand, after the extension of these new formations to the first 
decade, the new feminine forms readily came to be used also in the genitive 
construction (and therefore in the constr. st.) on the analogy of the earlier 
masculine forms. 


Of the first two numerals, 748 one, with its fem. NON (see § 96), may 
be recognized, from its form and use, as an adjective, although even so 
it admits of such combinations as O07 ION unus e montibus. The 
numeral two, as would be expected, appears as an abstract in the 
dual, but, like the other numerals, can also stand in apposition to 
the noun numbered. In form it always agrees with the gender of 
its noun. Accordingly, the numerals from 1 to 10 are as follows: 


With the Masculine. With the Feminine. 

Absol. Constr. Absol. Constr. 
I. ials3 aia noe nox 
2. pig Ww 1 oy nv 
3. new ny dy wow wo 
4 TB YSN yas YES 
5 aE NBN vinn von 
6 ney nig vies wy 
7. nya nyaw “yw s(pay] 
8. now ning Eby mIpw 
9 myn npn yeh 8 [pein] 
ro. . Tey Ny “ey a2) 





‘ Shortened from Daw, which would be the regular feminine form of 
psy. Nevertheless, the Dage¥ in Dry, &c. (even after jiD ; DnwD Jon 4; 
cf., however, nw Ju 1678), can by no means be regarded as a Dages forte arising 
from assimilation of the Nun, for in that case the word could only be DA 
(cf. Arab. tintani). This form does occur in the Codex Babylonicus of a.v. 916, 
but it is only a later correction for DAY, while in the Berlin MS. or. qu. 680 
described by Kahle (Lpz. 1902) there is no trace of the Dage¥. It is rather 
to be read Stiyim, Sé (with DageS lene), cf. DAN, representing the later 
Palestinian pronunciati ilippi ix, p. iinditand 
lk; bas em le eu 
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On the connective forms YI, Ww, ef. the analogous forms in § 93 h. 


The other Semitic languages also exhibit the same peculiarity in the C 
external differentiation of the numerals from 3 to 10 as regards gender. The 
fem. form of the numeral abstracts is only rarely found in connexion with 


feminine nouns, * e.g. Dw) nye Gn 78, 1S 108, Jb 14, Ez 7? Kh. ; probably 
also Jos 1711, where we should read with Dillmann nipan ’w. In apposition, 


Ze 3°, 4%, cf. Jer 363. From what was said above, under a, it follows that 
these cases are not a return to original usage, but only an intrusion of the 
form used before masculines into the sphere of the feminine. Conversely in 


Gn 38% pwn vow (but in the Samaritan nv5vi).—For MYAY seven, there 
occurs in Jhb 4218 the strange form maVaw, according to Ewald [Ausfihrl, ©. 
Lehrb.®, § 269 6] an old feminine substantive (German ein Siebend, a set of 
seven), but more probably a scribal error. 

2. The numerals from 11 to 19 are formed by placing the units, d 
without the copula, before the number ten (in the form YY masc., * 
MY fem.), but without the two words being joined into one. As was 
said above, under a, and as is proved by the use of TM8, NOS in the 
numeral 11, the feminine numerals from 13 to 19 are to be regarded 
As construct forms in a genitive connexion. The connective forms of 
the masculine abstracts, like resus, &c., are not admitted in combina- 
tion with WY, since they are merely in apposition, and not in a 
genitive relation (see the rare exceptions at the end of e). On the 
other hand 2 and mY in the numeral 12 are undoubtedly true 
constructs, like TO8 and the fem. numerals 13-19. But instead of Ww 
(Ex 281, Jos 3” and four other places) and ‘AY (Jos 4° and three times 
in Ezek.), we generally find 0'2¥ and OMY, Two explanations have 
been given of these forms: (1) that the K¢hibh really intends Div, 
DAY, in the absol. st., which was first introduced in the case of Dis, 
on the analogy of H7¥Y, &., and then extended to DAY ; the Magora, 
however, required ‘2¥, ‘NY (but see below), and therefore pointed 
DI, DAY as a Q%ré perpetuum (see § 17).—(2) that the absolute forms 
psy, pyay (introduced on the analogy of NY7Y, &c.) were contracted 
to DY, DAY to facilitate the pronunciation of the duals when closely. 


itnant, duo. According to Barth (Orient. Studien... Th. Néldeke, ii. 792 f.) the 
irregularity of DAY (he takes the Dage3 as Dages forte) is due to the complete 
assimilation of its vowels to those of the masc. Dye where the $¢wd mobile is 
normal, ; 4 

2 With Dage¥ probably on the analogy of AWW, as NYY on the analogy of 
nin. Cf. also J. K. Blake on MBINN, DWINN in JAOS, 1905, p. 117 ff. 

8 Yaw and win appear only as connective forms before FIWY and Niny, 

4 In the vulgar dialects of Arabic, and in Ethiopic, the feminine form of 
the numeral is by far the more common. This form appears also in Hebrew, 
when the number is regarded in the abstract, as in the multiplicatives 
(see § 97 h). ‘ “tas 
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connected with WY and MWY, and that the contraction is founded on 

~ an early and correct tradition. The second explanation is supported 
by the large number of examples of Dw (66) and pnw (34). It 
would be strange if the Masora required the alteration of the far 
commoner forms on account of isolated instances of "3% and ‘AV. As 
a matter of fact even in regard to the latter forms the tradition often 

varies between "2% and DY, &e., cf. e.g. Ginsburg on Jos 3” We 
cannot therefore assume a Q%ré perpetwum. 


e Accordingly the numbers from 11 upwards are— 


Masculine. Feminine. 
wy IHS my nos 

11. ayy i ‘Avy my Avy 
sey DW mMyy onw 

12.1 Sip aay my ony 
13. Tey ney mipy voy 


&c., on the analogy of the last, These numerals regularly have only 
the above form, In regard to their syntax, cf, § 134 f 


Very rarely the units appear in the masc. in the constr. st., as “ey nvien 
Jifteen, Ju 819, 28 1918; “wy Nibw eighteen, Ju 20%.—Connected by } we find 
ABN) TIWyY in Ex 45”. 


af 8. The tens from 30 to go are expressed by the plural forms of the 
units (so that the plural here always stands for ten times the unit), 
thus, Dviow 30, DYAIS 40, own 50, DW 60, pyaw 70, DD 80, 
D'YWN go, But twenty is expressed by OWY, plur. of wy ten.” 
These numerals are all of common gender, and do not admit of the 
construct state—In compound numerals, like 22, 23, 44, &c., the units 


a 


1 ‘FWY, which remained for a long time unexplained, was recognized (first 
by J. Oppert) in the Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions in the form i¥tin or iStén ; 
cf. Friedr. Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik, p. 203, and P. Haupt, in the 
American Journal of Philology, viii. 279, Accordingly, Wy WY is a compound, 
like the Sansk. ékddacan, év5exa, undecim (analogous to the combination of 
units and tens in the numerals from 12 to 19), and is used at the same time in 
the composition of the feminine numeral eleven, On the gradual substitution 
of “YAWY for “Y TNX and /Y NMS see Giesebrecht in ZAW. 1881, p. 226; 
‘Y ‘MWY occurs only in Jer., Ez., in the prologue to Deuteronomy (13), in 
the Priestly Code, and in passages undoubtedly post-exilic, so that it may 
very well be a loan-word from the Babylonian, 

2 For DYy, Dyay, Dyvin (from the segholates WY, YAY, YW), we should 
_ expect “sdrim, S’bhatim, tia@im. Is this very unusual deviation from the 
common formation (see above, § 93 /, 0, 7) connected with the special meaning 


of these plurals, or are these survivals of an older form of the plural of 
segholates ? 
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may precede (wo and twenty, as in Arabic and English), e.g. Nu 3%, 
26“. Very frequently, however, the reverse order is found (twenty 
and two, as in Syriac, cf. French and English twenty-two), e.g. 
1 Ch 12™, 18°. In all cases the units and tens are connected by the 
copula, prdicaely") 1, but 1 before numerals with the tone on the 
penultima, } before —,} before Sowa; see § 104 d, é, g. 

The remaining numerals are the substantives— 

100 AND fem., constr. NN. 

200 pyAND dual (contracted from DANN ; ef. § 23 ¢). 

300 NIN oy plur, (but in 2 K 11428, Kegh, ni*1D), 

1000 nds masc, 

2000 DIDS dual, 

3000 DYDD mye eS and so on (except pYpdx me in 28 18%, 


we os 


10000 325, in the nyt books the aed! Dens ia}, NID, 
nia) (properly multitude, cf. pvprds). 

20000 DYI27 dual (see below, &); but iD] ‘AY Neh 47 (also ‘AY 
8iD7 Neh 77), 

40000 NiD1 YAWN Neh 7, 

60000 MIN37~ wy, Ezr 2° (Baer and Ginsburg NiN3%, as in Dn 1 u): 
m3 spby thousands of myriads, Gn 24%, 


Rem.1. The dual form which occurs in some of the units has the meaning h 
of our ending -fold, e.g. DYAYDIN Sourfold, 2S 128; pAyaw sevenfold, Gn 415-74, 
Is 3076, y 127, 79! (cf. § 134 r). The dual ona v 6818 (explained by jw say 
thousands of duplication) is not meant to be taken in the sense of two myr iads or 
twice the number of myriads, but in a multiplicative sense.3—Besides the plural 
which denotes the tens, there are also the plurals D'INN some, also tidem, and. 
ninvy decades (not decem) Ex 1871-75, 


2. The suffixes to numerals are, as with other nouns, properly genitives, 2 
although they are translated in English as nominatives, e. g. panvyoy your 


triad, i.e. you three, Nu 124; yen his fifty G,e. the 50 belonging to. him) _ 
2 K 1938, and Peon 2 K 120.12, 


1 According to the conclusions of Kénig (De Criticae Sacrae Argumento, p. 61, 
and Lehrgebd., ii. p. 215 ff.), the smaller number more commonly precedes in 
Ezek. and the Priestly Code, but the larger always elsewhere. S. Herner 
(Syntax der Zahlwérter im A. T., Lund, 1893, p. 71 ff.) arrives at the same 
conclusion by a full examination of the statistics ; ; ef. also his remarks on 
Kénig in ZAW. 1896, p. 123, and Kénig’s reply, ibid., p. 328 f. 

2 Cf. Kautzsch, Die Aramaismen im A.T. (Halle, 1902), p. 79 f. 

8 Cf. D. H. Miiller, ‘Die numeralia multiplicativa in den Amarnatafeln u, 
im Hebr.,’ Semitica, 1, Wien, 1906, p. 13 ff, 
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§ 98. Numerals. (6) Ordinal Numbers. 


a The ordinal numbers from 2 to ro are formed from the ocpeupaee 
ing cardinals by adding the termination *— (§ 86 h), before which 
another ‘ also is generally inserted between the second and 
third radicals. They are as follows: ‘2¥ second, wow yy) (like 
ya}, y25, Dy, without the prosthetic x, which appears in YDS, 

e&e.), wen or Won (which, according to Strack, is always to be read 
for ‘WNN), WY, way, ow, yw, YY. The ordinal first is ex- 
pressed by PWN (cf. § 27 w), from YN head, beginning, with the 
termination. fi (§ 86). On the use of 798 as an ordinal in numbering 
the days of the month, cf. § 134 p; in such cases as Gn 1°, 2", the 
meaning of first is derived solely from the context. 

b : The feminine forms have the termination N’—, more rarely (and 
only in the case of 3 and 10)*_. They are employed also to express 
fractions, e.g. NWN fifth or fifth part, NYYYY and myyy tenth part. 
Side by faa with these, in the same sense, there are ae forms like 
ya and y2y a, quarter, vin a fifth part, and with the afformative ji, 
MWY (plur. DINWY)-a tenth part ; ‘these are to be regarded as abstracts, 
and are denominatives from the cardinal numbers. Cf. finally y1a¥ 
sends a week ; Wey a decade (of days), and also the tenth day. 


~ On the expression of the other relations of number, for which the Hebrew 
has no special forms, see the ‘Syntax, § 134 ¢ and r, 


CHAPTER IV 
THE PARTICLES 


§ 99. General View. 
Brockelmann, Grumdriss, i. 492 f, 


1. The particles, which in general express the secondary modi- @ 
fications of thought in speech, the closer relation of words to one 
another, and the mutual connexion of sentences, are for the most part 
either borrowed or derived from noun-forms, sometimes also from 
pronouns and verbs (§ 30s). Primitive particles (apart from a few 
demonstrative forms, see § 100 2) can only be so called in the sense 
defined in § 81 f. 

2. So far as the origin of the particles can be discovered with 0 
certainty, they are either (1) borrowed from other parts of speech; 
i.e. certain forms of the noun, pronoun, or verb, with more or less 
loss of their original meaning, have come to be employed as particles; 
cf. in the Indo-Germanic languages, e. g. the Latin certo, falso, partim, 
verum, causa, the German stati, anstatt, wegen, weg, and the English 
instead, away; or (2) derived from other parts of speech, either (a) 
by the addition of formative syllables, as DD by day, from 5% (cf, 
however, § 100 g);_ or most commonly (6) by abbreviations effected in 
various ways, the extent of their mutilation being in proportion to 
the frequency of their use, so that in some cases (see below) the 
original stem has become wholly unrecognizable. 

Cf. in German gen, from gegen, Gegend; seit, from Seite; weil (originally 
a particle of time, like our while), from Weile. 

Still more violent abbreviations occur in Greek, Latin, and the Romance 
languages, e.g. dd, ab, a; é£, ex, e; ad, Fr. aw; aut, Fr. ou, Ital. 0; suger, 
Ital. sw.} 

The greatest shortening occurs in those particles which have ¢ 
entirely lost the character of an independent word, by being reduced 
to a single consonant with its vowel (generally short) or $%od. 
According to the laws of syllable formation in Hebrew (§ 26 m), 


1 Even short phrases are contracted into one word: Lat. forsitan, from 
fors sit an, Sndrovdtt, SnAady, Fr. peut-étre, Eng. prithee from I pray thee.—In 
Chinese-most of the particles are verbs or nouns; e.g. ii (to give), also the 
sign of the dative ; 2 (to make use of), to, for; né (the interior), in. 
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such particles cannot stand by themselves, but are united, as prefixes, 
with the following word (§ 102), very much like the preformatives of 
the imperfect (§ 47 a-d). 

d_ The view that this shortening of whole words to single letters has actually 
taken place in the gradual course of linguistic development is rendered 
highly probable by the fact that similar abbreviations in later Hebrew and 


in Aramaic, i.e. as the development of the original Semitic speech progresses, 
become more and more striking and frequent. Thus the Biblical Aramaic ‘J 


becomes at a later period 4; in modern Arabic, e.g. hallag (now) is from 

halwagt; lS (why ?) from Wi-ayyi-Saitr, Ke. Cf. also the analogous cases men- 

tioned above from the Western languages. Nevertheless, the use of the 
simplest particles is found already in the earliest periods of the Hebrew 
language, or, at any rate, in the earliest documents which have come 
down to us. 

€ 8. Less frequently particles are formed by composition; as Yi 
wherefore ? for YIM MD quid edoctus ? (ri pabdv ;) or guid cognitum ? ; 
vaya (from ba and “IY) besedes ; nbybdn (from j'D, oe ny) from 

above, above. 

More frequent is the combination of two words into one without contraction, 
e.g. J2ON, SN, OND, Irby ; ef, also the compounds of ‘$ with 
demonstrative pronouns, as TWIN From what? ; nsrd YS wherefore? [R.V. how]. 
See the lexicon under‘N, 


$100. Adverbs. 


On demonstrative adverbs ef. Brockelmann, Grundriss, i. 323; on interro- 
gative adverbs, ibid., i. 328; on adverbs in general, i. 492 ff. 


a 1. The negative N> not, and a few particles of place and time, as 
DY there, are of obscure origin. 

b 2. Forms of other parts of speech, which are used adverbially 
without further change, are— 

(a) Substantives with prepositions, e.g. T1893 (with might) very; 
2) alone (prop. in separation, Fr. & part), with suffix “129 I alone; 
nan Jrom within, within; cf. also TO83 (as one) together, nay and 
neydn (originally iz connexion with) near to, corresponding to, like, 
Royo. S POLO: 

C (8) Substantives in the accusative (the adverbial case of the Semites, 
§ 118 m), cf. rv dpyyv, Swpedy, e.g. IND (might) very, DES (cessation) 
no more, DIN (the day) to-day (cf. § 126), IM! to-morrow, WM 
(union) together. Several of these continued to be used, though rarely, 
as substantives, e.g. 2°20, plur, D'2.3D and nin3d, ctrcurt, as adverb 





1 Generally derived from the ptep. Pu‘al TWN m”dokdr (=m ohhdr) and 
hence to be read moar (ef. nin morning) ; but according to P. Haupt (notes 
to Esther, p. 159) from “MS Dj, 
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circum, around ; others have quite ceased to be so used, e.g. 123 (length) 
long ago[ Aram.: only in Ec. ]; siy (repetition, duration) again or further. 

(c) Adjectives, especially in the feminine (corresponding to the d 
Indo-Germanic neuter), e.g. MW) primum, formerly (more frequently 
MAW, also nzivinnd). 737 and N31 [both rare] multum, much, enough; 
nin? bs wonder fully (froperly mirabilibus, sc. modis), NV Jewish, 
i.e. in the Jewish language. 

(d) Verbs in the infinitive absolute, especially in Hiph‘il, which e 
are likewise to be regarded as accusatives (§ 113 h), e. g. 72% (prop. 

a multiplying) much [frequent], maind [rare and late] in multitude; 
DAA (mane faciendo) early; AYA (vespere faciendo) in the evening. 

@) Pronouns and numerals, e. g. 71 (prop. there=at this place) here, 9 
naa here, hither (also of time, may till now, cf. the late and rare {JY 
oe mV IIT); nbs, DAY, pry, MND once, twice, seven times, a 
hundred times ; NI’ a the second. time. 

3, Some adverbs are formed by the addition of formative syllables o 
(most frequently Db) to substantives or adjectives, e.g. DON and 
DION truly (from PX truth); O34 (by favour) gratis (from {M1 gratia) ; 
DRY) wm vain, frustra, but also empty (from P™1 empty, emptiness, 
eam), Ru 17, parallel with the fem. i max > full; 021 by day (from Oi)? ; 
with 6 in the last syllable, O88, for ‘DYN, in a twinkling, suddenly 
(from ynB a twinkling, the 6 tore, probably obscured from an original 
d)2—Moreover, ef, M2108 backward, and 1327? darkly attired, Mal 3". 
In both these cases, the formative syllable an has been first attached 
to the stem, and then the feminine ending éh, which is elsewhere 
used to form adverbs, has been added to it. 

The termination D__ occurs also in the formation of substantives, e.g. }) 


pbs porch, and hence the above adverbs may equally well be regarded as 
nouns used adverbially, so that D__, O_+_, would correspond to {__, fi (8 85, 
Nos. 53, 54), ef. oxnDI3 (with prep. ‘ eeadonli 2 Ch 29%6, According to others, 
this am is an obsolete accusative ending, to be compared with the indeter- 
minate accusative sing. in dn in Arabic. 





1 Js this = an instance of the locative or temporal termination (cf. 
especially pany) mentioned in § 88¢? Néldeke, ZDMG. xl. p. 721, considers 
oi a secondary substantival form (used adverbially like nbs nockt), corre- 
sponding to the Phoenician and Aramaic D}5°, Syr. ’*mdamd; cf, on the other 


hand, Konig, ii. 255, who follows Olshausen in maintaining that the dm is an 


adverbial termination. 
2 ADIT silent (an adjective in Is 475, La 376; asubstantive in Hb 2'°), which 


was formerly included under this head, is better taken, with Barth (Nominai- 
bildung, p. 352, Rem. 2), as a participle formed like anv, bby, so that D317 
(perhaps assimilated to M1937) stands for original pit. 
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2 4, A number of forms | standing in very close relation to the 
demonstrative pronoun may be regarded as primitive adverbs, since 

\ they arise directly from a combination of demonstrative sounds. Some 
of these have subsequently suffered great mutilation, the extent of 
which, however, can now very rarely be ascertained with certainty. 
Such are e.g. IS then, M34 here (according to Barth, Sprachwiss. 
Abhandlungen, p. 16, formed from the two demonstrative elements hin 
and na), 12, DD thus (cf. N28, NDS how 7), WS only, j28 truly (on all 

- these adverbs, see the Lexicon), and especially the interrogative 4 
(He interrogativum), e.g. Non (Dt 32 72M) nonne ?, DIN num etiam ? 
This Hé interrogativum is perhaps shortened from 53, which is still 
used in Arabic, and, according to the view of a certain school of 
Masoretes, occurs also in Hebrew in Dt 32°.? 


ke The A interrogative takes—(1) Hateph-Pathah generally before non-gutturals 
(even before 1), with a firm vowel, e.g. mewn hast thou set? see the interroga- 
tive clause, § 150 ¢ (200 Ly ro! is an exception). 

(2) Before a consonant with S¢wéa, usually Pathah without a following DageS 
forte, e.g. 73737 Gn 2788, cf. 1817, 29°, 3015, 348'; less frequently (in about ten 
passages), Pathah with a following DageS forte, e.g. FTIAI num in via, Ez 2Os0, 
}2?0 Gn 1717, 1871, 375%, Nui3}®, Jb 23°; even in, 1S 10%, 17%, 2 K 6™. 

mM (3) Before gutturals, not pointed with either Qaumes or Hateph-Qames, it takes 
Pathah, e.g. 7280 shall I go?, WANT num tu ?, DN num si; AVANT Mal 133; 
also in Ju-6* read DAN] (not 87), likewise 1 in Ju 125, Jer 8", Neh 611, — 
In &'NF Nu 16%, the Masora intends the article ; read WNT, and ef. Dt 20'9; 
in Ke 37 read npya and nn; the article is a correction due to doctrinal 
considerations. : 

2 (4) The F takes S¢ghél before gutturals pointed with Qames or (as in Ju g2) 

_ Hateph-Qames, e. g. WONT Mi 27; IND Jb 214; HNN Jo 1°; win Gn 245 


(cf. the analogous instances in § 22¢, § 35k, § 63 k). The place of this inter- 
rogative particle is always at the beginning of the clause (but see Jb ack. 
Neh 1327, Jer 2215, where one or more words are prefixed for emphasis]. 


O. 5. Some adverbs occur also in connexion with suffixes, thus Jv 
thou art there, 3rd sing. masc. 2¥? (but see note below), 2nd plur. 
mase. eae ‘28 Tam not, 2nd sing. JPN, fem. 2S, 3rd sing. DN, 
fem. 738, 2nd plur.O3)8, 3rd plur, masc, O2%.—Also Ty T am yet 
(HY only in “HYD and “Hy>), PNY, Ty, way (La 4% Q°ré ; ny yiy 








1 The separation of the 71 at the beginning of Dt 32°, expressly noticed by 
Qimhi (ed. Rittenb., p. 40b) as an unique instance, is perhaps a protest 
against admitting a particle oA ; 

2 This form, which occurs in Dt 294, 1S 148%, 23%, Est 3°, is textually as 
doubtful, and cannot be supported by the equally doubiful {33p (for 323) 
Nu 23'% Most probably, with Stade, Gramm., § 370b, and P. Haupt, SBOv,. 
Numbers, p. 57, line 37, we should read 10, 
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K%th.; the oriental school [see above, p. 38, note 2] recognize: only 
the reading wy), DIY, —D8 where art thou ?, 8 where is he 2, DS 
where are they? The same applies to fi} ("}i}) and 737 behold / (atop. 

here, here is; see § 105 6), only in Gn 19? 837739; with suffixes, 207, 

once °23] (Gn 22’ with Munah), in pause "239 behold me (here am D, 

233 (pause 330 v 139°), 3, 193, and 3730 [both very rave ], 19317 (behold 
ws), and 3337 (in pause 3337), D237, 0377; [see more fully in the Lexicon, 

Pp. 243]. 7 . 


‘The usual explanation of these suffixes (especially of the forms with Nin Pp 
cae, as verbal suffixes, which ascribes some power of verbal government 
even to forms originally substantival (e.g. iw there is, he is), is at least 


inadmissible for forms (like Se “Tiva) which are evidently connected with 


noun-suffixes ; even for the other forms it is questionable. Brockelmann ~ 
suggests that the 3 in connexion with these particles is a survival from fn 


corresponding to the Arab. ’énna which introduces dependent clauses. 


101. Prepositions. 
Brockelmann, Grundriss, i. 494 ff. 

1. All pode which by usage serve as prepositions, were originally: @ 
substantives, viz. 

(a) Sie ietives in the accusative and in the construct state, so that 
the noun governed by them is to be considered as in the genitive, 
and in Arabic actually has the genitive ending, cf. in German statt 
dessen, kraft dessen, in Greek tovrov xdpiv, in Latin huius rei causa, 
or gratia, montis instar Cf. AN (hinder part *) behind, after (Mitel 
in }2 WS Ly 14%, Dt 218, 1S 10%; - AY. OS 2Ch 32%); Oy¥8 (side) 
close by; PS (intermediate space *) between ; Ta, sya (distance *\ 
behind, wee ne, or with Hirey compaginis nbn (removal, want) 
except D (perpore: on account of ; bap (din only in Dt 1’) before, over 
pe “} (separation; cf. § 119 v) from, out of; 73 (coming in 
front, that which is over against) before, over against; “12 (progress, 
duration*) during, until ; “by (height, upper part*) upon, over; “DY 
(connexion ?) with; it is doubtful whether this is to be derived from 
the same stem as NOY, nrayd near, beside, like; NOH (under part*) 
under, instead of. 

(6) Substantives in the construct state, but to be regarded as in the b 
genitive, since they depend on prepositions (especially the inseparable), 
e.g. 195 (in the face of *) before; *B3, ‘DD (according to the mouth, 





1 In the examples which follow, the meaning of the noun is added in 
parentheses, and, when it is actually in use [though it is mostly i in such cases 
very rare], is marked with an asterisk.—On a similar use in other languages, 
see W. von Humboldt, Uber die Kawisprache, iii, p. 621. 

2 So also J. Hoch de Long, Die hebr. Prdpos. IVA, Lpz. 1905. 
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i.e. the command of*) agcording to; bbaa (in the concern of) on 
account of ; woe (for the purpose of) on account of. 

c 2. Substantives used adverbially very frequently become preposi- 
tions in this way, e.g. D3, p23, “ban, mp2 , PS3, DAS? (with cessation) 
without, WY3 (in the duration of) during; “12, "1D (according to the 
requirement of) for, according to. 


§ 102. Prefixed Prepositions. 


@ 1. Of the words mentioned in § ror, “!!) from, out of, frequently 
occurs as a prefix (§ 99 c), with its Vin assimilated to the following 
consonant (by means of Dages forte), e. g. WD out of a forest. 

b Rem. The separate “9 (always with a following Maggeph) is usual (but not 
necessary, cf. Ju 20! with verse 15, Ez 43°, &c.) only before the article, e.g. 
ya, and sometimes occurs before the softer consonants, e.g. THD 
Jer 4418, 997} Jo 112, 1 Ch 58; ef. Ex 184, Ly 14, 1489, Ju 7%, rol, 1938, 
W 1047 (2 K 2356 before 1; also before p in y 18*), and elsewhere in the later 
books (as in Aramaic) +; there is besides a poetic by-form "31D (ef. § 90m) and 
"31 Is 3014. Its form is most commonly -1) with a following Dages’, which may, 
however, be omitted in letters which have S*wd (cf. § 20 m). With a follow- 
ing ‘ the 1) is, as a rule, contracted to “3, e.g. 1D = VND or ba b>) (but ef. 
“wD Dng22 5 yng 2 Ch 2011) ; before gutturals it becomes 13) (according 
to § 22 c), e.g DIS?, DYID 5 before M the occurs with the guttural virtually 
sharpened in pANId on the outside, and in int) Gn 1423 ; before 7 in nya (ef. 
§ 28 band § 63g. The closed syllable here is inconsistent with the required 
virtual sharpening of the 1; probably ni) is merely due to the analogy of 
nivad) ; similarly Is 148 before 1; but in I s 23%8, 2 S 1816 FAA is to be read, 
according to § 22s. 

C 2. There are also three other particles, the most commonly used 
prepositions and the particle of comparison, which have been reduced 
by abbreviation (§ 99 2) to a single prefixed consonant with Sew (but 
see below, and § 103 ¢), viz.: 

2 [poet. 123] in, at, with. 

b [ poet. 199] towards, (belonging) to, for, Lat. ad. 

2 [poet. 103] like, as, according to (no doubt the remnant of a sub- 
stantive with the meaning of matter, kind, instar). 


d With regard to the pointing it is to be observed that— 


(a) The S¢wa mobile, with which the above prefixes are usually pronounced, 
has resulted from the weakening of a short vowel (an original @, according 


to f)2; the short vowel is regularly retained before Sewa : before S¢wa simplex 





; 1 Konig, Einleitung ins A. T., p. 393 (cf. also the almost exhaustive statistics 
in his Lehrgebdude, ii. 292 ff.), enumerates eight instances of }!) before a word 
without the article in 2 Samuel and Kings, and forty-five in Chronicles. 

2 Jerome (see Siegfried, ZAW. iv. 79) almost always represents 2 by ba. 
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in the form of an 7, attenuated from d: before a Hateph the prefix takes the 
vowel of the Hateph, e.g. yp5 Sor fruit, IND as alion, 3Y3 d5ni, in affliction 
(sometimes with the syllable subsequently closed, ef. § 28 b, and the infinitives 
with ) § 63%): before weak consonants it follows the rule given in § 24¢, e.g. 
ATM for ei ‘When the prefixes » a eo 5 precede ods God, the Séwa 
and Hafeph Sghél regularly coalesce in “Sere, e g. onda, &e., for oxen 3 so 
with suffixes yadey, &¢. (once also in the sing. ire Hb 111); also regularly 


T 


bond to say, for ONS, see § 23 d. 


(6) When the prefixes precede the article, the 71 is almost always dropped, € 
and they take its vowel. See further in § 35 Nn. 

(c) Immediately before the tone-syllable, i.e. before monosyllables and dis- ye 
syllables with the tone on the penultima (in the fore-tone), they take Qames 
(undoubtedly a lengthening of an original d, cf. § 26 ¢, § 28 a), but only in 
the following cases : 


(aa) p before infinitives of the above-mentioned forms, as nnd to give, ya 
to judge, 195 to plunder, nd to shear, and to keep a festival, nwo to bring forth, 
n355 to go, nnd to take, except when the infinitive (as a nomen regens) is closely 
connected with another word (especially its subject, § 115 ¢), and consequently, 
as being in a sort of constr. state, loses the principal tone, e. g. NN) Ex 191, 
nav? Gn 168, and so always ion ep) Nu 13%1, &c. (in such cases as aFrnnd 
Ex p21 the @ is protected by the secondary tone; before infinitives of verbs 
VY, the > is retained even in close connexion ; ef, Ez 212025, 223) ; 

(bb) before many pronominal forms, e.g. nya (so also in 1 S 2119; not M3), 2 
md, nD, nvr (in close connexion, however, nerd Gn 2%; ANID Gn 45%); 
nbsa as these ; and especially D323, pd, B22 (033) and 72, D3, Did (BND), 
see § 103 €; 

(cc) > before monosyllables or fore-toned nouns in such combinations as 
ma> ne mouth to mouth, 2 K 10%, pad ea) pA between waters and waters, Gn 1° ; 
nds for a trouble, Is 114, but always before the principal pause. The instructive 
example in Dt 17° also shows that the punctuation b is only possible with at 
least the lesser pause after it; in Is 281013 the b is twice repeated, even 


before the small and smallest disjunctives ; , 
(dd) in certain standing expressions, which have become stereotyped almost 2 


as adverbs, e.g. syd to eternity, 34> in multitude, nad in security, nyid to 
ecernity, but DY) nyab to all eternity, Is 347°. Cf. also vind for the dead, 
Tiye1.g7o, N57, 939, ; a 

(d) With the interrogative MI) they are pointed as in M2; in pause and k 
before S as in 15a by what? (before a following relative clause, as in Ke 3”, 
M2 ; ef. Delitzsch, Jesaia, 4th ed., on Is 22%) ; MDD how much? but also NDZ 


1K 2216, in close connexion, and at a greater distance from the pause. The 
S°ghél in these forms arises from a modification of the original d, while the 
1) is sharpened in order to maintain the original @ of the prefixes. 


When 5 (prop. Ja) is united to Mt), it takes, according to § 49 f, 9, the form [ 
md (Tb 7” mb, 1 S 18 mp5, all mira, and hence the & in the tone is 
lengthened to &) for what ? why? Before the gutturals 8, 4, Y, mad is used 
for euphonic reasons (exceptions 1 § 2815, 2 S 148', Jer 1518, before 1; 2S 2%, 
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y 49°, before 8); md, however, remains before Mh. Before letters which aré 
not gutturals, md is found in y 421°, 43? (immediately after a tone- syllable). 
mM Rem. The divine name nin’, which has not its original vowels (ay) 
but those of Pas (see § 17 ¢), ‘except that the $ has simple not compound Swi, 
takes the prefixes also, after the manner of ITN, thus mim, mim, nim 4, 
mw (since they are to be read *JTN), sand, ‘2583, SAND); or ‘he NS ‘of 
ay, as of aN, Ds, &e. ieee in quiesces after ae prefixes 3 ale. 3 ie 
but is audible after i) (for 1), (mo instance in the O. T.), and 4 (in DsaNn 


Dt 1017, y 136%, the article, not n interrog. ., is intended; the only cea 
with 4 interrog., Jer 8°, is to be pointed mn, i.e. NT, not nin). 


Hence the rule, yin nw Moses brought out (i.e. D, wi m make the N audible); 
D3!) 353) and Caled brow ght in (ie. 1, 3, 28 3 allow it to quiesce).—As 
regards the other plural forms of ins, elision of the 8 always takes place 
after 3,1, 3, 5 except in the form 258, thus FTN2, PIN, &e.; but 
aud, ke, sansayd, &e., DIPIAND, 


§ 103. Prepositions with Pronominal Suffiaes and in the 
Plural Form. 


@ 1, Asall prepositions were originally nouns (§ ror) in the accusative, 

_ they may be united with the noun-suffixes (§ 91 6-1), e.g. ‘DYN (prop. 
at my side) by me, ‘HN (in my proximity) with me, DANA (in their place) 
instead of them, like the Latin mea causa, for my sake. 


b Rem. 1. The preposition NX (usually “N&) near, with, is distinguished 
from NS (see below, and § 117 a, note 4), the sign of the definite accusative 
(§ 117 a), in its connexion with suffixes, by a difference of pointing, the 
former making ‘AN, JAN, in pause FAN, and fem. JAN (Is 547° FAN), mx, 
ARN, AN, DIAN, DAN (also in the later books, especially in Kings, _ 


Peeve in — and ile ., incorrectly ‘MiN with me ; HIND from thee, t K 20%; 
ink’ from him, 1 K 227; ons with them), while the latter retains its 6 Geena 
from a) before the light suffixes, but before grave suffixes is pointed with 
S’ghél. This S*ghdl is to be explained, with Praetorius, ZDMG. lv. 369 f., as the 
modification of an é which again was shortened from original 4 (in *aithi, athd, 
&c.) ina closed syllable (dth-hem, &¢.). The same shortening and modification 
of the original @ takes place before words in close connexion, hence >2"ny, 
&e. When not in close connexion, the toneless NS becomes tone-long ny, 
g. DYN n& Gni'. Hence the following forms arise :— 


‘ Sing. 2 Plur. 
I. Sms me. INN us. 
mM. Tk, pause Ok Dans YOU. 
{y WR... | 1 i, 
m. IDS him. ons, oe pans 
3 {" ANS her. JINN, rarely ink 2 








1 Another vox memor. is poy? jabs all is hidden in him. 
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Less common are the plene forms “nin, opal (Nu 2288 monk before j), HIN ~ 
(Ex 29° nsnk), jnix, ANnix, whi, onix, Moreover, for DSnS we find 
Danix Jos 2315; for pnis, five tinted DANS (Gn 32!, Ex 18%, ‘&e. ), and in 
Ez 2345 DANN ; for HAS (Gn 198, &e. [13 times]), jn (only found in Ez 1654; 

3576 mIAK ; ; 34tt mnie), and janis Ez 2347.—No instance of the 2nd fem. 


plur. jon occurs in the O. T.; in Cant. 27, &¢., DIN is used instead. 
2. The preposition “DY with (with suffixes on ‘be model of stems yy, way, € 


POY [1 S 17° NADY], in pause POY; 2nd fem. Woy; jy, Moy) is united aii 
the suffixes 1, D3, and Dit by a (pretonic) Qames, which causes the sharpening 
of the Mém to ee distinctly audible: WY, pay, pny (so-in Nu 2212, 


Dt 296, both in principal pause, and often in very late passages, otherwise 
Dey is generally used). In the first person, besides ‘DY, we also find "8 y 


Eprobably from original 73); cf. Arab. ‘inda, beside, with). 

3. It is but seldom that prepositions oecur with verbal SE as ANA d 
2S 22874043 (for which y 18°7-4048 spn), maANA Gn 2% and ‘yaya y 139 
(here probably for the sake of the rhyme meh IEW). : 


2. When pronominal suffixes are added to the prefixes (§ 102), there @ 
appears occasionally, especially in the case of the shorter suffixes, 
an endeavour to lengthen the preposition, so as to give it more strength 
and body. Hence to 2 is appended the syllable ip (see below, 4), 
and 2 and 5 take at least a full vowel, 2 and 2 (§ 102 d, f).—The 
following deviations from the analogy of the noun with suffixes are 
to be noticed (a) in the pausal forms 72, 7, TN, JAN, JOY (not 
bekha, &c.); (b) in the similar forms with the suffix of the 2nd sing. 
fem. (not bekh, &c.) and in 123; 123, WHY, &e. (not bend, &e.), 


(a) ; 5 with Pronominal Suffixes. re 
Sing. Plur. 
I. 5 to me. , he Us. 
af ue (7122), in ba ae Te ‘}to thee. uae ni55} you. 
m. b to him. Dap, mad , poet. wd 
[53 tines? to them. 
fe md to her. 3,4 m3; 





1 Fini and bint (in me), in vulgar Arabic for syya and bi, are compared by 
Socin. Brockelmann, ZA. xiv. 347, note I, suggests that nA, HINA , 


‘ITY are later formations on the model of 1D when its origin Mes the 
reduplication of the preposition had become obscured, but see below, m. 
2 12? does not occur in-the 0. T., by a mere accident, no doubt; Ez 13'8 


nad, 
_ [For notes 3 and 4 see next page. ] 
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& 2 takes suffixes in the seme manner: “3,2 (Ex 7%, 28 22°, 141° 
N23, as in Gu 27%”, 28 18”, Is 3° nap [for 2nd fem. q> the Kethibh 125 
occurs in 2 K 42, Ct 23, cf. § gt e]), ia, &c.; except that for the 3rd 
plur., besides 0712 (especially in the later books) and mand (only in 
Ex 30, 36', Hb 1°; mand only in Jer 14"), the form D3 is also used ; 
and for the feminine, besides 73/12 (three times), {7]2 is found fifteen 
times, and {73 only in 1 § 317, Is 38%, Ez 42,—According to the 
Masora, ND is found fifteen times for 1? (as conversely in 1 8 2™, 20° 
1D for ND), e.g. Ex 218, 1 § 23, Is 9?, ¥ 100% (and, as has been con- 
jectured, also Jb 41‘); ef, Delitzsch on p 100°,—In Nu 32", Ze Be. 
Ru 2%, the Masora requires AD instead of "ID (in all three places before 
a following tone-syllable; cf. § 23 %, and the analogous cases of the 
loss of Mappiq in § 58 g, § 91 e). 


h (b) > with Pronominal Suffixes. 
Sing. Plur, 
1. "DDS as I, wiDD as we. 
m. 23° DDD, 033, rarely D202 
2-7 P jas thou. = ¥ 5 ‘} as ye. 
ee} miDD as he. p72, (BZ, mAs], pp? ioe 
3°( £ mi0D as she, [mz], map y 


3 The question whether ap) can also stand for the sing. 15, which Rédiger 
and recently W. Diehl (Das Pronomen pers. suff.... des Hebr., p. 20 f.) and 
P. Haupt (SBOT. on Pr 23”, a contraction of la-humi) have altogether denied, 
must be answered in the affirmative unless we conclude with Diehl and 
Haupt that all the instances concerned are, due to corruptions of the text. 
It is true that in such places as Gn 97627, Dt 337, Is 30°, 73! (all im or 
immediately before the principal pause; in Dt 33? with Zageph qaton at least) 
i> can be better explained as plural (in reference to collective nouns); and 
in Is 538 for 105 33 we should read with the LXX ny) ya). On the other 
hand, in Is 44% its explanation as plural would be extremely forced. Even 
then there would remain—presuming the traditional text to be correet— 
1038 y 117 and jDaD Jb 27735, as well as dy, three times, Jb 207%, 2728 
(beside YOY), and especially Jb 22%. In all these places the most extreme 
exegetical artifices can only be avoided by simply admitting a singular suffix 
(=12B, B23, YDY).—On the question of the antiquity of the suffixes in 19 
see § oI 1. 

4 The form ind in Ru 138 is Aramaic (= therefore), 

° The use of *} here for ‘__ (cf. above, d) might be due to euphonie 
reasons. — 2 (defectively) only in the Pentateuch, 762 Ex 1511, . 
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(c) “I with Pronominal Suffiaes, 


S-. 


Sing. Plur. 


1, BD, poet. °32[4 times], in pause 33D from us. 
‘dis "3 [6 times] from me. 


. 19, in pause 730). 5 si) 
sas f 790 j from thee, 1319 } JSrom you. 
Mm. 20, Jb 4” i In pause mI, prin DN, na [twice ], 
ee or 37319: gee below | “ae him. Jb 11” D730 ie ee 
Ff. IBD from her. 7, M2 [7 times] ) 


The syllable }9 (in Arabic md Nt) = Heb, M1 what) in wid3 (probably from f} 
*28 MID, prop. according to what I, for as I) is, in poetry, appended to the 
three simple prefixes 4,3, >, even without suffixes, so that 13, 103, ind 


appear as independent. ode equivalent in meaning to a, 2, 5. Peet is 
here distinguished from prose by the use of longer forms ; in this case of 1D, 


on the other hand, it prefers the shorter, which resemble the Syriac and 
Arabic, 


The form DND, enclosed in brackets above, occurs only in 2 K 17!5 (in J 
pause), mona only in Jer 36°? (in pause) ; ji1D (Baer following Qimhi iD) only 
in Ez 18", Cf. Frensdorff, Massora Magna, p. 234 ff.—For D23 as ye, Qimhi 
requires DS2 (invariably or only in Jb 164?); in Jos 115, Ju 82, Ezr 4? Baer 
gives D3, 

With regard to jt) with suffixes, ‘20 Srom me is usually explained as arising, 777 
by a reduplication of j1), from an original 5319319, just as 311 Strom him, from 
11-3930, identical in form with 33101 from us, from 33-3103, while MIND from 
her, goes back to 319310. Far sapler, however, is Mayer Lambert’s explanation . 
(REJ, xxiii. 302 ff.), that "21819, &e., have arisen from "2319, &e., and that the 
forms of the suffixes are to be explained on the analogy of “2S, WHY, maANA 5 
§ 100 o.—The bracketed form 3130, for which Baer, following Qimhi and 
others, writes 37309, occurs only in y 68%, and is there regarded by Delitzsch, 
Hupfeld, and others (following Simonis) as a substantive (}1)=portion), The 
expression Ni17}) (for 13131 ?) Is 182-7 is very strange. Mon) occurs only in 
Jer 10%, Ec 12)? (Jb 117° DAI) ; }i2 (so Baer and Ginsburg, following the 


best authorities, instead of the ordinary reading jn) only in Ez 1647-52, 


1 The Babylonian Masora writes Eat) (to distinguish it from the 3rd sing.), 
which is justly blamed by Ibn Ezra, 
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nm 8. Several prepositions, especially those which express relations of 

_ space and time, are (like the German wegen) properly plural nouns 
(for the reason, see § 124 a), and are, therefore, joined with the pro- 
nominal suffixes in the form of the plural construct state, just like other 
plural nouns (§ 91g). On the other hand, the apparent connexion of © 
“by my: “by with plural suffixes is explained from the ground-forms 
of those prepositions (from stems n>) DN C58), "y, OY (contracted to 
bye SDN, &c.).! oi =< 3 


o Without suffixes these prepositions-are— 


“bag 2 poet. [4 times inJob] also by (region, direction), towards, to, 


“NS, more frequently “INN (prop. hinder parts) behind, after. 


according to. 

PA (interval) between; the suffixes indicating the singular are added 
to the singular /*3, thus ‘72, JA, &c. (Gn 16° TP, the second Yédh 
is, however, marked with a point as critically doubtful ; 12°2, which 
occurs three times, is only the Masoretic Q°ré for 1.2, which is found 
e.g. in Gn 30°). On the other hand, the suffixes indicating a plural 
are attached to the plural forms ‘}°2 or Ni2'2, 

22D (cercuit) around, as a preposition, always has the plural form; 

~ sometimes masc. P20, &c. [10 times]; but much more frequently in 
the fem. MIDID (surroundings). In Ez 43% AMIN 2D is a corruption 
of MID; [in 1 K 6° N¥ 33D also is so contrary to usage, that it 
must be due to some textual error]. 

“TY (continuation, duration, from TY) as far as, unto, poet. "IY [12 
times |]. In Jb 32 03°12, with the @ retained in the secondary tone, 
is abnormal. Also in 2 K g® for OO“ read Dy. 


—by upon, over (cf. the rare subst. by height [see Lexicon], from nby 
to ascend), poet. sy [40 times, and 2 Q%é]. 


NOA under (prop. what is beneath). On ATA , &ce.; cf. above, d. 


? 


Se TRE en re ee 


1 The reference of these forms to original plurals has been again expressly 
supported by De Lagarde, Symmicta, ii. 101 ff. ; Nachrichten der @. g. G., 1881, 
p- 376, cf. Mittheilungen, 1884, p. 63; also GGA. 1884, p. 280 f. According 
to Barth, ZDMG. xlii. p. 348 ff., and Nominalbildung, p. 375 ff., ANA, &e., 
was only formed on the analogy of yoy, &e., and Tan, &e., only on the 

Tv aioli < = 
analogy of "2D, &c., since the real plural forms ought to be ?nhhin PIONS 
&e. ; cf., however, Konig, Lehrgebéiude, ii. 305 f. Sage 

? On the use of this particle see § 119 g. 
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1 Sing, “108 


2S. m. 7ION 


Sf ANION 


Sim, INN 
8.7 AAS 
Plur. 3208 

& 
Pl.m, D2”) Ss 


va ‘niap 
(after me) (between me) (around me) 
Wa THNDW 
& TH2 

@ Trp 
& PPI 

ya YTD 
& VID 

phir 

& TP 

WHE  arpinso 

awynins2 

p22 BNP 
ppva pie 


Pl. m. DIINS 


Pl. f TOS 


With Suffiaes. 


& onina & oniaaD usually DANA 


§ 104. Conjwnetions. 


‘ANA “by 
(beneath me) (to me) 
yea PON 
TON 

YAN NON 
wanna aby 
DPAAA DINOS 
& DION 

[sir Dy] 

mann pbs 
& {DN 


“Wy 
(unto me) 


Ty 


Ba ae 
ee 


—s 

3 
sae ee 

aco 


mop 
any 
D2 
poy 
[P83] 


wey 


sm 


é : ee 
1, The conjunctions serve to connect sentences, and to express their @ 


relations one to another. 


They may be either— 


(a) Original pronouns, e.g. the demonstrative ‘2 that, because, for. 

(6) Original substantives, which afterwards were reduced to the 
rank of pronouns, adverbs, or conjunctions; so perhaps WS (see § 36), 
which is sometimes used to express the general idea of relation, 
sometimes as a relative pronoun (properly a demonstrative), but in 
many cases stands simply for ‘2; also “?S (nothing), that not; ~}3 that 
To these may be added the 
adverbial combination of substantives with prepositions, e.g. p62 


not (the Greek py of prohibition), &c. 





. 1 As Mayer Lambert observes, usage (cf. esp. Gn 268) distinguishes between 
the. two forms : )'))'2 means between us and you, whereas \}°}'3 (Jos 2225.27.28 


before 05°3'2)) means between us on the one side. 


2 The poetical form ids only in y 25; iy, on which see note 3 on J, 


fe 


12 times [viz. Dt 3273, y 512, 5518, 649, Jb 61%, 2023, 2117,222, 2728, 2924, 3025], 


COWLEY 


co Bs 


= 
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(in the not yet) earlier, before, for which p70 i is also used. On the 
combination of two Peres to express complex ideas (e.g. “D8 
added to this, that=much more), see the Syntax, § 163 f. 

cs (c) Prepositions, which with the addition of the conjunction aS 

r \D together form one single conjunction, e.g. WS 19° because, prop. 

on account of the fact that; WX IOS, and more frequently WS MINN, 
after that ; WYS83 according as (with >); A) app and AWS apy im conse- 
quence of the fact that, for the reason that, because. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the conjunction in such cases is omitted, and the preposition 
itself used as a conjunction, e. g ae (for WS" by) although, Jb 16. 


So, at any rate, according to our linguistic principles. It would, however, 
be more correct to say, that instead of the intermediary Wes the Pails of the 


succeeding sentence is regarded as one substantival idea, under the immediate 
government of the preposition. In the same way, all prepositions governing 
the gerund in English may be paraphrased by conjunctions with the finite 
verb, see §§ 114 and 115, passim. 


c 2. Besides those already mentioned, there are certain other small 
words now used as conjunctions, of which the derivation or original 
meaning is altogether obscure, thus 58 or, “DN if (also or before the 
second member of a double question), 8 also, 1 and, and others. 


d Rem. The pointing of the } (originally }, as still before Hateph Pathak 


and—with a following Dages forte—in waw consecutive of the imperfect; ef. 


§ 49 f) isin many respects analogous to that of the prefixes a, 2, 5 (§ 102 d-z), 


but as being a weak consonant, the waw copulative has some further pecu- 
liarities : 


(a) Usually it takes simple Stud (1). 

(b) Before words which begin with a guttural having a compound Sewé, 
it takes the vowel with which the S5¢wé is compounded (acvording to § 28 b), 
e.g. Dan and be thou wise, Day and SOMERS TY? and strength, 238), and eat 


thou, sb and sickness. On prbx1, TDN, &e., see § 102 d; on SAN}, &e., 
see § 102 m3; on such cases as ayy Jb 42, ef, § 28 b. 


€ - (c) Before words with simple S¢wd under the first consonant (except in the 


cases under f), the Waw becomes the vowel @ (ef. § 26 a), e. g. bd), and to all, 
so also (except in the case under g) before the cognate dahsale a D, 5, hence 
1233. On the cases in which simple S¢wa has become a Hateph after 3 copulative 
(e.g . 300) Gn (212); -cf..§ 10 9. 

(a) With a following ‘ the } coalesces to form ‘\ according to § 24 b, as 7) 


and let him be. On the poomliar punctuation of the waw copulative before forms 
with initial S¢wd from Mi} to be and AM to live (e.g. on) Jos 84, NTH, Gn 207), 
ef. § 63 q. 


g (¢) Immediately before the tone-syllable it frequently takes Qames, like 


2,3 2, (see § 102, f), but in most cases only at the end of a sentence or clause 
(but ef. also NI) 2K 225°) exe: ny Ex 21” (on the other hand, in yerse 20 
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Nid) is in, closer logical connexion with what follows) ; PC Te py 0D, wn) 


and 99711; Ru 3° M3b); ¥ 10! YAY; 1S of MN; 2S 13ND); Ez 47? mY; of 
also (with Tiphha) Gn "3318, 28 1512, The very frequent connexion of nouns 
expressing kindred ideas, by means of 1, is due simply to considerations of 
rhythm, for even in such cases the Waw must immediately precede the tone- 
syllable, which must be marked by a disjunctive accent, e. g. 73) im Gn ne 


nosy Di’ Gn 822 (see also the previous examples) ; Gn 1314 (ihriceys ; Ex 258 
ADS) AN; ¥ 967 TY) 523; ¥ 767 DID) 32); Gn 78 np anrav’y m3; 1 K 2130 
abn) pinby nS) ND thus and thus; Est 18 WRN at the end of the verse, 
but i in y 88 wANY WIN in spite of the Defi with "the second WN, because it is 
closely connected with the following predicate. Also with three words 
ne) nnd qn Is 24”. On the other hand, the rapid pronunciation } occurs 


before a conjunctive accent (and, when farther removed from the principal 
pause, even with the smaller disjunctives, in spite of a following tone-syllable), 
e.g. TIY4 NY Gn 32°; cf. Gn 31%, Lv 7%3, Dt 221, and among the examples 


given above, Gn 78 andv 76". (Exceptions : MDTP) Gn 1314, where evidently 
the } ig intended to ensure the slow and solemn recitation of the promise, 
but also 5 Jos TReos Wy 197, yo 19%, all immediately before the pause.) 
For the same rhythmical reason } (not }) is used regularly with certain 
monosyllables which, by their nature, lean more closely upon the following 
word, thus 1}, NN}, D2, N>} (to be distinguished from N?) i not, with Zagerh 
gadol, 2 K 517), 4 ‘others, 


§ 105. Interjections. 


1, Among the interjections some (as in all languages) are simply @ 
natural sounds, or, as it were, vocal gestures, called forth involuntarily 
by certain impressions or sensations, e. g. TN (Ez 30 ors AS ah/ ONT 
aha ! (cf. this M¥ also in ony and °2NN utinam /), NON EX 32°), ac. 
(Gn 50” 838) ah/ (from AN and 3), uonae written MBN 2 K 20%, 
Jn 14, ~ 116'; also DD (in pause DD, even in the plural ‘Da hold your 
peace! Neh i) hush! “7 (Am 5% 307i) ha/ woe / “8, MN (yy 120°), 
“8 (in SN Ec Ais 1-8 10°) woe / 

2. Others, however, originally expressed independent ideas, and b 
become interjections only by rapid pronunciation and by usage, e. g. 
0 (Si) or 737 behold / (prop. here); 787 behold ! (prop. imperative) ; 
nan , plur. 129 (prop. give, imperative of 37); as to the tone, cf. § 690), 
come, the ne age, agite/ nd (also 7), 12) ( (prop. go, imperative 
of 927) with the same meaning’ ; gas far be tt! (prop. ad profanum/) 





1 INT (Dt 18), naa and n> are also used in connexion with the feminine 


and the plural, which proves that they have become quite stereotyped as 
interjections. 


x 2 
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‘2 (see the Lexicon) I beseech, hear me/ ®2 pray /1 used to emphasize 
a demand, warning, or entreaty, and always placed after the expres- 
sion to which it belongs.” 


1.) serves to express the most various shades of expression, which are 
discussed in the various parts of the syntax. It is used especially (a) after 
“the imperative, either in commands or entreaty, see § 110d; (b) with the 
imperfect, either in the cohortative (§ 108 b) or jussive (§ 109 b) ; (¢) once with 
perfect, Gn 40!4; (d) after various particles: NI73i7 behold now; particularly 
after the conjunctions by and DN: NI78 ne quaeso and NI7ON if now, etnep, 
cinore, if, in a deprecatory sense, expressive of politeness or modesty. In 
Nu 127 §) stands after a noun; but we ought certainly to read NON. — 
In polite language this particle is used constantly in all these ways, Gn 18-4, 
197819 and 5037, 5 

2 Against the usual view which regards Nj as a hortatory particle (= up! 
come! analogous to the original imperatives nan and 39 and the Ethiopic 


néd, properly hither, also come!), P. Haupt, in the Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars, xiii, nO. 114, p. 109, justly observes that we should then expect the 
particle to be prefixed to the imperative, &c. He proposes to describe NJ as an 


emphatic particle. Haupt’s suggested identification of this S) with the 


‘Assyrian, Arabic, and Ethiopic particle ma (which is also an enclitic of 
emphasis), and ultimately with the interrogative ma, we shall not dis- 
cuss here. 


THIRD PART 
SYNTAX 


CHAPTER I 
THE PARTS OF SPEECH 


I. Syntax of the Verb. 


A. Usr or tue Tenses AND Moops2 


$106. Use of the Perfect. 


The perfect serves to express actions, events, or states, which the @ 
speaker wishes to represent from the point of view of completion, 
whether they belong to a determinate past time, or extend into the 
present, or, while still future, are pictured as in their completed state. 


The definition formerly given here (‘ the perfect serves to express completed 
actions’) applies, strictly speaking, only to some of the varieties of the perfect 
discussed under b-p: hence the above modification based on the arguments 
of Knudtzon (for the title see note 2, and cf, further § 107 a). 


More particularly the uses of the perfect may be distinguished as 


follows :— 
1. To represent actions, events, or states, which, after a shorter 0. 


1 Recent works on Hebrew syntax are: A. B. Davidson, Introductory Heb, 
Gram., vol. ii, Heb. Syntax, Edinburgh, 1894; Ed. Konig. Hist.-compar. Syntax 
der hebr. Sprache, Lpz. 1897 (see above, § 3). Important contributions to 
Hebrew syntax are also contained in H. Reckendorf’s work Die syntakt. 
Verhiilinisse des Arab., 2 pts., Leiden, 1895, 1898, of which we have already made 
use in § 97a. Of. also the same author’s very instructive discussions Ueber 
syntakt. Forschung, Munich, 1899. : 

2 Cf. the sketch of the tenses and moods used in Hebrew in § 40; and on 
the general characteristics of the perfect and imperfect see the note on § 47 a; 
also Driver, A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew (Oxford, 1874; 3rd ed. 
1892); Bennett, ‘Notes on the Use of the Hebrew Tenses’ (Hebraica, 1886, 
vols, ii, iii). A partial modification of the accepted definition of the Semitic 
perfect and imperfect was proposed by J. A. Knudtzon, Om det saakaldte 
Perfektum og Imperfektum <1 Hebraisk, Kristiania, 1890; of which a summary 
entitled ‘Yom sogenannten Perf. und Imperf. im Hebx.’ appeared in the 
Transactions of the Oriental Congress at Stockholm, section sémitique b, p. 73 ff. 
(Leiden, 1893). Cf, also Knudtzon’s articles, ‘Zur assyrischen und allgemein 
semitischen Grammatik’ in the Zeitschrift fiir Assyrtologie, especially vi. 422 ff. 
and vii. 33 ff. 
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or longer duration, were terminated in the past, and hence are finally 

concluded, viz. : 
(a) Corresponding to the perfect proper in Latin and the English 

perfect definite, in assertions, negations, confirmations, interrogations, 

&., e.g. Gn 18" then Sarah denied, saying, I laughed not (N? 

SApOY). a : and he said, Nay, but thou didst laugh (RNS); Gm 3" 
75 0 9 who told thee....? Cf. giz Also pointing to some 
undefined time in the past, e.g. Is 66° MND Y2W-"D who hath (ever yet) 
heard such a thing ? 

Cc Rem. In opposition to this express use of the perfect to emphasize the 


completion of an evént, the imperfect is not infrequently used to emphasize 
that which is still future, e.g. Jos 15 as I was (INN) with Moses, so will I be 


(7NAN) with thee ; Jos 117, Ex 1014, Dt 327, 1 K 2%, Is 46411, Jo 22, Ee 1°. 


d (b) As a simple tempus historicum (corresponding to the Greek 
aorist) in narrating past events, e. g. Gn 4' and Abel, he also brought 
(S27), &c.; Gn 7” the waters did prevail (133), &e.; Jb 1" there was 
a man (M0 wR) in the land of Uz, &c.; even in relating repeated 
actions, 1.§ 18”, 

e . Rem. As the above examples indicate, the perfect of narration occurs 
especially at the head of an entire narrative (Jb 11; ef, Dn 21) or an indepen- 
dent sentence (e.g. Gn 711-15), but in co-ordinate sentences, as a rule, only 
when the verb is separated from the copulative ) by one or more words (cf. 
above Gn 4‘ and 7!9), In other cases, the narrative is continued in the 
imperfect consecutive, according to § 111¢. ‘The direct connexion of the 
narrative perfect with } copulative (not to be confounded with the perfect 
consecutive proper, § 112) agrees rather with Aramaic syntax (cf. Kautzsch, 


Gramm, des Biblisch-Aram., § 71, 16). On the examples (which are in many 
respects doubtful) in the earlier texts, see § 112 pp—wu. 


fi (c) To represent actions, &c., which were already completed in the 
past, at the time when other actions or, conditions took place (plu- 
perfect),! e.g, 1 S 28% now Samuel was (long since) dead*®... and Saul 
had put away (VD) those that had familiar spirits... out of the land, 
Both these statements, being as it were in parentheses, merely assign 
a reason for the narrative beginning at verse 6. Cf. 189%, 257), 
28 18%.—Gn 20% ( for the Lord had fast closed up, &c.); 27°, 31°, 
Dt 2; and in a negative statement, Gn 2° for the Lord God had not 
(up to that time) caused tt to rain, &c. This is especially frequent, 
from the nature of the case, in relative, causal, and temporal clauses, 
when the main clause contains a tense referring to the past, e.g. Gn 2? 
and he rested ... from all his work which he had made (WY); Gn 4°, 





1 Cf. P. Haupt in the Noles on Esther, 9?. 


2 Incorrectly, e.g. in the Vulgate, Samuel-autem mortuus est... et Saul abstulit 
magos, &¢, ai 
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19”, &c.; 29" now when Jacob had seen Rachel (ANT WD)... , Jacob 
went near, &c.; so also in clauses which express the completion or 
incompleteness of one action, &c., on the occurrence of another, as in. 
Gn 24”, 27°, &c.; cf. § 164 6, with the note, and c. 

2. To represent actions, events, or states, which, although completed & 
in the past, nevertheless extend their influence into the present (in 
English generally rendered by the present) : 

(a) Expressing facts which were accomplished long before, or con- 
ditions and attributes which were acquired long before, but of which 
the effects still remain in the present (present perfect), e.g. y ro" 
YB THOT he hath hidden his face (and still keeps it hidden); w 143° 
pal a=) I have spread forth my hands (and still keep them spread forth). 
This applies particularly to a large number of perfects (almost ex- 
clusively of intransitive’ verbs, denoting affections or states of the 
mind) which in English can be rendered only by the present, or, in 
the case mentioned above under f, by the imperfect.? Thus, nyt 
I know (prop. I have perceived, have experienced) Jb g’, 10%, my? xb 
T know not Gn 4°, &c.; on the other hand, e.g. in Gn 28%, Nu 22%, 
the context requires J knew not ; wt we remember Nu 11°; MND she 
refuseth Jb 67 ; yoy it exulteth ; “INDY I rejoice 1 S 21; WRB he requireth 
Ts 12; ‘MP J wait Gn 49%, w 130° (parallel with *mohin) ; ‘Aydo 
I delight 40° (mostly negative, Is 1", &e.); Pabtalsy I love Gn 27%; 
NY I hate wy 31"; ‘ADND I despise Am 5"; ‘Ayn they abhor me 
Th 30%; HNBR I trust y 252; WONT put my trust y 312; TRI Lam 
righteous Jb 34°; Palia=) I have decided to requite 1S 15.—We may 
further include a number of verbs which express bodily characteristics 
or states, such as ‘ape thow art great y 104"; Papo) T am little Gn 32"; 
WD they are high Is 55°; PND they stand aloof Jb 201; 105 they are 
goodly Nu 24°; 82 they are beautiful Is 527; “MIP I am old Gn 18%; 
‘yy I am weary w 6'; ‘nyay I am full Is 1", &c. 

Rem. To the same category probably belong also the prefects after MOT h 


Ex 108 how long hast thow already been refusing (and refusest still Re terear, which 
really amounts to how long wilt thow refuse ?), y 80°, Pr 1” (co-ordinate with the 


imperf.), and after MINTY Ex 16%, Hb 1%, 


(6) In direct narration to express actions which, although really 2 
only in process of accomplishment, are nevertheless meant to be repre- 








1 With regard to the great but very natural preponderance of intransitive 
yerbs (expressing an existing state), ef. the lists in Knudtzon (see aboyo, 
p. 309, note 2), pp. 117 and 122 in the Danish text. ; : 

“2 Gf, novi, odi, memini; oda, wéuvnuar, Corea, dé50pKa, wéxpaya; in the New 
Testament, 7jAm«a, HyannKa, : “ 
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sented_as already accomplished in the conception of the speaker, e. gi 
om I lift wp (my hand in ratifying an oath) Gn 14”; MYR? I swear 
Jer 22°; maya I testify Dt 8”; ‘Ayy I counsel 2 S 17 (but in a 
different context in ver. 15, I have counselled); “VS (prop. I say) 
I decide (I consider as hereby settled) 28 19"; I declare Iho" gee 

kk (ec) To express facts which have formerly taken place, and are still 
of constant recurrence, and hence are matters of common experience 
(the Greek gnomic aorist), e.g. y 9" for thou, Lord, hast not forsaken 
(naiy-N>) them that seek thee. Cf. ver. 13, also y 10%, 119” and Gn 49” 
(533). 


Ll Rem. In almost all the cases discussed in No. 2 (included under the English 
present) the imperfect can be used instead of the perfect, wherever the action 
or state in question is regarded, not as already completed, but as still con- 


tinuing or just taking place (see § 107). Thus, 5) xd I am not able y 4018 
and bows x5 Gn 31% have practically the same meaning. Hence also it very. 
frequently happens that the imperfect corresponds to such perfects in poetic 


or prophetic parallelism, e.g. Is 51%, y 21%, Pr 1%, Jb 317. 

m 8. To express futwre actions, when the speaker intends by an 
express assurance to represent them as finished, or as equivalent to 
accomplished facts : 

(a) In contracts or other express stipulations (again corresponding 
to the English present, and therefore closely related to the instances 
noted under 2), e.g. Gn 23” the field I give ("703) thee; cf. ver. 13 and 
48”, 28147, 24%, Jer 40’; in a threat, 1 S 2'8, 285° (unless, with 
Wellhausen, 330) is to be read).—Especially in promises made by God, 
CA Se GR mide . 

2  (b) To express facts which are undoubtedly imminent, and, therefore, 
in the imagination of the speaker, already accomplished (perfectum 
confidentiae), e.g. Nu 17” WAN Wa WAN WY IT behold, we perish, we 
are undone, we are all undone. Gn 30%, Is 6° cn I am undone"), 
Pr 4”. Even in interrogative sentences, Gn 18”, Nu 17%, 23", Ju 9°, 
Ze 4" (2), Pr 22*.2 This use of the perfect occurs most frequently in 
prophetic language (perfectum propheticum).- The prophet so trans- 





1 Cf. the similar use of dAwda (SépOopas, Tl. 15. 128) and perti! On the 
kindred use of the perfect in conditional sentences, cf. below, p. 

2 In Gn 40! a perf. confidentiae (after DN 1D; but ef. § 163 d) appears to be 
used in the expression of an earnest desire that something may happen (but 
have mein thy remembrance, &c.). Neither this passage, however, nor the use of 
the perfect in Arabic to express a wish or imprecation, justifies us in assuming | 
the existence of a precative perfect in Hebrew. In Jb 2138, 2218, also translate 
the counsel of the wicked is far from me. Of. Driver, Tenses®, p, a5 f. : In Is 43° 
either 3¥2/) is imperative (see § 51 0) or we must read YIP, corresponding to 
35DN? which follows. cad 
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ports himself in imagination into the future that he describes the future 
event as if it had been already seen or heard by him, e.g. Is 5" there- 
fore my people are gone into captivity (md3) okt; To™ SFL" (after), as 
frequently elsewhere); 19%, Jb5”, 2Ch 20% Not infrequently the 
imperfect interchanges with such perfects either in the parallel member 
or further on in the narrative. 

(c) To express actions or facts, which are meant to be indicated as 0 
existing in the future in a completed state (futurwm exactum), e.g. 
Is 4* 707 DN when he has washed away=when he shall have washed 
away (an imperfect follows in the co-ordinate sentence; cf. the con- 
ditional sentences in § 107 x); Is 6" (after ON WE IY, as in Gn 28", 
Nu 32”; also2S 17" after WS IY, Gn 24” after O8 TY and elsewhere 
frequently after temporal conjunctions) ; Mi 5° (72%) ; Gn 43” *8L 
mow ‘boy WWD and I—if I am bereaved (orbus fuero), I am 
bereaved, an expression of despairing resignation. Cf. Pr 23", Est 47% 

4. To express actions and facts, whose accomplishment in the past p 

is to be represented, not as actual, but only as possible (generally 
corresponding to the Latin imperfect or pluperfect subjective), ©. g. 
Gn 31” except the God of my father... had been with me, surely now 
hadst thou sent me away empty CANDY) ; Gn 43”, Ex 9” Galapig Thad 
almost put forth, &c.); Nu 22%, Ju 13%, 14%, 18S 13% (M20); 2K 13%; 
so frequently after DYDD easily, almost, Gn 26", Is 1° (where DY3 is 
probably to be connected with the word after it), y 73°, 94”, 119%, 
Pre”. €f, also’ Jbi3*, 23 (2393), Ru 1” (ef I should think, &c.; cf. 
2 K 7‘); in the apodosis of a conditional sentence, 1 S 25*.—So also 
to express an unfulfilled desire, Nu 14? e>yala) would that we had 
died. ../ (a with the imperfect would mean would that we might 
die/ 18 14%). Finally, also in a question indicating astonishment, 
Gn 217 bby 2 who would have said... ? quis dixertt ? p73”. 


§107. Use of the Imperfect. 


The imperfect, as opposed to the perfect, represents actions, events, @ 
or states which are regarded by the speaker at any moment as still 
continuing, or in process of accomplishment, or even as just taking 
place. In the last case, its occurrence may be represented as certainly 
imminent, or merely as conceived in the mind of the speaker, or 
simply as desired, and therefore only contingent (the modal use of the 
imperfect). 








1 Cf, the literature cited above, p. 309, note 2. 
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Knudtzon (see above, Rem, on § 106 a), comparing the Ass.-Bab. usage, 
would prefer the term present rather than imperfect, on the ground that the 
tense expresses what is either actually or mentally present. In any case, 
the essential difference between the perfect and imperfect consists, he argues, 
in this, that the perfect simply indicates what is actually complete, while 
the imperfect places the action, &c., in a more direct relation to the judgement 
or feeling of the speaker, 


More precisely the imperfect, serves— 

_ 1. In the sphere of past time: 

b (a) ‘To express actions, &c., which continued throughout a longer 
or shorter period,' e.g. Gn 2°a mist went up continually (TY), 2", 
377, 48", Ex 12 8% 13% r5o2415, Ny go f. 20 im oot Su 25) a S 3%, 
£90020 27,2301 1 35 7: teed Oe (sD), Pee RI, er hae 
368, p TQPMATMIH. 9 42 4945 (TYAN), 47°, 682, 104°*, 106", 107!89, 
139%, Jb 3%, 42", 10S, 157"—very frequently alternating with a 
perfect (especially with a frequentative perfect; cf. Nug”® and 
§ 112 ¢), or when the narration is continued by means of an imperfect 
consecutive.” 


C Rem. t. The imperfect is frequently used in this way after the particles 
TS then, DIDO not yet, pba before, “TY until, e.g. Ex 151 TIN TS then sang 
Moses, &e. ; Nu 2117, Dt 41, Jos 1012, 1 K 316, 81, y 1262, Jb 38%!.- (The perfect 
is used after 1 when stress is to be laid on the fact that the action has really 
taken place, and not upon its gradual accomplishment or duration in the 
past, e. g. Gn 476 OMT IN then began, &e.; Gn 49%, Ex 151%, Jos 223). Ju 5, 
y 89°.) 8 After ni e.g. Gn 194 330 on before they lay down; Gn 25, 24%, 
1S 3%:7, always in the sense of our pluperfect. (In Gn 24) instead of the perf. 
733, the imperf. should be read, as in verse 45; so also in 1S 37 taba) an 
imperf. is co-ordinated with )1'), After pupa (sometimes also simply D0 
Ex 12°4, Jos 31), e.g. Jer 15 SSA p62 before thou camest forth; Gn 2738, 3738, 
41°°, Ru 34 (perhaps also in y go? an imperf, was intended instead of ab. 
ef. Wellhausen on 2 S 3?; but note also Pr §*, in a similar context, befire the 
mountains were settled, ayaa, the predicate being separated from nba by DN, 
asin y go?), After “TY Jos 1015, y 7317 (wntil I went), 2 Ch 29°4; on ‘the other 


1 Cf. the MéSa‘ inscription, 1. 5, AYINA WD FIND for Chemosh was angry 
with his land. As Driver, Tenses, 3rd ed., § 27, 1a, remarks, this vivid 


realization of the accomplishment of the action is especially frequent in 
poetic and prophetic style. 


* According to the Masora such imperfects occur in Is 1015 >’* (where, 
however, DR} might also mean I am wont to remove, &e.), Is 458, 5717, p 18885, 
also (according to § 49 c) in 2 § 129 and Ez 161°. In some other cases } is no 
doubt a dogmatic emendation for 1 (émperf. consec.) in order to represent 


historical statements as promises; ef. Is 428, 43%8 [contrasted with 4225 
512 >is 628 f. and the note on § 53 p. $a 


~-% After TS then (to announce future events) the imperf. is naturally used in 
the sense of a future, Gn 2441, Ex 124%, Mi3*, Zp 3°, 5121, 
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hand, with the perf., e.g. Jos 2”, As after 18, so also after p18, DIb2, and 
“TY the imperf. may be used, according to the context, in the sense of our 
Suture, e.g. 2 K 29, Is 65%, Jb 10%; after “TY e.g, Is 2214. The imperf. is used 
in the sense of our present after pb in Ex 9°, 107, 


2. Driver (Tenses®, p. 35 f.) rightly lays stress upon the inherent distinction d 
between the participle as expressing mere duration, and the imperfect as ex- 
pressing progressive duration (in the present, past, or future), Thus the words 
xy lap) Gn 21° represent the river of Paradise as going out of Eden in 


a continuous, uninterrupted stream, but ‘18), which immediately follows, 
describes how the parting of its waters is always taking place afresh. In the 
same way N2y> Gn 2° represents new mists as constantly arising, and xbins 


Is 64 new clouds of smoke. Also those actions, &c., which might be regarded 
in themselves as single or even momentary, are, as it were, broken up by 
the imperfect into their component parts, and so pictured as gradually com- 


pleting themselves. Hence jopdan Ex 15)? (after a perf. as in verse 14) 
represents the Egyptians, ina vivid, poetic description, as being swallowed 
up one after another, and ‘3h3° Nu 23’ the leading on by stages, &c. 


(5) To express actions, &c., which were repeated in the past, either € 
at fixed intervals or occasionally (the modus ret repetitae), e.g. Jb 1° 
thus did (AYY) Job continually (after each occasion of his sons’ 
festivities) ; 4°", 22%, 231 297-2" Gn 64, 29%, 3078, 425) 47 used 
to bear the loss of it), Ex 1”, 19", 337" (MD used to take every time), 
ee | Fr Ju G34", 21, 19 2, 2%, 97, 13°, 18°, 
27°,28 1”, 12°, 138 1 K 5% (of tribute repeated year by year), 10°, 
13°, 14%, 2K 4° 89 13%, 25%, Jer 36%, wv 42°, 443, 78%, 1037, 
Est 2%; even in a negative dependent clause, 1 K 18”. 

2. In the sphere of present time, again f 

(a) To express actions, events, or states, which are continued for 
a shorter or longer time,! e.g. Gn 37% PINT what seekest thow ? 
To.” dsaxond 7 cannot; 24°, 31°, Is 1%. Other examples are Gn 2”, 
247,18 18, 11°, 1 K 37, y 2?, and in the prophetic formula 77) “oN? 
saith the Lord, Is 1""8, &c., cf. 40°". So especially to express facts 
known by experience, which occur at all times, and consequently 
hold good at any moment, e.g. Pr.15° a wise son maketh a glad 
father; hence especially frequent in Job and Proverbs. In an 
interrogative sentence, e.g. Jb 4 7s mortal man just before God ? In 
a negative sentence, Jb 478, &c. 

(6) To express actions, &c., which may be repeated at any time, o 
including therefore the present, or are customarily repeated on a 
given occasion (cf. above, e), e.g. Dt 1** as bees do (are accustomed to 


— 


1 Tt is not always possible to carry out with certainty the distinction between 
continued and repeated actions, Some of the examples given under / might 
equally be referred to y. so 
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do); Gn 6”, 32%, 43%, Juri”, 1S 2°, 5°, 20%, 2 Sa) Ist 


y 13, So again (see f) especially to express facts known by experience 
which may at any time come into effect again, e.g. Ex 23° a gift 
blindeth (BY), &c.; Gn 2%, 22", Is 32%, Am 3’, Mal 1°, Jb Bo, Ce: 
Of the same kind also is the imperfect in such relative clauses (see 
§ 155), as Gn 49” Benjamin is 120! ANY a wolf that ravineth (properly, 
is accustomed to ravin). Finally, compare also the formulae WS). 2 
is (wont to be) said (to introduce proverbial expressions) Gn 10°, 

"224 &c. ; 12 MYYN? it ts not (wont to be) so done (and hence may 
not, shall not be, see w), Gn 29”, 20°, 347, 28 13”. 

h_ (c) To express actions, &c., which although, strictly speaking, they 
are already finished, are regarded as still lasting on into the present 
time, or continuing to operate in it, e.g. Gn 32% wherefore is ut that 
thou dost ask (xvin after my name? 2471, 447, Ex 5%, 28 16% In 

_ such cases, naturally, the perfect is also admissible, and is sometimes 
found in the same formula as the imperfect, e.g. Jb 17 (2?) SIA pS 
whence comest thou (just now) ? but Gn 168 (cf. 427) HNI AWN whence 
camest thou? The imperfect represents the coming as still in its last 
stage, whereas the perfect represents it as an accomplished fact. 

2 8. In the sphere of future time. To express actions, &c., which 
are to be represented as about to take place, and as continuing a 
shorter or longer time in the future, or as being repeated; thus: 

(a) From the standpoint of the speaker’s present time, e.g. Ex 4! 
they will not believe (31) me, nor hearken (YL) unto my voice : 
for they will say (FMS), &c., 6', 9°, &e. 

ke (0) In dependent clauses to represent actions, &c., which from 
some point of time in the past are to be represented as future, e. g. 
Gn 43" could we in any wise know that he would say ("8") 4 2°, 43%, 
Hixae zed AborWws qui regnaturus erat; 13, Jon 4°, Jb 3°, 
Ke 2°, y 78° that the generation to come might know, a5 D'32 the 
children which should be born (qui nascituri essent; the imperfect 
here with the collateral idea of the occurrence being repeated in the 
future). 

L (c) To represent a futurum exactum; cf. Is 44, 6" (co-ordinated 
with a perfect used in the same sense, see § 106 0); so also sometimes 
after the temporal particles TY, y 132°, and WS WW until, Gn 29°, 
Nu 20", &c. 

m 4. Finally to the sphere of future time belong also those cases in . 
which the (modal) imperfect serves to express actions, events, or 
states, the occurrence of which is to be represented as willed (or not 
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willed), or.as in some way conditional, and consequently only contingent. 
More particularly such imperfects serve— / 
(a) As an expression of will, whether it be a definite intention and 7 
arrangement, or a simple desire, viz. : 
(x) Sometimes in positive sentences in place of the cohortative (cf. 
e.g. 7 59” with verse 18; 28 22° with y 18°; Ju 1g", &c.), of the 
imperative (Is 18°), or of the jussive (which, however, in most cases; 
does not differ from the ordinary form of the imperfect), e.g. MN1A lee 
it appear Gn 1°, 41%, Ly 197%, 2 S 10" (and so frequently in verbs 95; 
ef. § 109 a, note 2); Zc 9° (oon) ; y 617 (FPDIF); Pr 227 (MWA); 23% 
Jb 6” (co-ordinated with the imperative), 107° K*h.; so probably also 
[TR let him judge! wW 727.—So also in the 1st pers., to express a wish 
which is asserted subsequently with reference to a fixed point of time 
in the past, e.g. Jb 10'* YUN J ought to [not should as A.V., R.V.] have, 
(then, immediately after being born) given up the ghost; cf. verse 19 
MAS and 2X Ly 10%, Nu 35”. Even to express an obligation or 
necessity according to the judgement of another person, e. g. Jb 97° WS 
I am to be guilty, 12*. Cp. Jb 9'%, 19%; in a question, py 42", 43%. 
. (2). To express the definite expectation that something will not 0 
happen. The imperfect with NY) represents a more emphatic form of 
prohibition than the jussive’ with “PN (cf. § 109 c), and corresponds 
to our thou shalt not do it / with the strongest expectation of obedience, 
while “8 with the jussive is rather a simple warning, do not that! 
Thus X> with the imperfect is especially used in enforcing the divine 
commands, e.g. 3330 ND thou shalt not steal Ex 20"; cf. verses 3; 4, 5, 
4, 10 ff. So x5 with the 3rd pers. perhaps in Pr 16”, 


Rem. The jussive, which is to be expected after -by, does not, as a rule p 


(according to n, and § 109 a, note 2), differ in form from the simple imperfect. 
That many supposed jussives are intended as simple imperfects is possible 


from the occurrence after -by of what are undoubtedly imperfect forms, not 
only from verbs nv (ef. § 109 a, note 2), but also from verbs YY, to express 
a prohibition or negative wish, pany Gn 191%, sapnn bs Jos 17, py xiby 
1S 25%, Even with the rst pers. plur. (after an imperative) MHDI78) that we 
die not, 18 121%, Also to express the conviction that something cannot happen, 
par-das he will not slumber,? py 121°; ef. Jer 468, 2 Ch 142 





1 Ag stated in § 46a, a prohibition cannot be expressed by ~by and the 
imperative. : : 

2 To regard this as an optative (so Hupfeld) is from the context impossible. 
It is more probably a strong pregnant construction, or fusion of two sentences 
(such as, do not think he will slumber !). Verse 4 contains the objective con- 
firmation, by means of N) with the imperf., of that which was previously 


only a subjective conviction. 
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GY. (3) In dependent clauses after final conjunctions (§ 165 6), as qWN, 

Gn 117 (YOY ND AW that “they may not understand); “WIYA Gn 21%, 
27°, Ex 9, &e.; "WN WO? Nu 17°; we? Dt4', y5x', 78%, and 1 
IWS! Ez 12”, in order that? ; M222 that... not, Ex 20%, 28 14%; also 
after “IB that not, lest, Gn 3”, 114, 19%, &c.8 ; cf. also the instances intro- 
duced by NP) in § 109 g.—In Ly 9° such an imperfect (or jussive? see 
the examples in § 109 f) is added to the expression of the command 
by an asyndeton, and in Lax” to the principal clause simply by 1: 
while they sought them food DYBINS 313W to refresh their souls (cf. 
also La 3%, it is good and let him hope, i.e. that he should hope); so 
after an interrogative clause, Ex 2%. Finally also in a relative clause, 
y 32° on yy in the way which thou shouldst go. 

vr  (b) To express actions, &c., which are to be represented as possibly 
taking place or not taking place (sometimes corresponding to the 
potential of the classical languages, as also to our periphrases with 
can, may, should*), More particularly such imperfects are used— 

S . (1) In a permissive sense, e.g. Gn 2”° of every tree of the garden 
(A2NA 238) thou mayest freely eat (the opposite in verse 17); 37, 42%, 
Ly 21°", Jb 21% In the 1st pers. y 5°, 22° (I may, or can, tell); in 
a negative sentence, e.g. p 5°. it 

t (2) In interrogative sentences, e. g. Pr 20° WON quis dixerit ? 
CfGn17),:18", 31% 1 Sora ce) Keg? Dae yoiscndn may I not wash 
in them? Is 33", ~15', 24°, Ec 5*. So especially in a question ex- 
pressing surprise after JN, e.g. Gn 39° how then can I...?% 44%, 
Is 19”, y 137%, and even with regard to some point of time in the past, 
looking forward from which an event might have been expected to 
take place, e.g. Gn 43’ 72 YIN could we in any wise know . ..? 
Cf. 2 8 3% (MD was Abner to die as a fool, i.e. was he destined to 
die... ?), and so probably also Gn 34° (should he deal. ..?). Very 
closely connected with this is the use of the imperfect— 

uw (3) Ina consecutive clause depending on an interrogative clause, 
e.g. Ex 3", who am I (ADs ‘D) that I should (ought, could) go? 16’, 
Nu 11”, Ju 9”, 1 8 18%, 2 K 8%, Is 29%, Jb 6", 21%, similarly after 
WR Gn 3838 Ex 5”. 





+ But Ws 1) in a causal sense (because, since), e.g. Ju 2% (as WN Gn 3427) 
is followed by the perfect. On Jos 424 see above, § 749. 13%) 

[? R.V. because he shall not see. | 

Beitn2) Kets “}B occurs with the perf. in a vivid presentment of the time 
when the fear is realized and the remedy comes too late. 
a perfect consec. follows, read with Driver Ny¥%).) 

* By this, of course, is not meant that these finer distinctions were con- 
sciously present to the Hebrew mind. They are rather mere expedients for 
making intelligible to ourselves the full significance of the Semitic imperfect. 


(In 2S 208, since 
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_ Rem: In passages like 1S 115, y 85, 114°, the context shows. that the U 
imperfect corresponds rather to our present. In such sentences the perfect 
also is naturally used in referring to completed actions, e.g, Gn 201, Ju 188, 
238-738, Is 221. : 

(4) In negative sentences to express actions, &c., which’ cannot or W 
should not happen, e.g. Gn 32% 2919 pBYND WN which cannot be 
numbered for multitude; 20° deeds (eyYN? “W) that ought not to 
be done (cf. above, 9); W 5°. 

(5) In conditional clauses (the modus conditionalis corresponding & 
to the Latin present or imperfect conjunctive) both in the protasis 
and apodosis, or only in the latter, y 23* J7 NTNTND soe JONTS Da 
yea, though I walk (or had to walk) ...I fear (or I would fear) no 
evil; Jb 9” though I be righteous, mine own mouth shall condemn me. 
After a perfect in the protasis, e.g. Jb 23". Very frequently also in 
an apodosis, the protasis to which must be supplied from the context, 
e.g. Jb 5° but as for me, I would seek unto God (were I in thy place) ; 
3°78, 144", 55%, Ru 1”. However, some of the imperfects in these 
examples are probably intended as jussive forms. Cf. § 109 h. 


$108. Use of the Cohortative. 


The cohortative, i.e. according to § 48 ¢, the 1st pers.’ sing. or @ 
plur. of the imperfect lengthened by the ending 1_,? represents in 
general an endeavour directed expressly towards a definite object. 
While the corresponding forms of the indicative rather express the 
mere announcement that an action will be undertaken, the cohortative 
lays stress on the determination underlying the action, and the 
personal interest in it, A 

Its uses may be divided into— 

1. The cohortative standing alone, or co-ordinated with another 0 
cohortative, and frequently strengthened by the addition of the 
particle &2: j 
- (a) To express self-encouragement, e.g. Ex 3° 2) 837TIDN J will 
turn aside now, and see...!/ So especially as the result of inward 
deliberation (in soliloquies), e.g. Gn 18”, 32” (rarely so used after 
“by Gu 21° let me not look .../ Jer 18"), and also as a more or less 
emphatic statement of a fixed determination, e.g. Is 5' I will sing® 
.../ 5%, 31% Cf. also Gn 46° now let me die (I am willing to die), 





1 For the few examples of cohortatives in the 3rd sing., see § 48 d. 
2 But verbs nv, according to § 751, even in the cohortative, almost always 
have the ending N__ ; ef. e.g. in Dt 3270 TNINS after nYADS, 
- [2 R.Y. let me sing.] 
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since I have seen thy face; and y 31%. In the 1st pers. plur. the 
cohortative includes a suminons to others to help in doing something, 
e.g. wy 23 MPMI come / let us break asunder! &c., and Gn 11°. 

c (0) To express a wish, or a request for permission, that one should 
be allowed to do something, e.g. Dt 2% MAYS may J be allowed to 
pass through (let me pass through)! Nu 20% N37712Y2 may we be 
allowed to pass through! Jer 40° let me go, I pray thee! &c.; 28 16°; 
so after ND 2 8 18"; after “8 2 8 24, Jer 178, y 25? (WISN ON let 
me not be ashamed; cf. y 3178, 71'); 69%. After x2-N Jon 1%. 

d 2. The cohortative in dependence on other moods, as well as in 
conditional sentences : (a) In dependence (with waw copulative; y 9” 
after 199) on an imperative or jussive to express an intention or 
intended consequence, e.g. Gn 27% bring tt to me, npas that I may 
eat, prop. then will I eat; Gn 19°, 23%, 245%, 27%, 2974, 30°", 42%, 49%, 
Dt 321, Ho 6', wy 2°, 39%, Jb 10” Q*ré; Is 5° and let the counsel of 
the Holy One of Israel draw nigh and come, NYIN that we may know 
(it)! Gn 26%, 18 27°. Also after negative sentences, Gn 18%. 
Ju 6°, and after interrogative sentences, 1 K 227, Is 40”, 417°, Am 8°. 

€ (6) In conditional sentences (with or without D8) to express a con- 
tingent intention, e.g. Jb 16° TIDINDN should I determine to speak, 
my grief is not assuaged, nda) and should I forbear, what am I eased ? 
without OX Jb 197°, 30” (where, however, non'Ny is probably intended) ; 
w 73'° (unless MN) should be read), 139°". After the 3rd person, 
Jb 11” though wt be dark, &c.. So perhaps also 2 S 22% MEDS cf 
I determined to pursue, then ..., but cf. y 18%. 

ae (c) Likewise in the apodosis of conditional sentences, e.g. Jb 317* 
if my step hath turned out of the way ..., NY US then let me sow; of. 
16" I also could speak as ye do, if..../ So even when the con- 
dition must be supplied from the context, e.g. y 40° else would I 
declare and speak of them; 51° else would I (gladly) give it, i.e. if 
thou didst require it (cf. the precisely similar SYN) y 55"); Jb 6™. 
In the 1st plur. Jer 20°. To the same category belong the cohortatives 
after the formula expressing a wish fA, ‘aA, e.g. Jer g' oh, that 
Thad ..., HUYS) then (i.e. if I had) should I (or would LT) leave my 
people, &c.; Jug”; without Waw Is 24%, 557, Jb 23° (cf. also verse 7). 


Rem. 1. The question, whether a resolution formed under compulsion 
(a necessity) is also expressed by the cohortative (so, according to the prevailing 


opinion, in Is 3810 N28 3 Jer 3%, 41°21, 610, w 55518 (2); 575, where, however, 
with Hupfeld, nv should be read; 777, 88%, and in the rst plur. Is 59%), 
is to be answered in the sense that in these examples the cohortative form is 


used after its meaning has become entirely lost, merely for the sake of its 
fuller sound, instead of the ordinary imperfect. This view. is strongly 
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‘supported by the rather numerous examples of cohortative forms after waiw 
consec. of the imperfect (cf. § 49 e, as also y 666 nini)p) nw there did we rejoice + ; 


Ww 119168 MAYO) 5 Pr 7"), which can likewise only be explained as foe 
chosen merely tor euphony, and therefore due to considerations of rhythm. 
2. The cohortative is strange after “TY y 73!7 until I went... APIS I con- 
sidered their latter end ; possibly a pregnant construction for ‘ until I made up 
my mind, saying, I will consider’, &¢. (but 2°38 Pr 77 is still dependent 
on the preceding 1)3 " nyyNy Pr 12 is at any rate to be explained in the 
same way (in Jer 49”, 50t4 we have ’N“°D with a similar meaning), as long 
as I (intentionally) wink with the eyelashes (shall wink). On the other hand, in 
Ex 3230 “BSN is to be read, with the Samaritan, instead of MBN after ba 


§109. Use of the Jussive. 


As the cohortative is used in the 1st pers., so the jussive is especially 
found in the 2nd and 3rd pers. sing. and plur. to express a more or 
less definite desire that something should or should not happen (ef. 
for its form, which frequently coincides with that of the ordinary 
umperfect,” § 48 f, g). More particularly its uses may be distinguished 
as follows : 

1, The jussive standing alone, or co-ordinated with another jussive : 

(a) In affirmative sentences to express a command, a wish (or a b 

blessing), advice, or a request ; in the last case (the optative or pre- 
cative) it is frequently strengthened by the addition of 8]. Examples: 
Gn 1° TiS %) let there be light / Gn 1°9-", &e, (the creative commands); 
Nu 6% the Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and give thee peace! 
cf. verse 25. After particles expressing a wish, Gn 30% ‘7! > T would, 
it might be; 81° »D-yovin-DN if thou wouldest hearken unto me! As 
a humble request, Gn 44% +++ bys “yim e+e PTY NITIY? Let thy servant, 
I pray thee, abide, &c., and let the lad go up, &c., Gn 47%. 

(6) In negative sentences to express probibition or dissuasion, C 
warning, a negative wish (or imprecation), and a request. The 
prohibitive particle used before the jussive (according to § 107 0) 
is almost always “bg (in negative desires and requests frequently 


1 Analogous to this cohortative (as equivalent to the imperfect) after ow 
is the use of the historic imperf. after 1X, § 107 ¢ 

2 With regard to verbs m5, it is true that the full form of the imperfect 
is frequently used with the meaning of the jussive (as also for the cohortative, 
see § 108a, note 2), e.g. ny anbs Jb 3° (but previously \p% let it look for!) : 
especially in (Neh 2%) and immediately before the principal pause, Gn 1° 
ASIA Ju 6°9 ms but previously NI7i}); Is 47° myn; previously ban; 


yp 109". On the aitompt to distinguish such jussives from the imperfect by. 
means of a special meaning M__, see § 75 hh. 
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aby) peg Ex 3s? NTTON WN neither let any man be seen! Pr 3! 
be not can-by) wise in thine own eyes! Jb 15”! TON) ~PN ne confidat. In 
the form of a request (prayer), Dt 9” nnvambrs destroy not/ 1 K 2%, 
27°, 69%. 

d Rem.t. The few examples of xd with the jussive could at most have 


arisen from the attempt to moderate subsequently by means of the jussive 
(voluntative) form what was at first intended to be a strict command 


(82 with imperf. indic.); probably, however, they are either cases in which 
the defective writing has been misunderstood (as in 1 K 26, Ez 48"), or (as 
in Gn 248) instances of the purely rhythmical jussive form treated below, 
under k. Moreover, ef. DI ND Jo 2? and from the same verb Gn 4” (unless 


it is to be referred to h) and Dt 13. The same form, however, appears also 
to stand three times for the cohortative (see below), and-in Nu 22?9 for the 
ordinary imperfect (but see below, 7). Thus it is doubtful whether an 
imaginary by-form of the ordinary imperf. is not intended by the Masora in 
all these cases, and whether consequently ADI, &e., should not be restored.— 
On JPY DINN-ND, &e., Dt 7", 13%, &e., Ez5", &e., ef. § 727, according to 
which DiNN should probably be read in every case.—The jussive appears in 
the place. of the cohortative after xsis 1456 Cayyiarnddy co-ordinated with 


two cohortatives), 2S 1718; cf. Is 4193 Keth. (N13), i.e. N15), after another 


cohortative).; also (see above) RDN xb Dt 1816, Ho 9}5, and even without NS 
. Hz 536, 
(Pewee wby with the jussive (or imperf., cf. § 107 p) is used sometimes to express 
the conviction that something cannot or should not happen; cf. Is 29 (where, 


however, the text is very doubtful) ond ximnby and thou canst not possibly 
Sorgive them [R.V. therefore forgive them not]; w 34%, 415, 508, 1213 qny-ds) 3 Briz33, 
Jb 522 spnnby neither needest thou be afraid ; 20'7, 4082, 


2. The jussive depending on other moods, or in conditional sentences: 
(a) Depending’ (with Waw) on an imperative or cohortative to 
express an intention or an assurance of a contingent occurrence, e.g. 
Gn 24° take her and go, and let her be (“I prop. and she will Ge) Sane 
305.91", 98° Ex 8'.9%, ro", 147,-dos. 4°, Ju6™, x Sa 7 Two 
144°, Pr 20”, Jb14°. Also after interrogative sentences, which include 
a demand, Est 7? (say) what is thy desire..., WYN) and it shall (i.e. in 
order that it may) be granted / 1 K 22™, Is 19”, Jb 38%* Depending on 
a cohortative, e.g. Gn 19” may N3 MDI oh, let me escape thither... 
WD] NM that my soul -may'live; even after a simple imperf. (ef. 
below, g), 1 K 13° whosoever would, he consecrated him .. . 1) that he 
might be a priest (read {72) of the high places, but probably the LXX 
reading 17" is to be preferred. 





‘_* This does not include the cases in which the jussive is not logically 
ye on a preceding imperat., but is merely co-ordinated, e.g. Gn 207, 
apie &e, : 
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Rem. In 2 Ch 357! a negative final clause with aby is dependent on an J 
imperative, forbear from (meddling with) God... that he destroy thee not. 
As a rule, however, negative final clauses are attached to the principal 
sentence by means of NDI and a following imperfect ; so after an imperative, 
Gn 427, 1 K 14?, 18; after a jussive, Ex 30%, Neh 6°; after a perfect consec., 
Ex 28%543, 3012 Nu 188; after ND with an imperfect, Lv 1¢®, Nu 18%, Dt 1717 
neither shall he multiply wives wnto-himself Gaa9 “ADY NOt) that his heart turn not 
away; 18 20! 2S 2117, Jer 11%; after “28 with jussive, Lv 10°, 114%, 162, 
28 13%, Jer 25°, 37%, 38%! ; after the asseverative ON with the impft., Gn 1423; 
even after a simple imperfect, Jer 104 with nails . . . they fasten it (pa? xy) that 
tt move not; after a participle, Jb 97. ; 


(0) Frequently in conditional sentences (as in Arabic), either in the h 
protasis or in the apodosis, ef. y 45” INN’ should he desire... then...; 


2 
104” YIN. + + NWA tf thou makest darkness, then tt is night; so also in 


the protasis, Ex 224, Lv 1574, Is 41%, Ez 147 (ds), Jb 34"; in the 
apodosis, Ex 7° then will it (not, then shall tt) become a serpent; Pr 9° 
after an imperat. in the protasis; Jb 10”, 13°, 22%. In a negative 
apodosis, Gn 4” (ADATND , but see above, d). In 2K 6” aywrndy (if 
the Lord do not help thee, &c.) is to be explained as a jussive in 
a negative protasis. 


Rem. Undoubtedly this use of the jussive (in conditional sentences) is based 2 
on its original voluntative meaning; let something be so and so, then this or 
that must happen as a consequence. Certain other examples of the jussive, 
however, show that in the consciousness of the language the voluntative has 
in such cases become weakened almost to a potential mood, and hence the 
jussive serves to express facts which may happen contingently, or may be 


expected, e.g. Nu 22!9 (DI“N1D, but cf. above, d); Th 9% there is no daysman 
betwixt us, that might lay (ne, hence plainly a subjunctive=qui ponat; also in 
Nu 231 333") that he should lie is probably intended as a jussive) ; Ec 5"; so 
after interrogative sentences, Jer 9" who is the wise man, {3% qui intelligat hoc? ; 
Ho 142°, a 
Moreover, in not a few cases, the jussive is used, without any collateral k 


sense, for the ordinary imperfect form, and this occurs not alone in forms, 
which may arise from a misunderstanding of the defective writing, as Dt 2871-96, 
32% 1 K 81, Is 12}, Mi 34, 5°, p r16, 1819, a1? Q*ré (bn , K*th. by»), 25°, 47*, 90°, 
on, 107”, Pr 15%, Jb 1377, 15%, 188, 2078 y 27, 3374, 36%, 38%, Ec 12° (verse i! ay, 
but immediately afterwards awn), Dn: §!2,—but. also in shortened forms, 
such as 79 Gu 49"? (Sam. 71), Dt 288, 1S 105, 28 5%4, Ho 61, 114, Am 514, Miz, 
Zp 218, Ze 98, y.721°F (after other jussives), 1043!, Tb 1812, 2023-26.28, 28 3321, 3487, 
Ru 34. This use of the jussive can hardly be due merely to poetic licence, but 
is rather to be explained on rhythmical grounds. In all the above-cited 
examples, in fact, the jussive stands at the beginning of the sentence (and 
thence removed as far as possible from the principal tone), in others it is 
immediately before the principal pause (Is 425, 507, ¥ 6815, Pr 23%, Jb 2414, 29%, 
401%), or actually im pause (Dt 3218, Jb 23°11, La 3°°), and is then a simply 
rhythmical shortening due to the strong influence of the tone. Moreover, 
since the jussive in numerous eases is not distinguished in form from the 
imperfect (§ 48 g), it is frequently doubtful which of the two the writer 
intended. This especially applies to those cases, in which a subjunctive is to be 
expressed by one or other of the forms (ef. § 107 # and m-2), 
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§ 110, The Imperative. 


Mayer Lambert, ‘ Sur la syntaxe de l’impératif en hébreu,’ in 
REJ. 1897, p. 106 ff. 

@ 1, The imperative,! which, according to § 46, is restricted to the 
and pers. sing. and plur., and to posvteve commands, &c., may stand 
either alone, or in simple co-ordination (as in 1 K 18“, Is 561, 65") 
with other imperatives : 

(a) To express real commands, e.g. Gn 12! get thee out of thy 
country; or (like the jussive) mere admonitions (Ho 10”) and requests, 
2 K 5%, Is 5%; on the addition of 8) see below, Rem. 1. The imperative 
is used in the sense of an ironical challenge (often including a threat) 
in 1 K 2 ask. for him the kingdom also; 22", Ju 10", Is 47” (with 
82), Jer 77, Ez 20%, Am 4*, Jb 38°", 40°", La 47, The imperative 
has a concessive sense in Na 3 (though thou make thyself many, &c.), 
and in the cases discussed under f, e.g. Is 8°", 29°. 

b () To express permission, e.g. 28 18” after previous dissuasion, 
(then) rw (as far as I am concerned)! Is 21”, 45". 

C (ec) To express a distinct assurance (like our expression, thow shalt 
have it)? or promise, e.g. Is 65% but be ye glad, &c, (i.e. ye will have 
continually occasion to be glad); and Is 37%, y 1107; in a threat, 
Jer 2. So especially in commands, the fulfilment of which is 
altogether out of the power of the person addressed, e.g. Is 54% be far 
from anwiety (meaning, thou needst not fear any more); Gn 1%, &c. (for 
other examples, such as 1 K 22”, 2 K 5%, see below, f). Most clearly 
in the case of the imperative Niph‘al with a passive meaning, e.g. 
Gn 42% ONT DAN) and ye shall be bound; Dt 32°, Is 49° (Is 45”, see 
below, f). 


d Rem. t. The particle NJ age ! (§ 105) is frequently added to the imperative, 


as to the jussive, sometimes to soften down a command, or to make a request 
in a more courteous form (see above, a), Gn 121%, 24, sometimes to strengthen 
an exhortation uttered as a rebuke or threat (Nu 166, 2019) or in ridicule 
(Is 47”). | 

€ 2. The imperative after the desiderative particle 3 Gn 23} (at the end of 
verses 5 and 14 also read % for ob) and join it to the following imperative) is 
due to an anacoluthon. Instead of the imperfect which would be expected 
here after a, the more forcible imperative is used in a new sentence. 


Ve 2. The imperative in logical dependence upon a preceding impera- 
tive, jussive (or cohortative), or an interrogative sentence, serves to 





1 On the close relation between the imperative and jussive (both in mean- 
ing and form), cf. § 46 and § 487%. 

2 Like the threatening formulae in the Latin comic writers, e. g. vapula, 
Ter. Phorm. y. 6, 10=vapulare te iubeo, Plaut. Cure. vi. 4, 12. 
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express the distinct assurance or promise that an action or state will 
eusue as the certain consequence of a previous action. So especially: 

(a) The imperative when depending (with waw copulative) upon 
another imperative. In this case the first imperative contains, as a 
rule, a condition, while the second declares the consequence which the 
fulfilment of the condition will involve. The imperative is used for 
this declaration, since the consequence is, as a matter of fact, intended 
or desired by the speaker (cf. divide et impera), e.g. Gn 428 Wy nN 
VN this do, and live, i.e. thus shall ye continue to live. Gn 17’, 
Reese! ator le 26's 452 (yen), der 6%, Ams? ab 397) Prigte, 
4°, 7, 13" K*th., Sb 2°, 2Ch 20”; in Jer 25°, Jb 22" 2 is added to 
the first imperative. In other cases, the first imperative contains a 
mocking concession, the second an irrevocable denunciation, e. g. Is 8° 
aA Dy yA (continue to) make an uproar, O ye peoples, and ye shall 
be broken in pieces; cf. verse g b. 


Rem. 1. If a promise or threat dependent on an imperative be expressed in he 
the 3rd pers, then the jussive is naturally used instead of the 2nd imperative 
Ts 810, 552. , 

2, In Pr 2018 the second imperative (containing a promise) is attached by }) 
asyndeton ; elsewhere two imperatives occur side by side without the copula, 
where the second might be expected to be subordinated to the first, e.g. 


Dt 2% wr brn (where wr is virtually, as it were, an object to bn) begin, take 
in rpossesoion for to take in possession (ef., however, Ju 19° yor syin be content, 
I pray thee, and tarry all night, and on this kind of co-ordination in general, 
cf. §120d). But such imperatives as sp (429), nip (3p), when immediately 
preceding a second imperative, are for the most part only equivalent to inter- 
 jections, come! up! 
(b) The imperative, when depending (with waw copulative) upon z 

a jussive (cohortative), or an interrogative sentence, frequently ex- 
presses also a consequence which is to be expected with certainty, 
and often a consequence which is intended, or in fact an intention ; 
cf. Gn 20’ and he shall pray for thee, 1M) and thow shalt live; cf. 
Ex 14%, 2K 5% Jb 11°, py 128° the Lord bless thee... so that (or in 
order that) thow seest, &c.; Rui’, 4"; after a cdhortative, Gn 12°, 
45°, Ex 3! 8x50) that thow mayest bring forth; Ex 18”, 18 12”, 
1K 1”; Jer 35" (after imperative and jussive) ; after an interrogative 
sentence, 2 S 21° wherewith shall I make atonement, 1223} that ye may 
bless, &c.—In Nu 5" the imperative without } (in 32” with }) is used 
after a conditional clause in the sense of a definite promise. 

Rem. The 2nd sing. masc. occurs in addressing feminine persons in Ju 4?° k 
(Ty, according to Qimhi an infinitive, in which case, however, the infinitive 
absolute ‘IY should be read ; but probably we should simply read ‘TOY with 
Moore), Mi 18 and Ze 1 37 (after YP); and in Is 231, the 2nd plur. masc, (On 
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the four forms of the 2nd fem. plur. tmperative in Is 3211, erroneously explained: 
here in former editions, see now § 48 7). In Na 3! the interchange of masc. 
and fem. serves to express totality (the nation in all its aspects). Cf., 
moreover, § 145 p on other noticeable attempts to substitute the corresponding 
masculine forms for the feminine. 


§in. The Imperfect with Waw Consecutive. 


a. 1. The imperfect with waw consecutive (§ 49 a-g) serves to express 
actions, events, or states, which are to be regarded as the temporal 
or logical sequel of actions, events, or states mentioned immediately ' 
before. The imperfect consecutive is used in this way most frequently 
as the narrative tense, corresponding to the Greek aorist or the Latin 
historic perfect. As a rule the narrative is introduced by a perfect, 
and then continued by means of imperfects with waw consecutive (on 
this interchange of tenses cf. § 49 a, and especially § 1124), e.g. 
Gn 3! now the serpent was (7%3) more subtil... and he said (8) 
unto the woman; 41, 6%, 10%, 15%, 112 mi. 14°", re, 16!%, 211®, 
ys ae 36°", 37%, 

b Rem. 1. To this class belong some of the numerous imperfects consec. after 


various expressions of time, whenever such expressions are equivalent in 
meaning to a perfect? (viz. M\M <t came to pass), e. g. Is 61 in the year that king 
TT 


Uzziah died, I saw (ASS), &e.; Gn 224, e7%* Jus, 1549 eta e Ho tale 
on the use of ‘7 to connect expressions of time, see below, g.—It is only in 


late books or passages that we find the simple perfect in a clause following an 
expression of time, as 1 S 1755 (ef. Driver on the passage), 2 Ch 127, 158, &e., 
Dn rot, 1519; the Perfect after } and the subject, 2 Ch 7}. 

Cc 2. The continuation of the narrative by means of the imperfect consec. may 
result in a series of any number of such imperfecets, e.g. there are forty-nine 
in Gn. 1. As soon, however, as the connecting Waw becomes separated 
from the verb to which it belongs, by the insertion of any word, the perfect 
necessarily takes the place of the imperfect, e.g. Gn 1° and God called (STP) 
the light Day, and the darkness he called (SP qwrdy Night ; verse 10, 27°, 118 and 
frequently, rele 

d 3. Of two co-ordinate imperfects consecutive the former (as equivalent to 
a temporal clause) is most frequently subordinate in ‘sense to the latter, e.g. 


Gn 288? 74 toe wy NV) when Esau saw that..., he went, &e.; so also, 
frequently vows, &e., Gn 3771, &e. On the other hand, a second imperfect 
consecutive is seldom used in an explanatory sense, e.g. Ex 210 oxi for she 


said); ef. 1S 71%, Other examples of the imperfect consecutive, which 
apparently represent a progress in the narrative, in reality only refer to the 
same time, or explain what precedes, see Gn 22° aay they were; but Jos 4°, 


1K 88 they are); Gn 36% (TDA), 36% (BD), 1 K 1. 





1 On an apparent exception (the imperf. consec. at the beginning of whole 
books) see § 49 b note. 

? Cf. Is 45%, where the imperf. consec. is joined to an abrupt statement of the 
cause, and Jb 367, where it is joined to an abrupt statement of the place, 
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4. The imperfect consecutive sometimes has such a merely external con- € 
nexion with an immediately preceding perfect, that in reality it represents 
an antithesis to it, e.g. Gn 32%! and (yet) my life is preserved ; 28 3° and yet thou 
chargest me; Jb 10%, 32°; similarly in dependence on noun-clauses, Pr 30% *- 


2. The introduction of independent narratives, or of a new section: of 
of the narrative, by means of an émperfect consecutive, likewise aims 
at a connexion, though again loose and external, with that which has 
been narrated previously. Such a connexion is especially often 
established by means of ‘3 (kai éyévero) and tt came to pass, after 
which there then follows either (most commonly) an imperfect con- 
secutive (Gn 4°°, 8°, 11°, Ex 12”, 13", &c.), or Waw with the perfect 
(separated from it), Gn 7”, 15”, 22', 27%, or even a perfect without 
Waw (Gn 8%, 14)", 40!, Ex 12%, 16”, Nu zo", Dt 13, 18 18", 2 K 8%, 
&c.), or finally a noun-clause introduced by Waw, Gn 411. 

_ Rem. 1. This loose connexion by means of ‘*}! is especially common, Z 
when the narrative or a new section of it begins with any expression of time, 
see above, b; cf., in addition to the above-mentioned examples (e.g. Gn 221 
and it came to pass after these things, that God did prove Abraham), the similar cases 


in Gn 19°4, 2122, 1S 1111, Rurt. Elsewhere the statement of time is expressed 
by 3 or 3 with an infinitive (Gn 12, 1917-79 3913, 1538! Ju 162) or by 
an independent sentence with the perfect (equivalent to a pluperfect, cf. 
§ 106 f), e.g. Gn 15%", 241, 2790, or by a temporal clause introduced by "3 when, 
Gn 26%, 27%, Ju 16%, WWD when, Gn 12, 201%, TID from the time that, Gn 39°; 
or, finally, by a noun-clause (cf. § 116 u), e.g. 2 K 1371 WN pM) roland! 
and it came to pass, as they were (just) burying a man (prop. they burying), 
that. ..; Gn 42°5, 2 K 21! (the apodosis in both these cases being introduced 
by 73M) ; 1S 72 2'S 1399, 2K 6526, 1937( = Is 373°).—In 1S rol, 1111, 2S 2%, 152 
a noun standing absolutely follows ‘77*) (as the equivalent of a complete 
sentence ; see below, #), and then an imperfect consecutive follows. 

2. Closely related to the cases noticed in g are those in which the imperfect h 
consecutive, even without a preceding 1), introduces the apodosis either— 
(a) to whole sentences, or (0) to what are equivalent to whole sentences, 
especially to nouns standing absolutely. As in certain cases of the perfect 
consecutive (see § 112 x), so the imperfect consecutive has here acquired a sort of 
independent force. Of. for (a) 1S 158 becawse thou hast rejected the word of the 
Lord, JOR he hath rejected thee (cf. Nu 1416, Is 484, where the causal clause. 
precedes ‘in the form of an infinitive with preposition), Ex 9%; for (b) Gn 2274 
wadar and (as to) his concubine. .., apa she bare, &e.3; Ex 38%, Nu 1486", 
18 1429, 1724, 2 S 419, 194! Keth., 2116, 1 K 97f, 1217, 2 K 25%, Jer 619, 288, 33%4, 

4%,2—In 1 K 15}8, 2 K 1614 the preceding noun, used absolutely, is even 
regarded as the object of the following imperfect consecutive, and is therefore 
introduced by “N&. 





1 Exhaustive statistics of the use of 47") in its many and various connexions 


gi ig in ZAW. 18 , 260 ff. 
Be ELA sa eres tS 'e COmrt) the king of Tsrael, 13°) he oppressed 
Moab, &c.—The peculiar imperfect consecutive in Gn 30275 (in the earlier 
editions explained as equivalent to an object-clause) arises rather from a preg~ 
nant brevity of expression : I have observed and have come to the conclusion, the 
Lord hath blessed me, &.—In Gn 27% read, with LXX, 7" before yov>. 
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i 8. The imperfect consecutive serves, in the cases treated under a-h, 
to represent either expressly, or at least to a great extent, a chrono- 
logical succession of actions or events; elsewhere it expresses those 
actions, &c., which represent the logical consequence of what preceded, 
or a result arising from it by an inherent necessity. Thus the 
imperfect consecutive is used— 

ke (a) Asa final summing up of the preceding narrative, e.g. Gn 2’, 

23% 2) Miva OP so (in this way) the field became (legally) the property. 
of Abraham, &c.; 1817, 31°. 

1 (’) To express a logical or necessary consequence of that which 

immediately precedes, e.g. Gn 39”, Jb 2° and he still holdeth fast his 

integrity, /% YOM) so that thow thus (as it now appears) growndlessly 
movedst me against him; 65° so that they are afraid ...; even 

a consequence which happens conditionally, Jer 20% ‘JM so that my 

mother should have been... Another instance of the kind perhaps (if 

the text be correct) is Jer 38° nah so that he dies (must die). 


m Rem. Such consecutive clauses frequently occur after interrogative sen- 
tences, e. g. Is 5112 who art thou (i.e. art thou so helpless), (NVA that thow art 


(must needs be) afraid? wy 144° (cf. y 8°, where in a very similar context ‘3 that 

is used with the imperfect) ; Gn 1219 (MES)) 5 g127 TP wINY so that I might have 
vit melsepey sek F: 

sent thee away. 


4. As regards the range of time it is to be carefully noticed— 

nm (a) That the imperfect consecutive may represent all varieties in the 
relations of tense and mood, which, according to § 107 a, follow from 
the idea of the imperfect ; 

oO (0) That the more precise determination of the range of time to 
which an imperfect consecutive relates must be inferred in each case 
from the character of the preceding terse (or tense-equivalent), to 
which it is attached, in a more or less close relation, as temporal or 
logical sequence. Thus the «mperfect consecutive serves— 

p (rt) To represent actions, events, or states, which are past (or were 
repeated in past time), when it is united with tenses, or their 
equivalents, which refer to an actual past. 

g Cf. the examples given above, under a and /, of the imperfect consecutive 


as an historic tense. The imperfect consecutive also frequently occurs as the 
continuation of a perfect (preterite) in a subordinate clause; e.g. Gn ips 


Nu 11”, Dt 497, 1S 8°, 1 K 25, 1198, 1818, &c.; also in Is 40% JANA is the 
continuation of a preterite, contained, according to the sense, in the preceding 
jON2 WS.—In Jb 3176-54 the imperfect consecutive is joined to an imperfect 
denoting the past in a conditional sentence. An imperfect consecutive 
occurs in dependence on a perfect which has the sense of a pluperfect (§ 106) 
e.g. in Gn 2678, 28° *, 3119-54 (now Rachel had taken the teraphim, DOWM and had 
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put them, &c.) ; Nu 14°6, 1 S 28%, 2 § 2%, Is 391. Finally there are the cases in 
which an infinitival or participial construction representing past time, 
according to § 1137, § 116%, is taken up and continued by an imperfect 
consecutive. 

(2) To represent present actions, &c., in connexion with tenses, or 7 
their equivalents, which describe actions and states as being either 
present or lasting on into the present (continuing in their effect); so 
especially, 

(a) In connexion with the present perfects, described in § 106 g, 
e.g. y 16° therefore my heart is glad (NY) and my glory rejoiceth 
(721); Is 3'° (parallel with a simple imperfect). Cf. also such 
examples as f 29” 2Y) (prop. he sat down, and has been enthroned 
ever since), y 41™. 

(8) In connexion with those perfects which represent experiences S$ 
frequently confirmed (see § 106 4), e.g. Jb 14? he cometh up (83) 
like a flower, and ts cut down (5) ; he fleeth (F3) also as a shadow, 

Wy ND) and continueth not; Jb 20%, 247, Is 40%, Pr 11”. 

(y) In connexion with imperfects which, in one of the ways? 
described in § 107. 2, are used in the sense of the present; e.g. 
Jb 14° but man dieth (ND) and becometh powerless (wen), &c., i. e. 
remains powerless; Jb 4°, Ho 8%, Hb 1°", ¥ 55", 90°, Jb5%, 7%, 11° 
(when thow mockest), 12, 34%, 37° (parallel with a simple imperfect) ; 
39°. In the apodosis of a conditional sentence, f 59"°, so also after 
an interrogative imperfect, 1 S 2”, y 42° ("2M for which in verse 12 
and in 43° we have ‘PANN and why art thou disquicted ?). 

(5) In dependence on participles, which represent what at present @ 
continues or is being repeated, e.g. Nu 22", 1S 2°, 2 S 197 behold the 
king weepeth (123) and mourneth (DN) for Absalom; Am 5°, 9°", 
Na 14, b 34%, Pr 20%, Jb 12”, but cf. e.g. Jb 12* mibyd NIP who 
called upon G'od, wy) and he answered him. 

(c) In dependence on other equivalents of the present, as in Is 51”, U 
y 144° (see above, m); Jb 10”. So especially as the continuation of 
an infinitive, which is governed by a preposition (cf. § 114 7), Is 30”, 
Jer 10", p 92°, &c. 

(3) To represent future actions, &c., in dependence on—(a) an 2 
imperfect which refers to the future, y 49”, 947" ;—(B) a perfect 
consecutive, or those perfects which, according to § 106 n, are intended 
to represent future events as undoubtedly certain, and therefore as 
though already accomplished (perf. propheticwm); cf. Is 5° (parallel 
with a simple imperfect separated from 3); 5° (cf. 27-7, where the 
same threat is expressed by the perfect consecutive); 5”, g°"y 
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rz", o27, Jo 2%, Mie’, Ex 33%, + 7%, 64 ;—(y) @ future 
16 1 


participle, Jer 4 


xv Rem. An imperfect consecutive in dependence on a perfect or imperfect, 
which represents an action occurring only conditionally, is likewise used 


only in a hypothetical sense, e.g. Jb 916 Ea) *MNP-DS if I had called, and he 
had answered me, yet... +3 Y 139% TR), if I should say (previously, in verse 8 f., 
hypothetical imperfects are used).—In Is 4818" an imperfect consecutive oceurs: 
in dependence on a sentence expressing a wish introduced by oy) utinam Can 


and it, or so that it were, equivalent to then should it be). Cf. also the examples 
mentioned above, under 7 (Jer 20!) and m (Gn 317), where the imperfect 
consecutive expresses facts occurring contingently. 


$112. The Perfect with Waw Consecutive. 


G. R. Berry, ‘Waw consecutive with the perfect in Hebrew,’ in Bibl. Lit., 
xxii. (1903), pp. 60-69. 

@ 1. The perfect, like the imperfect (§ 111), is used with waw con- 
secutive (cf. § 49 a; on the external differentiation of the perfect. 
consecutive by a change in the position of the tone, see § 49 h) to 
express actions, events, or states, which are to be attached to what 
precedes, in a more or less close relation, as its temporal or logical 
consequence. And as, according to § 111 a, the narrative which 
begins with a perfect, or its equivalent, is continued in the imperfect 
consecutive, so, vice versa, the perfect consecutive forms the regular 
continuation to a preceding imperfect, or its equivalent. 

6 Rem.1. This alternation of perfect and imperfect or their equivalents is 
a striking peculiarity of the consecutio temporwm in Hebrew. It not only 
affords a certain compensation for the lack of forms for,tenses and moods, 
but also gives to Hebrew style the charm of an expressive variety, an action 
conceived as being still in progress (imperfect, &c.), reaching afterwards in the 


perfect a calm and settled conclusion, in order to be again exhibited in 
movement in the imperfect, and vice versa.? The strict regularity of this 





1 Also in Jer 512° the imperfects consecutive are attached to the threat 
virtually contained in the preceding imperatives. On the other hand AY 


Ho 81° would be very remarkable as expressing a future ; the text is, however, 
certainly corrupt, and hence the Cod. Babyl. and the Erfurt MS. 3 endeavour 
to remedy it by /M), and Ewald reads $57"}.—In Ez 28% (ef, Jer 156%) 955m 
a airs 3 Ser 

appears to announce an action irrevocably determined upon, and therefore 
represented as already accomplished ; cf. the prophetic perfects in verse 17 ff, 
* It is difficult to give a proper explanation of this phenomenon (according 
to § 49 a, note, to be found only in the Canaanitish group of languages), when 
we have given up the theory of a special waw conversivewm in the unscientific 
sense mentioned in § 49 b, note, at the end, and if we accept the fact that the 
perfect and imperfect consecutive cannot possibly be used in a way which eon- 
tradicts their fundamental character as described in §§ 106 and 107. In 
other words, even the perfect consecutive originally represents a finally com- 
pleted action, &c., just as the imperfect consecutive represents an action which 
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alternation belongs indeed rather to the higher style, and even then it depends 
upon the view and intention of the speaker, whether he wishes the action, 
&c., to be regarded as the logical consequence of what has preceded, or as 
simply co-ordinate with it, and so in the same tense. 

2. A succession of any number of other perfects consecutive may. be co-or- 
dinated with a perfect consecutive (cf. e. g. Ez 1418, Am 5)°, Ru 33, four perfects in 
each case, Is 87 five, Ex 6%" eight). It is true, however, of the perfect (as 
conversely of the imperfect, § 111 ¢), that as soon as the Waw is separated by any 
intervening word from the verb to which it belongs, an imperfect necessarily 
takes the place of the perfect, e.g. Gn 1212 when the Egyptians shall see thee, they 
shall say (DN), This is his wife: and they will kill me (nS 9773) but thee they 


will save alive (30% "NNI), 


2. The perfect consecutive, like the imperfect consecutive, always 
belongs to the period of time expressed by the preceding tense, or 
its equivalent, with which it is connected as the temporal or logical 
consequence. The particular cases may be classed under three heads : 
(a) the perfect consecutive in immediate dependence (sce e), (6) in 
loose connexion (see ) with the preceding, and (c) the perfect con- 
secutive at the beginning of the apodosis to other sentences, or their 
equivalents (see /f ). 

3. The perfect consecutive in immediate dependence on the pre- 
eeding tense, or its equivalent, serves 

(a) As a frequentative tense to express past actions, &c., i.e. actions 
repeatedly brought to a conclusion in the past, and follows tenses, 
or their equivalents, representing actions which have continued or 
been repeated in the past : 

(a) After a simple imperfect, e.g. Gn 2° ney TS there went wp 
a mist (again and again) from the earth, NPY and watered (as it 
were, and ever watered afresh), &c. This frequentative use of the 
perfect consecutive is equally evident after frequentative imperfects, 
Gn 2° (MD) and tt became again every time; ‘3") would mean, and it 
became so once for all); 29?" (four perfects consecutive referring to 
actions repeated daily); Ex 33°" M2! he wsed to take at each new 
encampment the tent, 102) and to prtch tt again every time wethout the 
camp; notice, amongst the numerous frequent. perff. consec., the 
imperf. in vv. 7, 8, 9, 11, always in a frequentative sense; 34°", 
Nu 9"! (among several simple imperfects), 10”, Ju 2”, 1 S 2” Ayn 


is only beginning, becoming or still continuing, and hence in any case incom- 
plete. The simplest view is to suppose, that the use of the perfect consecutive 
originated from those cases, in which it had to express the conclusion (or 
final consequence) of an action which was continued (or repeated) in past time 
(see the examples above), and that this use was afterwards extended to other 
cases, in which it had to represent the temporal or logical consequence 
of actions, &c., still in progress, and thus in the end a regular interchange 
of the two tenses became recognized. i 


c 


d 
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she used to make... Andyny and brought it to him from year to year ; 
24? (np?'), 1 K 14%, 2 K 3”, 12” (in verses 16" imperfects occur 
again). So also in dependent sentences, Gn 6° GID as a continuation 

of 3835), Jb 31”. 
SJ (B) After an imperfect consecutive, e. g. Ex 39° (Samaritan yyp)), 
18 57 (¢see§ 112 rr), 7%, 2S 157”, 16% and he threw stones at Mitt, 
BY! and cast dust continually ; 12%, 2 K 6%, 120", Jer 97; Jib 
Rem. The frequentative perfect consecutive is sometimes joined even with 
imperfects consecutive which simply es) one single action or occurrence 


in the past; thus Ex 186, 4081, 1 S14, 2S 151%, 1 K 1477 (cf, verse 28); 1K 184, 
aKa ate. For other examples of a loosely connected frequentative perfect 


consecutive, see below, dd. 

h_ (y) After a perfect, Gn 37° (i NYY, i.e. as often as he needed 
a new garment)?; Gn 317, Nu 115, 1 8 16%, 2K 3%, y 22°;° in 
interrogative sentences, 1 S 26° who has ever, &c.; y 80%, Jb 1", Ru 4’. 

2 (8) After an infinitive, Am 1” wy because he did pursue his 
brother, NNW and (on each occasion) did cast off all pity (then an 
eet consecutive) ; after an infinitive absolute, Jos 6%, 2 8 13"; 
Jer 23™. 

ke (¢) After a participle, Is 6° (NP), &c., frequentative, as a con- 
tinuation of DYWY, verse 2); 1S 2% 2S 1474 

lL (é After other equivalents of tenses, e.g. Gn 47” the priests had 
a portion from Pharaoh, DN} and did eat (year by year), &c.; 1 K 4’. 

m (0) To express present actions, &c., as the temporal or logical con- 
sequence of actions or events which continue or are repeated in the 
present, especially such as have, according to experience, been at all 
times frequently repeated, and may be repeated at any time: 

(a) After a simple imperfect, e.g. Gn 2 therefore a man leaves 
(aly. is accustomed to leave)... P2T and cleaves, &c., here, as 
frequently elsewhere, clearly with the secondary idea of purpose, i.e. 
in order to cleave; Is 5" (if MM is to be taken as a continuation 


1 Also in Ez 4412 (where Stade, ZAW. v. 293, would read mw and 179) 


the unusual tenses may have been intentionally chosen: because they continually 
ministered and so always became afresh . 


2 Driver, on this passage, rightly refers to 1 § 21%, 
3 Am 4" would also come under this head, if ‘AION is really intended, 


and the statement refers to the past ; ‘mYID might, however, also bea perfect 


expressing positive assurance (§ 106m), and the passage would then come 
under s. 


4 That nam, &e., are frequentatives (the maidservant used to go repeatedly and 
tell them) may ‘be seen from 1?) (necessarily an imperfect, since it is separated 


from } by OF) and ay; ; on the other hand in verse 18 Sl and 925) of 
actions which happened. only once. 
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of ppd) ; Is 28%, Jer 12°, Ho 4°, 7’, y 90°, Jb 14°; also in dependent 
clauses, Ly 20%, Is 29%", Am 5%, 

(B) After a participle, as the equivalent of a sentence representing 72 
a contingent action, &c., e.g. Ex 21” ND) WN 73D (instead of 139 
there is in verse 20, &c. UN M3 "21) af one smite a man and (so that) 
he die, &c., Ex 21, Is 29%, Am 6', Hb 2”, 

(y) After an infinitive absolute, Jer 7°" will ye steal, murder, and 0 
commit adultery (simple infinitives absolute; cf. § 113 ee), ONND and 
then come and stand before me... and say, &c.; cf. below, u 

(c) To express future actions, &c., as the temporal or logical con- p 
sequence of tenses, or their equivalents, which announce or require 
such future actions or events. Thus— 

(a) After imperfects in the sense of a simple future, e.g. Am 9* 
pynnpe WENN Ov T will search and take them out thence, &c.; Gn a 
40, Ex 73, 1S 17”, 2K 5", Jb 8" (also with a change of subject, 
Gn 27”, Ju 6", &c.); and in interrogative sentences, Gn 39°, Ex 27, 
28 12%, 2 K 14%, Am 8°, y 41°; cf. also Rui"; in sentences 
expressing a wish, 2S 15*; as well as in almost all kinds of dependent 
clauses. Also in conditional clauses after “ON Gn 32°, Ex 19°, 1S 1", 
or °2 Gn 37”, or }3 Jer 3); in final clauses after yp Gn 12%, Nu 15, 
Ts 28"; after WS Dt 2%, or IB Gn 3”, 19%, 32”, Is 6, Am 5°; in 
temporal clauses, Is 32", Jer 13'°; and in relative clauses, Gn 24%, 
ate rps 7°, 

(8) After the jussive (or an imperfect in the sense of a jussive or g 
optative) or cohortative, with the same or a different subject, e.g. 
Gn rf 3}. « « MIND NY Let there be lights . . . and let them be, &e. ; 
area es an. “Fk 3? 22) Ry 2%, ¥-Ch. 221! :: after a-.jussive 
expressing an imprecation, y 109". 

(y) After an imperative, also with the same or a different subject, 7 
e.g. 2 8 7° WON) 35 go and tell (that thou mayst tell), &c., and often, 
perf. consec. after > (as also the perf. consec. of VOX and 137 very 
frequently follows other imperatives); Gn 64, 8", 278%, 1S 15338, 

1 K 2%, Jer 487 

(8) After perfects which express a definite expectation or assurance $ 
(cf, § 106 m and n), e.g. Gn 17” in ‘MBN in& MPa AIM behold, 

I have blessed him, Ga vill make him fruitful, ke: seven ton 
Am 4’ see above, note 3 on; in an interrogative designee. Seger. 

(e) After a participle, e.g. Gn 7! for yet seven days, DIP? ‘DaN t 
and I will cause it to wee: ra AD and I will (i.e. in order to) 
destroy, &c.; Jer 21°; also with a different subject, Gn 24%" the 
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maiden which cometh forth (DNS*D) +++, MON WN] to whom T shalt 
say ..., TION) and she (thén) shall say, &c. This use of the perfect 
consecutive is especially frequent after a participle introduced by 
mn, eg. Gn 6""%; with a different subject 1 K 20%, Am 6"; after 
a complete noun-clause introduced by 3!) (cf. § 140), Ex 3” behold, 
I come (i.e. if I shall come) ++ p> SEVONY and shall say unto them 
wey TON and they (then) shall say, &c.; 1 S 145%, Ig 714, 87%, 39%. 

uw (¢) After an infinitive absolute, whether the infinitive absolute serves 
to strengthen the finite verb (see § 113 #), e.g. Is 31°, or is used as an 
emphatic substitute for a cohortative or imperfect (§ 113 dd and ¢e), 
e.g. Lv 2°, Dt 1%, Is 5°, Ez 23% 

vy () After an infinitive construct governed by a preposition (for 
this change from the infinitive construction to the finite verb, ef. 
$1147), eg. 18 10° TD mytiny Py MSW ill T come unio thee 
(prop. until my coming) and show thee, &c. ;. Gn 18”, 247°, Ja.6%, 
Hz 39%; ef. x K 25% 

Rem. To the same class belong 1 S 1424, where the idea of time precedes, 
until tt be evening and until I be avenged, &c., and Is 5°, where the idea of place 
precedes, in both cases governed by “TY, 

aw 4. The very frequent use of the perfect consecutive in direct 
dependence upon other tenses (see above, d—v) explains how it finally 
obtained a kind of independent force—especially for the purpose of 
announcing future events—and might depend loosely on sentences to 
which it stocd only in a wider sense in the relation of a temporal 
or logical consequence. Thus the perfect consecutive is used— 

(a) To announce future events, &c., in loose connexion with a 
further announcement, e.g. Gn 41° 32P} and two co-ordinate perfects 
consecutive, equivalent to but then shall arise, &c. ; frequently so after 
73 with a following substantive (1 S 9%), or a participial clause (cf. 
the analogous instances above, under ¢), e.g. 1 S 2" behold, the days 
come, YIN that I will cut off, &e.; Is 39°, Am 4, 8", 9%, and very 
often in Jeremiah; after an expression of time, Ex 17‘, Is ro”, 29”, 
Jer 51°, Hor‘. Further, when joimed to a statement concerning 
present or past facts, especially when these contain the reason for the 
action, &c,, expressed in the perfect consecutive; cf. Is 67 lo, this hath 
touched thy lips, 1D) therefore thine iniquity shall be taken away, &e. 
(not copulative and it is taken away, since it is parallel with a simple 
imperfect), Gn 20", 26”, Ju 13° (here in an adversative sense); 
Ho 8". Jn loose connexion with a noun-clause, a long succession of 
perfects consecutive occurs in Ex 6°" Also in Amos 5 DNNW2 may 
be an announcement yea, ye shall take wp; but ef. below, rr. 
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Rem. 1. Very frequently the announcement of a future event is attached Y 
by means of my? and tt shall come to pass (cf. the analogous continuation in 
the past by means of 7", § 111, 2), after which the event announced (some- 
times after a long parenthesis) follows in one or more (co-ordinate) perfects 
consecutive, Gn 94, 12 (15 Mn=~V, as in 46%, Ex 110, 2296 and frequently), 

1 K 1812, Is r48!, Am 8°; or in the imperfect, Gn 4%, Is 22, 324, 48, 718-21. 
(ef. 298) ; or in the jussive, Lv 14°. It very rarely happens that the verb 
which is thus loosely added, agrees in gender and number with the following 


subject, asin Nu 527, Jer 4216 Any (before nA), and in Jer 4217 }1") (before 
prvian-ds). 
2. The jussive form ‘7° occurs (in the sense described in y) instead of MAYS 


in 1 § 10°, 28 5% (1 Ch 1425), 1 K 145, Ru 34, although in the first three places 
a jussive is wholly inadmissible in the context, and even in Ru 34 (where an 
admonition follows) 7) would be expected (see below, bb). In 1 K 145 the 


form is a textual error, and the pointing should simply be 4). In the other 
passages ‘1') (always before an infinitive with a preposition) stands at the 
beginning of the sentence at an unusually long distance from the principal 
tone, and hence is certainly to be explained according to § 109 k, except that 
in 1 S105, &e., the simply rhythmical jussive form takes the place, not of the 
full imperfect form, but (exceptionally) of the perfect consecutive. 

(6) To introduce a command or wish: Dt 10” love ye therefore the aa 
stranger; 1 8 6°, 24%, r K 2° (in Gn 4o™ the precative perfect con- 
secutive, as elsewhere the cohortative, jussive, and imperative, is 
strengthened by means of §2). So, also, in loose connexion with 
participial and other noun-clauses (see above, x), Gn 45%", 1 K 2°", 
Ru 3°“, 3°—In Gn 17" the perfect consecutive (DADO and ye shall 
be circumcised, &c.) is used to explain a preceding command. 

Rem. As in the cases mentioned above under y, the connexion may be bb 
made by means of min). Thus with a following perfect consecutive, e.g. 


Gn 468, 47%, Ju 47. Cf. also Gn 2414, where the real wish, at least as regards 
the sense, is contained in the next sentence. 


(c) To introduce a question, whether in loose connexion with CC 
another interrogative sentence (see above, 7), e.g. Gn 29” art thou my 
brother (equivalent to, Surely thou art), ATI and shouldest thou then 
serve me for naught ? or with a positive statement, e.g. Ex 5° (ARVN 
will ye then make them rest ?); Nu 16", 1 8 25”, and (if it is A/cl¢ra’) 

y 507 (HY INN). 3 

(d) To introduce actions frequently repeated (hence analogous to dd 
the numerous examples of a frequentative perfect consecutive, above, 
under e),e.g. 1S 1° cndy) of annual festival journeys); 137’ (where, 
however, the text appears radically corrupt); 27° (73), i.e. every 
‘time, therefore continued by means of 730° N 5 1 Ks? (3521, 





1 On the various combinations with 7%) see Konig’s statistics in ZAW. 
xix, 272 ff. 
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parallel with a simple imperfect); 9”, Jer 25‘, Ho 12", Dn 84—In 
Jb 1** a series of frequentative perfects consecutive is interrupted by 
an imperfect consecutive, while a simple imperfect (as the modus rei 
-repetitae) forms the conclusion. In Jer 6” a similar perfect is expressly 
marked, by placing the tone on the final syllable (according to § 49 h), 
as parallel with the real perfects consecutive. 


€€ Rem. The loose connexion of tempora frequentativa by may (cf. the Rem. on 


y and bb) is also very common in this sense; thus with a following perfect 
consecutive, Gn 3041! (but in verse 42%, where the verb is separated from 


the Waw by an insertion, we find DY ND he used not to put them im, according 


to § 107 e); Gn 38°, Ex 1711, 337 (see above, ¢), Nu 21%, Ju 63, 19%, 1 S 1628 
(followed by five perfects consecutive) ; 2S 155; with a following imperfect 
(as the modus rei repetitae), Ju 2), 2 S 1426.—In Ju 125! 97), contrary to what 


would be expected, is continued by means of the imperfect consecutive, and 
in 1 8 13% by dy with the perfect (instead of the imperfect). 


Ip 5. Finally the perfect consecutive is very frequently employed with 
a certain emphasis to introduce the apodosis after sentences (or their 
equivalents) which contain a condition, a reason, or a statement of 
time. Such an apodosis, as in the cases already treated, may represent 
either future events, or commands and wishes, or even events which 
have been often repeated in the past. Thus— 

(a) The perfect consecutive occurs in the apodosis to conditional 
sentences’ (§ 159 g, 0, 8): 

(a) After ON with the imperfect, e.g. 2 K 74? Pala AON af they 
kill us, (well then) we shall but die; here the perfect consecutive 
is used obviously with greater emphasis than the imperfect (7.93) 
which immediately precedes; Gn 18%, 24°", 32° Nu 30%, Fa at 
Oil e20), i K 34. Na slic at, 

ge (8) After DX with the perfect (in the sense of a futurum exactum), 
Nu 5”, 2 K 5”, 7*%, Is 4*"; as precative apodosis after N2°DN with the 
perf. preteritum,-Gn 33”; as a frequentative perfect consecutive, to 
represent past events in the apodosis after DN with a perfect, Gn 38°, 
Nu 21°, Ju6’, Jb 7*; after ON with imperfect, Gn 31°. 

hh (y) After °2 (in case, suppose that) with the imperfect, Gn 12”, 
Ex 18", Ju 13”, Is 58’, Ez 14¥.? Frequentative with reference to the 
past, after 2 with frequentative perfect, Ju 2°, Jb get 








1 In a number of the examples of this kind the protasis is already loosely 
connected by means of N'7), and hence some of them had to be already 
mentioned above, under y, bb, ee. 

2 In 1 S 24! a question appears to be expressed by the perfect consecutive, 


for if a man find his enemy, will he let him go well away? Probably, however 
with Klostermann, 9) should be read for 95}, A bathe 
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(8) After WN with the imperfect, Gn 44° ND. +. SAN NYY TWIN 22 
with whomsoever ... it be found, let him die ; with the perfect, Ex 218 
and if a man lie not in wait, &e.; Jur”. 

- (c) Very frequently after a perfect consecutive (one or more) con- Ah: 
taining the condition, e.g. Gn 44” OATH)... ATAXTD! DANO and uf 
ye take (or shall have taken) this one also... ye shall bring down, &e.; 
cf. Gn 33", 42%, 44*, 47°, Nu 30”, Ru 2°, and probably also Ez 39%.— 
Also frequentative in reference to the past, e.g. 1 S174. “ST NA 
‘NS and when there came (as sometimes happened) a lion .. . I went 
out, &e.; Ex 33, Nu 1o”™, 1 K 18", Jer 20° (the perfects consecutive 
being regularly continued in the apodosis by 8?) with an imperfect a 

Rem. The perfect consecutive may be used also in the protasis to express ll 


a condition when the employment of the perfect consecutive in the apodosis 
has become impossible, owing to an emphatic word having to stand before it ; 


thus in Ez 14!* on account of mn 5 334 on account of 109 .—In 18 14 the 


imperfect consecutive, contrary to what might be expected, stands in the 
apodosis, and when Saul saw any... valiant man, he took him unto him, where 


MON suggests the special case, rather than a repeated occurrence; cf. 
2S 15% Conversely, in 1S 216 (WON perhaps a mere mistake for TW), 17° b 
an imperfect consecutive stands in the protasis. 


(¢) After various equivalents of sentences, which contain a condition; 92m 
thus, after a substantive standing absolutely, or a participle (a casus 
pendens), Gn 174/31 ANIDN « + + Tt D2 and the uncircumcised male 
(in case such an one be found), he shall be cut off, &c.; cf. Gn 30”, 

Ex 12”, 2S 14", Is 68, and (after an infinitive with a preposition) 
28 7\*; in a wider sense also Ex 4”, 9, 12**, Is 9%, 56°. 

(0) The perfect consecutive serves as the apodosis to causal clauses; 77 
thus e.g. after °2 iY with the perfect, Is 3"; after TW ye with 
perfect, 1 K 20%; after apy with perfect, Nu14™; also after what 
are equivalent to causal clauses, e.g. ~ 25" (AND roe TOU ya? for 
thy name's sake... pardon...); Is 37” after 10 with an infinitive. 

(c) The perfect consecutive occurs as the apodosis to temporal 00 
clauses or their equivalents, e.g. 1S 2° S2i.+- 3AA-Ny PIP? pba 
}130 73 before they burnt the fat, the priest's servant came (used to 
come), &c., hence a frequentative perfect consecutive relating to the 
past, as in Ex 1”; also after participial clauses (§ 116 w), e.g. 1S 2" 
No, cs n3} nat wrynba when(ever) any man offered sacrifice, then came, 





1 Jn all these examples (not only in the frequentative perfects consecutive) 
the original idea of the perfect, which also underlies the perfect consecutive, 
comes out very distinctly. Gn 442° (see above) implies in the mind of the 
speaker, If it ever shall have come to this, that ye have taken this one also, 
then ye have thereby brought me down to Sheol. 


COWLEY Z 
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- &e. (so Ju 19", 2S 20”), with a frequentative perfect consecutive. 
The perfect consecutive is very frequently used to announce future 
actions or events after simple expressions of time of any kind; thus 
Gn 3°, Ex 32** (after pira with the infinitive), cf. also such examples as 
Gn 44%, Ju16?, Jos 6, 1S 1”, 16% (numerous frequentative perfects 
consecutive after the infinitive with a preposition; so 28 15°, see 
above, ce); 1S 20%, 28 14%, 15”, Is 18°; moreover, Ex 17*, Is 10”, 
29", 37%; even after single disconnected words, e.g. Ex 16° 2)Y 
BAYIN, at even (when it becomes evening) then ye shall know; cf, 
yerse 7, Lv 7, 1 K 13%, Pr 24”. 

pp 6, Finally there still remains a number of passages which cannot be 

classed with any of those hitherto mentioned. Of these, some are due 

to the influence of Aramaic modes of expression, while in others the 

text is evidently corrupt.’ In a few instances we can do no more 

than merely call attention to the incorrectness of the expression. (We 

are not of course concerned here with the cases—usually occurring in 

dependent clauses—in which a 2nd pers. perf. with Waw copulative 

is simply co-ordinate with what precedes, as in Gn 28°, and probably 
Nu2r™, Dt 337.) 

(a) The influence of the Aramaic construction of the perfect with | as the 


narrative tense, instead of the Hebrew imperfect consecutive (cf. Kautzsch, 
Gramm. des Bibl.-Aram., § 71 b), is certainly to be traced in Qoheleth, and 
sporadically in other very late books,? perhaps also in a few passages in the 
books of Kings, which are open to the suspicion of being due to later inter- 


polation ; so probably 1 K 125? TOY ; 2K 11 Kh. ANN; 1414 mpd) (in the 

parallel passage, 2 Ch 25%4, the word is wanting); 2 K 23+ Nw), &e. ; verse 10 

NOD}, &. ; verse 12 poem, &e.; verse 15 IW, &eS Cf. also Ez 3727-10, 
g7 (b) The text is certainly corrupt in Is 408 (read with the LXX and Vulgate 





1 Mayer Lambert, REJ. xxvi. 55, is probably right in pointing some of these 
forms as infin. abs. instead of perfects. 

2 In the whole of Qoheleth the imperfect consecutive occurs only in 117 and 
4"7, Several of the perfects with } can no doubt be explained as frequentatives, 
e.g. 118, 25.9.11.18.15, 518, compared with 62; but this is impossible in such passages 
as 9/47. Jn Ezra, Driver reckons only six examples of the historical perfect 
with }, in Nehemiah only six, and in Esther six or seyen. 

* Stade in ZAW, v. 291 ff. and in Ausgewdhlte akad. Reden, Giessen, 1899, 
p. 194 ff. and appendix p. 199, discusses, in connexion with 2 K 1212, anumber 
of critically questionable perfects with }. He considers that the whole 
section, 2 K 23* from x2) to verse 5 inclusive, is to be regarded as a-gloss, 
since the continuation of an imperfect consecutive by means of a perfect with 
’ neyer occurs in pre-exilic documents, except in places where it is due to 
corruption of the original text. The theory of frequentative perfects con- 
secutive (even immediately after imperfects consecutive), which has been 
supported above, under f and g, by a large number of examples, is quite 
inconsistent with the character of the action in 2 K 235 Maw, verse 8 you 
and verse 14 92Y), ord ri 
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WON) ; Jer 385, where the narrative breaks off in the middle of the sentence ; 
408 (Mn), &c., wanting in the LXX); also in Ju 73 San Sp is altogether 
redundant; in 1S 313 read, with Klostermann, the 2nd sing. masc. instead of 
sna) 5 in 1 K 2112 myn is, no doubt, incorrectly repeated from verse 9, 
where it is an imperative. 


Of other questionable instances, (a) the following, at any rate, may also be 7°7 


explained as frequentatives, Gn 2175, 4978, Ex 3638, 3878, 398, 1S 57, 1729, 2432 (but, 
even so FIX} would be expected) ; 2K 23%, Is 28? (parallel with an imper- 


Hs Am 526 (unless it is rather, yea, ye shall take up; see above, x); W 26°, 
Zz 886, 


(8) A longer or constant continuance in a past state is perhaps represented SS 


by the perfect with } (as a variety of the frequentative perfect with }), in 
Gn 158, 345, Nu 212, Jos 912, 223%, Is 2214, Jer 3%. But the unusual perfects consec. 
in Jos-153"11, 162-8 (ultimately parallel with an imperf. as in 179, 182°), 1812-21, 
Ig11-14.22.26-29.84 are without doubt rightly explained by Bennett (SBOT., Joshua, 
p- 23) a8 originally containing the directions either of God to Joshua or of 
Joshua to the people; ef. the evident trace of this in 154, A redactor 
transformed the directions into a description but left the perfects consec., which 
are to be explained asin aa. In the same way 17) Ex 36° is most simply 
explained as repeated from 26%, Be 


(y) The following are due to errors in the text, or to incorrect modes of tt 


expression: Ex 362!) Ju 323,11618 (read aby), 1S 419, 1788, 2 § 165, 1918! (read 
ampy and AY), 1 K 314 (where ndxwnr is, no doubt intentionally, assimi- 
lated to the four other perfects) ; 138, 201; 2K 14* (where, with Stade, 
van yosnrne should be read); 14}4, 184 (where, at any rate, AW) might 
be taken as a frequentative, but not ND), &c.; evidently the perfects are 
co-ordinated only in form with “DA NIT); 1888, 2115, 2414, Jer 371° (where 
MN, but not 332), might be frequentative); Ez 9? (omit IN3"} with Stade, 
and read 4331) ; 207 (MAWN) Mil'él before an imperfect consecutive) ; Am 74 
(ndaN} after an imperfect consecutive) ; Jb 1612, 

Finally, in 18 17%, 109%, 1748, 257°, 2S 616, 2 K 315, Jer 3711, Am 7? 914) is to be 
read throughout instead of mn, but in Gn 385 x7} with the LXX, 


B. Tue INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLE. 


$113. The Infinitive Absolute. 


Cf. the dissertation of J. Kahan, and, especially, the thorough investigation 
by E. Sellin, both entitled, Ueber die verbal-nominale Doppelnatur der hebrdischen 
Participien und Infinitive, &c., Lpz. 1889 ; F. Praitorius, ‘Ueber die sogen. Infin. 
absol. des Hebr.’ in ZDMG. 1902, pp. 546 ff. 


UU 


1, The infinitive absolute is employed according to § 45 to emphasize @ 


the idea of the verb in the abstract, i.e. it speaks of an action (or 
state) without any regard to the agent or to the circumstances 
of time and mood under which it takes place. As the name of an 
action the infinitive absolute, like other nouns in the stricter sense, 


1 Or does Sy , as a frequentative, imply fastening with several bolts? It is, 


at all events, to be noticed, that in 2 S 13}8 also by) follows an imperfect 
consecutive. 


Z2 
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may form part of certain combinations (as a subject, predicate, or object, 
or even as a genitive,’ see below); but such a use of the infinitive 
absolute (instead of the infinitive construct with or without a preposi- 
tion) is, on the whole, rare, and, moreover, open to question on critical 
grounds. On the other hand, the infinitive absolute frequently 
exhibits its character as an expression of the verbal idea by taking an 
object, either in the accusative or even with a preposition. 


b Examples of the use of the infinitive absolute :— 
_ (a) As subject, Pr 25% 3iy NS nian va box it is not good to eat much 
honey; Jer 10°, Jb 6”, Ec 4"; epexegetically, after a demonstrative pronoun, 
Te58°*;, Ze 141% : 

C () As predicate, Is 3217 and the effect of righteousness (is) MOD) YPWT quietness 
(prop. to find rest) and’ confidence. pares 

(c) As object, Is 27 307 q105 learn to do well; Is 715, Pr 1512, Jb o!8; 

according to the sense also Jer 9?* 2314, as well as Is 55 (17 and y5 virtually: 
depend on the idea of the wish contained in ny); Is 2218, where a long 
series of infinitives absolute is governed by man, and 59!8 (six infinitives 
governed by Diy in verse 12) ; Dt 285* is strange since the object precedes 
the infinitive absolute which governs it,? also Is 427!, where the statement of 
place precedes the infinitive absolute-—In Jer 94, Jb 138 the infinitive absolute 
as the object of the verb is placed before it for the sake of emphasis (with the 
verb negatived by xd in Is57?°, Jer 49%5), so also in La 345 where it is the 
remoter object and eo-ordinated with a substantive. 

€ (d) As genitive, Is 14% 3NWN NONVIDD with the besom of destruction; so 
perhaps also 4* “Ya M2; ef. further, Pri, 2116, The infinitive absolute 
is never used in immediate connexion with prepositions? (which as being 


originally substantives govern the genitive), but always the infinitive con- 
struct ; but if a second infinitive is co-ordinated by } with such an infinitive 


construct, it has the form of the infinitive absolute (since it is released from 
the immediate government of the preposition), e.g. 1S 2233,,, ond ab FAN. 
Doxa sb binwn in that thou hast given him bread ... and hast enquired of God jor 
him; Hz 36°; 1 G 2526.38 (after jd) ; after 5 Ex, 325, Jer 738, 4417, 

ef (e) Governing an accusative of the object, e.g, Is 2233 NY DAW APD An 
slaying oxen and killing sheep ; cf. Ex 208, 235°, Dt 512, Is 3719, Hz 2390 and of the 
examples in a-d, Dt 2856, Is 5°, 586%, Pr 2527, &c. ; followed by a preposition, 
e.g. Is 715 OA NAD YIA BIND to refuse the evil and choose the good; Pr 15}? 
(i> nin). 

If the object be a personal pronoun, then, since the infinitive absolute can 

never be united with a suffix (see the note on a), it is affixed by means of 
the accusative-sign NN (NX), e.g. Jer 923 NN yin) and knoweth me; Ez 36°. 





* The infinitive absolute can never be joined with a genitive or a pro 
nominal suffix. 


2 Perhaps J¥N according to § 53 k should be explained as an infinitive 
construct, or should be written )X0, 

3 nnw YINN) 1S 19 is impossible Hebrew, and as the LXX shows, a late 
addition. 
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2. Analogous to the use of the infinitive absolute as the accusative /) 
of the object, mentioned in d, is its employment as a casus adverbialis? 
in connexion with some form of the finite verb, to describe more 
particularly the manner or attendant circumstances (especially those 
of time and place) under which an action or state has taken place, or 
is taking place, or will take place; e.g. Jer 22" he shall be buried 
with the burial of an ass, yen) 35nd a drawing and casting forth, i.e. 
being drawn and cast forth, &c.; Gn 21" (PIM a removing, 1.¢. 
distant; cf. Ex 337, Jos 3%); Gn 30%, Ex 30”, Nu 6%, 15°° (where 
a subject is added subsequently ; see below, gg); Jos 3”, 1 8 3” 
(n>3) ban a beginning and ending, i.e. from beginning to end); 2 8 8°, 
Ts 7" (PVT and ma, prop. a making deep ..., and a making high, 
i.e. whether thy request extend to the world below or to the height 
above); 5717 (WADI in hiding, sc. my face); Jer 3% (*sbn) WI with 
knowledge and understanding); Hb 3% (Miny, for the form cf. 
§ 75 aa); Ze 7°, ~ 35 (PN, to define more precisely WP verse 15); 
Jb 15%. ? 

Rem. 1. To an adverbial infinitive absolute of this kind, there may further 3 


be added a casus adverbialis (the accusative of state or circumstance), or even 
a circumstantial clause, to define more exactly the manner in which the 


action is performed, e. g. Is 20% and he did so AM piny ya walking naked and 
barefoot, prop. in the condition of one naked, &c. ; Is 30!4 a@ breaking in pieces 
(ace. to the reading mind; the Masora requires mind) without sparing. 

2. A few infinitives of this kind, all of which are in Hiph‘il, have, through k 
frequent use, come to be treated by the language as simple adverbs; so 
especially NA (ef. § 75.7) multum faciendo, i.e. multum, very frequently 
strengthened by T&D very and even used without connexion with a finite 
verb (see the Lexicon); also 1% bene faciendo, i.e. bene, used especially to 


express the careful and thorough performance of an action (e.g. Dt 13%) ; in 
Dt 9?', 278 it is added epexegetically to another adverbial infinitive absolute, 
in Jon 4° it twice precedes the verb for the sake of emphasis. Finally, D5Wa 


mane faciendo, i. e. early in the morning, then in general early with the additional 
idea of earnestness; in 1 S 1736 joined with the infinitive absolute JIA} 


a denominative from ap evening (morning and evening, i.e. early and late), 
elsewhere (with the exception of Pr 271*) always joined with the infinitive 
absolute of the governing verb, e.g. Jer 117 for I earnestly protested (NYT) 
unto your fathers... TWA) Dawn rising early and protesting, i.e. with earnest 
protestation ; Jer 25%, 268 (where | should be omitted before /7); Jer 291°, 3233, 
2 Ch 1625, : 


1 That this casus adverbialis also was originally regarded as an accusative, 
may be seen from classical Arabic, where an infinitive of this kind expressly 
retains the accusative ending. In Latin the ablative of the gerund corre- 
sponds in many ways to this use of the infinitive absolute. : 

? Also in 2K 2178 for 757) AMD read with Stade and Klostermann qa") TWD 


similarly, with Stade, neP) in Ju 4%; pin in Jer 23%, and on Is 31° ef. t. 
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] 3. The infinitive absolute occurs most frequently inimmediate con- 
nexion with the finite verb of the same stem, in order in various ways 
to define more accurately or to strengthen the idea of the verb." 

2. +These infinitives absolute joined immediately to the finite verb belong in 
a sense to the schema etymologicwm treated in § 117 p, i.e. they are objects of 
the finite verb in question, except that the infinitive absolute (as a nomen 


abstractum) lays stress rather on the actual occurrence or the energy of the 
action (see the examples below), while the noun proper emphasizes the 


result or extent of the action; cf. e.g. Ex 22” soy PYN PHY-ON ¢ it actually 
happens that he cries to me, with Gn 27% (as it were, he cried, so that a great cry 
was heard). 

We must further distinguish— 

m (a) The infinitive absolute used before the verb to strengthen the 
verbal idea, i.e. +6 emphasize in this way either the certainty 
(especially in the case of threats) or the forcibleness and completeness 
of an occurrence. In English, such an infinitive is mostly expressed 
by a corresponding adverb, but sometimes merely by putting greater 
stress on the verb; e.g. Gn 2” MOF Nid thou shalt surely die, cf. 18°, 
227, 28", 1S 9 (cometh surely to pass); 247, Am 5°, 77, Hb 2°, Ze 11"; 

- with the infinitive strengthened by J8 Gn 44¥ (but 27° and Jacob 
was yek scarce gone out, &c.); Gn 43° WA IYI IVA he did solemnly 
protest unto us; 1 § 20° 28wa baw David earnestly asked leave of me ; 
Jos 17%, Ju 13 iwerin xb win) and did not utterly drive them out ; 
especially typical instances are Am 9° J will destroy it from off the face 
of the earth 0 THIS WEY Nd 3 DEN saving that I will not utterly 
destroy, &c.; Jer 30" and will in no wise leave thee unpunished ; cf. 
further Gn 20", 1 K 3%, Jo 1’, Jb 13°. 

O The infinitive absolute is used before the verb with less emphasis : 

(1) Frequently at the beginning of the statement; cf. Driver on 
18 20% However, in these cases a special emphasis on the following 
verb is sometimes intended; cf. above, n, on Gn 43°, 18 20°; also 
Gn 3", 267, 32%, 1S 14°, 20%, Elsewhere the infinitive absolute is 
evidently used only as possessing a certain fullness of sound (hence for 
rhythmical reasons, like some uses of the separate. pronoun, § 135 @), 
acamsGn.15'* 43% Sn.o% sO naa", 20 (tO. 

(2) Very frequently in conditional sentences after DX, &c. The 
infinitive absolute in this case emphasizes the importance of the con- 





1 Cf. A. Rieder, Die Verbindung des Inf. abs. mit dem Verb. fin... im Hebr. 
Lpz., 1872; -also his Quae ad syntaxin Hebraicam . .. planiorem faciendam ex 
lingua Graeca et Latina afferantw, Gumbinnen (Programm des Gymnasiums) 
1884. G.R. Hauschild, Die Verbindung finiter und infiniter Verbalformen desselben 
Stammes in etnigen Bibelsprachen, Frankfurt a. M., 1893, discussing especially 
the rendering of such constructions in the Greek and Latin versions, 
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dition on which some consequence depends, e.g. Ex 15 ¢f thou wilt 
diligently hearken, &c., Ex 19°, 215, 223-!1% 16.22 (see above, m); 23”, 
Nu 21’, Ju 16", 1S 1", 12”; after 2 1 § 142, 

The infinitive absolute is used to give emphasis to an antithesis, e.g. Dp 
28 24% nay; but I will verily buy (MIPS 332) it of thee, &c. (not 
receive it as a gift); Jurs® no; but we will bind thee fast... but 
surely we will not kill thee; cf. further Gn 31 (thou art indeed 
gone=) though thou wouldst needs be gone (Vulg. esto), because thou sore 
longedst, &c.; yr 118*"*, 126° (the second infinitive absolute as a sup- 
plement to the first—see below, r—comes after the verb).—Hence 
also, as permissive, Gn 215% 028A bows thou mayest freely eat, but, &c. 
(so that verse 16 is in antithesis to verse 17); or concessive, 1 S 2*° 
I said indeed ..., 14", 

The infinitive absolute is used to strengthen a question, and g 
especially in impassioned or indignant questions, e.g. Gn 37° pon 
ay spon shalt thou indeed reign over us? Gn 37”, 43’, Ju 11, 
18S 27,28 19%, Jer 3, 13%, Ez 28°, Am 3°, Ze 4°; but ef. also 
Gn 24° must I needs bring again ? 

(6) The infinitive absolute after the verb, sometimes (as in x) tor 
intensify’ the idea of the verb (especially after imperatives and 
participles, since the infinitive absolute can never precede either, e.g. 
Nu 11”, Jb 13”, 21°, 37? WOW WY hearken ye attentively ; Jer 22"; 
after participles, e.g. Is 22", also elsewhere, e.g. Nu 23", 24° thou 
hast altogether blessed them; Jos 24”, 2 K 5", Dn 11”, and with the 
infinitive absolute strengthened by means of 03 Gn 31”, 46*, Nu 16%) ; 
sometimes to express the long continuance of an action; here again 
after an imperative, Is 6° pin’ PY hear ye continually; after a 
perfect, Jer 6”; after a participle, Jer 23"; after an imperfect 
consecutive, Gn 19°, Nu 11. 

To this class belong especially those cases in which a second infini- § 
tive absolute is co-ordinated with the first; the latter then expresses 
either an accompanying or antithetical action or the aim to which the 
principal action is directed; e.g. 1 S 6” iva 7a 197 lowing as they 
went (lowing continually; so after a participle, Jos 6°" @Q¢ré); Gn 8" 
at went forth to and fro’; Is 19” smiting and (i.e. but also) healing 
again; Jo 2” (see above, m). 


Rem. 1. Instead of a second infinitive absolute (see above) there is some- t 
times found a perfect consecutive (Jos. 64%% and 2 S 131° [but Stade’s pipt is 





1 In Arabic also, the intensifying infinitive regularly stands after the verb, 
but in Syriac before the verb. . 
2 Also in Ez 174 for the distorted form N)¥4 reads simply N)S* Ny". 
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ig preferable], in both places as perfect frequentative ; Is 315 referring to the 
future, unless with Stade, ZAW. vi. 189, we read boymy and pron), or an 
imperfect consecutive (1 S 1975, 2S 1618) or participle (2 S 165); ef. alsou. _ 
Ww 2. The idea of long continuance is very frequently expressed by the verb qb 
to go, along with its infinitive absolute, or even by the latter alone, and this 


occurs not only when it can be taken in its literal sense (to go, to walk, as in 
the examples given above, Jos 6°18, 1 § 614, 2S 316, 1319; ef. also, Is 316, where 


both infinitives stand before the verb, and y 126°, where qin precedes), but 
also in cases where qbn in the sense of to go on, to continue, merely performs 
the function of an adverb. The action itself is added in a second infinitive 
absolute, or sometimes (see above, 4) in a participle or verbal adjective. 
Examples, Gn 8? aw) qien eee nvan wy and the waters returned... con- 
tinually ; Gn 85, 12°, Ju14®, 2K 2"; with a participle following, Jer 41° (unless 
we read non, as in-2 § 316); with an adjective following, Gen 2678, Ju 4%, 
1 9 142% 28 51° (7-Ch 11°), 2:8 18%? 
On the other hand, in1§$ 17*! the participle qbn is used instead of the 
infinitive absolute. Of a different kind are the instances in which the 
participle qbn is used as predicate along with the co-ordinate adjective 
(Ex 19!9, 1S 226, 2. 3', 1512, Est 94, 2 Ch 1712) or participle (1 S 1715, Jon 1", 
Pr 418, Hei): 2 ; 
7y  3- The regular place of the negative is between the intensifying infinitive 
_ absolute. and the finite verb,? e.g. Ex 5% mpyTND bymy neither hast thou 


delivered at all, Ju 1518, Jer 1332, 30%; cf. Mi 17° (bx). Exceptions are Gn 34 
(where the negation of the threat pronounced in 217 is expressed in the same 
form of words) ; Am 9%, p 49%. 

1%. 4. With.a finite verb of one of the derived conjugations, not only the 
infinitive absolute of the same conjugation may be connected (Gn 28” Pi‘al ; 
‘1778, Ex 228, Ez 148 Niph‘al; Gn 40'5 Pu‘al; Ho 418 Hiph‘il; Ez 164 Hoph‘al), 
but also (especially with Niph‘al, rarely with Pi‘él and Hiph‘il; see Driver 
on 2 8 2018) that of Qal as the simplest and most general representative of the 
verbal idea, 2 S 2018 (with Pi‘él ; but in Gn 37%, 4428 }1b is a passive of Qal, 
§ 52¢); 46* (with Hiph‘il); Ex 1918, 212°, 2 S 237, Is 408, Jer 105, Jb 6? (with 
Niph‘al) ; Is 241° (with Hithpo‘él ; nyt in the same verse must also, according 
to the Masora, certainly be the infinitive absolute Qal ; see § 670), and so always 
ND NW he shall surely be put to death. Elsewhere the infinitive absolute of 
a conjugation with kindred meaning is found, Lv 19”, 2 K 3°83 Hoph‘al for 
Niph‘al (but most probably we should read, with Driver, the infin. Niph. in 
both places, 7B and Jn) 5 1 § 2'6 (Piel for Hiph‘il, unless }3719p* is to be 
read); Ez 164 (Hoph‘al for Pu‘al).8 Finally, the infinitive absolute may 








AnChs in French, Le mal va toujours croissant, la maladie va towjours en augmentant 
et en empirant, ‘ continually increases and becomes worse and worse.’ 


2 Cf. Rieder, Quo loco ponantur negationes xd et bye - +. (Zeitschrift fiir Gymn.- 
Wesen, 1879, p. 395 fif.). 


5 In three passages even the infinitive absolute of another stem of like 
sound occurs; but in Is 28° WIIN is no doubt a mere textual error for PIF 
> 


and in Jer 818, according to § 72 aa, we should read napk, and in Zp 1? 9}DN, 
Barth, Nom.-bildung, § 49 b, sees in viTS and BIDS infinitives Hiphl, exactly 
corresponding in form to “qém{@] the Aram. infin. ’Aph‘él of DIP; but there is 
no more evidence for a Hiph, of YWi9 in Hebrew than for a stem WIN 

IN, 
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equally well be represented by a substantive of kindred stem.’ “ In Is 2g1¢ 
pe ae intensifying the verb is found along with the infinitive 
absolute. 


5. Instead of the infinitive absolute immediately connected with the finite @ 
verb, an infinitive construct form appears (ef. § 73 d), in Nu 23” (Ap D3; ef. 


Ru 216 by Dd); Jer 5084 (2) 3") 5 Pr 23? (am pa). In the last instances 
the infinitive is probably assimilated to the imperfect, like the infinitive 
Niph‘al in the forms noticed in § 51 & and note.—Cf, also 2 K 324 NO wo} 
Nid} (read so with the LXX) before N, hence, no doubt due to the dislike of 
a hiatus ; so in y 5071, Neh 17 (S5n), all in rapid style ; after the verb, Jos 77, 
unless 13971 is intended. : 


4. Finally the infinitive absolute sometimes appears as a substitute y 
for the finite verb, either when it is sufficient simply to mention the 
verbal idea (see z), or when the hurried or otherwise excited style 
intentionally contents itself with this infinitive, in order to bring out 
the verbal idea in a clearer and more expressive manner (see aa). 

(a) The infinitive absolute as the continuation of a preceding finite 2 
verb. In the later books especially it often happens that in a 
succession of several acts only the first (or sometimes more) of the 
verbs is inflected, while the second (or third, &c.) is added simply in 
the infinitive absolute. Thus after several perfects, Dn 9° (cf. verse 11) 
we have sinned ... and have transgressed thy law, WD) and have turned 
aside (prop. a turning aside took place); so after a perfect Ex 36"(!), 
18 2%, Is 37%, Jer 14°, 19", Hag 1° (four infinitives), Zc 3* (but 
read with Wellhausen, after the LXX, ink wan), bf Ec:8" Os 
Est 3, 9°18 12°", Neh 9°", 1 Ch 5”, 2 Ch 28";? after the perfect 
consecutive, Zc 12°; after the perfect frequentative 1 K 9” (unless 
VDP be intended); after the simple imperfect, Ly 25%, Nu 30%, 
Jer 32" (three infinitives), 36%, 1 Ch 21%; after a cohortative, Jos 9”; 
after the ¢mperfect consecutive, Gn 41 (as a continuation of 237%); 
Ex 8", Ju 7, Jer 372, Neh 8%, 1 Ch 16%, 2 Ch ¥*; with iN or after 
the jussive, Dt 14”, Est 2°, 6°; after the imperative, Is gun? oA mage 
after the participle, Hb 2% (strengthened by 48, and regarded, like 
the participle itself, as an adverbial accusative); Est 8°. 

(b) At the beginning of the narrative, or at least of a new section dd 
of it. The special form of the finite verb which the infinitive absolute 
represents must be determined from the context. The infinitive 





1 On these substantives (and on the use of the infinitive absolute generally 
as absolute object, see above, m), cf. the schema etymologicum treated in con- 
nexion with the government of the verb in § 117 p, q@ 

2 In Ez 714 a perfect appears to be continued by means of an infinitive 


construct ; but the text is quite corrupt ; Cornill reads 30 30 yipn pA. 
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absolute is most frequently used in this way, corresponding to the 
infinitive of command in Greek, &c.* 


bb (a) For an emphatic atten 2 eg, WY athe shalt, ye shall), 
observe Dt 5%; >t (thou shalt) remember, Ex 13°, 20° (the full ee 
occurs in Dt 6” npen “Dw, 738 73yn 751); Lv 2°, Nu 4’, 2 37, Dt 1 
2K 5" Is 3 Jer 27, Pied by a perfect consecutive; Jos = 
2 K 3%, Is 74, 14% (parallel with an imperative; in Na 2? three 
imperatives follow). But 5°37 y 142° may be only an incorrect 
spelling of 827 imperative.’ 


cc (8) For the jussive, Lv 6’, Nu 6°, 2 K 11, Ez 23%; cf. also Pr 1 
(let 2 rather meet). 


dd (y) For the cohortative, Is 22° inv) bins (the exclamation of the 
mocker); Ez 21%, 23°°; perhaps also Jer 31? (7199). 


ee (8) For the imperfect in emphatic promises, e.g. 2 K 4® ye shall 
eat and leave thereof; 19” (Is 37%), 2 Ch 31%; also in indignant 
questions, Jb 40? shall he that cavilleth contend with the Almighty ? : 
(on the addition of the subject cf. the Rem. below); Jer 3° and 
thinkest thou. to return again to me? Jer 7°* (six infinitives, continued 


by means of the perfect consecutive; cf. § 112 0). 


(c) For any historical tense (like the Latin historic infinitive) in 
lively narration (or enumeration) and description, even of what is still 
taking place in present time, e.g. Hos 4? swearing and breaking faith, 
and killing, and stealing, and committing adultery (in these they are 
busied); 104 (after a perfect); Is 21°, 59%, Jer 8%, 14”, Jb 15%; cf. 
further Jer 325, Ec 42.—In Ez 23, Pr 12’, 15”, and 25*, the infinitive 
absolute is best rendered by the passive. 


1 Cf. also such infinitives in French as voir (page so and so, &¢.), s’adresser... 
se méfier des voleurs ! 

2 Pritorius, op. cit., p. 547 : the extraordinarily common use of the infinitive 
form gaol in the sense of an imperative, jussive, or cohortative has long since 
caused it to be compared with the Arab. fa‘ali. It thus appears that the 
infin. gatol in Hebrew could be used from early times as a kind of fixed, 
invariable word of command. 

3 In Ez 2151, for the infinitives construct VDT, Dn, Spvin (beside 239) 
read with Cornill the infinitives absolute abn, os The Kethibh probably 
intends VOT, &e. 


£oin2:S 318 the infinitive construct appears to be used instead of the 
cohortative, but yviN should certainly be read for pwin. Also in 1 K 2250 
(2 Ch 18), which was formerly included under this head (I will disguise 
myself and go into the battle), read NIN} EONS, 

5 In Jb 348 in a similar question instead of the infinitive constr. we should 
rather expect the infinitive absolute (ox), unless with the LXX and Vulg. 
the participle with the article (119M) is to be read. 

mil 
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Rem. The subject is sometimes added to the infinitive absolute when it oe 
takes the place of the finite verb, e. g. Lv 67, Nu 15°, Dt 152, p 175, Pr 1722, 
Jb 407, Ee 42, Est gt. So, probably, also in Gn17!0, Ex 124%, although here 


narbp according to § 121 a might also be taken as an object with a passive 


verb; cf. Est 31%. In 1S 25%683 the subject follows an infinitive absolute 
which is co-ordinated with an infinitive construct, see above, e. 


§114. The Infinitive Construct. 


1, The infinitive construct, like the infinitive absolute, may also a 
represent a nomen verbale (§ 45a), but of a much more flexible 
character than the infinitive absolute (cf. § 113 a). Its close relation 
with nouns properly so called is especially seen in the readiness with 
which the infinitive construct may be used for any case whatever; 
thus, 

(a) As the nominative of the subject, e.g, Gn 2% nin ain-nd 
i929 DIN, literally, not good is the being of man in his separation; 
Gn 30, 1-8 23", Is 7%, Pr 17%, 257% (but cf, 21° naw 31) in the 
fame statement); y 32° prop. there ts not a coming near unto thee, 
but the text is probably corrupt. With a feminine predicate, 1 S 18”, 
Jer 2”, 

(6) As genitive, e.g. Ec 3¢ Tip ny THAD AY a@ time of mourning b 
and a time of dancing; Gn 2", 29’, Neh 12%, 2 Ch 24%. This 
equally includes, according to § 101 a, all those cases in which the 
infinitive construct depends on a preposition (see below, d) [and 
Driver, Tenses, § 206]. 

(c) As accusative of the object, e.g. 1 K 37 N32) NN¥ YIN NP I know ¢ 
not the going out or the coming in (I know not how to go out and come 
im); Gn 21%, 31%, Nu 207, Is 114, 377° (even with M8), Jer 6”, Jb 15” 
(cf. for the use of the infinitive absolute as object, § 113 f); as 
accusative with a verb expressing fullness, Is 11°. 

2. The construction of the infinitive with prepositions (as in Greek, d 
ev T@ elvat, dua 76 etva, &c.) may usually be resolved in English into 
the finite verb with a conjunction, e. g. Nu 35% i2°SY2D3 in his meeting 
him, i.e. if (as soon as) he meets him; Gn 27° (BY); Is 30” 
DDN) IV because ye despise; Jer 2 Tox }y because thou sayest ; 
Gn 27! and his eyes were dim DN from seeing, i.e. so that he could 
not see. 

This use of the infinitive construct is especially frequent in con- € 
nexion with 2 or 3 to express time-determinations (in English resolved 
into a temporal clause, as above the combination of the infinitive with 


IY? or ->Y is resolved into a causal clause), especially after ‘iJ) (see the 
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examples, § 111 g), e.g. « S 27 nyisia ONIN when they were im 
Egypt; Gn 24° Wow toe DAN nid ‘I and it came to pass, 
when he saw (prop. in the seeing) the ring ..., and when he heard 
(prop. in his hearing), &c. ; 

f ‘But by far the most frequent is the connexion of the infinitive 
construct with ba Starting from the fundamental meaning of 2 i.e; 
direction towards something, infinitives with D serve to express the 
most varied ideas of purpose or aim, and very commonly also (with 
a weakening or a complete disregard of the original meaning of the d) 
to introduce the object of an action, or finally even (like the infinitive 
absolute used adverbially, § 113 2, and the Latin gerund in -ndo) 
to state motives or attendant circumstances. See the instances in the 
Remarks. 


Rem. 1. The original meaning of the ‘ is most plainly seen in those 
infinitives with 5 which expressly state a purpose (hence as the equivalent of 
a final clause), e g. Gn 115 and the Lord came down, VYINS MND to see the city; 
also with a change of subject, e.g. 2S 121° and thou hast taken the wife of Uriah 
the Hittite nvind qb nine to be (i.e. that she may be) thy wife; cf. Gn 284, 
Jer 3876 cnso).—If there is a special emphasis on the infinitive with b it ig 
placed, with its complement, before the governing verb, e.g. Gn 42°, 474, 
Nu 22%, Jos 28, 1 S$ 16? with Nja; Ju 151, 1 S 17% with DY, | 

h 2. Tust as clearly the. idea of aiming at a definite purpose or turning 
towards an object may be seen in the combination of the verb i'n to be, 
with ;) and an infinitive. In fact nivy? mi may mean, either (a) he was in 


the act of, he was about to (as it were, he set himself), he was ready, to do some- 
thing, or (0) he or it was appointed or compelled, &c., to do the action in question. 


In the latter case nivy mn corresponds to the Latin faciendum erat, cf. also 


the English I am to go, In both cases 7% (as elsewhere when copula) is 
often omitted. : 


2 Examples of (a) Gn 1512 xind vnwn and when the sun was going down 
(just about to set); 2 Ch 265 px vad I) and he set himself to seek God 
(here with the secondary idea of a continuous action) ; with the omission of 
mT Is 38%, swrind iii) the Lord is ready to save me; 18 14% (?), Jer 51%, 


W 2514 (et foedus suum manifestaturus est eis); Pr 1824 (?), 19% (yn consecuturus 








1 Cf. § 45g, according to which the close union of the 5 with the first 
consonant of the infinitive (aad with a firmly closed syllable, as opposed to 
3n23, 333, &e,) seems to point to the formation of a special new verbal 
form. Quite distinct are the few examples where the infinitive with ) serves 
to express time, as Gn 24% 3) nizab at the eventide (prop. at the time of the 


return of evening); cf. Dt 2312, Ex 14°7, Ju 19%; 2S 1829 when Joab sent the 
king’s servant. 
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est, unless’ we simply read N31D! with the LXX)1; 20, Ee 315 nis TW quod 


Suturum est; 2 Ch 1122, 1212 (in a negative statement); in a question, Est We 
(will he even... ?). Ch. also 1S HOES 


Of (0) Jos sind ayen 7} and the gate was to be shut (had to be shut) ; 
Is 37%6, w 109!8. 2 Mostly with the omission of mvt, e.g. 2 K 438 nivyd np 
+) > what is to be done for thee ? (qd-Aa 4p wri) EES thou be (lit. is it A be) 


spoken for to the king, &e.? 2K 1319 nizad it was to smite equivalent to thow 


shouldest have smitten; Is 54, ¥ 32°, 6819 (2), Tb 308 (habitandum est tis), 1 Ch of 
Tol’, 225, 2 Ch 813(?), 1122, 192, 3619(?), Ho 94, Hbi!". Ina question 2 Ch 197; 


after xb 1 Ch 5}, 15; after }'% 1 Ch 2376, 2 Ch 5" and frequently. 

Of the same kind also are the cases, in which the infinitive with b depends 
on the idea of an obligation or permission (or prohibition) ; especially in such 
_ forms of expression as 2S 1811 73) 1 nnd by it was upon me, i.e. it would 
have been my duty to give thee, &c. 3; ef. Mi Bie (2 Ch 13°) it is not for you to (i.e. 
are ye not bound to)?* with a negative, 2 Ch 2618 /3) I> x5 it pertaineth not 
unto thee, Uzziah, to burn incense unto the Lord, but only to the priests; also D ps 
with an infinitive expresses it is not LUBE (nefas est), may not, e.g. Est 42 
Niad PS 'Dfor none might enter; 8°, 1 Ch r5?; 5 PX with an infinitive is used 
in a somewhat different sense, equivalent to it is mot feasible, not possible, e.g. 
in y 40%, Ee 3!4, 2 Ch 511,6—_With either meaning xd can be used instead of 
pS, e.g. Am 610 31? xd nefas est, to make mention of the name of the Lord: 
but Ju 12° for it was not possible to drive out, &c., perhaps, however, the text 
originally stood as in Jos 1712 mb 19>) xb; sr Chih52, 





1 P. Haupt (SBOT., Proverbs, p. 52, lines 10 ff. ; Critical Notes on Esther, p. 170, 
on 78) considers it possible that here and in Pr 28, 6%4, 75, 1639, 30!4, as well as 
in 14°, 171 before a noun, the 5 is a survival of the emphatic 4 with an 
imperf., which is especially common in Arabic. In that case xb must be 
read NYD?, iO: b) N31D). But all the above instances can be taken as infini- 


tives with 5 without difficulty. 

2 Somewhat different are the cases wheré » mn with the infinitive (which 
is then used exactly as a substantive) implies to become something, i.e. to meet 
with a particular fate, as Nu 24? (cf. Is 55, 67°) mynd Sor wasting, for which 
elsewhere frequently mova and the like; probably also nibad y 49! is to be 
explained in this way, the 7°N being omitted, 

3 2S 410 (cut dandum erat mihi) appears to be similar; it may, however, be 
better, with Wellhausen, to omit the TW, 

- 4 But in 1 § 23” after 1) and our part shall be the infinitive without ) 
stands as the subject of the sentence. 

- 5 Quite different of course are such cases as Is 37° m5 aS nm) and there is 
not strength to bring forth; ef. Nu 20°, Ru 4+. 

6 In2S 14! YN (=o it is, there is) is used in a similar sense after ON, the 
negative particle of asseveration, of a truth it is not possible to turn to the right 
hand or to the left. 


m 


n 
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3. A further class comprises the very numerous cases, in which the infini- 
tive with 5 is used as the object? of a governing verb, hence, again, for the 
direction which an action takes, The verbs (or conjugations) which occur 
most frequently in this combination with 5 and an infinitive are: nn (with 
an infinitive without 5, e.g. Dt 2%, Jos 37), D'NiN to begin, #YDIN, ADY 
(prop. to add) to continue, very frequently, even in prose, with an infinitive 
without by as Gn 422, 81012, 3751S 38, Sb 273, &e. 5 ban to cease from, to desist; 
nba to complete, to make an end of; DIOM to be finished ; API to come near to, 
Gn 121; “M1 to hasten (with an infinitive without ) Ex 238) ; TAN to be willing 
(with an infinitive without D Is 2812, 30°, Jb 39°) ; PEM to will, to desire; {S12 
to refuse (to be unwilling) ; vipa to seek ; bp» to be able (with an infinitive without 
b, e.g. Gn 24°, 374, Ex 28, 18%, Nu 22%, Jb 47); [02 with an accusative of the 
person in the sense of to give up to some one, to cause, or permit him to do some- 
thing, e.g. Gn 20, y 1611 (with an infinitive abs. Jb 91%, see § 113 d), YT to 
understand how to do something (in Jb 3° TY oTnya is analogous); 71D2 
to learn; TYP to wait, expect (with a change of subject, e.g. Is 57 and he waited 
Sor it to bring Sorth grapes). 

We must further mention here a number of verbs in Hiph‘il (partly 
denominatives), which express an action in some definite direction (cf. § 53), 


as Seon to do greatly, Sypyin to make (it) low, DIN to make (it) high, PY to 
make (it) deep, PTI to make (it) far, distant, Dn to make (it) good (with an 
infinitive without 5 y 338, but 1 S 167, in the same combination, with by ; 
Davi to do anything early (W 1272, along with its opposite “AN to do something 
late, with an infinitive without D) 3 MDW} to make (it) much, dan to make (it) 
wonderful (even with a passive infinitive 2 Ch 2615),? &. 


1 This view is based upon the fact, that in numerous expressions of this 
kind (see the examples above) the 5 may be omitted, and the infinitive con- 


sequently stand as an actual accusative of the object (see above, c). However, 
the connexion of the verb with the object is in the latter case closer and more 
emphatic (hence especially adapted to poetic or prophetic diction), than the 


looser addition of the infinitive with D ; thus pinw IN Nb Is 2812 is equiva- 
lent to they desired not obeying @Ax xb also with the infin; abs. in Is 42%; ef, 
§ 113.4); but yoy 338 nd Ez 208 rather expresses they could not make up their 
mind as to hearkening. When connected with S the governing verb has 


a more independent sense than when it directly governs the accusative of 
the object. 

2 In almost all these examples the principal idea is properly contained in 
the infinitive, whilst the governing verb strictly speaking contains only 
a subordinate adverbial statement, and is therefore best rendered in English 
by an adverb; e.g. Gn 2720 how is it that thou hast found it so quickly? (prop. 
how thou hast hastened to find !), Gn 312" wherefore didst thou flee secretly? So 
frequently with M217 (=often, abundantly), Ex 365,1 § 11%, 2 K 218, Is 55% 


Am 44, } 78%, &.; with ¥ (=again), Dt 30%, 1 K 13, Ho 119, Ezr 94; ef, 


also 2S ro, Jer1¥, Jn 4’, and the analogous instances in § 1209; also 2 K 2! 
thou hast asked a hard thing, 
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’ 4, Finally, the infinitiye with D ig very frequently used in a much looser O 
connexion to state motives, attendant circumstances, or otherwise to define 
more exactly. In English, such infinitive constructions (like the Latin gerund 
in -do; cf. f) must frequently be turned by that or a gerund; e.g. 1S 1217 ~~ 
320 nd Dawn in asking you a king; 148%, 195, 2086, Gn 322, 1819, Ey OUsS Bbc 23%, 
Ly 54226, 815, Nu 148, 2S 310 1 K 28%, 148, Jer 447%, W 638, 7818, 1018, 10320 
10414", 1118, Pr 28, 884, 185, Neh 1318. Sometimes the infinitive with 5 is used 
in this way simply by itself, e.g. 1 Ch 128 as the roes upon the mountains 17105 
(as regards hasting) in swiftness ; Gn 23, 28 14% (55m) sy sya te dnd C Jo 2%6, 
Pr 2?, 26? and so very frequently the infinitive abs? dicendo which has 


become stereotyped as an adverb to introduce direct narration (in the sense 
of thus, as follows).} 


5. In a number of instances—especially in the later books—the infin. Pp 
constr; with 5 appears to be attached by Waw (like the infinitive absolute, 
§ 113 2), as the continuation of a previous finite verb, In most examples of 
this kind it is, however, evident that the infinitive with 5 virtually depends 
on an idea of intention, effort, or being in the act of, which, according to the 
sense, is contained in what has preceded, whilst the copula, as sometimes 
also elsewhere, is used in an emphatic sense (and that too) ; thus e.g. Ex 3229 
Gif the text be right) jill your hand to-day (sc. with an offering) for the Lord... 
and that to bring a blessing upon you, i.e, that ye may be blessed; cf. 1 S 2551 
(otherwise in verses 26 and 33 where the infinitive absolute is used, see 


§ 113 ¢); p 10471,2 Jb 348, Ec 91, Neh 818, 2 Ch 7!7,—In Lv 1010F. Syqanhy 
might be regarded as an explanatory addition to the command contained in 
verse 9 b (=this prohibition of wine before the service shall ye observe, and 
that in order to put a difference, &c.); but probably the text has been 


disturbed by a redactor.—In 2 Ch 309 avy depends on the idea of receiving 
a favour which lies in pnd. On the other hand, in 1 S 8! it is sufficient 
to explain and in order to appoint them unto him for captains of thousands (se. he 


will take them). In Is 44% translate and he (Cyrus) shall perform all my 
pleasure, and that in saying of Jerusalem, &c, 


8. The period of time to which an action or occurrence represented 7 
by the infinitive construct belongs, must sometimes be inferred from 
the context, or from the character of the principal tenses; cf. e.g. Gn 2* 
these are the generations of the heaven and of the earth, ON132 when 
they were created (prop. in their being created); Ju 6%’) *NDTY wnéil 


= sion is very often so used after 1D‘) in the Priestly document (Gn 8", 
173, &c., and numberless times in the legal parts of Exod., Lev., and Num.)—a 
pleonasm which is not surprising considering the admittedly prolix and 
formal style of the document. : ‘ 

2 When Delitzsch on 10471, referring to Hb 11", explains the infinitive 
with 5 as an elliptical mode of expressing the coniugatio periphrastica (equiva- 
lent to flagitaturi sunt a deo cibum swum), this is, in point of fact, certainly 
applicable to this and a few other places mentioned above ; but all these 
passages, in which the infinitive with by follows, are to be distinguished 
from the cases treated above under h, where the infinitive with 5 without Waw 
corresponds to a Latin gerundive, or is actually used to express the coniugatio 
periphrastica, 
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I come unto thee, and bring forth, &c. Cf. 1S 18 (=when she should 
have been given); 2 K 2', Ho 7’. 


7 Rem. 1. The constructions of the infinitive with a preposition, described 
above under d, are almost always continued in the further course of the 
narrative by means of the finite verb, i. e. by an independent sentence, not by 
a co-ordinate infinitive. Such a finite verb we regard as governed by a con- 
junction, which corresponds to the preposition standing before the infinitive. 
Thus the infinitival construction (frequently even with a change of subject) 


is continued by a perfect (with xy, Jer g}” because they have forsaken (Dary- y) 
my law... why xy and have not obeyed my voice; Gn 391%, 1S 24¥, Am 1°; 
without xd Th 2825 (perf. after D and infin.) ; by a perfect with | (cf, § 112% 
and v) Am 1173} {BIW OY because he did pursue his brother with the sword, nny 
and did cast off continually all pity (a frequentative perfect ; for examples of 
the perfect consecutive proper see Gn 2745, Ju 618, 1S 108, 2 K 18% [Is 3617), 
always after ‘N37 TY until I come); by a simple imperfect, e.g. Pr 197 (after 2) ; 
Is 30% (after D}A in the day,a temporal phrase which has here become 
equivalent to a preposition); Is 5% (after 53), 10%, 13°, 1475, 451, 49°, 1S 2°, 
Pr 28, 5%, 821 (always after 5) 1; by an imperfect consecutive, e.g. Gn 3918 and 
it came to pass, NPS) ‘Sip "2713 as I lifted up my voice and cried, that. ..5 
1 K 109, Jb 3838 (after 5) ; 1K 1818, Is 38°, Jb 387-9 # (after 3); Is 301%, Jer 778, 
Ez 34° (after 1). ‘ ; 

§ 2. The negation of an infinitive construct, on account of the predominance 
of the noun-element in its character, is effected not by the verbal negative N 
(except in the compound sda, which has come to be used as a preposition, 
without, Nu 3523, Pr1g?), but by mba, originally a substantive (see the Lexicon), 
with 5 prefixed (but also Nu 1416 mba), e.g. Gn git aad“ baN ADAP not to 
eat of it; in a final sense, 41 lest any Jinding him should smite him; only in 
2S 23508 D repeated before the infinitive. In yw 32° (if the text be right) 23 
negatives, not the infinitive, but the-predicate which is understood. 


$115. Construction of the Infinitive Construct with 
Subject and Object. 


a@ 1. Like the infinitive absolute (see § 113 a), the character of the 
infinitive construct as a verbal noun is shown by its power of taking 
the case proper to its verb, and hence in transitive verbs? the accu~ 
sative of the object, e.g. Nug® {2¥O0NN Dp OVA on the day the 


1 The great frequency of examples of this kind, especially in the poetical 
books, is due to a striving after what is called chiasmus in the arrangement 
of the parallel members in the two halves of the verse, i. e. in the instances 
given, the finite verb at the end of the second (co-ordinate) clause is parallel 
with the infinitive at the beginning of the first. In this way the verbal form 
necessarily became separated from the }, and consequently the imperfect 
had to be used instead of the perfect consecutive. Such a parallelism of the 
external and internal members of a verse is frequent also in other cases, and 
was evidently felt to be an elegance of elevated—poetic or prophetic—style. 

* For examples of the accus. of the object with a pass. infin., see § 121 ¢, 
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tabernacle was reared up; 1 S19) TYTN nap that they should slay 
David; Gn 14", 19”, Ex 38%, 1K 12", 154: with a negative, e.g. 
Ly 26" ‘niyp-bs-ny nivy *mdad so that ye will not do all my command- 
ments; with the accusative of the personal pronoun, e.g. Dt 29” yep 
FHA DPA that he may establish thee; Gn 25%, Jer 247; with a verbal 
suffix, e.g. Ex 24 ‘snd to kill me; Jer 38% ww ‘mpd that he would 
not cause me to return (on the suffix, cf. c). In Is 49° the object even 
precedes the infinitive with 5; on this order cf. the note on § 114 7.— 
If the verb governs a double accusative, the infinitive may also take 
the same, e.g. Gn 41° nvr-ba-ny qin DYN yan “VON forasmuch as 
God hath showed thee all this; Dt 21%. 


Rem. 1. The object alter the infinitive construct must also always be b 
regarded as in the accusative, even when it is not expressly introduced (as in 
all the above examples) by the nota accusativi “-M&, and when therefore the 
substantive in question might easily be taken ‘as the genitive of the object 
governed by the infinitive (the usual construction in Arabic), e.g. Pr 2115 
DEWID mwy to do judgement. Against regarding it as a genitive, which is in 
itself possible (the doing, the executing of judgement), is the fact (a) that elsewhere 
the nota accusativi is so frequently added; (6) that in such a case the secondary 
forms of the infinitive, such as TN for (735) NS Gn 481! (ef. y 1013, Pr 1616), 
would be unintelligible; (c) that certain infinitive forms, if they were to be 
regarded as in the construct state, could hardly retain the pretonic Qames , 
without exception, whereas, when connected with suffixes (i.e. with real 
genitives; cf. § 33 c), this Qames necessarily becomes S¢wd; e.g. Gn 18% 
pPyay non to slay the righteous (never as mone ; ¢f., on the other hand, above, 
VN); 2 K 218, Ez 449°, Similarly in such cases as Is 335 (W 504) instead 
of Dy AP) we should rather expect wh, if the infinitive were regarded as _ 
in the construct state, and Dy as the ‘genitive. Hence also in cases like 
Is 589 (nbyi for ndvi) we must assume, with Sellin, op. cit., p, 78, a merely 
‘external phonetic connexion > and not the genitive construction. 

2. The verbal suffixes added to the infinitive are (with the exception of C 
angyind Jer 3y!4) only the suffix of the ist pers. sing. (besides the above 
examples ef, also 1 S 519, 27%, 289, Ru 21°, 1 Ch 3217, &c.) and plural; e.g. 
wnvind to destroy us, Dt 1*7 (immediately after wns nnd, so that 3) * is 
doubtless a verbal not a noun-suffix, although in form it might be either) ; 
AAD Nu 1638, Ju 13% (after 5M). Elsewhere the pronominal object is 
appended either by means of the accusative sign (e.g. Gn 2576 ons nya prop. 
in the bearing them; ‘DS nyt to know me, Jer 247) or in the form of a noun- 
suffix (as genitive of the object). The latter occurs almost always, whenever 
the context excludes the possibility of a misunderstanding; e.g. 1 S 20° 
jndnd (prop. for his smiting) to smite him, not, as the form might also mean, 
in order that he might smite; cf. 1 K 208°; with the suffix of the 3rd sing. fem. 
Nu 2225; of the 3rd plur. Jos 10%, 2 S 217, &e. Hence also the suffixes of the 
2nd sing. with the infinitive, as nen Jer 4014, cf, Mi 61%, and even ape 
to magnify thee, Jos 37, must certainly be regarded as nominal not verbal suffixes. 
The connexion of the noun-suftix, as genitive of the object, with the infinitive, 
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was so fully established, that it could be used not only in such strange cases, 
as Gn 374 nbvip 124 12° NS they could not speak to him peaceably, ef. Ze 3° 
Syd to be an adversary to him, but ultimately even in the 1st sing., as in 
Nu "218 mand to give me leave [Dt 257 D2 nas xd he will not perform the duty of 
a husband’s Breiher unto me; 1 Ch 41° ANY ymbad that it may not grieve me !] 

qd 3. The power of governing like a vorb is also retained in those verbal nouns 


which, although originally secondary forms of the infinitive, have fully 
acquired the value of nouns, e.g. Is 119 AIAN AY (prop. to know the Lord) 


the knowledge of the Lord; *NS8 MANY? to fear me, Dt 42°, 5%, rol2; an accusative 
follows mand Dt 10!?-15, Ts 568 (ef. also 1 K 10%, Ho 33); nan Is 307°; 
WAS niny naka Dt 127; after verbal nouns formed with the prefix 1 (cf. 
§ 45 e), Nu 102, Is 1319, Am 411, Ez 17%. The accusative of the object likewise 
remains after infinitives (or their secondary forms) which have the article, 

\ e.g. Gn 29, Jer 2216 or a suffix, e.g. Gn 54, &e., 284%, 291 f., 3015, 38°, 2'S 374, 
Is 2938. 

€ 2. The subject of the action represented by the infinitive is mostly 
placed immediately! after it, either in the genitive or nominative. 
The subject is in the genitive (§ 33 c) whenever it has the form of a 
noun-suffix, and also when the infinitive has the termination of the 
constr. st. fem. sing. (see f); probably also in many other cases, where 
the infinitive in form and meaning is used more like a substantive, and 
accordingly governs like a noun. On the other hand, the subject of 
the infinitive is certainly to be regarded as a nominative, when it 
is separated from the infinitive by any insertion, and according to 
certain indications (see g) very probably in many other instances. 


aR Rem. 1. Examples of genitives of the subject after infinitives in the 
connective form are Dt 1” Pals nin news prop. in the Lord’s hating us ; 
cf. 7°, Gn 1916, 1 K to’, Isa3™, 44°, ‘Ho 31, Am 4%. The subject of the 
infinitive is probably also to be regarded as genitive in such cases as Ex 171 
and there was no water DYN nw Sor the people to drink (prop. for the drinking 
of the people), and in cases like Gn 1616 (4397 nwa) ; Gn 168, Ex 191, Nu 20°, 
3398, 1 K 61, p 133}, 2 Ch 78, &. Poe ee 

£2 Examples in which the subject is separated from the infinitive by an 
insertion, and hence must certainly be regarded as a nominative, are Jb 347? 
ps by nw anon that the workers of iniquity may hide themselves there (prop. for 
the hiding themselves there the workers of iniquity); cf. Gn 34, Nu 35%, 


Dt 19%, Ju 9%, 2 S 2413, y 761°, and below, i. The subject is likewise to be 
regarded as a nominative, whenever the Lamedh is prefixed to the infinitive by 


means of a pretonic Qames (ef. b above), e.g. 2 S 1920 jad-by qn pi. 





1 In Gn 2499 the subject of MND is wanting (but ipnwa follows); the 
original reading was undoubtedly In&13, and the text is now in a state of 
confusion ; verse 30a should come before verse 290. In Gn 19%, 2526, Ex g}6, 
1371, 1 S 181%, Jer 41°, y 424 the subject, although not indicated, is easily 


supplied from the context. The infinitive in such cases is best rendered in 
English by a passive. 
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since, if the infinitive were used as a nomen regens, we should rather expect 
Die, according to § 102 f. That the subject of the infinitive is regarded 
elsewhere also as nominative is again (see above, b) probable, since in such 
forms as MI Dt 257, Is 148, aura) yp 46%, &., the pretonic Qames is retained 
without exception, whereas on the analogy of IN Ez 241, {Opn Jer 23%, &c., 
we should expect MI, Wn, &e., if the infinitive were regarded as a nome 


regens. Or was the retention of the Qames (assuming the thorough correctness 
of the Masoretic punctuation) rendered possible even before a following 
genitive, because that vowel was characteristic of the form? It is at all 
events certain that owing to the lack of case-endings,! a distinction between 
the genitival and nominatival constructions could not have been consciously 
made in the case of most infinitives, e.g. in unchangeable forms like 


DOP, Dip, &e. 

8. When both a subject and an object are connected with the / 
infinitive, the rule is, that the subject should immediately follow 
the infinitive, and then the object. The latter, in such a case, is 
necessarily in the accusative, but the subject (as in ¢) may be either 
in the genitive or in the nominative. The noun-suffixes again are, of 
course, to be regarded as genitives, e.g. Gn 39% Dip WD as LT lifted 
up my voice (cf. 1 K 13”, and the examples, Gn 5‘, &c., enumerated 
above, under d), and so also substantives which follow a connective 
form, Dt 1”, &c.; see above, d and f. 

On the other hand, the subject appears necessarily to be in the 2 
nominative in such cases as Is 10” YIN pay IND as if a rod 
should shake them that left it up (for the plur. »710 cf. § 124 %), not 
203, as would be expected (see g above), if ba were in the genitive; 
cf. 28 14%, Jb 33%. And so probably also in other cases, as Gn 57, 
13”, Jos 14’, 1 K-134, 2 K 23, Is 32%. The subject is separated from 
the infinitive by an insertion (and consequently must necessarily be in 
the nominative; see g above), e.g. in Jer 211, 


Rem. Less frequently the object is placed immediately after the infinitive, k 
and then the nominative of the subject, as a subsequent complement, e. g. 


Is 20! paw ins novia when Sargon sent him; Gn 4%, Jos 1411, 2 S 18%, Is 574, 
w 561, Pr 258 In Nu 24% the subject follows an infinitive which has a noun- 
suffix in place of the object. 


$16. The Participles. 
Cf. Sellin (see above at the head of § 113), p. 6 ff., and Kahan, p. 11 ff. 


1. Like the two infinitives, the participles also occupy a middle @ 
place between the noun and the verb. In form they are simple nouns, 





1 In Arabic, where the case-endings leave no doubt as to the construction, 
it is equally possible to say either gatlu Zaidin (gen. of subj.) ‘Amran (acc.), 
literally Zaid’s killing‘ Amr, or qatlu“Amrin (gen. of obj.) Zatdun (nom. of subj. ), 
or even eél-gatlu (with article) Zaidun (nom. of subj.) ‘Amran (ace. of obj.). 


Aa 2 
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and most nearly related tosthe adjective; consequently they cannot 
in themselves be employed to represent definite relations of tense 
or mood. On the other hand, their verbal character is shown by their 
not representing, like the adjectives, a fixed and permanent quality 
(or state), but one which ig in some way connected with an action or 
activity, The participle active indicates a person or thing conceived 
as being in the continual uninterrupted exercise of an activity. The 
participle passive, on the other hand, indicates the person or thing in 
a state which has been brought about by external actions. 

b Rem. That the language was fully conscious of the difference between 


a state implying action (or effected by external action) and mere passivity, 
is seen from the fact, that participles proper cannot be formed from the 
purely stative Qal, but only verbal adjectives of the form qatél (NDB , Ia, &e.) 
or gatol (A3, &c.), whereas the transitive Qal ny to hate, although it coincides 
in form with the intransitive Qal (as a verb middle ¢), nevertheless forms 
a participle active NJY, and participle passive NY (cf. the feminine ANIY).— 
In cases where the participle proper and the verbal adjective both oceur, 
they are by no means synonymous. When the Assyrians are called in Is 281 
nay "y2 men of stammering lips, a character is ascribed to them which is 
inseparably connected with their personality. On the other hand oo) ay nd 
Jer 207, describes those about the prophet as continually engaged in casting 
ridicule upon him, Cf, also y 9}* (N2¥*) with 50” (*nD¥). 

C On the difference between the participle as expressing simple duration and 
the imperfect as expressing progressive duration, cf. what has been stated 
above in § 107d. Nevertheless the participle is sometimes used—especially 
in the later books, ef. e.g. Neh 617, 2 Ch 17!!—where we should expect the 
action to be divided up into its several parts, and consequently should expect 
the finite verb. But the substitution of the participle for the tempus historicum, 
which becomes customary in Aramaic (cf. Kautzsch, Gramm. des Bibl.-Aram., 
§ 76. 2, d and e), is nevertheless quite foreign to Hebrew, 


d@ 2, The period of time indicated by (a) a participle active, either as 
an attribute or predicate, must be inferred from the particular 
context.. Thus M2 may mean either moriens (Ze 11°), or mortwus 
(so commonly; with the article N20 regularly=the dead man), or 
moriturus (Dt 4”) ; 82 coming, come Gn 18", &c., venturus 1S 2 kee 
DB) falling, but also fallen, Ju 3%, 1 S 53, and ready to fall (threaten-_ 
ing ruin, Is 30%, Am 9”). For other examples of perfect participles 
see Gn 27°, 43'8 (1WO that was returned; cf. Ezr 6”, &., DAWA which 
were come again from the captivity); Gn 35%, Ex 115, Ze 12, y 137’, 
Pr 8°, Jb r2* (87), and see m below. For future participles see 
Gn 41, 1 K 18°, Is 5°, Jon 13, &&., probably also np? Gn 19". On 
the futwrum instans (esp. after 727) see p below. 

€ (6) Of the passive participles, that of Qal (e.g. IND scriptus) 
always corresponds to a Latin or Greek perfect participle passive, 
those of the other conjugations, especially tph‘al, sometimes to 
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a Latin gerundive (or to an adjective in -bilis), e.g. SN) metwendus, 
to be feared, 76°, &c.; WON desiderandus (desiderabilis) Gn 3°, 
y 19", &e.; N12) creandus 102"; sia, usually natus, but also (like 
“12¥0 Ju 13°) procreandus, nasciturus 1 K 13%, y 22” 3 PW) terribilis 
W 89°; AYN) abominable Jb 15%; IW aestimandus Is 2: ndSxa7 
that may be eaten (an animal) Ly 11%. In Pu‘al p>intD laudandus, 
worthy to be praised ~ 184, In Hoph‘al, 2S 207 pyn sear Keepy 
Dn2I; Is r2° Qeré ny) . 

3. The participles active, in virtue of their partly verbal character, iE 
possess the power of governing like verbs, and consequently, when’ 
used in the absolute state, may take after them an object either in the 
accusative, or with the preposition with which the verb in question 
is elsewhere usually construed, e. g. 18 18 TINY BS hating David : 
Gn 42%; with the suffix of the accusative, e.g. ‘WY that made me 
Jb 31°; WN who seeth us? Is 29” (in Is 47” 85 is abnormal) ; 
DN ruling them 68”, sometimes also with the article, e.g. y 18* 
NDA that girdeth me (LUXX 6 xparavév pe); Dt 8%, 13%! 201, 
28 1%, Is 9” (where, however, Cheyne omits the article), 63, ~ 81", 
103*, Dn 11°; followed by a preposition, e.g. 1 K 9% DY DT which 
bare rule over the people; 2 K 20° q? NBD 1297 behold, I will heal thee? 

By an exhaustive examination of the statistics, Sellin (see the title at the 
head of § 113), p. 40 ff., shows that the participle when construed as a verb 
expresses a single and comparatively transitory act, or relates to particular 
cases, historical facts, and the like, while the participle construed as a noun 
(see g) indicates repeated, enduring, or commonly occurring acts, occupations, 
and thoughts. 

So also the verbal adjectives of the form qatéd may take an 
accusative of the person or thing, if the finite verb from which they 
are derived governs an accusative, e.g. Dt 34° 7230 mn NDD full of 
the spirit of wisdom ; W 5° yor YEO that hath pleasure in wickedness. 

As a sort of noun the participle may, however, also exercise the 2 
same government as a noun, being in the construct state, and followed 
by the object of the action in the genitive (see § 89 a; and cf. 
$ 120%), e.g. ¥ 5? qe ‘ANN that love thy name; cf. ¥ 19°"; also 


when a verbal adjective, e.g. Gn 22” and often DTN NT one fearing 


1 Such examples as N72, oN), bon show plainly the origin of this 
gerundive use of the participle passive. A person or thing feared, desired, or 
praised at all times is shown thereby to be terrible, desirable, or praiseworthy, and 
therefore also to be feared, &c. 

2 On the other hand, in Is. 11° as the waters DYDD ps covering the sea, the 
b serves only to introduce the object preceding the participle [cf. the Arabic 
parallels cited by Driver, Tenses, § 135, 7 Obs.]. Cf. Hab. 2%. 


h 


a 


k 
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God ; Hb 2°; with an infinitive, ~ 1277; with a noun-sufix (which, 
according to § 33¢, also represents a genitive), gang See 2 
whosoever findeth me (prop. my finder ; cf. WY my maker) ; 12° P2134 
that bless thee, TOPO that curseth thee (but read either J°220%, or 72220 
in the preceding clause); 27%, 1 § 2°, Is 63", ¥ re, .In-Jert337 
read ‘M8 DNWD|! 

Rem. To the class of objective genitives belong also specifications of place 
after the participles RA iniens and N3¥* egrediens, since the verbs N)2 and NY}, 
in the sense of ingredi, egredi, can be directly connected with an accusative ; 
e.g. Gn 2310-1? yy aye NA that went in at the gate of his city; La 1*; after yt 


Gn g}, 3474, 4626, &e.—In poetic language the participle in the construct state 
may be connected not only with a genitive of the object, but also with any 
other specifications (especially of space) which otherwise can only be made to 
depend on the verb in question by means of a preposition ; ef, Is 3818, and 


frequently, W37’T75) they that go down into the pit (the grave); 88° Tap pe) 
Aa tad | Oi > 

that lie in the grave; Dt 32%4 (Mi 717); 1K 27, 2K 11579 those that came in (or went 

out) on the sabbath, Pr 27,1 Ch 5%, &.; instead of the construction with jt), 


e. g. Is 59?° (those who turn from transgression), Mi 2°. 

These genitives of nearer definition appear also in the form of a noun- 
suffix, e.g. y 184049 DP (for by DP) that rise up against me ; ef. Ex 157, Dt 33%, 
W 448, Ex 3275, Is 127 maw her converts ; W 53° (427) 3. era mganda all that go 
unto her 3 the construction is especially bold in Is 297 ANTS may-b3 all that 
fight against her and her stronghold (for roby oy oxayn-52) 5 yw 102° even 
with a participle Po‘al, ddim they that are mad against me (2), put read perhaps 
with Olshausen ‘bbinn who pierce me.—In Is 1° as a terebinth noy nai fading 
as regards its leaf, it remeans doubtful whether nbas is in the absolute state, 
and consequently nby in the accusative, or whether it is to be regarded as 
construct state, and nby as the genitive. In the latter case it would be 
analogous to Pr 14? (see 'k)- 

4, The passive participles also may either be in the absolute state, 
and take the determining word in the accusative,” or may be connected 





1 When, as in Jb 40", the participle with the noun-suffix iwyn he that made 


him, also has the article (ef. § 12772), the anomaly is difficult to understand; 
since a word determined by a genitive does not admit of being determined 
by the article.—No less remarkable is the use of the constr. st. of the participle 


before the accusative in Jer 33” ‘n& Mw that minister unto me (for which 
there is nw in verse 21). In Am 4s an accusative of the product. 
follows the genitive of the object, nay ANY AWY maker of the morning into 
darkness. In Jer 2!" apr NYA is supposed to mean at the time when he led thee; 
perhaps the perfect (bin) should be read ag in 64% In Ez 2454, the ancient 
yersions read naw (A)AY now thou art broken, instead of the difficult 
nyaw) ny. Ini K 20! read my before M34) m3, 

2 Qn the proper force of this accusative when retained in the passive con- 
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with it in the construct state, e.g. Ju 184, 1 S$ 28, Ez 9? O'12 waad 
clothed in linen, cf. verse 3 ODN van; (even with a suffix iIAD yan 
rent as regards lis coat 2S 15; with the participle following Jur‘); 
but Ezg@ on wad the one clothed with linen; 28 13 D2 “YIP 
rent im respect of clothes, equivalent to with their clothes rent (cf. 
Jer 41°); Nu 24‘, Dt 25", Is 38, 334, Jo 18, w 32? (eID forgiven in 
respect of transgression, MNON “DD covered in respect of sin); with a 
suffix to the noun, Pr 14? Y274 ri he that is perverse in his ways. 

; Rem. The passive participle occurs in the construct state before a genitive 
of the cause, e.g. in Is 17 WN nian burnt with fire; ef. Gn 41°, Ex 281!, Dt 324; 
before a genitive denoting the author, e.g. Gn 2451 mn FPA blessed of the Lord 


; 


(out y 115% mind DDN, see § 121 f)5 ef. Is 534, y 227, Tb 14} (1534, 254) 


hence also with noun-suffixes (which are accordingly genitive) Pr 918 MSrp 
be ts 
her invited ones, i.e. those invited by her ; cf. 72%, y 372%, 


5. The use of the participle as predicate is very frequent in noun- 
clauses (which, according to § 140, describe established facts and 
states), in which the period of time intended by the description must 
again (see above, d) be inferred from the context. Thus: 

(a) As present, in speaking of truths which hold good at all times, e. g. Ec 14 
x2 mad! qbn AN5 one generation goeth, and another generation cometh; and the earth 


abideth (ny) Sor ever ; cf. verse 7 ; also to represent incidental (continuous) 


occurrences which are just happening, Gn 3°, 168 (I am fleeing) ; 3212, Ex 9}, 
1 § 1615, 231, 2 K 7°, Is 17; when the subject is introduced by the emphatic 
demonstrative 113i] behold! (§ 1000 and § 105 b), e.g. Gn 164 AW 73) behold, 
thou art with child, &c.; 274; frequently also in circumstantial clauses (con- 


neeted by Waw), cf. § 141 e, e.g. Gn 157, &e. 
(6) To represent past actions or states, sometimes in independent noun- 


UL 


nv 


oO 


clauses, e.g. Ex 2018 ndipn-ns Ds pyn-b3} and all the people saw the thunder- 


ings, &c.; 1 K 15; in negative statements, e.g. Gn 39%; sometimes in relative 
clauses, e. g. Gn 397%, Dt 3? (cf. also the frequent combination of the participle 
with the article as the equivalent of a relative clause, e.g. Gn 321° TRA 
which saidst; 127, 1618, 351-5, 3655, 4816, 2 S 1581, &c.) ; sometimes again (see n) 
in circumstantial clauses, especially those representing actions or states which 
occurred simultaneously with other past actions, &c., e.g. Gn 191 and the two 
angels came to Sodom IW roids and (i.e. while) Lot sat, &c. ; 181-8-16.22, 2526, Jy 139, 
2 Ch 22°; also with the subject introduced by 135 377, 411%. (On bh with 
a following adjective or participle to express an action constantly or occasion- 
ally recurring, cf. § 113 u.) 


(c) To announce future actions or events, e.g. 1 K 27, 2 K 4'° at this season 


when the time cometh round, fa npan TN thow shalt embrace a son; so after a 
specification of time, Gn 74, 1514, 1719, 1918, Hag 26 (but in Is.23!, where, after 
mi) we should rather expect a perfect consecutive, it is better to explain 


struction cf. below, § 117¢c, &c., and § 121¢,d. So also Neh 4!” is to be 
understood, and the builders were yynIg-Py DVDS j27n WN girded every one 
with his sword on his side, and building. 
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hniw), with Qimhi, as the 3rd sing. fem. of the perfect; on the form, ef. 


§ 44 f); or in relative clauses, Gn 41”, Is 5° what I am doing, i.e. am in the act 
of doing; in a deliberative question, Gn 37°°; but especially often when the 
subject is introduced by 37 (especially also if the subject be attached as 


a suffix to 137 as ‘233, 937, &e.), if it is intended to announce the evént as 
imminent, or at least near at hand (and sure to happen), when it is ealled 
futurum instans, e.g. Gn 617, 158, 208, 243%, 4871, 505, Ex 3%, 87, 9%, 34/°, Jos 2¥*, 
Ju 717, 633, 1S 3", 2 K 7?, Is 31, 714, 17', Jer 30%, Ze 21%, 3°; with a participle 
passive, 2S 20%: ef. also § 112% 

q Rem.1. As the above examples show, a noun-clause with a participle as 
predicate may have for its subject either a substantive or a personal pronoun ; 
in both cases the participle, especially if there be a certain emphasis upon it, 
may precede the subject. Also in noun-clauses introduced by 737 the subject 


may be either a substantive, or (e.g. Gn 377) a separate personal pronoun, or 
a suffix attached to 739. In the same way, the subject may also be introduced 
by wr (est, see the Lexicon) with a suffix, and in negative sentences by |S 
(non est) with a suffix, e.g. Ju 63 PWD FDS éf thow wilt save; Gn 43° 
nbvin FY NTOS 7 thou wilt not send ; 1 S 1911.—In such cases as Is 1477 7037 7) 
the stretched out hand is his, TYO3i7 is not, like may) in 91146, &¢., the predicate 
(in which case the participle could not take the article), but the subject } 
ef. Gn 211, 4512, Is 66°, Ez 20%, Ze 78 (ef. § 126 k), where the participle with 
the article likewise refers to the present, also Nu 72, Dt 371, 48, &c., 1 S 47°, 
where it refers to the past. In 1 K 12® and 21! even in relative clauses 
after YN, 

y 2. To give express emphasis to an action continuing in the past, the perfect 
mn in the corresponding person is sometimes added to the participle, and 
similarly the imperfect N°" (or the jussive ‘7%, or the imperfect consecutive) 
is used to emphasize an action continuing in the future, e.g. Jb 14 10 p23 
nivah the oxen (cows) were plowing; Gn 372, 397%, Ex 3!, Dt 9%, Jui, 1S 21, 
2S 3°; the same occurs with a passive participle, e.g. Jos 5°, Zc 38; mi 
with a participle is found e.g. in Is 2; the jussive in Gn 1%, f 109! ;1 and 

- 571) with a participle in Ju 1621, Neh 14, 


§ _ 3. The personal pronoun which would be expected as the subject ofa participial 
clause is frequently omitted, or at least (as elsewhere in noun-clauses, ef. 
Is 26°, y 168, Jb 9%?) the pronoun of the 3rd pers. NIN, e.g. Gn 243°, 3715, 3874, 


411, 1S ro, 151, Is 29% (the participle always after 43); cf., moreover, 
Gn 327, Dt 33°, 18 17%, 201, Is 335, 4o!, y 2229, 335, 5520 Jbh12)7-19f. 252 267, 
NT is omitted in Lv 18% ; nal in Is 3212, Ez 81*, Neh 93; in a relative clause, 
Gn 39”, Is 24?.—The personal pronoun of the 2nd pers. mase. (AAS) is omitted 
in st) 219; the 2nd fem. (FAN) in Gn 20'6 (where, however, for the participle 
nn) the 2nd fem. perf. ANS) is to be read); the pronoun of the ist sing. 
in Hb 15(?), Ze 9!2, Mal 21°; the 2nd plur. (DMS) 1S 274 (if the text be right), 
6°, Ez 137(?). But these passages are all more or less doubtful. 

t Ofa different kind are the cases in which some undefined subject is to be 


supplied with the participle; e.g. Is 21" Np by there is one calling unto me 
(=one calleth; § 144d); ef. Is 30°4, 33.—So with participles in the plur., 
e.g. Ex 516 (O™}1ON sc. the taskmasters) ; Jer 3873 (in 335 the text ig corrupt), 
Ez 137 (?), 36)8, 377 (equivalent to sunt qui dicant). 


a a ee 
a A jussive is practically to be supplied also in the formulae of blessing and 
cursing, FIND blessed be... Gn 9%, &e. ; WS cursed art thou... 34, &e. 
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4. We must mention as a special class those noun-clauses which occur at U 


the beginning of a period, and are intended to lay stress upon the fact that 
the first action still continues on the occurrence of the second (always intro- 
duced by ») ; eg. Jb 116F. 82 03) WaT 7 iy he was yet speaking, and (= when) 
another came, &e.1; ef. Gn 29%, 1 S g'-27, 2086, 1 K 141" she was entering the threshold 
of the house, when the child died ; 2 K 28, 45, Dng%!; also inJu LO?) EOOh Ey 
1K 1*, Jb 178*, in all which passages the apodosis is introduced by 371).— 
On the other hand, in 1 K1!4 the noun-clause itself is introduced by man (as 
in verse 22 by 137}), and denotes an action only just impending.? Finally, 
when the whole sentence is introduced by means of 175) (ef. § 111g), and the 
apeodosis by nan, Gn 42°, aK 24, 1321; without 35 in the apodosis, 1S 71°, 
2 K 198? (Is 3788), 

Participles active, which are used in the sense of the perfect participle, and 
also participles passive, in accordance with their meaning, express in such 
noun-clauses a state still continuing on the occurrence of the principal action, 
e.g. Gn 38% nnpw N17} DN3SUD NMI she was being brought forth, when she sent, 
&ec. ; ef. Gn 50%, [See further in Driver, Tenses, §§ 166-169. ] 

5. Different from the examples treated in 4% and v are the instances in 
which a participle (either alone or as the attribute of a noun) stands at the 
beginning of the sentence as a casus pendens (or as the subject of a compound 
noun-clause, see § 143 ¢) to indicate a condition, the contingent occurrence of 
which involves a further consequence ; e.g. Gn 9° V7 DINA DIN Da yaw 
yu shedding man’s blood, i.e. if any one sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed; Ex 217%, y 754, Pri74, Jb 4118; so especially if “DD every 
precedes the participle, Gn 415, 1S 31 (2 K 213"), 28 58 (whosoever smiteth), 
1Ch1i& The apodosis is very often introduced by } (wéw apodosis), e.g. 
Ex 127 (with a following perfect consecutive), Nu 352; 1 S 218 nai wrxnbs 
jan 3 Xa} na} when any man offered sacrifice, the priest's servant came, &e. ; 
28 1410 (participle with article); 2241 (where, however, the text is to be 
_ emended in accordance with y 18%) ; 28 238", Pr 23% Keth. ; 29%.—As in the 

instances discussed under u, such sentences are sometimes preceded by a, 
ef. 1S ro!!, 1111, 2 § 228 NAN DD “I and it came to pass, that as many as came, 
&c. [or by mn}, frequentative, Ju 19%°].—On the other hand, njawan) Dn 8”? 


is a mere catchword (equivalent to and as for that which was broken) to call to 
mind the contents of verse 8. 
6. On the use of the participle after the infinitive absolute qin ef, § 113 u. 


Ww 


7. Almost as a rule the participial construction beginning a sentence (like V 


the infinitival constructions according to § 114 r) is continued by means of 
a finite verb with or without }, before which the English construction 


requires us to supply the relative pronoun implied in the participle; thus, 








1 The independent noun-clause here lays stress upon the simultaneous 
occurrence (and consequently the overlapping) of the events far more forcibly 
than could be done by a subordinate expression of time (as e. g. {9233 7%). 
In English it may be represented by scarcely had he finished speaking when... . 
As the above examples show, the apodosis also frequently consists of a noun- 


clause, ‘ 
2 At the same time the preceding 1) still shows that what is announced 


is not merely a future event, but a future event contemporaneous with some- 
thing clse; the case thus entirely differs from the examples given in § 112 ¢, 
where 31] refers to the following participle, while here it belongs properly 
to- the apodosis, before which it is therefore generally placed; see the 
examples. 
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continued by means of a perfect, Is 1417 DIN WY) TB TWD bon DY that made 
the world as a wilderness, and overthrew the cities thereof; 43", Ez 223) 13618 
Pr 217; by a perfect without Waw, Gn 49"; by a simple imperfect (as the 
modus rei repetitae in the present), Is 5%, 468, Pr 78, Jb ae a 2471; by an 
imperfect without Waw, e. g. 1S 2°, Is 58, Pr 214, 19°; by an imperfect oR 
secutive, Gn 2738, 358, 1S 2°, Jer 131° (after several participles) ; ~ TOSS, LOL? + 


C, Tux GoverNMENT OF THE VERB. 


§ 117. The Direct Subordination of the Nown to the Verb 
as Accusative of the Object. The Double Accusative. 
L. Kaila, Zur Syntax des in verbaler Abhiingigkeit stehenden Nomens im alttest. 
Hebr., Helsingfors, 1906. 

@ 1. The simplest way in which a noun is subordinated to a verbal 
form is by the addition of an accusative of the object to a transitive 
verb2 In the absence of case-endings,® this accusative can now be 
recognized only from the context, or by the particle “M8 (NS, before 
suffixes also N&, NN)‘ prefixed to it. The use of this nota accusative 








1 On the parallelism between the external and internal members, which 
appears here and in many other examples of this kind, see the note on § 1147. 

2 The verb in question may either have been originally transitivé, or only 
have become transitive by a modification of its original meaning. Thus the 
vocalization shows that 5M (to have pleasure, usually with 3) to desire, ND (to 
be full of something, also transitive) to fill, were originally intransitive. Cf. 
also such cases as M3 to weep (generally with =o. aby or by, but also to bewail 
with an accusative ; ay) to dwell (usually with 3), but also to inhabit with an 
accusative (cf. further, under w).—The examples are different in which verbs 
of motion such as ND intrare, also aggredi, N¥} egredi (cf. § 116 h above), AW 
redire, Is 528, take an accusative of the aim of the motion, while &)3 according 
to the Old Semitic usage, even takes an accusative of the person (at least 
in poetry, equivalent to -by Nj2 in prose). 

3 On traces of these endings, especially the remains of a former accusative 
ending in a; cf..§ go ¢. 

4 “N& (toneless owing to the following Maqqeph), and NN (with a tone-long 
2, “NS only in Jb 41%), M& or Nis before the light suffixes (on all these forms 
ef. § 1030: the underlying form diz was obscured in Hebrew to 6th, shortened 
to ath before suffixes beginning with a consonant and then modified to “N&, 
whence finally the secondary form NN with the tone), Phoenician MN i.e. 
probably zyyath (for the Phoenician form, ef. G. Hoffmann, Linige phinik. 
Inschriften, Gottingen, 1889, p. 39f.), Punic yth or (according to Euting) pro- 
nounced even as a mere prefixed t, Arabic, before suffixes, “iyyd, Aram. Mods 
It was no doubt originally a substantive, meaning essence, substance, self (like 
the Syriac yath; on the other hand, any connexion with the Hebrew nis, 
Syriac ata, Arabic ’ayat, a sign, must, with Néldeke, ZDMG. xl. 738, be rejected), 
but now united in the construct state with a following noun or suffix stands 
for the pronoun ipse, ai7és. In common use, however (cf. Wilson, ‘The 
particle NN in Hebrew,’ Hebraica, vi. 2, 3, and the precise statistics of the use 


y 
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is, however, somewhat rare in poetry, and even in prose’ it is not 
invariably necessary but is restricted to those cases in which the 
accusative of the object is more closely determined by being a proper 
name, or by having the article, or by a following determinate genitive 
(hence also by the suffixes), or in some other way (see below, ¢), e.g. 
Gn 41 and she bare PPMN Cain; 6, 11 God created YIST n¥) DY NY 
the heaven and the earth (but 2‘ Daw 7) ; 1” and God made N08 
VISD the beast of the earth; 24, 


Rem. 1. The rare occurrence of the nota accusativi in poetic style (e.g. it b 


never occurs in Ex 157-18, Dt 32, Ju 5,18 2, &c., though it is frequent in the 
late Psalms) may be explained from the fact that in this as in other respects 
(ef. § 2 g) poetry represents a somewhat more archaic stage of the language 
than prose. The need of some external means of indicating the accusative 
could only have been felt after the case-endings had become wholly extinct. 
Even then the NX would probably have been used at first to indicate only 
an object placed before the verb (when it followed, it was already sufficiently 
characterized by its position as depending on the verb), or proper names. 
Finally,-however, the nota accusativi became so customary everywhere in prose, 
that even the pronominal object was expressed rather by NN with suffixes 
than by verbal suffixes, even when none of the reasons mentioned under e 
ean be assigned for it; cf. Giesebrecht in ZAW. 1881, p. 258 ff., and the 
statistics of H. Petri, cited above at the head of § 58. Such examples as 


poy ink my apis 553 Gn 62? in the Priestly Code, beside MIN M}yW ddd 
re in the Jahvist, are especially instructive. scoiapamiiee 225°" 

2. As accusatives determined in other ways, we have in the first place to 
eonsider the collectives introduced by bb entirety, without a following article 
or determinate genitive, inasmuch as the meaning of bb includes a deter- 
minative sense, ef. e. g. Gn 121-80, §21, Dt 294, 2 K 259, bane is used absolutely 
in Gn g%, cf. 39°°; similarly, ‘9 is determinate of itself, since it always denotes 
a person, hence MONS quem? e. g. 1s 6°, 37, &e., but never MONS quid? So 
also the relative “WN in the sense of eum qui or quem, &., e.g. 18 168, or id 
quod, Gn o**, &e. Cf. also such examples as Jos 21°, 1S 247°, where WS ns 
is equivalent to the circumstance, that, &e.—Elsewhere DN stands before nouns 


which are determinate in sense, although the article is omitted, which 
according to § 126 his very frequently the case in poetic or otherwise elevated 
style; thus Lv 265, Jos 24145, Is 417 (to distinguish the object from the subject) ; 
504 (with the first of two accusatives, also for the sake of clearness) ; Ez 13%, 
4310, Py 13% (where the D°p'78 are to be regarded as a distinct class) ; Jb.13” 











of MN on p.140 ff.), it has so little force (like the oblique cases avrov, aiTo, 
aitdy, sometimes also ipsius, ipsum, and the Germ. desseiben, &e.) that it merely 
serves to introduce a determinate object ; Dowa NN prop. aitov roy obpardy 


(ef. abrivy Xpvonida, Iliad i. 143) is no stronger than the simple pDvin Toy 


ovpardy. Cf., further, P. Haupt on Pr 184 in his Rainbow Bible, and also in 
the Notes on Esther, p. 191. 
1 Thus, in Dt 33, MN occurs only in verse 9 (twice, with an object preceding 


the verb), in Gn 49 in the blessing of Jacob only in verse 15 with a co-ordinate 
gecond object (consequently farther removed from the verb). Of the thirteen 
instances of MN in the Mé%a‘ inscription, seven stand. directly and four 


indirectly before proper names. 


c 
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(unless, with Beer and others, we read. DN} for “NS}) ; also Ee 77 may be 


a quotation of an ancient maxim. 
d On the other hand NN occurs very seldom in prose before a noun actually 


or apparently undetermined. In 1 S 24° 43 is more closely defined by 
means of the following relative clause; in 2 S 4 p¥ WN refers to Ishbo- 
sheth (as if it were him, who was an innocent man); in 1 K 616 MS pvp 


refers to the particular twenty cubits. In Ex 21% (otherwise in verse 29) 
perhaps the “M& is used in order to avoid the combination wn “iw (as in 
Nu 21° to avoid the cacophony W'S wnan 12 ?)3 in Lv 78 and 2010 the accusa- 
tives are at any rate defined by the context.—In Nu 165 dnd SARS 


probably means even a single one (and then zpso facto a definite one) of them, as also 
in 1S 98 DY Y372 TNS NS may refer to some definite one of the men-servants, 


In Gn 215° we should read nwi3n yay-nys with the Samaritan, since the 
seven lambs have been already mentioned ; ; in Ex 2! translate with Meyer, 
Die Israeliten, p. 79, “Nan the daughter of Levi; in Ex 28° read ong with 
the Samaritan; in Lv 2014 ABNNS is probably a scribal error due to 
NNN) 5 ; ini S 26% read WI ioe the LXX for alas, WY ; ; in2S 5% read 
nIyys ‘as in 1 Ch 14%; in 2 Ss 1516 the “NN is incorrectly inserted from 2c3, 
where it refers to the women already mentioned ; ; in 2S 1838 read nya, 
or omit both “N& and “WS with the LXX and Lucian; ini K 1281 omit “Tis ; 
in 2 K 23?° probably DMiDyy-ns is to be read ; in 2 K 259 the text is See 
In Ez 16%? DNs might refer to the strangers in question; but see Smend on 
the passage. 

€ 3. The pronominal object must be represented by MN with a suffix Gnstead 
of a verbal suffix), when (a) it precedes the verb, e.g. Nu 22%8 my mans 
inn FIMIN) I had slain thee and saved her alive; Gn 7}, Lv 22%, 1S ‘st, Is 43%, 
B71, “Jer 2m, 22, 919; (b) when a suffix is already aMached to the verb, and as 
a rule when a second accusative with } follows, e.g. 2S 15% ins IN and 
he will show me it; Bx 17° J2-NN} ‘ns nvpnd to kill us and our children ; Nu 1652, 

DSse, 25 142° Gre cf, also Dt ‘118, 1516, &e, and Driver on 1 § 5!); (c) after 

an infinitive absolute, see above § 1134 note ; ; (d) after an infinitive con- 
struct, when it is immediately followed by the subject, e.g. Gn 41%, or when 
the combination of a suffix with the infinitive might jead to a misunder- 
standing, e.g. Gn 435 ins "nist sys) lest one should smite him, &c., Where 
Snisa smbad might also mean lest he should smite. 


i 4. The pronominal object is very frequently omitted, when it can be easily 
supplied from the context; so especially the neuter accusative referring to 
something previously mentioned (the English it) after verba sentiendi (yOw) ‘and 


cea -g- Gn 9”, &e., 133) and he told (it); also after }N} to give, Gn 181, 2425 

mpd to take, NIN to bring, DY to lay, Gn 9%, &e., NYID to find, Gn 2183 dics 
A — object is omitted, e.g. in Gn 121%, 2451 (after r mpd. —The omission 
of the plural object is SRR because it leaves an opportunity for 
@ misunderstanding, in Gn 3727 Ds nyo 1 T heard them saying ; perhaps, 
however, we should read Dnyow with the Samaritan. 


& 5. In common formulae the substantival object is also sometimes omitted 





1 According to the ordinary rules of syntax (cf. § 116 ¢) we should translate 
I heard men who said, &. : 
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(an elliptical expression) ; thus e.g. N13 1S 20'8, &e. (see the Lexicon) stands 
for n2 113 like the English to close (se. a bargain) with any one; “W3 to keep 
(se. FIN anger) equivalent to to be resentful, y 103°, &e.; so also WW Jer 35 
(beside WW3) ; NY2 for Dip NW to lift up the voice, Is 37; 5 NWI for Sy NB” 
to lake away any one’s sin (to forgive), Gn 18%!-25, Tg oes nbys to put forth (se. T° 
the hand) equivalent to to reach after something, 2 S 65, wy 1817, 

6. Verba sentiendi may take a second object, generally in the form of a parti- h 
ciple or adjective and necessarily indeterminate, to define more exactly the 
action or state in which the object is perceived, e.g. Nu 1120 nwo yovis) 
33 BYA-NN and Moses heard the people weeping; Gn 71 DTN oN qn thee have 

~ TT Sou Sie ene aa 
I seen righteous. Frequently, however, the second object is expressed by 
a Separate clause. This is especially frequent with TIN to see, e.g. Gn 14 and 
God saw the light, that it was good; Gn 62, 1214, 1300 AOL ex 2d onl Prigzem 
hae Ke 2%, 817; so with yy to know, Ex 327%, 2S 3%, 178 (with two objects) ; 
IR 5* ‘ 

7. In certain instances AN serves apparently to introduce or to emphasize z 
a nominative. This cannot be regarded as a reappearance of the original 
substantival meaning of the NN, since all unquestionable examples of the 


kind belong to the later Books of the Old Testament. They are rather (apart 
from textual errors or other explanations) cases of virtual dependence on an 
implied rerbum regens understood. The constant use of N® to indicate a clause 


goyerned by the verb, necessarily led at length to the use of NN generally as 
a defining particle irrespective of a governing verb. So in the Hebrew of the 
Mishna! (see above, § 3) iN& and ANS are prefixed even to a nominative 
without any special emphasis. 

Naturally the above does not apply to any of the places in which NN is not k 
the nota accusativi, but a preposition (on MN with, cf. § 1034), e.g. Is 5735, 
LS) HR (AVAI-nN) and that, with a bear; “N& here, however, has probably 
_been interpolated from verse 36, where it is wanting); nor the places in 
which the accusative is subordinate to a passive (according to § 121 c) or to 
a verb of wanting as in Jos 22!7 and Neh 9%, see below, 2 In Ez 43%" a'2D 
about governs like a verb, being followed by ANIN, 

Other cases are clearly due to attraction to a following relative pronoun in l 
the accusative (Ez 142, Ze 817; but Hag 25%, to D/N¥DD, must be omitted, 


with the LXX, as a later addition), or the accusative depends on a verbal 
idea, virtually contained in what has gone before, and consequently present 
to the speaker’s mind as governing the accusative. Thus Nu 326 (the verbal 
idea contained in NV) verse 25 is they had to take charge of); in Jos 1744 


5 47) implies i was given up or they gave him; 1 S 261° see where is equivalent 


to search now for; in 2S 11% DjYI ponds is used in the sense of noli aegre 
ferre?; Jer 3653 and he had the brazier before him; in Ke 4° a verb like I esteem 
is mentally supplied before WR NX, On Jos 2217, Neh 9%, see below, aa.— 
Aposiopesis occurs in Dt 11? for not your children (do I mean); still more boldly 
in Ze 77, where either onyow or WYN (Gwyn) is to be supplied. 

Sétting aside a few. undoubtedly corrupt passages® there still remain the 772 


1 Cf. Weiss, MIWDA ne DSW (Vienna, 1867), p. 112. 
2 So also in 1 S 2018 the Qal (2%) is, with Wellhausen, to be read instead 


of the Hiph‘il. 
3 Thus 1 S 2616, where ‘N} is to be read for NN}; 1 K 11%, where at present 


the predicate of the relative clause is wanting ; in 2 K 6 the MN is probably. 
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following examples, in which “NX in the later Hebrew manner (almost in 
the sense of the Latin quod «ttinet ad) introduces a noun with more or Sie 
emphasis, Nu 3%, 539, 358, Ju 20846, Ez 177), 2016, 3510, 443, Neh g}*-*4, Dn oe; 
2 Ch 31!7.—In Ez 477-19 (ef. also 437) it is simplest to emend MN} for “NS, 
according to verse 20. However, even the LXX, who have tadra only in 
verse 18, can hardly have known any other reading than MN ; consequently 
in all these passages MN must be regarded as virtually dependent on some 


governing word, such as ecce (LXX 43" é&paxas), and 47!7# as equivalent to 
thou shalt have as a border, &c. , : 
2 8, Another solecism of the later period is finally the introduction of the 


object by the preposition > (prop. in relation to, in the direction of ), as sometimes 
in Ethiopic! and very commonly in Aramaic.? Less remarkable is this 
looser connexion of the object with a participle, as with bo La 4°, DX 
Nu 10%, Apt y 145!4 (but ef. 1468), TI¥ Nu 251, NYT and mow Jb 12%; 
before the participle Is 119,To introduce an object preceding the finite verb 
4 is employed in Jb 5? (ef. also Dn 113'); also after IN& Ly 198845 INT 
w 12055 ban Ezr 8%, 2 Ch 251°; pan Jb 94; 71a 1 Ch 29° (immediately 
before with an accusative) ; nbdan I Ch 5%; wr4 Ezr 6?!, 1 Ch 2219, 2 Ch 1733; 
mn Gn 45", where, however, read mda with the LXX for nyrdad and take 
no as a dativus commodi ; Oba 1 Ch 16%, 2 Ch 515; 227 2 S 3% py 13511 (verse 10 
with accusative), 13619 ; wan (to bind up) Is 611 (Ez 34% before the verb) ; YT! 
69%; TAD yp 86°; npd Jer 4o?, 2°Chi 23% Pon and nwa 1 Ch 2972; bnd 
2 Ch 28! 4D y 145; IY 1 Ch 16%; MYA Ez 269; MAB y 11619; |] 
Th 19%; PYINT Is 534; IDY 2 Ch 242? (previously accusatives) ; Dy 1S 227 
(but probably nada is to be read); DY (in the connexion 523 awn) 
2 Ch 108 (but verse 9 and 1 K 129 with an accusative) ; NNW Nu 3215, 1 § 2310; 
mw y 7338; nbw Ezr 816, 2 Ch 2!%, 147; WW 1 Ch 2918, 2 Ch 514. 

O 9. Sometimes the verb, on which an accusative of the object really depends, 
is contained only in sense in the verb which apparently governs, e.g. Is 141" 
nm nna-Nd WYDS his prisoners he let not loose nor sent them back to their 
home. Cf. wb 7425 and on this consfructio praegnans in general, see § 119 ff. 


p 2, With the proper accusatives of the object may also be classed 
what is called the internal or absolute object (also named schema etymo- 
logicum or figura etymologica), i.e. the addition of an object in the form 


derived from a text which read the Hiph‘il instead of Spy, In Jer 23°5 
instead of the artificial explanation what a burden (is, do ye ask ?) we should 
read with the LXX and Vulg. NOI CAN ye are the burden. In Ez 10% 
onix} DNV is unintelligible; in 371° read with Hitzig wbx for NN; in 


Hag 2" for DONS read with the LXX na” [or D33‘s ; for the bys ef. 2K 6, 
Jer 151, Ez 369]. ea is : 

1 Dillmann, Grammatik der dthiopischen Sprache, p. 349. ‘ 

* With regard to Biblical Aramaic, see Kautzsch’s Grammatik des Bibl.-Aram., 
p. 151f. In other ways, also, a tendency may be observed in later Hebrew 
to make use of the looser connexion by means of prepositions instead of the 
closer subordination of the noun in the accusative. 
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of a noun derived from the same stem,! e.g. 14° 102 VINE they feared 


a fear (i.e. they were in great fear), Pr 1577; also with the object 
preceding, e.g. La 18 peviny ARON ROM Jerusalem hath sinned a sin; 
with a double accusative (see below, cc), e.g. 1 K 1? AYY NI SVS let 
me, I pray thee, give thee counsel; 48 1.2 


Rem. (a) Strictly speaking the only cases of this kind are those in which 
the verbal idea is supplemented by means of an indeterminate substantive (see 
the examples above). Such a substantive, except in the case of the addition 
of the internal object to denominative verbs (see below), is, like the infinitive 
absolute, never altogether without force, but rather serves like it to strengthen 
the verbal idea. This strengthening is implied in the indeterminateness of 
the internal object, analogous to such exclamations as, this was a man!® 
Hence it is intelligible that some intensifying attribute is very frequently (as 
in Greek usually) added to the internal object, e.g. Gn 2734 np) APYY PPS" 
INOTTY WUD he cried (with) an exceeding great and bitter cry; cf. the Greek 
vooely vdcov Kaxhy, éxdpnoay xapay peyadnv (Matt. 2!) ; magnam pugnare pugnam, 
tutiorem vitam vivere, &e. 

Examples of an internal object after the verb, and without further addition, 
are Ex 225, 2S 1216, Is 242%, 352, 4217, Hz 2515, 2615, 2785, Mic 49, Ze 12, Pr 2126: 
with an intensifying attribute, Gn 2793, Ex 3281, Ju 158, 2 S 1336, 1 K 1° (ef. 
Jon 48, 1 Ch 29°) ; Is 217, 4517, Jon 1, Ze 114, 82¢, Dn 113; along with an object 
proper the internal object occurs with an attribute in Gn 1217, 2S 1315; ef, 
also Is 146, Jon 414.—An internal object without an attribute before the verb : 
Is 2416, Jer 46°, Hb 3°, Jb 2712; with an attribute before the verb : Jer 141”, Ze 15 
(cf. also Gn 308, Jer 2219, 3014, ¥ 139%), Instead of the substantive which 
would naturally be expected, another of kindred meaning is used in Ze 8%, 

(bv) Only in a wider sense can the schema etymologicum be made to include 
cases in which the denominative verb is used in connexion with the noun 
from which it is derived, e. g. Gn 111, g!4, 118, 377, Ez 18%, ¥ 144°, probably also 
Mi 24, or where this substantive, made determinate in some way, follows 
its verb, e.g. Gn 30°”, Nu 251!, 2 K 415, 1314, Is 4517, La 358, 4 and, determinate 
at least in sense, Jer 2216; or precedes it, as in 2 K 216, Is 812, 625, Ze 37; ef. 
also Ex 3°, In both cases the substantive is used, without any special 
emphasis, merely for clearness or as a more convenient way of connecting 
the verb with other members of the sentence. 


8. Verbs which denote speaking (crying out, weeping), or any 
external act, frequently take a direct accusative of the organ or means 
by which the action is performed. In this case, however, the accusa- 
tive must be more closely determined by an attributive adjective or 
a noun in the genitive. This fact shows the close relation between 
these accusatives and the internal objects treated under p, which also, 





1 On a kindred use of the infinitive absolute as an internal object, see above, 
§ 113 w. 

2 Cf, Bovdds Bovdedvey, Iliad x. 147. 

8 The Arab grammarians assign to the indeterminate cases generally an 
intensive sense in many instances; hence the commentators on the Qoran 
usually explain such cases by adding and what...! see § 125 0. 

4 Also in y 134 lest I sleep the sleep of death, Dian is only used pregnantly 
for mea no (cf. Jer 515°), as MIPT¥ Is 33! for nipry 73- On the similar 
use of DOM qbn in y 157, see § 118 


g 


, 


§ 
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according to g, mostly take an intensifying attribute. On the other 
hand, they must not be regarded as adverbial (instrumental) accusa- 
tives, nor are they to be classed with the second (neuter) subjects 
treated below in § 144 /. 

t Examples of the accusative following the verb are binsbip PYINT and I 
cried a loud voice, i.e. with a loud voice, Ez114, 28S 15% (after the proper object, 
Dt 519, 1K 85°) ; f 109? they have spoken unto me py Hw; a tongue of deceit, i.e. 
with a lying tongue; Pr 104 ke becometh poor MDT )D nyy dealing a slack 
hand, ie. who dealeth with a slack hand; ef. the German éine schine Stimme 


singen, to sing a fine voice, eine tiichtige Klinge schlagen, to smite a trusty sword, 
Schlitischuhe laufen, to run skates G.e, to skate), and our fo write a good hand, 


to play ball, &.—Examples of the accusative preceding are ‘Brbbay nin ‘nay 
my mouth shall praise with joyful lips, p 63°; ef. ~ 12°, where a casus instrumenti 
with 2 follows the accusative. 

uw. 4, Many verbs originally intransitive (sometimes even in form; see 
a, note 2) may be used also as transitives, in consequence of a certain 
modification of their original meaning, which has gradually become 
established by usage; ef. e.g. 2") to strive, but also with an accusative 
causam alicuius agere (so even in Is 17, &c.; elsewhere with : of the 
person for whom one strives); 22. absolutely to be able, with an 
accusative to prevatl over any one; }'DM to be inclined and 7¥ to have 

. pleasure (usually with 3), with an accusative to wish for some one or 
something; 13¥ cubare, then in the sense of concumbere, originally 
joined with “DY cum, but quite early also with the accusative, equiva- 
lent to comprimere (feminam), &c. So in 28 13", &c., unless in all 
or some of the passages the preposition NS is intended, e.g. TAN for 
AN; in the earlier passages “DY is the more usual, 

0 Rem. 1. It is certainly difficult to decide whether some verbs, which were 
afterwards used absolutely or joined with prepositions, were not nevertheless 
originally transitive, and consequently it is only the supposed original meaning, 
usually assigned to them in English, which causes them to appear intransi- 
tive.1 In that case there is of course no syntactical peculiarity to be considered, 


and a list of such verbs would at the most be requisite only for practical 
purposes. Moreover, it is also possible that certain verbs were originally in 


use at the same time both as transitive and intransitive, e. g. perhaps vind 
to be clothed along with wr. to put on (a garment). Finally the analogy of 


certain transitives in constant use may have led to intransitives of kindred 
meaning being also united directly with the accusative, so that, in other 
words, whole classes of verbs. came to be regarded in a particular aspect as 
transitives. See below, y. 





1 Thus e.g. nay to reply to (dyelBeoOal tTiva), to answer any one ; MY¥ lo command 
(iubere aliquem) ; TBI to remember ; MP (also with 5) to watt for any one (to 
expect any one) ; “va to bring glad tidings to any one (see the Lexicon) ; FINI 
and }|N3 to commit adultery (adulterare matronam) ; Tay to serve (colere) ; DIY 
to become surety for. .., and many others, s 
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2. The: modification of the original meaning becomes especially evident 70 
when even reflexive conjugations (Niph‘al, Hithpa‘el, &e.) take an accusative 


(cf. § 57, note 2); e.g. NA) to prophesy, Jer 2513; 3D) (prop. to put oneself 
og) to surround, Ju 1977 ; onds to fight, w 109° (where, however, the Qal 
pond should be read ; cf. y 352) ; also ndinn to shave (something) for oneself, 
Num 619; bron to take some one for oneself as a possession, Is 14? ; Saona to 
make some one an object of craft, Gn 3718; Syonn to strip a thing of oneself, Ex 
7230's ayn to bring on oneself the anger of any one, to anger him; iNT to 
consider something, Jb 34714; PIBNI to break something off from oneself, Ex 32°. 
In Gn 34° after WANnNT make ye marriages, read VAN instead of wh. Cf. § 54. 


3. So also it is only owing to a modification of the original meaning of @ 
a verb (except where the expression is incorrect, and perhaps derived from 
the popular language), when sometimes the remoter object (otherwise intro- 


duced by d) is directly subordinated in the form of an accusative suffix, e.g. 
TRU ES 128 AY Dixn did ye fast at all unto me, even to me? as though to say, 
have ye be-fasted me? have ye reached me with your fasting? Still more 
strange is Jb 3118 IN3 7 he (the orphan) grew up to me as to a father ; ef, 
Is 274, 655, Jer 313, and in Aramaic Dn 5°; but AND 2330 ys Jos 15!% is to 
be regarded as a double accusative after a verb of giving, see f. In 1S 2%° read 
bn, fox bbz; in Is 44?', instead of the Niph‘al, read WIN ; in Ez 293 
either yyy is to be read with Olshausen or Dm wy (and previously RY) 
with Smend ; in y 425 NTIS or DTN; in y 55% (where Kénig takes JIN as 
he has given it to thee) we must certainly assume a substantive 3M (= fate ?). 


4. Whole classes of verbs, which, according to v above, are regarded as Yy 
transitive, either on account of their original meaning or (for the sake of 
analogy) by a modification of that meaning, are— 


(a) Verba induendi and exuendt, as viad to put on, Dw to put off a garment, 
vy to put on ornaments, to adorn oneself with (cf. also ANY DYaViD. enclosed 
in gold, Ex 28). Also in poetic expressions such as ¥ 6514 JN¥T O73 wap the 
pastures are clothed with flocks, ef. ~ 10979; 1042 (ADY) 5 65146 (FY), &e.? 

(b) Verba copiae and inopiae (also called verba abundandi and deficiendi), as x 
NID, to be full of something, Ex 817; here, and also frequently elsewhere, 
construed with “NS, and hence evidently with an accusative; Gn 618; 
with a personal object, Ex 15° my lust shall be satisfied upon them; with an 
accusative preceding the verb for the sake of emphasis, e.g. Is 14 your 
hands OD DN are full of blood, cf. Is 222; so also the Niph. Spi>>) to fill- 
oneself with something, e.g. Gn 61, Ex 17 (where the object is connected 
by N&); Is 27%, 64, Pr 31°; YI) to be fructified with, Nu 5%; YAY to swarm 
with, Gin 120-2 Hix’ 728; yay (ya) to. be full ofy Is 1, Jo: 28> Pr 12> 
73 to become strong, to wax mighty in something, Jb 217; YB to overflow 
with something, Pr 3'° (with the object preceding); 3" prop. to descend, 
poetically also to pour down, to overflow with something (cf. in Greek 
mpopéev Vdwp, daxpya oraeav), e.g. La 3% 53) TIA ow nba mine eye runneth 








1 From the idea of covering oneself with something, we might also, if necessary, 
explain Ex 307° DY) IM they shall wash themselves with water ; but the reading 
is simply to be emended to the ordinary D3, 
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down (with) rivers of water; 118, Jer 917, 1317, y 119186; so also yon to run over 
with, to flow with, Jo 418; bry to gush out with, Ser 9!" ; Ft) to drop, to overflow with, 
Ju 54, Jo 4184; 1B to break forth, Ex 9° ; DY to overflow, but also (transitively) 
to overflow with, probably in Ig 10%; 43 to bud with, Pr 108'; so perhaps also 
2) to pass over, to overflow with, Jer 578 ; N¥! 10 go forth with, Am 5%.—Especially 
bold, but still on the analogy of the above examples, is Is 5°, where it is said 
of a vineyard nw maay-7 ny) but it shall come up (it shall be overgrown) with 


briers and thorns; ef. Pr 2431, and still more boldly, Is 3438. sete 
Qa With the opposite idea, IDM to be im want of, to lack, Gn 18%; bow to be 


bereaved of (as though it were to lose), Gn 274°.—In Jos 22'7 even wp-pyAN 


(prop. was there too little for us of .. . ?) as being equivalent to a verbum inopiae 
(=had we too little of .. .?) is construed with an accusative; cf. Neh 9°. 


bb (c) Several verbs of dwelling ; the accusative in this case expresses either the 
place or the thing at which or with which any one tarries; thus Gn 470, p 224 
after IW, ef. § 118g; Ju 517, Is 33! after WW; ¥ 57° after IDW; y 68", 
Pr 82, Is 3316 with 1w ; or even the person (the people) with whom any one 


dwells or is a guest, as y 55, 1205 after 733, Gn 30” after baI, y 6819 with jv, 


cc 5. Two accusatives (usually one of the person and one of the thing) 

are governed by— 
(a) The causative conjugations (Pi'2l, Hiph‘tl, sometimes also Pilpel, 

e.g. D303 Gn 47”, &c.) of verbs which are simply transitive in Qal, 
and hence also of verba induendi and exuendi, &c. (cf. above a and wu, 
and also y, 2), e.g. Ex 33'8 Jaane S? 810, show me, I pray thee, thy 
glory. Thus very frequently Y'T\7 to cause some one to know some- 
thing ; 9 docere aliquem aliquid, &c.; ef. further, Gn 41% in& windy 
wT and he caused him to put on vestures of fine linen (he arrayed 
him in vestures, &c.); cf. in the opposite sense, Gn 37° (both accusa- 
tives after D'YDN introduced by D8); so with xdo to fill, to fill up 
with something, Gn 21", 26", Ex 28°; “IN to gird some one with 
something, ~ 18%; WY to crown, 8°, &c.; IBM to cause some one to 
lack something, y 8°; DNA to feed some one with something, Ex 16; 
NRW to make some one drink something, Gn 19°?*- 

dd (b) Many verbs (even in Qal) which express an influence upon the 
object through some external means. The latter, in this case, is 
attached as a second object. They are especiall y— 


€€ (a) Verbs which express covering, clothing, overlaying, ah Ex 29%, NBY Ex 267, 
&e., MY Ez 1310f., “MY ¥ 5°; cf. also JASN DI Jos 775, &e.; hence also verbs 
which express sowing (i Jud 9%, Is 171, 3028), planting CIs 57), anointing 
(W 45°) with anything. 

(8) Expressions of giving, thus {02 Jos 151° where*the accusative of the 
thing precedes ; endowing, ‘Tat Gn 307; and its opposite laking away, as Yap 
Pr 2275 ; 33 to bless some one with something, Gn 49%, Dt 1514; to give graciously, 
127 Gn 335; to sustain (ive. to support, to maintain, to furnish) with anything, 
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e.g. Gn 2787, py 5114 (JOD); Ju 19% (TYD) ; to do something to one, bps Gn 5015.17, 
1S 2438; ef. also DAP to come to meet any one with something, y 214, DdW to repay 


some one with something (with two accusatives, ¥ 3512, Pr 132), and for the 
accusative of the person cf. ed, xaxds mpatreav twd. In a wider sense we may 
also include such phrases as they hunt every man his brother with a met, Mi 7?3; to 
shoot at one with arrows, y 648 (though this is against the accents) ; Pr 13% seeks 
him early (with) discipline, i.e. chastises him betimes, &c. 


(vy) Expressions of asking some one for something, desiring something from oS 
some one (oxw Dt 14%, 1375) ; answering any one anything (AY Mi 6°, &e. ; 
ef. in the other conjugations 934 VW prop. verbum reddere, with an accusa- 
tive of the person, 1 K 12%, &e., ‘also in the sense of announcing ; sometimes 
also 3937 to declare something to some one, Jb 264, &c., for 5 937) 3 MYN to enjoin 
a person something, Ex 342, Dt 118, 3246, Jer 723, ; ‘ 

(6) Expressions which mean to make, to form, to build something out of some- hh 


thing; in such cases, besides the accusative of the object proper, another 
accusative is used for the material of which the thing is made, e.g. Gn 27 


NTN HD “BY DINAN DyoN nin ayy) and the Lord formed man of the dust 
of the grownd ; so with 4¥° also in 1 K 715; further Ex 383 nyiny nyy poa-55 
all the vessels thereof made he of brass (for another explanation of the accusative 
ning [into brass], linguistically possible but excluded by the context, see 
below, #i with kk); ef. Ex 2518-28, 261.14f.29, 91, 368 1 K 427; with a preceding 
accusative of the material, Ex 25%, 29%, Dt 27° NayO"Ns AIAN minnow DIN 
IM of unhewn stones shalt thou build the altar of the Lord. ey ; : 
(c) Verbs which express making, preparing, forming into anything, 7j 
along with the object proper, take a second accusative of the product, 
e.g. Gn 27° DDYOID ON NYY T will make them (the kids) into savowry 
meat; cf. Gn 68, Ex 261°, 30%, 324, Is 44", Ho 8*, 1 K 18” m2) 
Mad DANTATNNS and he built the stones (into) an altar; cf. 10. So also 
nN, with two accusatives, to bake something ¢nto something, Ex 12*, 
Ly 24°; DY (prop. to set up for something, cf. Gn 277, 28%, wb 30%, 
and similarly 0°. Gn 31”) to change into something, Jos 8*, Is 50°, 
51”, Mi 1’, 4%; with two accusatives of the person (to appoint, 
promote any one to the position of a...), Is 37; {D2 is also used in 
the same sense with two accusatives, Gn 17°, and NW x K 11; as 
a rule, however, the description of the office, and also frequently of 
the product, is introduced by D to, § 119 ¢; also NW to make a thing 
so and so (Is 5°, 26’; with a personal object, y 217, 91°); TWH) to 
make dark, Am 5°. Of the same class also are instances like J b 28? 
AVAN pay jas a stone they smelt into brass; 1 K 11 (wy DW Apap 
pyp and rent tt (the garment) into twelve pieces; cf. Is 37”, accusa- 
tive of the product before the object proper, after nixwinp to lay waste. 





1 Cf. a very pregnant expression of this kind in y 211% pw tonvin ‘3D for 
thou shalt make them (as) a neck, i.e. thou shalt cause them to turn their necks (backs) 
to me; similarly py 184! (2 S 224, Ex 2327); yy » nPny ‘asks thou hast given 
mine enemies unto me as a back; ef. Jer 1817. 
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On a second object with verba sentiendi (as YT to know something to 
be something, Ec 7”; O81 to see, find to be, Gn 7*; AWN to esteem one 
to be something, Is 53*, elsewhere always construed with or 2), cf. h. 
kk Rem. At first sight some of the examples given above appear to be identical 
in character with those treated under hh; thus it is possible, e.g. in 1 K 18%, 


by a translation which equally suits the sense, he built from the stones an altar, 
to explain M2}) as the nearer object and D'JINI NS as an accusative of the 


material, and the construction would then be exactly the same as in Dt 276. 
In reality, however, the fundamental idea is by no means the same. Not 
that in the living language an accusative of the material in the one case, and 
in the other an accusative of the product were consciously distinguished. As 
Driver (Tenses, § 195) rightly observes, the remoter accusative in both cases 
is, strictly speaking, in apposition to the nearer. This is especially evident 
in such examples as Ex 207 thou shalt not build them (the stones of the altar) 
NA as hewn stones, cf. also Gn 1%, The main point is, which of the two 


accusatives, as being primarily affected (or aimed at) by the action, is to be 
made the more prominent; and on this point neither the position of the 
words (the nearer object, mostly determinate, as a rule follows immediately 
after the verb), nor even the context admits of much doubt. Thus in 1 K 1882 
the treatment of the stones is the primary object in view, the erection of the 
altar for which they were intended ig the secondary; in Dt 2476 the case 
igs reversed. 

li (d) Finally, the second accusative sometimes more closely deter- 
mines the nearer object by indicating the part or member specially 
affected by the action,’ e. g. p 3° for thow hast smitten all mine enemies 
ya) (as to) the cheek bone, equivalent to wpon the cheek bone ; cf. Gn 377! 
let ws not smite him 2} in the life, i.e. let us not kill him; Dt 22°) 
28 37; also with MY Gn 3%; with MY Jer 2%; in poetry the object 
specially concerned is, by a bold construction, even placed first, Dt 33" 
(with 7M), 


§ 118. The Looser Subordination of the Accusative to the Verb. 


@ 1. The various forms of the looser subordination of a noun to the 
verb are distinguished from the different kinds of the accusative 
of the object (§ 117) by their specifying not the persons or things 
directly affected by the action, but some more immediate cirewmstance 
under which an action or an event takes place. Of such circumstances 
the most common are those of place, time, measure, cause, and finally 
the manner of performing the action. These nearer definitions are, as 
a rule, placed after the verb; they may, however, also precede it. 

6: Rem. That the cases thus loosely subordinated to the verb are to be 


regarded as accusatives is seen first from the fact that in certain instances the 
nota accusativi (NX) is prefixed; secondly from the fact that in one form of 





a 


1 Analogous to this is the oxjjpa Kad’ 6dov kal eard pépos in Greek epic poetry 
@. 3. Toloy oe Eros puye Epkos dddvTwv. ; 
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the casus loci a termination (hss) is ernployed, in which (according to § go c) 


the old accusatival ending is preserved ; and finally from the consistency 
with which classical Arabic puts these nearer definitions in the accusative 
(which may be recognized by its form) even under circumstances in which 
one would be rather inclined to expect a nominative in apposition. 

The relation subsisting between the circumstantial accusative and the ¢ 
accusative of the object is especially apparent when the former (as e.g. in 
a statement of the goal after a verb of motion) is immediately connected 
with its verb. But even the more loosely connected circumstantial defini- 
tions are certainly to be regarded as originally objects of a governing word 
habitually omitted, only that the consciousness of this closer government 
was at Jength lost, and the accusative more and more acquired an indepen- 
dent value asa casus adverbialis. 


2. The accusative serves to define more precisely the place (accus. 
loci), either (a) in answer to the question whither ? after verbs of 
motion,’ or (0) in answer to the question where ? after verbs of being, 
dwelling, resting, &c. (but also after transitive verbs, see the examples), 
or finally (c) to define more precisely the eatent in space, in answer to 
the question how far? how high ? how much ?, &c. 


Instead of the simple accusative, the locative (see above, § 90¢)? is fre- € 
quently found in the cases mentioned under / (sometimes also in those under 


g) or the preposition aby ;2 especially before persons as the aim of the move- 
ment, or 2, usually, to express being at a place. 

Examples of (a): nwa N¥) let us go out into the field, 1S 204; ef. Gn 27%, 314, af 

Jb 297; WWIA n255 to go to Tarshish, 2 Ch 20%; cf. Gn rol, 13°, 2477, 2678, 3171, 
Ex 4°, 172°, Ju ees 2K 1119, Na 1° (?), ¥134?; with npd Nu 2314; with {N) Jos 6; 
with the accus. loci emphatically preceding (cf. Driver on 1S 5%), 1 K 2%, 
Is 231%, Jer 229, 20%, 325; with Nia (in the sense of aggredi, equivalent to Nj2 
eo, ef. § 117 a, note 2) the personal aim also is poetically added in the 
accusative, Ez 321!, 3811, Pr 10%, 28%, Jb 1521, 2072; but in the last passage it is 
better taken as an accusative of the object (cf. the German einen ankommen, 
tiberkommen). See also Nu10% (where 33v can hardly be transitive) ; Ju11”, 
18 13” (where, however, “Dy has probably fallen out after Se ; So 
Strack).—Finally, cf. also the use of Ws for nay te 4 TWN uhither, Nu 
1327,—The accus. loci occurs after a passive, e.g. Gn 12), 

Examples of (0): Gn 381 remain a widow Pas Ta in thy father’s house ; ef. g 
Gn 24%, 18 175, 2 S 28%, Is 3°, Hos 12°, Mi6™, 2Ch Boe0 baka nne in the tent — 
door, Gn 18149, ro", and frequently. As observed by Driver on 158 2%, 
accusatives of this kind are almost without exception (but cf. 1 K 8%, Is 16’, 


287, 2Ch 33°) connected with a noun in the genitive. In all the above 
examples, however, the accusative may have been preferred to the natural 


construction with 2 (which is not rare even with n’A and nnB) for euphoniec 
reasons, in order to avoid the combination of such sounds as /23 and ” D2; 


ef., moreover, Gn 214, 416, Ex 18°, Lv 6° (Maran instead of the usual AND 





1 So commonly in Sanskrit; in Greek only poetically, e.g. Iliad i. 317 
xvion 8 obpavov ixev; in Latin, e.g. rus tre, Romam proficisct. 

2 Hence e. g. in 18 976 the Masora requires 11311 instead of the K%h. #311, 

8 So in Ju 19! for 7 MYA"NS the better reading is ran, 
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Ex 2918, &.); Dt 1219, 128 16, 1 K 78, Pr 83, 9'4. On Is 1° see § 1167; on 
av), with the accus. loci, see § 117 0b. On the other hand, in Dt 63, according 
to the LXX, a verb of giving has dropped out before PS. 

h Examples of (c): Gn 7% fifteen cubits upward did the waters prevail ; 
Gn 31°, 4140 150 bas NDDI Pl only in the throne will I be greater than thou ; 
Dt 129 we went (through) all that great and terrible wilderness; cf. Jb 29%. Of the 
same kind also are such cases as Ex 1616 (according to the number of your persons, 


for which elsewhere p00 is used); 1 S 6* (with the accus. preceding) ; 


68, 2 S 212, Jb 15.—A statement of weight is put in the accusative in 
2S 14%. 


j 3. The accusative is employed to determine more precisely the time 
(accus. temporis), (a) in answer to the question when ? e.g. DVI the 
day, i.e. on the day (in question), at that time, but also on this day, 
i.e. to-day, or finally by day, equivalent to oi, like ay at evening, 
nbs noctu, spa in the morning, early, v 5%, &c., pyiny at noonday, 
wv g1®; TOS DW on one and the same day, Gn 27°; NW in sleep, p 1277; 
pyyy Msp nnn (Q¢ré ‘N2) at the beginning of barley harvest, 25 20°; 
in stating a date, Gn 11", 14‘ in the thirteenth year. 

i: (0) In answer to the question how long? e.g. Gn 3”, &., mrd3 
0 all the days of thy life; 74 forty days and forty nights; 77, 14%, 
15), 21%, 291, Ex 20° (for sia days); 23%, 3175 pypbiy for ever, 
1 K 8%; also with the accusative made determinate, Ex 137 NY2U NS 
D1 throughout the seven days in question, mentioned immediately 
before; cf. Ju 14”, Dt 9”. 

] 4. The accusative is sometimes used of abstract ideas to state the 
reason (accus. causae), e.g. Is 7” thou shalt not come thither soy ney 
for fear of briers. 

m 5. Finally the accusative is used very variously (as an accus, 
adverbialis in the narrower sense), in order to describe more precisely 
the manner in which an action or state takes place. In English such 
accusatives are mostly rendered by zn, with, as, in the form or manner 
of ..., according to, in relation to, with regard to. For more 
convenient classification we may distinguish them as— 

nm (a) Adjectives expressing state, placed after the verb to describe more ac- 
curately some bodily or other external condition, e. g. Is 20? walking AN" niny 
naked and barefoot; cf. verse 3, $71, Gn 15%, 3338 (ODv), Ju &4, Mi 18, y 1078 (but 
in 15* DDH is rather a substantive directly dependent on qin = he that walketh 
in uprightness ; cf. § 117 7, note); Jb 30%.° After an accusative, e.g. Dt 1518; 


to specify some mental state, e.g. Gn 37% (Oax).— Before the verb (and then 
with a certain emphasis), Am 216 Jb 121, Fe 514; Lv 20%, Jb 19%, 2719, 3126 
? 





* In p 217 7)'] is not to be taken as an accus, loci (on the way), but as an accus, 
of respect (with regard to the way) ; see below, m. : 
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(unless 7p. be a substantive); Ru 17 (nbn parallel with the adverb BP"). 


In Mi 2” the text is clearly corrupt. 
Those examples are especially instructive in which the adjective expressing Q 
a state, although referring to several, is nevertheless used in the singular, 


é.g. Jb 2410 abn piny naked, i.e. in the condition of one naked, they go about; 


ef. verse 7 and 12/7. In Is 204 the singular occurs after a plural object, and 
in Is 47° the masc. after the 2nd sing. fem. imperative, which clearly proves 
that the term expressing the state is not conceived as being in apposition, 
but as an indeclinable adverb. 


(0) Participles, again either after the verb, Nu 162", Jer 227, 437, y 73, Jb 245, P 
Ct 28, or before it, Gn 4911, Is 5719, Ez 36%, y 56%, g2!4, Pr 20l4; cf. also the 
substantival use of the participles Niph‘al nin in a fearful manner (W 13914) 
and nindD? in a wonderful manner, Jb 37°, Dn 8%4,—Also participles in con- 
nexion with genitives, as FDOND Gn 3° (cf. also nXa 1 K 148), are to be 


regarded as expressing a state and not as being in apposition, since in the 
latter case they would have to take the article.—In 2 S 13%, 1 K 77 and Hb 21° 
the explicative Waw (equivalent to and that too) is also prefixed to the 


participle. In y 694 for Srv read bna.—On R Kora° fa Ke 108-10) Magi: 
ef. the note on § 131 h. ; 

(c) Substantives! in the most varied relations: thus, as describing an qd 
external state, e.g. Mi 28 min 320N xdy neither shall ye walk haughtily (as 
opposed to ninw Is 6014) ; Ly 6° (accus. before the verb =as wnleavened cakes), 
Dt 2°, 411, Ju 574, Is 572, Pr 71°, Jb 3126, La 19; as stating the position of a 
disease, 1 K 157 he was diseased poy in his feet (2 Ch 1612 yy), analogous 
to the cases discussed in § 117 u and § 121 d(d); as describing a spiritual, 
mental, or moral state, e.g. Nu 3214, Jos 9? (THAN NB with one accord, 1 K 2218; 
ef. Ex 243, Zp 3°), 1 S 1582, 2 S 238, Is 418 (unless pibys is adjectival, and the 
passage is to be explained as in n); Jer 31", Ho 12", 145, y 56%, 58%, 758, Pr 319, 
Jb 16°, La 19; Lv 19! &., in the expression Pan 20 to go wp and down as 
a tale-bearer; also nos unawares, Gn. 3475, Ez 30°; pwn uprightly, py 587, 758 
(in both places before the verb); as stating the age, e.g. 1 S 2°° (if the text be 
right) DIN ans they shall die as men, i.e. in the prime of life; cf. 1 S 238 
(7Y3), Is 65%, and Gn 1516; as specifying a number more accurately, Dt 4°, 
rS 131%, 2K 52, Jer 318 [in Jer 1319 ody wholly (?) is corrupt; read nde mp3 
with LXX for /y N99] 3 as stating the consequence of the action, Ly 1538, &e. 

The description of the external or internal state may follow, in poetry, in 7” 
the form of a comparison with some well-known class, e.g. Is 21° MN SIP 
and he cried as a lion; cf. y 224, Is 2218 (FA9D like a ball) ; Is 24%, Ze 28, y rn 
(unless 7}B¥ be vocative) ; 58°? (unless the force of the preceding 3 is carried 
on, as in y go*) ; ¥ 144", Jb 24° (D°N1B, before the verb) ; 417 shut up together 
as with a close seal.? : 


6. To the expressions describing a state belong finally those nouns § 
which are introduced by the comparative particle 3,* since the 3 is to 





1 Cf. above, § 100¢, on certain substantives which have completely become 
adverbs; and § 113% and k on the adverbial use of the infinitive absolute. 

2 It is, as a matter of fact, permissible to speak of the above examples as 
comparatio decurtata, but it must not be assumed that the comparative particle 
3, which is otherwise regularly prefixed (see s), has actually dropped out. 


3 On the use of 5 as a prefix, cf. § 102 ¢. 
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be regarded as originally a substantive ' in the sense of amount, kind 
(instar), standing in the accusative (so that ? is equivalent to as 

a kind of, after the manner of, according to), while the following noun 
represents a genitive governed by the 2. From this, which is the 
proper meaning of the 3, may be explained its power of representing 
a great many pregnant relations, which in English can only be 
rendered by the help of prepositions. Thus the comparison may 
refer to— 

t (a) The place, e.g. Is. 57 DIDI after the manner of, i.e. as im their pasture ; 
23) as (it is said) in the song of the harlot; 2871, 297 pions as in a dream. 

a (bv) The time, especially in the combination DVD after the manner of the day, 
equivalent to as in the day, Is 98, Ho 2°; 39D asin ‘the days of ..., 18 519, Ho 22”, 
9°, 1210, Am 9!1; cf. moreover, Ly 221%, Ju 20%, Is 17°, Jb ae 29%, and the 
éxpressions nia py as day by day=as in the former days, 1 S 181°; pyba pybs 
as at other times, 18 310, &e. 3 nyw2 nwa as in former years, 2 K 144; ef. § 123.¢ 
Of a different character is the use ‘of 3D as a simple particle of time, e.g. 
Gn 1819 73M NYD at this time (not about the time), when it lives again, i.e. at the. 
end of a year; “an nya to-morrow at this time; cf. Is 235, and the frequent 
connexion of 5 with the infinitive construct to express a definite time (in the 
sense of a pluperfect), Gn 1214, 2754, Ex 9”, &e. 

VU (c) The person, e.g. Gn 34% ania he deal with our sister as with a harlot? 

2) (a) The thing, e.g. Is 1014, y 337, Jb 28° WWD as a fire, i.e. as it were by fire 
(ef. Is 125 933 as with lye); Jb 2978 WD as for the rain (they waited for me) ; 
Jb 3814 (as in a garment); 38°%° JaND as to stone (the waters are solidified in 
freezing). 

@ Rem. According to the earlier grammarians, 5 is sometimes used pleonas- 
tically, i.e. not to indicate a similarity (as in Lv 145° as it were, i.e. Seay 
like), Due sel 2 introduce the predicate ss eel e.g. Neh 7? for he 


is of course out of the canons At the ae a Kaph veritatis can only be 
admitted in the sense that the comparison is sometimes introduced by 3 with 


a certain emphasis (equivalent to im every respect like); thus nis VANS in 


Neh 72 means simply of the nature of a faithful man, i.e. as only a faithful man 
can be; ef. Nu 111, Is 17, 138, Ho 44, 51°, Ob 11, Jb 24)4) 277) Via 120224 salso 
DYN in such passages as y 105} yea, ue few; but e. g. in i 1° only just, a very 
small... 





1 Schwabe e) nach seinem Wesen und Gebrauch im alttestam. Kanon gewtrdigt, 
Halle, 1883) contests this explanation (which is defended especially by 
Fleischer and is certainly indisputable). He, with Gesenius and Ewald, 
places 3 as a preposition on the same footing as a and 2; and believes it to be 
pr obably connected with the stem }}3 as well as with >) and j3. The above 
view of 2 as a substantive of course does not imply that the language as we 
have it is still in every case conscious of the substantival meaning.—On 2 in 
numerical statements, in the sense of about, nearly, see the Lexicon. 

2 It would be soeeiier unsuitable here also (see above, note 2 on r) to 
assume a loss of the preposition. Such examples as Is 128 (NIWNIDD and 


nbnA23), Ly 26%7 (3E1D3) are to be explained from the fact that here the 
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§ 119. The Subordination of Nowns to the Verb by means 
of Prepositions. 

1. In general. As is the case with regard to the looser subordina- 
tion of nouns to the verbal idea (§ 118), so also their subordination 
by means of prepositions is used to represent the more immediate 
circumstances (of place, time, cause, purpose, measure, association, or 
separation) under which an action or event is accomplished. In the 
case of most prepositions some idea of a relation of space underlies 
the construction, which then, in a wider sense, is extended to the 
ideas of time, motive, or other relations conceived by the mind. 

On the origin of the prepositions and the original case-relation in which 
they stand to the nouns governed by them, ef. § Io1, where a list of the 
prepositions is given with their original meanings. Cf. also § 102 on the 
prefixes, and § 103 on the union of prepositions with suffixes, 

2. A not unimportant part is played in Hebrew by the compounding 
of prepositions to represent more accurately the relations of place, 
which either precede or follow the action. In the former case “]9, 
and in the latter (which is not so frequent) “PN occurs before other 
prepositions of place; cf. e.g, Am 7® the Lord took me {887 “OND 
From behind the flock; 2 K 9" turn thee “INN-PN to behind me, i.e. turn 
thee behind me; “DY, NX from being with ..., as in French de chez, 
Papreés quelqu'un.’ For further examples, see c. 


Rem. 1. We must not regard as combined prepositions in the above sense 
either those substantives which have become prepositions only by their union 
with prefixes, as y905 before, “JED , ry on account of (but e.g. ‘BBD Strom 
before, Gn 4'6, &., is such a compound) ; nor adverbs, which are also formed by 
combining words which were originally substantives (also used as preposi- 
tions) with prepositions, as PIN without, NNN in the sense of below,? by 





preposition and substantive had already become simply one word before the 2 
was prefixed. We find also by Is 59'8%, 637, w 11914, and 2 Ch 321°; cf. 
Driver on 1 S 1414 (*¥YM25), where the text is wholly corrupt. 

1 In other cases French, as well as English and German, can only emphasize 
one of the two combined ideas; thus, such expressions as il prend le chapeau 
sur la table, German and English er nimmt den Hut vom Tisch, he takes his hat 
from the table, all regard the action from one point of view only; the Hebrew 
here brings out both aspects of it by means of ~by19 from upon, ef. e.g. Is 6°. 

2 Hence not to be confounded with NMA from under, in such examples as 
Pr 2227, which is a real compound preposition. In the above-mentioned 
adverbs also the “}1) was originally by no means pleonastic ; NAM denotes 


properly the locality, regarded primarily as a place from beneath which some- 
thing proceeds, and so on. This original sense of the “}1D, however, has 


become so much obscured by its regular combination with words of place to 
form independent adverbs, that it is even prefixed (evidently only on the 


analogy of such common adyerbs as “7D, nn) in eases where it is really 
inadmissible, owing to the meaning of the adverb, e.g. in "1yP29, 12519 


a 


b 


C 
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above (so also in Gn 273%, 49%, not from above). These adverbs of place, 
however, may become prepositions by the addition of 3; e.g. 3 ViNid outside 
as regards ..., i.e. outside of something, in 1 K 2118 even after a transitive verb 
of motion ; 5 nnad below as regards ..., i.e. under something (cf. nny 
until they came under. . Seis UPS 5 by over something, &e. ; 72) prop. in 
separation ; “1D 325 in separation from, i.e. apart from, besides. Only rarely in 
such a case is the D omitted for the sake of brevity, e.g. Jb 26° DW) nna 
beneath the waters ; Neh 328 (-byn). ; 
d 2. Real combinations of prepositions (each retaining its full force) occur— 
(a) With 1), in TAS, “VND (see above) from behind something; NNID 
and Dy) from with (see above) ; }*D%D or ND from between something (with 
motion in either direction, see e. g. Gn 49°) ; 051 from before (see above) ; 
sometimes also Syn Lv 58, &c.; by from upon, i.e. of from; nna away 
from under (see footnote 2 on Pp- 377): — 
€  (v) With ~dy, in “aMNHbys to venind, Misvavdyy to detween sD mandy forth 
between 2 K 1115; D vinx forth without, i. e. out in front of, Nu 5°; nnanbs 
down under.1—In Jb Be the two prepositions of motion are combined in 
a peculiarly pregnant construction, prs by (he goes thither and takes it) 
out of the thorns, i.e. he taketh it even out of the thorns, but the text is hardly 


correct, 

38 3. A general view of the union of certain verbs, or whole classes 
of verbs, with particular prepositions, especially in explanation of 
certain idioms and pregnant expressions.” 


g (a) ~by (*dxy)8 towards, properly an expression of motion or at least direction 
towards something (either in the sense of up to=1P, or into=in->w), is used 


after verbs not only in answer to the question whither? but by a specially 
pregnant construction, in answer to the question where? e.g. Jer 411? they 





without, ef. also such examples as ‘ban, Sap ; 72310 , DwND (there), &e. Since 
a “1 is not usually repeated after “tabn, it appears as if sadn by a trans- 
position of the “}1) stood for the usual “yD Sab. In reality, however, the 
preposition which forms the adverb into a preposition is omitted here, as in 
Syn. nnan, without a following 5 (see above). Properly sabn has a purely 
adverbial meaning =taken by itself, like Syn ndyapn (Syriac men Teel) above 
(adv.), as distinguished from > Syia1 or S-byn ‘(Syriac le‘@l men), over, upon 
something.— Also -1195 from ... onward is not for Gms, but the 5 serves merely 
(just like the Latin usque in usque a, usque ad, usque ex) to indicate expressly 
the starting-point, as an exact terminus a quo (of place or time). 

1 Also in 1 § 215 NNADN by a pregnant construction is virtually dependent 
on the idea of coming into, contained in the preceding “}'®, 

* A summary of all the relations and senses in which a preposition may be 
used, belongs not to the Grammar but to the Lexicon. 

° Cf. Mitchell, ‘The preposition ¢,’ in the Journal of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, 1838, p. 143 ff., and especially A. Noordtzij, Het 
hebreeuwsche voorzetsel Oe, Leiden, 1896, a thorough examination of its uses, 
and especially of the relation between wb and aby 
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Sound him ‘DD ppb by the great waters; cf. Dt 16%, 1 K 1329 and a still 
more remarkable instance in §20 pvpyin-by qnaw pipn- bx. This combina- 
tion of two different ideas, of motion ¢o a place and being or acting in the place 
(very plainly seen in Dt 16° but to the place which the Lord thy God shall choose... 
shalt thou bring thine offering and there shalt thou sacrifice, &c.), is the same 
as the Greek use of eis, és for év, the Latin in potestatem, in amicitiam ditionemque 
esse, manere (Cic. Verr. 5, 38; Div. 2,14, &c.); cf. also the common German 
expressions 2u Hause, zu Leipzig sein, zu Bette liegen, &c. 

(0) 3.1 Underlying the very various uses of this preposition is either the 
idea of being or moving within some definite region, or some sphere of space 
or time (with the infinitive, a simultaneous action, &c.), or else the idea of 
Jastening on something, close connexion with something (also in a metaphorical 
sense, following some kind of pattern, e.g. the advice or command of some 
one ’B 7273, ’B N¥Y3, or in a comparison, as in Gn 1% 3A WAY in 
our image, after our likeness ; cf. 127, 51-8), or finally the idea of relying or depend- 
ing upon . .., or even of merely striking or towching something. 

Thus the use of 2 is explained— 

(1) In the sense of among (in the domain of), e.g. Mi 7? SS DIND Wr 

DA TT ak 
there is none upright among men; in the sense of consisting of, in specifying the 
constituents of a collective idea, e.g. Gn 7% and all flesh died... im (=con- 
sisting of) fowl, &c. 817, 91°, Ho 43. Also after ideas of appearing, manifesting 
oneself, representing, being, in the sense of as, in the capacity of (prop. in the 
sphere, after the manner of, see above), consisting of ..., tanquam, the 3 essentiae 
of the earlier grammarians, corresponding to the Greek év, the Latin in,? and 
the French en, e. g. Ex 63 I appeared unto Abraham... Iw ya as El Shaddai ; 
Jo 238 TANI NN) but he ts (manifests himself as) one, i.e. he remains always 
the same; Dt 268, 256 DY NDA in the condition of being few, cf. 10%? to the 
number of seventy; Is 401, ¥ 397.—Cf. also such examples as Ex 184 (¥ 352, 146°) 
“VIVA as my help; Dt 2614 being unclean ; Is 2816 in Sion (i.e. I make Sion a foun- 
dation) ; Ez 204! as a sweet savour; Pr 3%, perhaps also Ex 3? in (i.e. as) a flame 

- of fire; Is 66% with Ge. like) fire; w 3178, 3420 (1024). For the origin of all 
these forms of expression y 54° is especially instructive, since WD) Hoa IN 
is not meant to refer to the Lord as belonging to the pad , but only to ascribe 
to him a similar character, i.e. the Lord is one who upholds my soul; so also 
¥ 998, 1187, Ju 11° [the plur. as in § 124 9-7].3—Cf. Gesenius, Thes. Linguae 
Hebr., i. 174f., and Delitzsch on 352. 

(2) To introduce the object after transitive verbs, which denote touching, 
striking, reaching to (thus to some extent a fastening on, see above) something, 
in English sometimes rendered by al, on, &., and in German generally by 
compounds with an, e. g. anfassen = 2 Ok, anriihren = 2 32, &e. Tothe same 
category belongs also the construction of verbs denoting authority (adn, byin, 
wad, NT}, the last prop. to tread on...) with 3, inasmuch as the exercise of 


the authority is regarded as a laying hold of the person ruled; so also, the 
introduction of the object by A after certain verba dicendi, or when the mental 


action is to be represented as extending to some one or something: e.g. 


1 Cf. Wandel, De particulae Hebr. 3 indole, vi, usu, Jena, 1875. 


2 e.g. res in praeda captae, i.e. things taken as spoil; see Nagelsbach, Laf. 
Stilistik, § 123%. On the Hebrew 5 essentiae, see Hausehild in the Feslschrift eur 


Einweihung des Goethegymn. Frankf. a. M. 1897, p. 163. , 
3 Other instances formerly cited here (Is 264, ¥ 55!°, where 2 is used before 


the subject) as well as y 68° py MA Jah is his name, are ‘textually very 
uncertain. Cf, Cheyne, SBOT. Isaiah, p. 173, on Is 264, 


h 


k 
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=] NP to call on some one, a yaw) turare per aliquem, 3 byw to enquire of some 
one. Again, 1 AN) to look upon, 2 yow to hearken to (but ef, also m), generally 
with the secondary idea of participation, or of the pleasure with which one 
sees or hears anything, especially pleasure at the misfortunes of others, 
hence 2 MN) to see his desire on any one or anything; cf. however, Gn 2118 let me 


not look ’ upon the death of the child; 1 S 61° because they had looked [irreverently] at 
the ark of the Lord. 


Closely related to this is the use of 2: 
1 (3) To introduce the person or thing, which is the object of a mental act, 
e.g. 2 NON to trust in (to cleave trustingly to) somebody or something ; 
ra nvoa to have confidence in...; 2 now to rejoice in or at something, &e. ; 2) 727 
to speak of (about) some one or something, Dt 67, 1S 198, &e. 
9 (4) The idea of an action as extending to something, with at the same time 
the secondary idea of participation in something, underlies finally the 


partitive use of 3, ¢8 - 2 228 to share in eating something, Ex 1248*-, Ly 224; 

also simply to eat, to taste of something, Ju 13/6, Jb 2125; so also 2 an to eat of, 
and 3 nny 2 to drink of something, Pr 9°; 2 you to hear a whisper of something, 
Jb 2614 ; 2 N¥ID they found remaining of her only. Wepi2nBuigres 2 nw) to bear 


a share of something, Nu 1127, Ez 18%, Jb 735. ve also 3 pon to ‘give a share of 
something, Jb 3917; 1 133 to do building to, Neh 4%. 


7’ (5) With the idea of touching, striking against anything is naturally connected 
that of proximity and vicinity near, and further that of association with 


something; cf. Gn 94 Waa with the life thereof; 1514, 3.211 spa with my staff. 
Sometimes 2 combined “with a verb of motion (fo come with something), 


expresses the idea of bringing, e.g. Jus! Samson visited his wife with a kid, 
i.e. he brought her a kid; Dt 235, y 6618, 1 Ch 1519, 168. 


O_ (6) From the idea of connexion with something, being accompanied by 
something (see 7), is developed, finally, the instrumental use of 3, which 


represents the means or instrument (or even the personal agent), as some- 
thing with which one has associated himself in order to perform an action ; 


ef. Mi 434 pavia they smite with the rod; Is 10%4; w 1880 ya by thee (so also 44°, 
parallel with TOY) ; ; Is 1084, Ho 17, ral sek Ae a Tay to labour by means of 
some one, i.e. to cause him to labour at it, Ex 14, &e. 
to introduce the means or the author, see § 12atf. 

PP A variety of the 2 instrumenti is 2 pretit (the price being considered as the 
means of acquiring a thing), ef. Gn 239, 2918 om) ; 4230'5- 33 940 (nNta on 
this condition) ; 3778; also, in a wider sense, Gn 18% 2 for the sake of; 1 S 33. 

Y Rem. The use of A instrumenti to introduce the object is peculiar in such 


On 2 with the passive 


expressions as p 4420 and thou coveredst over us mysp¥a with the shadow of death ; 
Jb 1610 Diya by YA they have opened wide their mouth against me (prop. have 
made an opening ‘with “their mouth) ; ep. py 228, Ex 7% he lifted up TODD the rod ; 
Ly 16 13M and *)¥ followed by 2; Jos 818, La 117. Analogous to some 


English expressions we find both to gnash the teeth, w 3516, and to gnash with the 
teeth Jb 16°; to wink the eye, Pr 1019, and to wink Bes the eye, Pr 61°; shake the 
head, wy 228, and to shake with the head, Jer 1816, Jb 164.—In all these instances 








1 To be distinguished from 2 ; nny = to drink from (a cup, &., Gn 445, Am 6°), 
as in Arabic and Aramaic (Dn 5”). Of. algo év moTnplows (on Anab. vi. 1, 4), 


ey xpuodpac nivey (3 Ezr 3°), venenum in auro bibitur, Seneca, Thyestes 4 53, 
and the French botre dans ume tasse. 
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the verb (intransitive) construed with 2 has a greater independence, and 


consequently more emphasis than the verb construed with a direct accusa- 
tive ; the latter conveys a sort of necessary specification of the action, while 
the noun introduced by 3 is used rather as a merely adverbial complement, 


An instructive example of this is bin {D2 vocem emittere, to utter a voice, also to 
thunder, while in ‘ipa 1D2 p 467 (68%, Jer 128), jN) has an independent sense 
=he thundered with his voice (i.e. mightily). 

(c) Dt to, a very general expression of direction towards anything, is used to 7” 
represent the most varied relations of an action or state with regard to a person 
or thing. On the use of D as a periphrasis for the genetivus possessoris or auctoris 
(the idea of belonging to), see § 129; on 5 with the passive, to introduce the 
author or the cause, see § 121 f; on 5 in a purely local sense (e.g. q5 
at thy right hand, prop. towards thy right hand) , or temporal (e. g. 3195 at outa 
&c.) or distributive, see the Lexicon, “Ee 

The following uses of 5 properly belong to the government of the verb : 

(1) As a nola dativi? to introduce the remoter object; also § 


(2) To introduce the dativus commodi. This dativus commodi (or incommodi, 
e. g. Ez 3711) is used—especially in colloquial language and in later style— 


in the form of a pronoun with ), as an apparently pleonastic dativus ethicus, 


with many verbs, in order to give emphasis to the significance of the occur- 
rence in question for a particular subject. In this construction the person of 
the pronoun must always agree with that of the verbal form.’ ‘By far the 


most frequent use of this ‘ is with the pronoun of the 2nd person after 
imperatives, e.g. pba go, get thee away, Gn 1 1, 222, Dt 218 (also in the 
feminine, Ct 219.18) ; qb MD) turn thee aside, 2 § 271; 2d WD take your journey, 
Dt 17; nad MAY pass ye over ; qb-na flee (to save thyself), Gn 2748; gb-by 
_ get thee up, Is 40°; n9> 135 turn you, Dt 14°; ons IDLY return ye, Dt Baie 7) Ip 
rise up, Ct 210; nad iw abide ye, Gn 225; qb ban Sorbear thee, 2 Ch 35% (in the 
plural, Is 222) ; ee) 7A take you, Dt 115, Jos 184, Ju 207, 2 S 16%, and so almost 
regularly 3b "Den (see above, § 51%) cave tibé! and pa MNvA take heed to 
yourselves ; qb MDT be thou like, Ct 217 (ef. verse 9), 814, is remarkable ; after 
a perfect consecutive, 1 K 173, 1 S 225; after an imperfect consecutive, e.g. 
Is 369 qb NOAM and puttest thy trust.—In the 3rd person, e.g. mp IwAY and sat 
her down, Gn 2116, cf. 225, Ex 1827, y 1208, 1234, Jb 619; even after a participle, 
Ho 8°.—In the Ist person plural, Ez 3711. 
(3) To introduce the result after verbs of making, forming, changing, f 

appointing to something, esteeming as something ; in short, in all those cases 
in which, according to § 117 zi, a second accusative may also be used. 


(4) In loose connexion with some verbal idea in the sense of in reference to, U 
with regard to... (§ 143e); so after a verbum dicendi, Gn 201%; 1 K 10%, ef, 





1 Cf. Giesebrecht, Die hebr. Priipos. Lamed, Halle, 1876. 

2 Just as in the Romance languages the Latin preposition ad (Italian a, 
before vowels ad, French 4, Spanish @) and in English ¢o are used as a peri- 
phrasis for the dative.—On the introduction of the nearer object by oy 
ef. § 117 7. i 

3 Such expressions as the analogous English he plucked me ope his doublet, but 
me no buts, and the like, are accordingly inadmissible in Hebrew. 
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Is 369; even before the verb, Jer 9.—To the same class belongs also the 
Lamedh inscriptionis (untranslatable in English, and hardly more than a mere 
quotation-mark) which introduces the exact wording of an inscription or 
title ; thus Is 81 write upon it... (the words) ’13) bby 70 (ef. verse 3, where 
the 5 naturally is not used) ; Ez 3716 

0 (d) J, originally (according to § 101 @) separation, represents both the 
idea of distance, separation or remoteness from something, and that of motion away 
from something, hence also descent, origin from a place, Am zi. 

7 (1) From the idea of separation is naturally derived on the one hand the 
sense of (taken) from among..., @ numero, e.g. Gn 3! subtil as none other of ‘the 
beasts, &c.; cf. 314, Dt 33%4,1 S 1588, Ju 5% (so especially after the idea of 
choosing out of” a larger class, 1S 2%; cf, Ex 19°, &.), and on the other hand, 
the sense of without (separated, free from .. .), o. g. Is 228 HDS NY PID without 
the bow (i. e. without one needing to bend a bow against them) they were made 
prisoners ; cf. Jer 48% nap without strength ; Ho 6%, as the first half-verse shows, 


not more than burnt offerings (as R. V.), but and not burnt offerings; Mi 3°, w 52°, 
Jb 1125, 1926, 219, also such examples as Nu 15% far from the eyes, i.e. unobserved 
by the congregation ; Pr 20%. 

®@ Here also belongs the use of fi) after the ideas of restraining, withholding 


from, refusing to any one, frequently in pregnant expressions, which we can 
render only by complete final or consecutive clauses, e.g. 1 S 15% he hath 


rejected thee 7715 away from (being) king, instead of 71D nina (as in verse 26), 
that thou be no longer king; cf. 1 K 1518, Is 171 WYID so that tt ts no longer a city ; 
Jer 1715, Jb 2811 he bindeth the streams ‘DAD that they trickle not; Gn 16?, 23° 
“SDD that thou shouldst not bury thy dead ; Is 2429 

y The ji has a still more pregnant force in those examples in which the idea 
of precluding from anything is only indirectly contained in the preceding 
verb, e.g. Gn 271 his eyes were dim nx? away from seeing, i. e. so that he could not 
see; Is 78 Ephraim shall be broken in pieces DYID that it be not a people (just as in 
Is 231, Jer 48242, y 835) ; Ly 2618, Is 56, 4915, 54°, Ezr 2° (for other pregnant 
constructions with }) see below, f°)*; on ‘Sar and NID without, ef. § 152 y. 





1 Cf. O. Molin, Om prepositionen min i Bibelhebreisken, Upsala, 1893, and 
especially N. Zerweck, Die hebr. Praep. min, Leipzig, 1893, who, instead of the 
partitive meaning (formerly accepted by us also), more correctly takes 
‘separation’ as the starting-point of its various uses. 

2 All the partitive uses of }}) also come most naturally under this idea of 


separation out of a larger class. Thus }1) is used in the sense of some, something, 
and even one, in such expressions as and he slew. . . also Sysnby bal) (divers) 
of the princes of Israel, 2 Ch 214; “ba Lv 4°; 1 K 185; (BT DAD some of the 
blood of the bullock, Ex 29'*, &e.; Jb 27° my heart doth not reproach me ‘OD for any, 
i.e. for one, of my days; 3812 aaa) one of thy days, i.e. ever in thy life (this 
explanation is confirmed by 1 K 1; ef. also 18 1445, 258), In this way also, 
the frequently misunderstood Hebrew (and Arabic) idiom is to be explained, 
by which jd before TAS , NAN is equivalent to wilus ; e. g. Lv 42 and shall do 
NBM NOX any one of these things; 51%, Dt 157, Ez 181°; so before a nomen 
wnitatis (see § 122 t), 1S 14% (2S 144, 1 K 152) IWR MIYW not one hair of his 
head.—~}") is used in the sense of the Arabic min el-beyin or explicative min 


(often to be simply translated by namely), e.g. in Gn 72 of all that was, i.e. so far 
as it was, probably also Gn 6? (= whomsoever they chose). 
* On the use of }) to express the comparative, which likewise depends on 


the idea of distance from..., cf. below, § 13343; on jf2 as expressing the 
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(2) On the sense of motion away from anything depends the use of }D after < 


such ideas as to take away from, to beware, to be afraid of, to flee, to escape, to hide 
oneself from (ef. kadkvmtw and, custodire ab), sometimes again in pregnant 
expressions, e.g. Is 331°. On the idea of starting from anything depends 
finally the very frequent causative use of JD on accownt of, in consequence of (cf. 


our that comes from...), prae, e.g. balay) Sor multitude, 1 K 8°, 

(e) mbya The two original local meanings of this preposition are upon AA 
(émt)® and over (imép, super). 

(1) From the original meaning upon is explained the use of aby after ideas 
of commanding, commissioning (by IPB), &c., inasmuch as the command, 
obligation, &c., is laid upon the object. The construction is self-evident in the 
case of to lie, rest, lean, rely, press upon something; cf. also, for the last, such 
examples as Is i14, Jb 7%, 23%, and especially 2 8 1811 °> PY} prop. upon me would 
it have been, it would have been incumbent upon me, &e. 

(2) From the original meaning over is explained the use of =by after ideas bb 
of covering, protecting, guarding aby nD, -by [23 ; also the combinations -by on 
to have compassion wpon..., =by DIN, aby bon to spare some one, arise from the 
idea of a compassionate or protective bending over something. Cf. also oy onds 
Ju 917 = to fight for some one, i.e. in his defence. : 

(3) Moreover aby is used after verbs of standing and going, to express CC 
a towering over some one or something, sometimes in phrases, in which the 
original local idea has altogether fallen into the background, and which are 
therefore to be rendered in English by means of other prepositions (by, with, 
before, near), e.g. Gn 411, &e., Pharaoh... stood nivaby by the Nile (above the 
water level; cf. y 15), and so especially -by Wy in the pregnant sense fo stand 
serving before some one (prop. over one who sits or reclines at table) Ze 414 (cf. 
Is 62, where D Syn is used for -by) : aby ANN] to present oneself by command 
before some one, Jb 1%, &. Cf. also aby, spy (Jb 114) near, at (on) the side 
of some one or something. : 

(4) From the original meaning above (not, as formerly explained, on to dd 
something, at something) there arise finally all the various constructions 
with -by in the sense of towards, against. The original idea (which in many 


of these constructions has become wholly unrecognizable) starts from the 
view that the assailant endeavours to take up his position over the person 
attacked, so as to reach him from above, or to overpower him; cf. especially 


-by Dip to rise up over, i.e. against some one, then with a transference of 


distance of time from a fixed limit, in the sense of after, e.g. y 73% PYPNID 
after awaking (cf. é€ dpiorov, ab itinere), or after the lapse of..., e.g. Gn 38%, 
Ho 6%, and very frequently pi) from the end of, i. e. after the lapse of ..., see the 
Lexicon ; also for the use of j) to represent resting beside anything, like the 
Latin prope abesse ab... 

1 Cf. Budie, Die hebr. Priipos, ‘Al by, Halle, 1882. 

2 Since the placing upon anything is an addition to it, =by also implies 
in addition to something, ef. Gn 289 (315°); 304°, 3212 (probably a proverbial 
saying=mother and children); Dt 22° Also by notwithstanding is no doubt 


properly in addition to, e.g. Jb 107 although thou knowest, prop. in addition to thy 
knowing.—From the original meaning upon is also derived that of on account of 
(prop. upon the ground of) and in agreement with, according to, since the pattern is 
regarded as the foundation upon which a thing stands or rests. 
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thought applied to any kind ef hostile approach, aby pnd3 to fight against. . 

aby 3M to encamp against. . ., my FDS? to be gathered together, to assemble svi! 
(Mi 4h; ; cf. w 2”), &. ; even after ver bs which express a mental action, e.g. 
TOY AY AWN to imagine evil against any one, &e, 


ec 4. Sometimes a preposition appears to be under the immediate 
government of a verb, which, by its meaning, excludes such a union. 
In reality the preposition is dependent on a verb (generally a verb 
of motion), which, for the sake of brevity, is not expressed, but in 
sense is contained in what is apparently the governing verb. 


i Various examples of this constructio praegnans have been already noticed 
above in x and y under “}) ; for “}1D cf. also y 22” PY DDI 9373 and thou 


hast answered and saved me from the horns of the wild oxen (in Is 3817, which 
Delitzsch translates by thow hast loved and delivered my soul from the pit, read 


nen with the LXX); Gn 25%, 2 S 181%, Jb 2812; ef. also “1D nat yp 7327 to go 
a ‘whoring Jrom any one i.e. to be unfaithful to him; “id yw y 1822 = to depart 
wickedly from God; “}¥> wan W 28} to be silent from one (to turn away in silence) ; 
ef, Jb 1313[; so with 5yp Jb 30172], 

ee Pregnant constructions with “UTS : Nu 14%4 equivalent to pala: n33? xdon 


and he made full to walk i.e. valkod fully after me; in 1 S tat road with 
the LXX PION mW they trembled, i.e. went trembling away from him; with 


“bye Gn 433 mb mR to turn in astonishment to some one (cf. Is 138) ; ~b wr7 
Is 1119, &e., to turn inquiringly to some one ; “by wan Is 411 to turn in silence 


to some one; “by ‘TIM Gn 428 to turn trembling to Same one (ef, nsipd TAH to 
come trembling to meet, 1S 21? [also with INW, YT, ee and other verbs, 
Ju 145, 1514, 193; see Lexicon]); cf. further Jer 4u", y 7", 2 Ch 321; with 3 
W 5519 he hath redeemed and hath put my soul in peace, exactly like y 1185; with 
D) b 74" they have profaned and cast... even to the ground; ef. 8o%°. 


hh 5. In poetic parallelism the governing power of a preposition is 
sometimes extended to the corresponding substantive of the second 
member ; ! . 2 Is 40", 48" he shall perform his pleasure 5223 on 
Babylon, se Ae arm shall be DYD (for O32) on the Whaldaenes 
Jb 15°; 5 Is 28°, 42” (but probably ) has fallen out after another by. 
Ez 39%, Jb 34” (perhaps also Gn 45°; dyin may, however, be taken 
here as a second accusative according to § 117 72); 1B? Is 48°; “yo 
‘ Is 58", Y 141° (unless NWP is to be read); “WY Is rs%; NOA Is 617, 
a ~=©6. Adverbs which have ecauiced a substantival value are sometimes 
governed by prepositions, e.g. Dan-Py in vain, Ez 6%; j2- INN after 
this; {22 (Ee 8", Est 4") then, on this condition ; yb and ronby 
therefore ; {D~1Y hitherto. 





1 Similarly the force of a negative is sometimes extended to the parallel 
member ; see § 152 2. 
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§ 120. Verbal Ideas wnder the Government of a Verb. 
Co-ordination of Complementary Verbal Ideas. 


1. When a relative verb (incomplete in itself) receives its necessary @ 
complement in the form of a verbal idea, the latter is, as a rule, 
subordinated in the infinitive construct (with or without D), less 
frequently in the infinitive absolute, in a few instances in the form of 
a participle (or verbal adjective), or finally in the imperfect without 
the copula. In these combinations the principal idea is very frequently 
represented by the subordinate member of the sentence, whilst the 
governing verb rather contains a mere definition of the manner of 
the action; cf. d and g below, and § 114, note 2. 


(a) On the subordination of an infinitive construct as an accusative of the b 
object, and as the complement of relative verbal ideas, see above, § 114 ¢, 
and the numerous examples given in § 114m; on the infinitive absolute as 
object, see § 113 d.—The complement in the form of a participle (as in Greek, 
and also frequently in Syriac) occurs in Is 33! 371 yonns (ef. for the form, 

§ 67 v) when thow hast ceased as a spoiler, i.e, to spoil; Jer 2230 aw tee ndy: x 
he shall never prosper, sitting, i.e. so as to sit, &c.; Jon 1° what meanest thou, 
sleeping ? i.e. that thou sleepest ;! by a verbal adjective, 1 S 3? now his eyes 
nin AD had begun being dim, i.e. to wax dim (unless we read Nind =nina}, 


ef. § 114m); by a substantive, Gn 97° and Noah began to be an husbandman 
(omitting the article before M1978). 


(0) Examples of the subordination of the complementary verbal idea in the C 
imperfect? (in English usually rendered by to, in order to or that) are—(1) with 


both verbs in the same person: after the perfect, Is 42% Seay eee PEN nin 


it pleased the Lord... to magnify, &c.; Jb 30%, 3272 ASIN nyy x I know not 
to give flattering titles; after a perfect consecutive, 1 8 20!9 (where for TM we 
should read with the LXX TPEN) ; after an imperfect, p 8811, 10214, Jb 19%, 
2414; after an imperf. consec., Jb 168; after a participle, Is 5¢.—(2) with 
a difference in the persons: after a perfect, Lv g° this ts the thing DIY“ WS 
wyA min’ which the Lord commanded (that) ye should do; a negative imperfect 
foliows may in La 119; after the imperfect, Is 471 (5) ‘iy ‘DIN x ‘a 
p>! for thou shalt no more continue (that) they call thee, i.e. thou shalt no 
longer be called, &.; Ho 1° DAIS Ty HPDIN xb 1 will no longer continue (and) 
have mercy, i.e. I will no more have mercy; Is 521, Pr 233°.—Nu 22° peradventure 
I shall prevail (that) we may smite them, and (that) I may drive them out of the land 

DIN may, however, be a scribal error for $339, due to the preceding say, 
and in that case the example would belong to No. 1); after a participle, 


nn ee 


1-In jf ys 1S 161°, which appears to he a case of this kind, two different 
readings are combined, mad yt* and the simple ]329. 

2 This kind of subordination is frequent in Arabic and in Syriac (cf. e.g. 
the Peshitta, Luke 1813); as a rule, however, a conjunction (corresponding 
to our that) is inserted. Cf. moreover, the Latin quid vis faciam? Terence ; 
xolo hoc oratori contingat, Cicero, Brut. 84; and our I would it were; I thought he 
would go. ' v 
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28 214.—A perfect is possibly subordinated in La 110; but the explanation 
of IN as a relative clause is preferable. 


d_ 2. Instead of subordination (as in the cases mentioned in a-c), the 
co-ordination of the complementary verbal idea in the finite verb (cf. 
above, c) frequently occurs, either— 

(a) With the second verb co-ordinated in a form exactly corre- 
sponding to the first (but see below, ¢) by means of 1(1, 1). As a rule, 
here also (see above, @) the principal idea is introduced only by the 
second verb, while the first (especially W, 1},? 4°17) contains the 
definition of the manner of the action, e.g. Gn 26% 15M) IY-and he 
returned and digged, i.e. he digged again; 2K 1”; in the perfect 
consecutive, Is 6%; with DIT, e.g. Gn 25’ and Abraham added and 
took a wife, i.e. again took a wife; Gn 38° and frequently; with Swsin 
in the jussive, Jb 6°; in the imperative (cf. § 110h), Ju 19° syoxin 
yo) be content, I pray thee, and tarry all night (cf. the English he was 
persuaded and remained, for to remain); 28 7; with 109 Gn 24%, 
&e.; with 32 Ct 2°, 

€ Rem.1. Instead of an exact agreement between co-ordinate verbal forms, 
other combinations sometimes occur, viz. imperfect and perfect consecutive 
(of, § 112d), e.g. Dt 317? that they MINNN INN) smb. may learn, and fear the 
Lord, i.e. to fear the Lord ; Is 119, Ho 2", Est 8%, Dn 9255 ; perfect and imperfect, 
Jb 238 (0 that I knew how I might find him) ; perfect and imperfect consecutive, 
Jos 77, Ec 41-7; jussive and imperative, Jb 171°; ef., finally, Gn 47° AyT aN) 
pa-w) and if thou knowest and there are among them, &c., i.e. that there are 
among them. 

2. Special mention must be made of the instances in which the natural 
complement of the first verb is suppressed, or is added immediately after in 
the form of an historical statement, e.g. Gn 42% then Joseph commanded and 
they filled ® (prop. that they should fill, and they filled... ; cf. the full form of 
expression in Gn 50”); a further command is then added by means of 5 and 


the infinitive; Ex 366; another instance of the same kind is Gn 3077 T have 
divined and the Lord hath blessed me, &c., i.e. that the Lord hath blessed me for 


thy sake. 

g (0) With the second verb (which, according to the above, represents 
the principal idea) attached without the copula* in the same mood, &c. 
In this construction (cf. § 110 h) the imperatives DP (ADP, ‘DP, 








1 Cf. the English colloquial expression I will try and do it. 

2 Of a different kind are the cases in which DY with a negative is 
co-ordinated with a verb to emphasize the non-recurrence of the action ; 
ef. Nu 11% they prophesied and added not, se, to prophesy, i,e. but they did so no 
more; Dt 51°, Jb 271° (reading *))DN) x5). : 

8 Cf. the analogous examples in Kautzsch’s Gramm. des Bibl. Aram., § 102. 

: 4 To be distinguished, of course, from the cases in which two equally 
important and independent verbs are used together without the copula in 
vigorous poetic imagery, e.g. Ex 15°, Jb 298, &e, 
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&e.) and 95 (>) ; ‘) &c.) are exceedingly common with the sense of 
interjections, before verbs which express a movement or other action, 
e.g. F200 BP arise, walk, Gn 13%, 19", 27%; in the plural, Gn 19"; 
Ex 19” q7742 go, get thee down; 18 3°; with a following cohortative, 
1S 9” nab) na? come, let us go; Gn 31“ and frequently —Also with 
x88 (a periphrasis for again) in the perfect, Zc 8°; in the imperfect, 
Mi 7”, y 7", 59’, 71%; in the jussive, Jb 10%; in the cohortative, 
Gn 30*'; in the imperative, Jos 5?, 1 S 3° lie down again; bwin (some- 
times to express the idea of willingly or gladly) in the perfect, Dt 1°, 
Ho 5"; in the imperative, Jb 6%; N2W=much, 1S 22 3M ‘STATON 
PAY do not multiply and talk, i.e. talk not so much arrogancy ; in the 
imperative, y 514; 500, Dt 22 tA dN begin, possess; 55°, La 4™ spa 
ay3 Dy without men’s being able to touch, &c.; Wid=quickly, in the 
perfect, ~ 106"; in the imperative, Gn 19”, Ju 9%, Est 6°—Other 
examples are: Ho9® P'*DYI=deeply, radically ; Zp 37 DW I=early 
(even in the participle, Ho 6*, 13°); Is 294 BY = low, ci, errs. 
Jos 3% DIAN=wholly; y 112° WB=plentifully. 
Rem. This co-ordination without the copula belongs (as being more h 

vigorous and bolder) rather to poetic or otherwise elevated style (cf. e.g. 


Is 521, Ho 1%, 9? with Gn 251, &.). Asyndeton, however, is not wanting 
even in prose; besides the above examples (especially the imperatives of 


Dip and 7b Gn 30%, Dt 15, 274, Jos 316, 1 § 35) ef. also Neh 3%, 1 Ch 13%. For 
special reasons the verb representing the principal idea may even come first; 
thus Is 531 yay MN he shall see, he shall be satisfied (sc. with the sight), for 
the satisfaction does not come until after the enjoyment of the sight ; Jer 4° 
axdo INP cry, fil, i.e. ery with a full (loud) voice, 


$121. Construction of Passive Verbs. 
Blake, ‘The internal passive in Semitic,’ 7AOS. xxii. 


1. Verbs which in the active take one accusative (either of the @ 
proper object, or of the internal object, or of some other nearer 
definition; cf. § 117 a, p, w) may in the passive, according to our 
mode of expression, be construed personally, the object of the active 
sentence now becoming the subject, e.g. Gn 35’ VAPRMi bm nom and 
Rachel died, and was buried, &c. .The passive, however, is also 
used impersonally (in the 3rd sing. masc.), either absolutely, as Dt 21°", 
Is 16°, Ez 16* (with a dative added, 2817", Is 53°, La 5°), or, more 
frequently, with the object of the active construction still subordinated 
in the accusative, e.g. Gn 27% WY DTN mp3 1281 and there were 
told (i.e. one told) to Rebekah the words of Esaw; 2821", 1 K 18%. 





1 When this is not recognizable either by the nota accusatirvi, or by its 
disagreement with the passive form in gender, number, and person, it 


Cc 2 
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6 Other examples are: afte? Niph., Gn 4!° THY7N¥ mind aby and wnto 
Enoch was born Trad (ef. Nu 26, and after an infinitive, Gn 215); Gn 175, 218 
(after an infinitive); 29%” (unless 7)M3) is 1st plur. cohortative) ; Ex 21%, 
2533, Ly 618, Nu 7! (after an infinitive) ; 2655 (cf. verse 53); Dt 20% (where, 
however, for Di)’ the Hiph. Did. should be read, according to 128); Jos 7°, 
Is 1619; with the object preceding, Ex 137, Ly 2°, 19%, Nu 16”, Dan 974.1— 
Also after Pu‘al, Jer 50%; before Pu‘al, Is 148 (AWS equivalent to the internal 
object MIAY=which they have caused to be served by thee); Jb 229; according to 
the Masoretic text also Gn 46%, where, however, the Samaritan and LXxX 
read mb for a5) ; the Samaritan in Gn 35%° and 46?" also reads D, and 
this (or 959) should certainly be read instead of yd) in 2S 2122,—After Hoph., 
Ex 108, 247, Lv 1018, 162%, Nu 325, 1 K 2%, Pr 1688, Jb 30"; after the infinitive 
Hoph., Gn 40%, Ez 164%, 277; before Hoph., Is 171, 212, Ho 108, Ze 13°; after 
the infinitive Hothpa‘el, Lv 1355! 


c. 2. Verbs which in the active take two accusatives (§ 117 ce) retain 
in the passive construction at least one accusative, namely that of the 
second or remoter object, whilst the nearer object now becomes 
the subject. Thus, corresponding to BS WR which I will show thee 
(Gn 12") the passive is ANID NAN WN (Ex 25") which thow hast been 
shown, i.e. which has been shown to thee; cf. Ex 26” (but in Ly 13” 
with an accusative of the person); Jb 7%. In 22% snip2D paid 
depends on an assumed transitive P’27) governing two accusatives 
(= my tongue ts made to cleave to my jaws); also in Is 1”, ‘ENA an 
ye shall be devoured with the sword, 31) is not an accus. instrument, 
but most probably an accusative of the object retained from the active 
construction.” 


d Rem. 1.- Examples of the retention of the second accusative are—(a) with 
verba induendi and exuendi (§ 117 cc), w 8ol4, mby 7 IDD the mountains were 


covered with the shadow of it (the vine); Pr 1928. So also some of the examples 
in § 116k of passive participles of these verbs, Ju 1811, 1 § 218, 175, 1 K 2210, 





naturally cannot be determined whether the construction is really imper- 
sonal. The construction itself can only be explained by supposing that while 
using the passive form the speaker at the same time thinks of some author 
or authors of the action in question, just as on the theory of the Arab 
grammarians a concealed agent is included in every passive. This accounts for 
the possibility (cf. § 144g) of using the active without a specified subject 
as a periphrasis for the passive. 

1 In 2 K 1880 }f39 is to be read or “MX is to be omitted, as in the parallel 
passage Is 36, “* = 

2 Tn the active, the sentence would be I will cause the sword to devour You ; 
by the rule stated above, under c, this would become in the passive, the sword 
(nom.) shall be made to devour you (ace.). Instead of this, the remoter object 
is here made the subject, and the nearer object is retained in the accusative 
Otherwise, the only possible explanation would be, according to the Arabic 
idiom, to cause one to devour the sword (remoter object), i.e. to give him over to it. 


It would then be simplest to read 352Nn, 
B : ‘ 
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Ez 928 ;1 with the accusative preceding, Neh 42%,—(b) with verba copiae and 
tnopiae, Ex 17, Is 3810 (equivalent to I must forego the residue of my years) 5 
Is 407,—(c) an accusative of the result (§ 117 7) with the passive, Is 61, 
Ze 144, Jb 28?; with the accusative preceding, Is 2412, Mi 3}2 (Jer 2618), Tb 157, 
- 22162 Also in Ez 4017 and 46%, the accusative preceding WY (in 4118 follow- 
ing it) can only be taken as the accusative of the result; some general idea, 
such as that of place, is to be understood as the subject of swy.—(@) an 


accusative of the member or part specially affected by the action (§ 117 1), 
Gn 1711, 144, Ju 17 (aceusative before part. pass.); 2 S 159? (accusative with 
suffix after the part. pass.). 

2. Both accusatives are retained in an unusual manner after the passive of € 


a verbum implendi in Nu 1424; instead, however, of the Niph. xd the Qal 
(which is sometimes used transitively elsewhere) should simply be read with 
the LXX; similarly in y 721, although there the LXX also translate the 
passive. 


3. The efficient cause (or personal agent) is, as a rule, attached to ef 
the passive by > (thus corresponding to the Greek and Latin dative), 
e.g. Gn 257 nin) try ANY the Lord let himself be intreated by him; cf. 
Ly 26", ~ 73° and the blessing nimd NIT ND blessed be he of the Lord 
Ru 2”; cf. Gn14™, Jur7®, 18 15"; also in the plural, 18 237 
(2.8 2°, ~ 115°).—Before the verb, Pr 14” and frequently; less com- 
monly by “}') (called “}!2 of origin=coming from), e.g. Gn 9"; before 
the verb, » 37”, Jb 241; by 2 (instrwmenti) [ravely, Konig § 106], 
Gn 9° (DISA by man); Nu 36°, Is 148° [but = wherewith it was worked 
(§ 52¢) with thee; cf. Dt 21°, Konig § 106; and see 2 72Y in the 
Lexicon], Ho 14‘, always to introduce a personal agent.—On the con- 
nexion of the passive participle with a genitive of the agent, cf. § 116 1. 


II. Syntax of the Noun. 
§122. Indication of the Gender of the Noun. 


Cf. F. Schwabe, Die Genusbestimmung des Nomens im bibl. Hebr., Jena, 1894, and 
especially the thorough investigation by K. Albrecht, ‘Das Geschlecht der 
hebr. Hauptwéorter,’ in ZAW. 1895. p. 313 ff., and 1896, p. 61 ff. H. Rosenberg, 
‘Zum Geschlecht der hebr. Hauptwérter,’ in ZAW. 1905, p. 325 ff. (supple- 
menting Albrecht’s work by a treatment of the gender of many nouns in the 
Mishna) ; and his ‘Notizen aus der tannaitischen Literatur...’ ZAW. 1908, 


p. 144 ff. 
1. According to § 80a, Hebrew, like the other Semitic languages, a 
distinguishes only a masculine and feminine gender. To indicate the 





1 Analogous to O30 vaabn who was clothed in linen, Ez 9°, would be 1N}37) 
mid ons 2 Ch 311°; but we-must certainly read there 113) with the 
LXX.—Still less can y 878 be so explained, nj732) being not an accusative, 
but the subject of a noun-clause. On the other hand, mdv 1 K 14° may be 

_explained with Ewald in the sense of being charged with something, so that, 
like MA¥, it may be construed with an accusative. 

2 In reality Dv Ex 1620.26 (it became putrid) is equivalent to a passive (i was 
changed), to which pydin is added as an accusative of the result, 
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latter a special feminine ending is generally used (§ 80 6 and § 87 ¢) 
both in the singular and plural (see, however, § 87 /), its use ‘being 
most consistent in adjectives and participles; cf. § 877. The employ- 
ment of these special endings is most natural when by means of them 
the feminine names of persons or animals are distinguished from the 
masculine of the same stem and the same formation, e. g. D8 brother, 
NINN sister ; Dey a young man, nny a young woman, maid; 1B 
iuvencus, 112 iwvenca ; bay vitulus, nba vitula. On the other hand, 
the feminine plays an important part in denoting the gender of whole 
classes eof ideas (see below, p, &c.), which the Hebrew regards as 
feminine. The language, however, is not obliged to use the feminine 
ending either for the purpose of distinguishing the sex of animate 
objects (see b), or as an indication of the (figurative) gender of in- 
animate things which are regarded as feminine (see h). 

6 2. The distinction of sex may be effected even without the feminine 
ending, (a) by the employment of words of different stems for the 
masculine and feminine ; (b) by the different construction (either as 
masculine or feminine) of the same word (communia). But the dis- 
tinction may also, (c) in the case of names of animals, be entirely 
neglected, all examples of a species being included under one particular 
gender, either masculine or feminine (epicoena). 


Cc Examples of (a) are: as Sather, ON mother ; an ram, brn ewe ; vn he-goat, 
IY she-goat ; qyon he-ass, [INN she-ass; AYN lion, oad lioness. Sometimes 
with the feminine ending as well, e.g. 32) male slave, man-servant, MON or 
nna Jemale slave, maid ; {IM bridegroom, nba bride. 

d Of (b): bp camel. Plur. nrdiny construed as masculine, Gn 24%; as 
feminine, Gn 3216; apa collect. oxen, Ex 2187, construed as masculine, but in 
Gn 3315, Jb 114 as feminine. In Jer 2% the construction of na wild ass, 


changes directly from the masculine (intended as epicene) to the feminine, 
Cf. the Greek 6, 4 mats’ 6, 7 Bods. 


e Of): analogous to the epicene nouns of other languages, many species of 
animals which are strong and courageous, are regarded in Hebrew as always 
masculine, while the weak and timid are feminine; ef. 6 Av«os, 4 XEALBwWY 
and the German der Liéwe, der Adler, &c., but die Katze, die Taube, &e. Simi- 
larly in Hebrew, e.g. mids ox (W 14414 even referring to cows when pregnant), 
34 bear, Ho 138 PDW ANT (a bear that is bereaved of her whelps; cf., however, 
QniKa2 TS 1), ANY wolf, 233 dog, all masculine ; but naw hare, 713}° dove, 
ADDN stork, AVIA dee, Md) ant, &e., feminine. 


Rem. 1, Masculine nouns which either have a separate feminine form or 
might easily form one, are but seldom used as epicene ; such are, WON ass 
28 19%? for jin ; BEN hart, w 42 for nD, In Gn 23°*. M19 a dead body, Sate 
more especially to the body of a woman; Hoe a master ‘workman, in Pr §30 
refers to wisdom (N17 feminine, cf. Plin, 2, 1 natura omnium artifex ; and our 
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use of friend, teacher, servant, neighbour, either as masculine or feminine; in 
German, Gemahl} spouse, also for fem. Gemahlin, &c.). 


2. Of words denoting persons ay) nats, according to the formerly common & 
opinion, was in early times used as epicene (see, however, above, § 2 n). 
The use of the plural DY y3 in Jb 13° and Ru 2?! in the sense of young people 
(of both genders) does not, however, prove this. In this and in similar 
cases (cf. e.g. ONS Gn 177 and DNS 327) the masculine as prior gender includes 
the feminine.? *f | 


3. The following classes of ideas are usually regarded as feminine,’ 2 
although the substantives which express them are mostly without the 
feminine ending : * 

(a) Names of cowntries and towns, since they are regarded as the 
mothers® and nurses of the inhabitants; e.g. MWS Assyria, DIN 
Idumaea, ¥ Tyre; cf. also such expressions as 523 na, }P¥ 02 daughter 
of Babylon, daughter of Zion, &c. On the other hand appellatives 
which are originally masculine, remain so when used as place-names, 
e.g. Am 5° yrmva, daban, &e, 


Rem. The same proper nouns, which as names of countries are regarded 2 
as feminine, are frequently used also as names of the people, and may then, 
like national names in other languages, be construed as masculine (the 
national name almost always being used also as the personal name of the 
supposed ancestor of the people); thus MBM mase. Is 3%, &e., Judaet; but 


1 So in early Arabic, ba7 (lord) and zaug (conjux) are used both for maritus 
and uxor ; “arts for bridegroom and bride; the later language, however, distin- 
guishes the feminine from the masculine in all these cases generally by the 
ending a (at). In early Arabic also the feminine ending is commonly omitted 
in such participles as Aamil, batin (gravida), and the like, which from the 
nature of the case can only be used of females. Thus also }D&, at least in 
Nu 1112 (Is 4923?), probably means nurse (for NON 2S 44, &.), not nursing- 


Sather. 

2 The Arab grammarians call this use of the masculine plural and dual 
(e.g. el-abawani, the two fathers, i.e. parentes) taghlib or the making (the 
masculine) prevatl (over the feminine).—Cf. M. Griinert, Die Begriffs-Prdpon- 
deranz und die Duale a potiori im Altarab., Vienna, 1886. 

3 The masculine gender is attributed ‘by the Hebrews and the Semites 
generally to whatever is dangerous, savage, courageous, respected, great, 
strong, powerful...; the feminine to whatever is motherly, productive, 
sustaining, nourishing, gentle, weak, ... subject, &c.’ (Albrecht, ZAW, 1896, 
Pp. 126755). . 

4 When, on the other hand, words with a feminine-ending, such as hWp 
a bow (stem WP), MY time (see the Lexicon), are sometimes construed as 
masculine, this is owing probably in some cases to a misunderstanding of the 
formation of the word, the N of the feminine being regarded as a radical, 

5 Cf. a city and a mother (DS) in Israel, 2 S 201%, In the same way DX (like 
phrnp, mater) on Phoenician coins stands for mother-city, pnrpdtodis. The same 
figure is used in such expressions as sons of Zion, W 1497; sons of Babylon, 
Ez 231°, &c., as also in speaking of the suburbs of a city as its daughters, e.g. 
Jos 154, &.—The comparison of Jerusalem to a woman is especially 
frequent in allegorical descriptions, e. g. Ez 16%, La 1}, &e. 
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Is 76 fem., Judaea; D'S mase., Idumaei, Nu 2020; fem., Idwmaea, Jer AQ. 
Nevertheless, it sometimes happens that by a very common transference of 
thought (just as we say Turkey concludes peace) these names are construed as 
feminine, even when they denote not the country but the inhabitants ; Bp 
mY La 18; cf. Gn 418, Ex 107, 12%, 18.177, 28 82, 249, Is 72, 217, 42°, 
Jer 501, Jb 115, Hence the frequent personification of nations (as well = of 
countries and towns, see h, note 5) as female beings, e.g. Is 50°, 54°") 


and the use of the expressions bag na Is 471 ™, PY Na &e. (see above) as 
collective poetical personifications of the people. 


ke (b) Appellative nouns, which denote a circwmseribed space, such as 
PIS earth, land, ban world, baw the abode of the dead, 122 circle (of 
the Jordan valley), YY a town, 2 a well, HiDY the north, 12H) the south. 

[ Inthe majority of nouns denoting place the gender is variable, e.g. nik 
and Wi a way (usually feminine; the masculine gender only begins to pre- 
dominate with Ezekiel ; cf. Albrecht, 1. ¢., 1896, p. 55), S°3 (13) valley, {i garden 
(fem. Gn 215, unless may, &e., is to be read), 320 palace, temple, VSM court, 
n23 vineyard, aye door,} ke. ; also Dip place, at least in Gn 18% (referring to 
Sodom), Jb 20%, and 2S 17}? K¢thibh, is construed as feminine. The mountains 
and hills commanding the surrounding country are almost without exception 
masculine (see Albrecht, l.c., p. 60 f.). — 

m  (c) The names of instruments, utensils, and (on the same analogy) — 
members and parts of the body in man or beast, since these are all 
regarded as subservient and subordinate (consequently as feminine). 

M. Thus 37 sword, IN tent-peg, TD bucket, DID cup, DY3 shoe, WIP bed, &e. ; in 
other cases, as JIN chest, ark (with the article finn), “37 oven, the gender is 


variable. (‘Instruments for binding or holding, girdles and the like, as 
constraining and mastering, are masculine,’ Albrecht, l.c., p. 89.)—Also 


ns ear (and in general, members occurring in pairs, Albrecht, 1. ¢., p. 73 f.), 
YAN finger (and so probably 13 thumb, great toe), 1 and 43 hand, PMDY right 
hand, b95 foot, 72 knee, "1. thigh, ¥\ND shoulder, snd cheek, wa belly, ¥\ID wing, 
mp horn, 1W tooth ; as a rule also pi} arm (mase. Is 175, &.), tw tongue (mase. 
wy 2216, Pr 2678, &c.), Sy eye (masce. Ze 3%, &e.), PIW thigh (mase. Ex 29?7),? 


o (qd) Certain names of natural forces or substances are feminine, 
being probably regarded as instruments, while in the names of the 
heavens, the heavenly bodies and natural phenomena, the masculine 
generally predominates (cf. Albrecht, l.c., p. 323 ff.); thus feminine 
are VY sun (but often also mase., v 19°, 104"); WS (Ethiopic ’ésdt) 


* AMD camp is feminine only when it is a collective, denoting the persons 


in a camp. 
2 AN OME WA sinew, IN tail, IN palate, TAD liver, 55. aa} heart, DY), DON 
* bowels, N¥1D forehead, “WY skin, AY back of the neck, TB mouth, ANS neck, v7 head, 
nav shoulder, also pn} womb, except in Jer 201, are invariably construed as 
masculine. —D¥p bone is common. 
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Sire (rarely masc.) ; m2) brightness, fas a stone, as a rule also 17 wind, 
spirtt ; WB breath, soul; also “iN light in Jer 13", Jb 36”, and others. 

4. The following classes of ideas, which are also regarded as DP 
feminine in Hebrew (see above, h), are usually indicated by the 
feminine form, notwithstanding their occasional transference to mascu- 
line persons (see 7 and 8): 


(a) Abstracts! (sometimes along with masculine forms from the same q 
stem, as MDPI vengeance, as well as DP2, NY help, as well as =), e. 8. TION 
Jirmness, faithfulness, nyay strength, ADT greatness, axdn fullness, nbvinn 
dominion, &e. Similarly, the feminine (sing. and Blan.) of ghee on 
partici ples is used substantivally in the sense of the Latin and Greek neuter, 
e.g. m3 stedfasiness, W 510, naiv goodness, TY evil, Gn 507, mbps a light thing 
(i.e. a trifling thing), Jer 614 ; 80 especially in the plural, @: g. niddy great 
things, p 124; nipwnan the ruined places, Ez 36°6, along with MW30 that which 
was desolate, DAD kindnesses, 2 K 258, nind) wprightness, honesty, Is 261, niyo 
amoena, y 1641 (but in verse 6 in the same sense DDy3), nindpy wonderful 
things, Ex 341° and frequently, niwp hard things, roughly, Gn 427.80 (but ef. also 
Dp) vain things, Pr 1211, 281°), Cf. moreover, the very frequent use of nist, 
N71 (as well as Ny and Ni), Ju 144, y 118%, &e., in the sense of hoc, illud (also 
nar equivalent to ila, Is 511): also the use of the feminine form of the verb 
in Is 77 man NPY Bip xd it shall not stand, neither shall it come to pass; Ju 14", 
Jer 107; so too the suffixes Gn 15%, Ex 1011, Jb 3818, referring back to a whole 
statement,? 


__(0) Titles and designations of office, properly a subdivision of the abstract 7” 
ideas treated above, under g, and specially noticed here only on account of 


their peculiar transference to concrete male persons. Thus we have n?2 "Ip 


Ee 11, &c. (as a title of Solomon), properly no doubt that which takes part in or 
speaks in a religious assembly, hence LXX éxkAnowaorhs, i. ©. concionator, preacher ; 


the proper names nab Ezr 2°, Neh 757, and nSB Ezr 2°’, Neh 7°°, and the 
foreign word DMB viceroy ; in the plural nia prop. cognomina, then like-named, 
colleagues ; niyrp princes (if this be the true meaning).’ All these words, in 


accordance with their meaning, are construed as masculine (in Ec 727 instead 
of ’p POX the words should rather be divided as ’BN “WON; ef. 12°). 





1 Of. the list of masculine and feminine abstracts in Albrecht, l.¢., 1896, 

eerie tt. 
y 2 While in all these instances it is simplest to speak of the feminine in 
Hebrew as being used for the neuter (which in Latin, Greek, and German is 
commonly employed for similar purposes), it must yet not be forgotten that 
since the language is wholly wanting in neuters, the Semitic mind regarded 
the above-mentioned forms primarily as actual feminines. Hence the Arab 
commentators are accustomed to explain the feminines of adjectives and 
participles (which would be neuter in Latin, &.) by supplying a feminine 
substantive. : 

8 This use of the feminine form is far more frequent in Arabic, Ethiopic, 
and Aramaic; cf.e.g. in Arabic falifa (fem. from falif, following after, 
taking the place of) in the sense of the successor or representative (of 
Muhammad), and ‘allama (great wisdom) as a title of learned men. Analogous 
to this is the Latin magistratus, magistracy, for magistrate, and our his Majesty, 
Excellency, Highness, &e. 
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S Abstract ideas include also 

(c) Ooilectives in the fem. form, generally fem, participles used substantivally, 
especially as the comprehensive designation of a number of persons, e. g. YS 
(fem. of travelling), prop. the travelling (company), i.e. travelling persons 
(a caravan) ; mia (fem. of m2} one going into exile) the company of exiles (also 
frequently used of those who had returned home again) ; navy (that which 
inhabits) i.e. the population, Is 12°, Mi11* ; nas (prop. that which is hostile) 
the enemy, Mi 7°10 (cf. Mi 4&*" the halting, cast off, driven away, i.e. those who halt, 
&e.) ; nba (the abject) the poorest sort ; of living beings which are not persons, 
ef, mn (that which lives) in the sense of cattle, beasts ; 131 a shoal of fish, Gn 16 
(but in Jon 2? as a nomen unitatis, ef. t, for 4 a fish, which in verses 1 and It 
is used as the nomen umitatis), Cf., moreover, nba dead body, Is 26%, &e. 
(construed as masculine), for a heap of dead bodies.—On the collective poetic 
personification of a nation, by means of ND daughter, in 223 na, ‘ey na 
(equivalent to BY JD) my countrymen, see above, 7. 

t (@) Conversely the feminine form of substantives is sometimes used (as in 
Arabic) as a nomen unitatis, i.e. to indicate a single example of a class which 
is denoted by the masculine form; ef. *28 a fleet (1 K 9%), mas a single ship 

| Gongre 2s a8 hunting, game, TPS Gn 27° Kh. CHS Q°ré) a piece of venison; 
“WY hair (coll.), ny a single hair (Ju 2018; in the plural, y 40}3, 695); WW 
a poem, frequently collective, nyw a single song; so probably also TINA a fig 
(the corresponding masculine tin is collective in Arabic) ; mwiw a lily (also 
}wir) ; myad a brick (Arab. libina, but libin collective), &c. 

u&  (e) The feminine is also used for things without life (as being weaker or less 
important), which are named from their resemblance to organic things 
expressed by the corresponding masculine form ; ef. FN side (of the body), 
thigh, NI}. or ND back part, border (of a country, house, &c.); ny forehead, 
ANS greaves. On a similar distinction between the masculine for natural, 


and the feminine for artificial objects, see § 87 0 : 

UO Rem. The juxtaposition of the masculine and feminine from the same stem 
serves sometimes to express entirety ; e.g. Is 31 nyo [PWD stay and staff, 
i.e. every kind of support (unless we omit verse 1” as a gloss and take staff as 
= staf-bearer, official; the list of officials begins in verse 2) ; ef. Is 16%, Pr 818, 
For similar groupings in the case of persons, see Is 435, 49%, 60% (sons and 
daughters) ; 4978, Ke 28, 


§ 128. The Representation of Plural Ideas by Means of 
Collectives, and by the Repetition of Words. 


a Besides the plural endings treated in § 87 a-i, the language em- 
ploys other means to express a plurality of living beings or things: 
(a) Certain words employed exclusively in a collective sense, while 
the individual members of the class are denoted by special words 
(nomina unitatis, but not in the same sense as in § 122%). 
Se es 


} Cf. in Greek 4 inzos, the cavalry (as well as 7d immdv), 77 kdundros, Hdt. 
1, 80, &e., the camel corps. 
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Thus “WE cattle, oxen* (even joined with numerals, e.g, Ex 2187 “pa ngian 
five head of cattle), but "WW an ox ; IN¥ smail cattle, i.e. sheep and goats (nhaa), 
ef. Jb 13 wiyndy nya seven thousand sheep; but ny a single head of small 
cattle (a a or a goat), Other more or less common collectives are : YM 
(prop. that which prowls or roams) wild beasts, 5 (perhaps prop. tripping) 


a number of little children ; NI Sresh green sg ive. young plants, pr? green, i.e. 
vegetation in general ; nly birds, fowl; 33} chariots or cavalcade, D1 worms, 
wnt creeping things (of small creatures), yw swarming things. 


(4) The collective use of substantives which at the same time serve 5 
as nomena wnitatis ; thus, DTS (never in plur.) means both man (homo) 
and men (homines); W' a man (vir) and men (viri); NWN woman and 
women (Ju: 21, 1S 21°); ABW a@ locust, but usually a swarm of 
locusts ; vip) soul and souls (persons) ; bpp staff and staves (Gn 30%) ; 3 
DY a bird of prey and birds of prey; ' ney a leaf and foliage; ayy 
a plant and plants, herbs; VY a tree and trees (as it were foliage); 18 
fruit and fruits; ™Ya shrub and shrubs; in isolated instances also 
nouns like say man-servant, MNDY maid-servant, WN ass, WC oa (cf. 
Gn 32°)—On the singular (especially of gentilic names) with the 
article (which may, however, be omitted in poetry, cf. e.g. p 12? 
POT, Pr rx yyir) to include all individuals of the same species, cf. 
§ 1267. On the special meaning of the plurals formed from certain 
collectives, see § 124 J. 

(ec) The feminine ending; see § 122 s. 

(d) The repetition of single words, and even of whole groups of C 
words, especially to express entirety, or in a distributive sense. The 
following cases are more particularly to be noticed : 

1. The repetition of one or more words to express the idea of every, all, 
as DY OY Gn 392°, &e., day by day, every day; Iw NIL year by year, Dt 1472); 
WN vN every man, Ex 364; with a before each, as “pa2 npaa Ex 167! every 
morning (and similarly before a group of words, Ly 248), for which the 
distributive 5 is also used, "pad spb 1 Ch 9?7, and with one plural py pa? 
Geese pad Jb 718 parallel with pry every moment. Somewhat different 
are the instances (oc a before the second word only, e.g. OVD OF day by 
days, TeCh 1277 nw now year by year, Dt 159, 1817 (but ‘in verse 3 
mp) DDD), pyb2 nyse Nu 241, Ju 16, 209°, 1 S 32° as at other times. Also 
‘wih aH two words united by means of waw copulative, ay! UN Ww 875, or 
WN) WN Est 18; WI) WI all generations, Dt 327; ni ni? Est 34; cf. Est 89, 


1 The plural form pY}p3 from 2 is found only in very late polio, 
Neh 10%? (where according to the Mantua edition, Ginsburg, &e., even INY 


our sheep, is also to be read; Baer, however, has 3INY), and 2 Ch 4% In 
Am 6" read, with Hitzig, DY “p32, 
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- rol4, 1 Ch 2618 and often (cf. Cheyne, Bampton Lectures, 1889, P. 479s 
ibe to whom the use of the } copulative with the second word is 
especially common in Ch and Est, and therefore belongs to the later 
language ; Driver, Introd.®, p. 538, No. 35); sometimes (but with the Cas 
of y 4528 only in very late passages) with a pleonastic “73 preceding, ¥ 145°; 
Est 21, 978, 2 Ch 1114, &e. - 

d 2 Repetition of words in an expressly distributive sense? (which may to 
some extent be noticed in the examples under c) equivalent to one each, &e., 
e. g. Nu 14% forty days nw ny nye Di counting for every day a year ; ef. Ez 248, 
Ex 28% (three words repeated); also with the addition of 72) apart, 
4d VIP VIP every drove by itself, Gn 3217; ef. Ze 1212, Most frequently with 
the addition of a numeral (for the simple repetition of numerals for the 
same purpose, cf. § 134), and with the words not only in groups of two 
(Ly 248, Nu 13%, 314) or three (Nu 714, 1771), but even of six (Ex 26%) or seven 
(Bx 2593, 2619.21.25) ; in Ex 25% five words even three times repeated.? 

e€ 3: Repetition to express an exceptional or at least superfine quality; e.g. 
2 K 2515 which were of gold, gold, of silver, silver, i.e. made of pure gold and pure 


silver; Dt 277 q772 W272 only along by the high way; ef. Nu 3°, 81° they are 
given, given to him, i.e. given exclusively for his service, for his very own. 
Also with a certain hyperbole in such examples as 2 K 316 O93] DD} nothing 
but trenches; Gn 149° 19] NASD NS2 

intensify the expression to the highest degree in Ju 5” by reason of the violent 


pransings of his strong ones, Ex 81° (countless heaps), and Jo 41* (countless multitudes) ; 
ef. also DY HYD Ex 23° by litle and little, very gradually ; ef. § 133 k. 


f 4. Repetition with the copula to express of more than one kind ; thus Dt 25% 

(Pr 202°) ras) 1as a weight and a weight, i.e. two kinds of weight (hence the 
addition great and small); ¥ 128 a) aba with two kinds of heart, i.e. with a double- 
dealing heart; cf. the opposite 33) 5 xba t Ch 1233, 


N2 all asphalt-pits.—Repetition serves to 


§ 124. The Various Uses of the Plural-form.’ 


a 1. The plural is by no means used in Hebrew solely to express 
a number of individuals or separate objects, but may also denote them 
collectively. This use of the plural expresses either (a) a combination 
of various external constituent parts (plurals of local extension), or 
(6) a more or less intensive focusing of the characteristics inherent 
in the idea of the stem (abstract plurals, usually rendered in English 
by forms in -hood, -ness, -ship). A variety of the plurals described 
under (6), in which the secondary idea of intensity or of an internal 


1 Of. in the New Testament St. Mark 629! cupmécia ovpmdo.a, mpacial mpaccrat 
(Weizsicker, tischweise, beetweise). 

2 These repetitions of larger groups of words belong entirely to the Priestly 
Code in the Pentateuch, and are unquestionably indications of a late period 
of the language. Of quite a different kind are such examples as Ez 166, 
where the repetition of four words serves to give greater solemnity to the 
promise, unless here, as certainly in 1”, it is a mere dittography; the LXX 
omit the repetition in both passages. 

° Cf. Dietrich, ‘Uber Begriff und Form des hebr. Plurals,’ in the Abhandl. 
eur hebr. Grammatik, Leipzig, 1846, p. 2 ff. 
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multiplication of the idea of the stem may be clearly seen, is (c) the 
pluralis eacellentiae or pluralis maiestatis. 


Examples of (a): Plurals of local extension to denote localities in gener al, but 
especially level surfaces (the swrface-plural), since in them the idea of a whole 


composed of innumerable separate parts or points is most evident, as Dy 
(§ 88 d) heaven (ef. also yi heights of heaven, Is 331%, Jb 1619; elsewhere 
Din) ; DY water ; OD" (the broad surface of the sea) poetically for DY sea; 
D5 (prop. the side turned towards any one, then) surface in general, usually 
face 3 oniny the back, Ex 261%, 2323, &e., DIN neck, nape of the neck; also 
NWN the place at the head, nid place at the feet ; pay place on the other side 
(of a ‘river) ; DpIoyro depth, pyprp (also PAD) distance, DaayD bed, Gn 494 
Canless, with Dillmann, it is to be explained in the sense of double bed, i.e. 
torus), DvD W 46°, and niavr 43°, 842, 1325, dwelling (perhaps also mdnis 
encampment, in passages like 1 8 410), The last four belong, however, to poetic 
style, and are better reckoned amongst the plurals of amplification treated 
under d-f, So perhaps D'p¥" bed (yp 637, Jb 1718; but Gn 49%, p 1328, &., in 
the singular) ; probably, however, Dryy) (prop. strata) refers to a number of 
coverings or pillows. 

The plural of extension is used to denote a lengthened period of time in 
pyopiy eternity (everlasting ages). 

Rem. The plural of extension includes also a few examples. which were C 
formerly explained as simply poetic plurals, e.g. Jb 171 5 DMAP graves are 
(ready) for me, i.e. the place where there are many of them (as it were the 
graveyard) is my portion, Jb 2152, 2 Ch 1614; cf. 2 K 222. 

Of (v): the tolerably numerous abstract plurals, mostly of a particular q 
form (¢ttilim, qittilim, &c.), may be divided into two classes. They sum up 


either the conditions or qualities inherent in the idea of the stem, or else the 
various single acts of which an action is composed. Cf. for the first class, 


DYNA and NIN youth, DIP} old age, DY) youth ; DANA masdenhood, nibsbs 
bridal state ; om condition of a sojowrner, piv fleshliness (only in Pr 1439), 
Dn life (the abstract idea of the qualities of a living being) ; mdyay child- 
lessness, BID blindness, Dyiy perverseness. 


There are also a number of plurals, found almost exclusively in poetry € 
(sometimes along with the singular), which are evidently intended to 
intensify? the idea of the stem (plural of amplification), as D'IIN might, 
Ts 40%; DDN (as well as NON) and NANON faithfulness ; WN (according 
to § 93], only in the construct state plural or with suffixes =the happiness Of 
happy 5 ninwia (complete) prosperity, y 687; NiD Is 271! and niaan Is 4014, 


&e. (keen) understanding ; NI¥P (true) counsel, Dt 32%; DPI Jb 3716 and nips 





1 Cf, the same use of the plural in 7a orépva, Ta vara, TA TPAXNAG, praecordia, 
cervices, fauces ; on plurals of extension in general, cf. the prepositions of place 
and time in the plur. form, § 103 n. DMIAD is not a case in point, in the 
sense of letter (properly a sheet folded into several pages; elsewhere also 
5) 1 K 218®, 2 K rol, 19/4 (Is 374; referred to afterwards by the singular 


suffix); Is 391, Jer 29%, 3214 (after being folded, previgusly "BD). 
2 Cf. A. Ember, ‘The pluralis intensivus in Hebrew, ” AJSL. 1905, DP. 195 ff. 
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1 S 28 (thorough) knowledge ; mina Jb 126 and DAIDArD Is 3238 (full) confidence ; 
nina (abundant) blessing, p 217; nina} (exceptional) strength, Jb 414; Ni 

yp 510 (very) wickedness ; nition Do o% (greatly) beloved ; nion w 7641, &e. 
(fierce) wrath; N\DIN Dn 12? (utter) contempt ; niywr (real) help, Is 2618, &e. ; 
nN Gn 46? (an important) vision ; ow uprightness ; niaann perversity 5 
ninp (complete) vengeance, Ju 11%, &e. ; Dvn and pavne (thick) darkness; 
pMADND a (close) hiding-place ; p32 nobility 3 py Is 281 fatness ; ningny 
fooraplete) aridity; DYPAIND sweetness; DYVIND prectousness ; Dyyyw delight; 
Dy and Daya pleasure ; hla) compassion ; nmza w 23? rest, refreshment ; 
nen Am 3° humill, Probably. also M0") (heartfelt) love, W 451; nim 
(extreme) bitterness, Jb 1376 ; nin (base) deceit, p 3818 ; nipry (true) righteous- 
ness, Is 33°, &c.; ninaw (the highest) joy, 1644, On the other hand, njnon 
wisdom (Pr 1, &c.) can y har dly be a plural (=the essence of wisdom, or wisdom 
personified), but isa singular (see § 86). 

A further extension of this plural of amplification occurs according to 
P. Haupt’s very probable suggestion (SBOT. Proverbs, p. 40, line 50, &e.) i in 
DN the great river (of the Nile, generally Ak!) Is 718, 19% (though with the 
predicate in the plural), Ez 301%, y 7844, but in Is 3725, Ez 29% the usual explana- 
tion, arms or channels of the Nile, can hardly be avoided ; also in nin W 24? of 
the peean, which enpircles wee earth, 1371 of tbe great river, i.e. the Euphrates, 


(ace, to P. Haupt= oe great king) is very doubtful, In wy Ez 19! ahs 
second yédh is evidently due to dittography, since byte follows. 

The summing up of the several parts of an action is expressed in DOIN 
embalming, D'3D atonement, ondi (prop. filling, sc. of the hand) ordination 
to the priesthood, ponby dismissal, ‘pnbys retribution, Dnn. engraving (of a seal, 
&e.) ; Dans fornication, Dy30} whoredom, DDN) adultery; pn) (prop. no doubt, 
warm compassion) consolation, DA supplication, pT3 Jb 4 (restless) tossing 
to and fro, niddy gleaning ; perhaps: also nin} y 4}, 61, &e., if it means the 


playing on stringed instruments, and pow Is 123 bribery, unless it be a plural of 
number. 


es Of (c): the pluralis excellentiae or maiestatis, as has been remarked above, 
is properly a variety of the abstract plural, since it sums up the several 
characteristics ? belonging to the idea, besides possessing the secondary sense 
of an intensification of the original idea. It is thus closely related to the 
plurals of amplification, treated under e, which are mostly found in poetry. 





1 Mayer Lambert in REJ. xxiv. 106 ff., enumerates no less than ninety-five 
words ending in im, which in his opinion are to be regarded as pluralia 
tantum. 

* The Jewish grammarians call such plurals NiNDA D4 plur. virium or 
virtutum ; later grammarians call them plur. excellentiac, magnitudinis, or plur. 
maiestaticus. This last name may have been suggested by the we used by kings 
when speaking of themselves (ef. already 1 Mace. tol, 1151); and the plural 
used by God in Gn 1°, 117, Is 68 has been incorrectly explained in this way. 
It is, however, either communicatire (including the attendant angels; so at all 
events in Is 68, ef. also Gn 3”), or according to others, an indication of the 


Sullness of power and might implied in pdx (see Dillmann on Gn 178) ; but it 


is best explained as a plural of self-deliberation. The use of the pluzal as a form. 
of respectful address is quite foreign to Hebrew, 
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So especially pdx Godhead, God (to be distinguished from the numerical 


plural gods, Ex 1212, &.), The supposition that porids is to be regarded as 
merely a remnant of earlier polytheistic views (i. e. as originally only a 
numerical plural) is at least highly improbable, and, moreover, would not 
explain the analogous plurals (see below). That the language has entirely 
rejected the idea of numerical plurality in ponds (whenever it denotes one 
God), is proved especially by its being almost ‘invariably joined with a 
singular attribute (cf. § 1324), e.g. Puy poy w 71°, &. Hence ods may 
have been used originally not only as a numerical but also as an abstract 
plural (corresponding to the Latin numen, and our Godhead), and, like other 


abstracts of the same kind, have been transferred to a concrete single god 
(even of the heathen), 


To the same class (and probably formed on the analogy of pbs) belong 
the plurals Dp the Most Holy (only of Yahweh), Ho 121, Pr 91°, 308 (ef. 
DWP pads Jos 241%, and the Aram. pordy the Most High, Dn 78-22-25). and 
probably DDT (usually taken in the sense of penates) the image of a god, 
used especially for obtaining oracles. Certainly in 1 S§ 19}8-16 only one image 


is intended ; in most other places a single image may be intended?; in Zc 102 
alone is it most naturally taken as a numerical plural. In Ec 57 Dna 


supremus (of God) is doubtful; according to others it is a numerical plural, 
superiores. z 

Further, DIAS, as well as the singular inks, (lordship) lord, e.g. HWP DTN 
a cruel lord, Is 19; yas *I5N the lord of the land, Gn 42°, ef, Gn 3219; so 
especially with the suffixes of the 2nd and 3rd persons PIN , POW y 45”, 
ITN, &e., also IN (except 1 S 1616); but in rst sing. always ‘08.2 So 
also D‘DYA (with suffixes) lord, master (of slaves, cattle, or inanimate things ; 
but in the sense of maritus, always in the singular), e.g. yoya Ex 21”, 
Is 13, &c.8 : 

On the other hand, we must regard as doubtful a number of participles in k 
the plural, which, being used as attributes of God, resemble plurales ex- 


cellentiae; thus, ‘WY my Maker, Jb 35%; yey Is 54°; YOY Y 1497; MYY 
Ts 2211; opi; stretching them out, Is 425; for all these forms may also be 
explained as singular, according to § 93 ss.$—Y Wa) Is 312 might also be 
regarded as another instance, unless it be a numerical plural, their oppressors ; 
moreover, ha) him who lifteth it up, Is 10% (but read probably WO"ND) 5 
pnw him who sendeth him, Pr 106, 2221 (so Baer, but Ginsburg Aw), 2518 (in 
parallelism with ITN). These latter plurals, however (including 4'/3'79), 
may probably be more simply explained as indicating an indefinite in- 
dividual, cf. o below.—For wy y 121° (textus receptus) and 7eya Ee 12? 
(textus receptus) the singular should be read, with Baer. 


&S. 


1 Even in Gn 31°, notwithstanding the plural suffix in DOWn' and DIMOY, 


since the construction of these abstracts as numerical plurals is one of the 
peculiarities of the E-document of the Hexateuch; cf. Gn 20}, 357, and 


ABs ap ; 

? On ‘JN (for JIN) as a name of God, cf. § 13549. 

8 Euting, Reise in Arabien, p. 61, mentions the interesting fact that the 
subjects of the Emir of Hayel commonly speak of their ruler as Siyikh, a plur, 
majestatis = the great sheikh. 

4 mya, which in Is 545 is in parallelism with yey, must then be ex- 
plained as merely formed on analogy, 
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| Rem. 1. (a) Coherent substances, &c., are mostly regarded as single, and are, 


mM 


accordingly, almost always represented by nouns in the singular, cf. PAN fine 
dust, "BR ashes, TB linen, SIR lead, INI gold, 413 silver, NYY brass, IPM milky 
rs wine, IBY dust, the ground, YY wood. Plurals are, however, formed from 


some of these words expressing materials in order to denote separate portions 
taken from the whole in manufacture (plurals of the result) or parts otherwise 
detached from it; thus, O43 linen garments; D'DDD silver pieces, Gn 422-85; 


Dawn (dual) fetters of brass; DY¥Y ligna (timber for building or sticks for 


burning); also in a wider sense, oda particles of alloy to be separated by 
smelting, Is 1%; MIMBY fragments of earth, Pr 8%, ef. Jb 28° ANT MIDY dust 
of gold. ; 

(b) To the class of plurals of the result belong also a few names of natural 
products, when represented in an artificial condition; thus, DM wheat in 


grain (threshed wheat), as distinguished from MM) wheat (used collectively) 
in the ear; cf. the same distinction between D'DDD and NiDDS spelt ; Dw iy 
and MWY (the singular preserved only in the Mishna) lentils ; ony and 
my barley ; also DAW linen, nva (to be inferred from ‘MWB) flax. 


7 (c) Finally, the distinction between D3 blood and D7 requires to be 


(6) 


Wh 


specially noticed. The singular is always used when the blood is regarded as 
an organic unity, hence also of menstrual blood, and the blood of sacrifices 
(collected in the basin and then sprinkled), and in Nu 23% of the blood 
gushing from wounds. On the other hand, 07 as a sort of plural of the 


result and at the same time of local extension, denotes blood which is shed, 
when it appears as blood-stains (Is 115) or as blood-marks (so evidently 
in Is 94). But since blood-stains or blood-marks, as a rule, suggest blood 
shed in murder (although 0'D7 also denotes the blood which flows at child- 


birth or in circumcision), DD ‘acquired (even in very early passages) simply 
the sense of a bloody deed, and especially of bloodguiltiness, Ex 221'-, &e. 
In some few cases the plural is used to denote an indefinite singular ; 


certainly so in Dt 175 paw unto one of thy gates; Ze 99 NiINN}2 (cf. Ct 29); 
Ex 21” ava (where evidently only one child is thought of, though certainly 


in connexion with a contingency which may be repeated); ef. also Ee 42 
(if one of them fall).—So probably also Gn 84, 1 S 1743, Dn 21, Neh 38, 62; but not 
Gn 19”, since the same document (Gn 13!2) makes Lot dwell in the cities of the 
Jordan valley; in Gn 217 Da denotes the class with which the action is 


concerned. In Ju 127 instead of the unusual my) “ya in the cities of Gilead 
(formerly explained here as in one of the cities of Gilead) we should most pro- 
bably read, with Moore (SBOT. Judges, p. 52), sy) MBSA IVP. in his city, in 
Mizpeh (in) Gilead. ve a +i 

2. When a substantive is followed by a genitive, and the compound 
idea thus formed is to be expressed in the plural, this is done— 

(a) Most naturally by using the plural of the nomen regens, e.g. 
ben ay mighty men of valour (prop. heroes of strength), 1 Ch 72°; 
so also in compounds, e.g. 2D. 922 1S 227, as the plur. of ‘3%. 2 
Berjamite; but also ee 

(0) By using the plural of both nouns,’ e.g. DDn "132 1 Ch 7% 
<a cece esoeceree e e 


: Cf. Konig, Lehrgebiiude, ii. 438 fi; according to whom the plural of the 
principal word exercises an influence on the determining genitive. 
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D'ND> HID and in prison houses, Is 42”; cf. Ex 34’, &c., DIN now 
two tables of stone (but Ex 31% 1s nnd) Nair? Dt 1, Jos 5°, 6%, 
2K 14%, 25%, Is 51°, Jer 41°, Ezr 3°, &. NISINA BY the people of the 
country; 2 Ch 26%; so perhaps pds 22 sons of God, p 291, 897 
(according to others sons of geds) ; or finally even 

(c) By using the plural of the nomen rectum;? e.g. MIX ND Ex 64, 7 
Nu 174", &c., as plur. of 38 M2 father’s house, family ; NOB NA the 
houses of the high places, 2 K 14” (also ninan ‘Ha 23'°); OMASY MD 
the houses of their idols, 1 8 31°, Ez 46"; cf. also Ju 7™ the head of Oreb 
and Zeeb, i.e. the heads, &c. 

Rem. When a substantive (in a distributive sense) with a suffix refers S 


back to a plural, the singular form of the substantive suffices, since the idea 
of plurality is already adequately expressed by the suffix, e.g. 410° os (for ora) 


corum, 1710; DIM their right hand, y 144° [so in the English RV.], for 
hands. 


§125. Determination of Nowns in general. Determination 
of Proper Names. 


Brockelmann, Grundriss, i. 466 ff. 


1. A noun may either be determinate in itself, as a proper name @ 
“or pronoun (see below, d and i), or be made so by its context. In 
the latter case, the determination may be effected either by prefixing 
the article (see § 126), or by the connexion of the noun (in the 
construct state) with a following determinate genitive, and conse- 
quently also (according to § 33 c) by its union with a pronominal 
suffix (§ 127 a). It is to be taken as a fundamental rule, that the 
determination can only be effected in one of the ways here mentioned ; 
the article cannot be prefixed to a proper name, nor to a noun 
followed by the genitive, nor can a proper name be used in the 
construct state. Deviations from this rule are either only apparent 
or have arisen from a corruption of the text. 

Rem. Only in a few passages is a noun made expressly indeterminate by the b 
addition of IMS in the sense of our indefinite article ; cf. Ex 165, Ju 958, 132, 
FS) ahs UEREE 1K 1311, 194, 2018, 229, 2 K 41, 8°, 1210, Ez 88, Dn 83, 108 (in 813 
wATp THN i.e. one, viz. a holy one, is opposed to another). 


It is further to be noticed, that in Hebrew the phenomenon sometimes C 
occurs, which the Arab grammarians call indeterminateness for the sake of 


amplification; e.g. Is 318 and he shall flee DIANE from a sword, i.e. from an 
irresistible sword (God’s sword); cf. Is 28? 1!2; 28 6? nv; Ho 3! NWN such 
a woman, without doubt to be referred to the Gomer mentioned in cap. I ; 








1 Cf. Brockelmann, Grundriss, i. 482. 
COWLEY pd 
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Am 614 3; y 7736 yora ; Pr 217? psa, if with Delitzsch it is to be eataired to 
God; Jb 82° ord meaning important words, but in 1538 bi reproachful words. 
Cf. on this point, § 117 g, note 3, and Delitzsch, Psalmen, ed. 4, p. 79. 


d= 2. Real proper nouns, as being the names of things (or persons) 
only once met with, are sufficiently determinate in themselves. Such 
names, therefore, as 77), TT, IPY., 1y22, BAD do not admit of the 
article,’ nor can they be in the construct state. On the other hand, 
not only gentilic names (as denoting the various individuals belonging 
to the same class), but also all those proper names, of which the 
appellative sense is still sufficiently evident to the mind, or at least 
has been handed down from an earlier period of the language, 
frequently (often even as a rule) take the article (according to § 126 e), 
and may even be followed by a genitive. 


€ Examples. Like the above-mentioned proper names of individuals, 
countries, and cities, so also national names, which are identical in form 


with the name of the founder of the race (e.g. Dy, DIN, AND), are 
always determinate in themselves, Of gentilic names (e. g. saya the Hebrew, 
pyayn the Hebrews, Gu 40 ; ‘2939 the Canaanite) the plural Dnys, even 


when meaning the Philistines, is generally used without the article (but i in 
184", &., ’Bi7) 3 so always pina. —Evident appellatives (like such modern 


names as the Hague, le Havre) are nya the hill, in the.construct state bax nyaa, 
i.e. the Gibeah named after Saul to (sino it from others; 1970 the height ; 
"Yi the heap ; wapn (prop. the white mountain) the Lebanon ; Sul (prop. the 
river) the Nile, cf. Am 88 DY¥1D IND like the river of Egypt; ea the Jordan 


(according to Seybold, Mittheil. und Nachr. des DPV., 1896, p, 11, probably 
the drinking-place [11°, Arab. warada, meaning orig. to go down to drink])). 


Se Rem. 1. In a few instances original appellatives have completely assumed 
the character of real proper names, and are therefore used without the article ; 


thus pedis God, to denote the one true God (as elsewhere 717") Gn 11 and so 
generally in this document of the Pentateuch up to Ex 6, elsewhere sometimes 
DYTONA 6 eds (cf, § 126 e); also the sing. MIDS God, indy the Most High, and 
“Ww the Almighty never take the article. —Moreover, DIS Adam from Gn 51 
onwards (previously in 27, &¢., DIS the first man) ; me Satan, 1 Ch 211 
(but Ze 31, Jb 1%, &e., joOwa the eee ; ef, Wid bn the tent of revelation 
‘(i.e. the tabernacle), always without the article. 

& To the class of nouns originally appellative, which the language regards 





1 Consequently, my27 Dt 3, Jos 11%, &c. (in the Deuteronomist) in the 
combination nwIo1 pay (for which elsewhere nwo Day) is to be regarded 
not as a proper name but as a gentilic name (=the tribe of the Manassites), for 
which in Dt 297 INT “@ is used, as in 108 } bn WY the tribe of the Levites, and 
in Ju 181 9990 “8 the tribe of the Danites.—In Jos 137 nyI0 (like gentilie 
names in ‘Sas is even used adjectivally, 
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as proper names, and which consequently never take the article, belong also 
certain archaic words mostly used only by poets, such as Siw Hades, ban 
world, binn ocean, of the body of water which encircles the earth, Gui, ee, ; 
but Is 6315, y 1069 NOMA through the depths, viz. of the Red Sea. 


_ 2, When nouns which the usage of the language always treats as proper /) 
names occasionally appear to be connected with a following genitive, this is 
really owing to an ellipse whereby the noun which really governs the 
genitive, i.e. the appellative idea contained in the proper name, is suppressed. 
So evidently in the case of ninay nin Yahweh (the God) of hosts; the fuller 


form MINDY OX MAY 28 52, "ke., or nixasn Sy mn Am 33, &., is 


a secondary expansion of the original ninay niny; ninay nabs in w 59°, 
8015-20, 849 is due to the mechanical substitution of nts for MM affected in 
the 2nd and part of the 3rd book of the Psalms. So also in geographical 
names such as pw WS Or (the city) of the Chaldees, Gn 11%; pn DIS 
Aram (the region) of the two rivers; vy pnd NA Bethlehem (the city) of 
Judah ; n2yIo na Da 2.8 2014, &e., to distinguish it from DD bax Abel by 
the water, 2 Ch 164; ays wd) 1S x11, &e.; |MI PAW Nu 221, 263-88, &.; on 
Ju 8°2 cf. § 128 ¢; nin wip [V¥ the Zion of the Holy One of Israel, Is 6014; but 
in 1S 1! for DD read sD a Zuphite. Some of these examples (cf. also 
Am 6?) come very near to the actual construct state (cf. above, PN) nya;), 


since e.g. the addition of the genitive serves to distinguish the place from 
four others called Aram (see the Lexicon), or from another Bethlehem. 
Aram, Bethlehem, &c., are accordingly no longer names found only in one 
special sense, and therefore also are no longer proper names in the strictest 
sense. 


3. Of the pronouns, the personal pronouns proper (the separate 2 
pronouns, § 32) are always determinate in themselves, since they can 
denote only definite individuals (the 3rd person, also definite things). 
For the same reason the demonstrative pronouns (§ 34) are also 
determinate in themselves, when they stand alone (as equivalent to 
substantives), either as subject (Gn 5°) or as predicate (e.g, DIT Mm 
this is the day, Ju4%; QNDI0 nbs these are the words, Dt 11), or as 
object (e.g. NNN 28 13%), or as genitive (7) WMD x K 21°), or 
finally when joined to a preposition (ANtD Gn 2%; 113 18 165, see 
§ 102 9). : ‘ 

So also the personal pronouns 8%, 87, OF, 197, 73 when they /: 
are used as demonstratives (=7s, ea, id, tlle, &c.) are always deter- 
minate in themselves, e.g, 123 NW that ts the thing, Gn 41%, They 





1 That various other words, such as WAIN man, nypby deep darkness, }¥ 
prince, "1 field, mA effectual working, are always found without the article 
is not to be attributed to any special archaism, but is to be explained from 
the fact that they belong solely to poetic Janguage, which avoids the article ; 
in other cases, such as now deep sleep, there is no occasion for the article in 
the passages we possess. 

Dd2 
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are made determinate by the article, when they are joined like adjectives 
(see § 126 «) with a determinate substantive, e.g. M0 UN this man; 
nDNA DAN these men; NIT NYT MT ODD in those days, and in that 
lime, Jo 41. The demonstrative, however, even in this case, is fre- 
quently used without the article, as being sufficiently determinate in 
itself (cf. § 126 y). 


§ 126. Determination by Means of the Article. 


a 1. The article (3, 3, 9, § 35) was originally, as in other languages 
(clearly in the Romance; cf. also 6, 4, 76 in Homer), a demonstrative 
pronoun. The demonstrative force of the article, apart from its 
occasional use as a relative pronoun (see § 138 4), appears now, how- 
ever, only (a) in a few standing phrases, and (6) in a certain class of 
statements or exclamations. 

b (a) Cf. DI this day, hodie (§ 100 ¢); MOB this might, Gn 19%; DYBT this 
time, Gn 238; nw this year (=in this year) Is 37°°, Jer 28%. 

(6) includes those instances in which the article, mostly when prefixed 
to a participle, joins on a new statement concerning a preceding noun. 


Although such participles, &c., are no doubt primarily regarded always as in 
apposition to a preceding substantive, the article nevertheless has in some of 


“these examples almost the force of N37 (N°, na) as the subject of a noun- 
clause ; e.g. ~ 19!° the judgements of the Lord are true. .., verse II 73) oonan 


prop. the more to be desired than gold, i.e. they are more to be desired, or even they, 
that are more to be desired,) &c.; cf. Gn 4971, Is 402!, 4427", 465, Am 27, 57, 
Y 331, 497 (DNA in the parallel half of the verse continued by a finite 


verb) ; ~ 104°, Jb 616, 284, 303, 4125 and frequently. When such a participle 
has another co-ordinate with it, the latter is used without the article, since 
according to the above it strictly speaking represents a second predicate, and 
as such, according to 7, remains indeterminate ; e. g. Jb 51° who giveth qn3i) 


rain, &e., and sendeth cnbwh), &e. 


C The article is sometimes used with similar emphasis before a substantive, 
which serves as the subject of a compound sentence (§ 140 d); e.g. Dt 324 


{YB DOF Wi i.e. as a fresh statement (not in apposition to the preceding 
dative), really equivalent to he is a rock, perfect in his work (i.e. whose work is 
perfect) ; ef. y 1851, 

d@ 2, The article is, generally speaking, employed to determine a 
substantive wherever it is required by Greek and English; thus: 

(a) When a person or thing already spoken of is mentioned again, 
and is consequently more definite to the mind of the hearer or reader; 
e.g. Gn 1° and God said, Let there be light: verse 4 and God saw the 
light (ANTS) ; 1 K 3% fetch me a sword: and they brought the sword ; 
Ec 9%. (In 28S 12? therefore uy? must be read.) 





1 On the analogous use of the article before participles which have a verbal 
suffix, as in y 1858, &., cf. above, § 116, 
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~ (0) With a title understood and recognized by every one, é. g. 
mou 1200 6 Baoiredbs Jarwpdv: Gn 35° under the oak (the well-known 
oak which was there). 

(c) With appellatives to denote persons or natural objects which are 
unique, e.g. 30 1733 the high priest, winwn the sun, yrs the earth. 

(d) When terms applying to whole classes are restricted (simply by € 
usage) to particular individuals (like 6 zovyrijs, meaning Homer) or 
things, e. g. joy adversary, }OWN the adversary, Satan ; bya lord, Syan 
Baal as proper name of the god; DIN the (first) man, Adam; 
pyibsn Zi ben 6 eds, the one true God (cf. also 6 Xpiords in the New 
Testament); also 13 the river, i.e. Huphrales; 1235 the circle, sc. of 
the Jordan, the Jordan plain [Gn 19", &c.]. 

. (e) Very often with the vocative, e.g. 2S 14! 7203 nyvin help, 
O king; Ze 3° pinaa an Yin’ O Joshua the high priest; 1S 14°, 
24°, 2 K 9°; in the plural, Is 42"8, Jo 17-8; but cf. also Jos 10%, Is 1°, 
49% (pew and rs); gn Ho 13"; 30 tv 34" Ke 10a r ih ee 
The vocative occurs without the article in Is 22”, since it has been 
already defined by a preceding accusative. 

Rem. Strictly speaking in all these cases the substantive with the article qi 
is really in apposition to the personal pronoun of the 2nd person, which is 
either expressly mentioned or virtually present (in the imperative), e.g. 
1S 17° thou, the young man. But such passages as Is 4218, where the vocative 
precedes the imperative, prove that in such cases the substantive originally 
in apposition eventually acquired the value of a complete clause. 

(f) With words denoting classes (see particulars under 2). g 

(g) In a peculiar way, to specify persons or things, which are so 
far definite as to be naturally thought of in connexion with a given 
case, and must be assumed accordingly to be there (see g-s). 

(h) With adjectives (also ordinal numbers and demonstrative pro- 
nouns used adjectivally) which are joined to substantives determined 
in some way (see u). 


Rem. The article may be omitted in poetry in all the above-mentioned 
cases; in general it is used in poetry far less frequently than in prose. Its 
use or omission probably often rests on rhythmical grounds ;° it is sometimes 


omitted also for rhetorical reasons. Cf. e.g. a for yin Wade pd as 
vocative, verse 10; 420 for 7200 ae 8) bina TOU (contrary to u, v) 99°. 
In the instances in which the 7 of the article is omitted after a prefix 
(§ 35 ”), the vowel of the article is often retained after the prefix even in 
poetry, e.g. DYDWA y 24, &e. 





1 On the subsequent change of pow, DIS, pbx into real proper names 
by the omission of the article, cf. above, § 125 f. 
“2 For further exceptions see Nestle, ZAW. 1904, p. 323 ff. 
3 Cf, the useful statistics of J. Ley in the Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und 
Pidagogik, 2te Abteilung, 1891, Heft 7-9, and M. Lambert, ‘ L’article dans la 
poésie hébr.,’ REJ. 37, 263 fi. 
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2 (é) On the other hand, the article is always omitted when a person 
or thing is to be represented as indefinite (or indefinable) or as yet 
unknown; consequently also before the predicate, since this is from 
its nature always a general term, under which the subject is included, 
e.g.Gn 29! bin} nin Ty as yet the day is great, i.e. it is yet high day; 
33%, 40), 41%, 19 66%. 


2 


Je Rem. 1. As exceptions to the above rule it is usual to regard those examples 
in which a determinate adjective or participle (equivalent to a relative 
clause) is used apparently as a predicate, e.g. Gn 211 AIDA Ni wt is the 
compassing, i.e. that is it which compasseth; 428, 45%, Ex Cte Di rest iets aria 
1S 436, Is 142%, Mal 3? (cf. in Greek, e.g. St. Mat. 1020, where Winer, Gram. 
des neutest. Sprachidioms, § 58, 2, Rem., explains of AadobvyTes as a predicate 
with the article). In reality, however, these supposed predicates are rather 
subjects (ace. to § 116 q), and the only peculiarity of these cases is that the 
subject is not included under a general idea, but is equated with the 
predicate. 

2. Sometimes the article is used with only one of two parallel words, as 


Na 1° DY77 and niy33q, 2 Ch 3% Mp and POTD, 


] 8. The use of the article to determine the class is more extensive 
in Hebrew than in most other languages. In this case the article 
indicates universally known, closely circumscribed, and therefore 
well defined classes of persons or things. The special cases to be 
considered are— 


7 (a) The employment of general names as collectives in the singular, to 
denote the sum total of individuals belonging to the class (which may, 
however, be done just as well by the plural) ; e.g. the righteous, the wicked man, 


Ec 317; the woman, i.e. the female sex, 77°; DRI the enemy, i.e. the enemies (?) 
Y 9"; mia the lier in wait, i.e. the liers in watt ; yong the armed man, i.e. 
soldiers ; DNDN the rearguard ; mnwran the spoiler, 1 S 13!7;1 so also (as in 
English) with names of animals, when something is asserted of them, which 
applies to the whole species, e.g. 2S 171° as the courage of NNO the lion. 
. ° ey: z half hig es 
Especially also with gentilic names, e.g. the Canaanite, Gn 137 (ef. 151°") ; so 
in English the Russian, the Turk, &e., in Attic writers 6 ’A@nvatos, 6 Supa- 
kootos, &e. 

7 (0) Names of materials known everywhere, the elements and other words 
denoting classes, even though only a part and not the whole of them is 
considered, in which case in other languages, as e.g. in English, the article 
is usually omitted (cf., however, our fo fall into the water, into the fire, &c.), e. g. 
Gn 13? and Abram was very rich ana} F}DD2 NIP] in cattle, in silver and in gold ; 
Jos 11° and he burnt their chariots UN with fire; ef. Gn 614, 414% (unless this 
means, the chain necessarily belonging to the official dress); Ex 2%, 314 (35°), 
Is 172, &e, and HWA with oil? very commonly in the sacrificial laws, Ex 297, 





} But in Ex 12% ’197 is either to be explained as the destroyer (now men- 
tioned for the first time) according to q, or a particular angel is meant whose 
regular function it was to inflict punishments. Others again take ’ON even 
in Ex 1273 impersonally = destruction. 

2 In nearly all the above examples the presence of the article is only 
indicated by the vowel of the prefix (3, 3, >) and might therefore be merely 
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&c., and also Dt 33%, 2 8 1%, Is 16, y 235, &. Similarly the article is used 
with terms of measurement, as DONT Ex 16°, &.: "Wh and nan Ez 451; 
yn Ex 16”; baAa 2s 62 

(c) The expression of abstract ideas of every kind, since they are likewise 
used to represent whole classes of attributes or states, physical or moral 
defects, &e.; e.g. Pr 255 (PJ82); Gn19!! and they smote the men... aap] apa! 
with blindness; Am 4°, &c.; but in wna Is 60? the article is no doubt due to 
dittography of the M, and the parallel bey has no article. 

atone 

(d) Comparisons, since the object compared is treated not (as usually in 
English) individually but as a general term, e. g. Is 118 white Bp yop as snow, 
“82 as wool; red ying like crimson; Is 34% and the heavens shall be rolled together 
DDS as a scroll; cf. Nu 1112, Ju 818, 169 as nryia-bna a string of tow is broken ; 
TS 26%, 1 K 14%, Is rol4, 24%, 2719, 298, 53°, Na 315, y 337, 4915; ef. also such 
examples as Gn 19%, Ju 14°, where the object compared“is determined by 
a determinate genitive which follows (according to § 127 a). 

Examples of indeterminate comparisons are rare, and perhaps due only to 
the Masora,—so at least in the ease of singulars, while in such plurals as 
those in Gn 4299, 1 K 1027, Jo 247, the omission of the article may be explained 
by the ordinary rules. On the other hand, the article is regularly omitted 
when the object compared is already defined by means of an attribute (or 
relative clause, Jer 23°, p 1712), e.g. Is 16? ndwi {2 TI ANYD as wandering 
birds, (as) a scaltered nest (but ef. 1014 $3) ; 1419, 295 Tay yd (but y 14 piaD); 


Jer 25°, Pr 278, Jb 29%, 3c14._In comparisons with persons also the Masora 
seoms to avoid the use of the article, as in A335 Jb 1614 and seven other 


places (4223 only in Is 4219), IND Jb 3118, IID Tb 38%, 407. 


4. Peculiar to Hebrew! is the employment of the article to denote 
a single person or thing (primarily one which is as yet unknown, and 
therefore not capable of being defined) as being present to the mind 
under given circumstances. In such cases in English the indefinite 
article is mostly used. 


Thus Am 5!% as if a man did flee from a lion OUS8o, i.e. the particular lion 
pursuing him at the time), and a bear (359) met him, &e., cf. 314, 1 K 2036 
(John 1012); also Gn 87%, 1418 (oben, i.e. one that had escaped, the particular 
one who came just then; so also Ez 2476, 33%; cf. 2S 1518); Gn 15111, 187 the 
servant, who is regarded as being constantly at hand and awaiting his com- 
mands; cf. 2 S$ 1717 (but sy3n Nu 1127 is used like pyden above); Gn 19%, 
unless 1YHD means in the well-known cave; bipra Gn 2811, according to 
Dillmann, upon the place suitable for passing the night, or the right place, 
but it may possibly also refer to the sanctuary of Bethel afterwards so sacred 
and celebrated; Gm 4275, 462, 5076, Hx 21, 32, 420. 2120(2 S 23%), Liv 234%, 2410 
(Samaritan sda without the article); Nu 1711,.21%9, 256, Dt 19°, Jos 219, 
Tu 418, 825, 1319 161%, 1929, 2016, 1 S 1784, 1918, 2110, 2 S 1717, 1 K 68, 1314 (2 most 


due to the masoretic punctuation. There is, however, no reason to doubt 
the correctness of the tradition. The same is true of the examples under 


mand o. : es rts 3 
1 Cf., however, analogous examples in biblical Aramaic in Kautzsch’s 


Gramm. des Bibl. Aram., § 79 f, e.g. Dn 214, 32, &e. 


O 


Pp 


, 
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probably a particular tree is meant) 3 19%, Is 714 (anpya, i.e. the particular 
maiden, through whom the prophet’s announcement shall be fulfilled; we 
should say a maiden [ef. Driver on 1 S 14, 68, 1918]; Jb 9%. 

S So always to write in the book (or on the scroll, Nu 5%, Jer 32%), i.e. not in the 
book already in use, but in the book which is to be devoted to that purpose, 
equivalent to in a@ book, on a@ scroll, Ex 1714, 1 8 10%, Jb 19%. specially in- 
structive for this use of the article is the phrase O34 94%, which does not 
simply refer back to the previous narrative in the sense of the same day, but 
is used exactly like our one day (properly meaning on the particular day when 
it happened, i.e. on a certain day), 1 S 14, 141, 2 K 48, 1128, Jb 1618, In Gn 39" 

, even MO DVD. 

The article is sometimes used in this way before collectives in the singular, 
which are not meant to denote (like the examples given under J) a whole 
class, but only that part of it which applies to the given case; thus ay7 ; 


729° Gn 8%, MYAYT Ex 23%. 

u 5. When a substantive is defined by the article, or by a suffix, or by 
a following genitive determinate in any way (see the examples below), 
the attribute belonging to it (whether adjective, participle, ordinal, or 
demonstrative pronoun) necessarily takes the article (see, however, 

— the Rem.), e.g. Gn 10” Apa VY} the great city; Dt 3™ AINA FT. thy 
strong hand. A genitive following the substantive may, according to 
§ 127 a, be determined either by the article, e.g. 1 S 25% bysban WN 
M1 this worthless man (prop. man of worthlessness; cf. also such 
examples as 2 Ch 36", where the article is prefixed only to a second 
genitive following the noun); or asa proper name, e. g. Dt 117 muy 
bran mn the great work of the Lord; or by a suffix, e. g. Is 36° “Jay 
D'OPT IIN the least of my master's servants. : 

VU When several attributes (whether connected by Waw or not) follow 
a determinate substantive, each of them takes the article, e.g. Dt ro” 
NTT) 7530 pari bn the great God, the mighty, and the terrible. Cf. 
also Ex 3°, Dt 1%, in both of which places a demonstrative with the 
article also follows the adjective.: 


Rem. 1. The article is, however, not infrequent] 
[ y y used also— 
Ww (a) With the attribute alone, when it is added to an originally indefinite 
substantive as a subsequent limitation ; so always with ordinal numbers after 


Dis,? e.g. Gn 1° (ef, 2°, Ex 201°, &.) WwW DY the sixth day (prop. a day namely 








1 The demonstrative used adjectivally is generally placed after the adjective 
proper; in such cases as 730 M1 Wy 2 Ch 11° the adjective forms:a further 
(fresh) addition tomn Joy, 

* Cf. Driver, Tenses, 3rd ed., § 209; M. Lambert, REJ. 21. 2%of 

Cf , : F A 5 79 £.—The 
omission of the article from the substantive is not to be coanedea in this 
instance as an indication of late style, and consequently cannot be put 
perard as a proof of the late origin of the ‘Priestly Code’ (ef, Dillmann on 
Gn. 15}, Holzinger, Hin. in d. Hexateuch, p. 465, and especially Driver in the 
Journal of Philology, xi. 229 f., against Giesebrecht in ZAW. 1881, p. 265 f.) 
On the other hand, the common omission of the article from the substantive 


before a determinate adjective (e.g. nbitan npjp the great synagogue, in the 
Mishna ; cf. Segal, Mi¥naic Hebrew, p. 19 ff.) is certainly a later idiom. 
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the sixth ; but ‘IY Di a second day, Gn 18); Ex 1275 jn DID from the first 
day onward (not before Dn 10! and Neh 818 is }iwNN pisnmiD used instead of 
it), On the other hand, the article is always found after 3, hence WW DID ; 
&e., although it is possible that the original reading in these cases was p32, 


and that the article is only due to the Masora. In Ju 6%5 the text is evidently 
corrupt (see verse 26).—Especially also in certain frequently recurring com- 
binations as in particularizing the gates in Jer 3814, Ez 9%, &c., Ze 141°, and 
courts in 1 K 7*1?,.&¢,, Ez 40% ; and very often when the attribute consists of a 
participle, e.g. Dt 28, Ju 2119, 1S 251, Jer 27%, 4616 men mn the sword which 
oppresses (?) ; Ez 14%, Ze 11? Keth. (the impenctrable forest?) Pr 2638, y 1197, 
Of the other examples, Gn 212 (where, however, the Samaritan reads Y 

MWA), 417° (but cf. verse 4), Nu 11%, Ju 1627, 18 1717 may at any rate 


be explained on the ground that the preceding cardinal number is equivalent 
to a determinant ; in Gn 1%, 28910, &., the substantive is already determined 
by “3, and in 1S 14% (WI) by DYO.—In 1 S 12%, 2 S 124, Is 72 (where, 
however, nysen might also be understood as a subsequent explanation of 
yn3) and Neh 9%, the omission of the article after the preposition is 
certainly due merely to the Masora. In 1S 1623 (unless orbs Mm is to be 
read twice), Ze 47 (where however 77 FIN is probably meant), p to48 (where 
a i7 precedes Dn, hence probably a case of haplography), the omission of 
the article before N, 1(?) and may be due to a regard for euphony (see z 
below). On the other hand, in 1 S 638 (read an rN), 1712 (90 is a later 
addition), 19” (cf, the LXX), Jer 172, 3214, 408 K¢th., Ez 28 (read ‘13 or omit 
Dia with Cornill), Mi 71, y 624, either the text is corrupt, or the expression 


incorrect. But in 2 K 20}3, Jer 62, Ct 710 acc. to D. H. Miiller (Anzeiger der 
Wiener Akad., phil-hist. Kl. 19¢2, no. x) 2497 is the genitive of a substantive, 


aromatic oil, sweet cane (in Jer 679 read AIPA), like spiced wine. In Is 39? read 
SIF OY and in y 1337/90 wa, 

(0). No article with the attribute, while the substantive is determined y 
either by the article, or a suffix, or a following genitive. Thus the article 
is sometimes omitted with demonstratives, since they are already to a 
certain extent determined by their meaning (cf. also the Mé&a‘ inscription, 
1. 3, NNT NNAN this high place); as with NIN Gn 19% (evidently for euphony, 
and so probably often); 3018, 32%, 1 S 199; with NT Gn 382; with 3 
y 128 (according to the Masora is a relative pronoun here, as always 
elsewhere); with nbs 1 S 233, according to the present corrupt text (the 
original reading 71M py-d3 became pdx py-bs, and DDN was then 
corrupted to nby) ; so, almost without exception, when the substantive is 
determined only by a suffix, e.g. Jos 2, Ju 64,1 K 108, 2 K 12 and S&F, 
where bn , as in Jer 1o!%, has arisen by contraction from wn, or we should 
simply read sn (in all these passages with 73); Gn 248 (with MNT); Ex 10}, 
1 K 22%, Jer 3171 (with m8). 

The article is sometimes omitted also with the attributes referring to 
proper names,’ as 73) jiT¥ Jos 118, 19%, nal non Am 67, Other examples 
are Jos 16%5, 1818, y K o!7 (but in 1 Ch 724, 2 Ch 8° with the article). In 
Gn 731, &e., nl inn is also a case of this kind, inn being used (almost always 
without the article) as a sort of proper name; cf. also hoy by the most high 


1 Cf. Nildeke, Beitrige zur semit. Sprachwiss., p. 48, n. I. 


é 
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God and ‘D DDN the tiving’ God. In Ju 15 mydy nds and nvANA /a aro 
strange ; Jos 15)9 has nivby 7) and niann }, : 
Of the remaining examples Is 11° explains itself; the direct connexion 
of the attribute with its substantive is broken by the insertion of nd, 
In Ez 34!, Hag. 14(as Wellhausen says, a good instance of a Hebrew adjective 
in the stative form=D {5D DM}), » 1431, Ct 612 (?) the substantive is also (seo 
above) determined by a suffix, and conseq uently the attribute is less closely 
attached ; the same applies to Gn 372, 421°, 4314, y 1818, except that in these 
passages the omission of the article before 1, 8, Y may at the same time 
be due to considerations of euphony (as also in Jos 16! before Y, Nu 1437 
before 4, 284, Ez 109 before &, 2119 before M).! In 1 S 13!%/ (THR) and 
2 K 25138 (Diy after a determinate substantive), the attribute again, being 
a numeral, is determinate in itself (see above, x); in Is 65? the xd prevents 
the use of the article; finally, in 2 Ch 26'° oyna and D2N2 are to be read, 
as in Jer 2 }53 for jDIN, in 2226 ys for /N1; in 2 S 68 omit nwin, and in 
Hz 39?” omit pan. Without any apparent reason the article is omitted in 


Dn 8% and 1131, 
a@ 2. When, as in Mi 72 (810 DM ix that day?), the article is omitted from 


both substantive and demonstrative, and in Ezr 3%, the demonstrative even 
precedes (nan N}=N4 Nya), this is obviously due in both cases to a radical 
corruption of the text (not only in the words quoted). In Jos 9}? aon2 
is either in apposition to the independent demonstrative Mi (=this our bread, 


rd 


&e.), as in verse 13 NjIN) is to nde, or they are complete sentences, this is 
our bread, &e. So also in Ex 32! MWD (= that [iste] Moses, &e.), and in y 48% 
pdx are to be taken in apposition to NY. On p 68% and Is 231% cf. § 136d. 


§ 127. The Nown determined by a following Determinate 
Genitive. 
Brockelmann, @rundriss, i. 478. 


a When a genitive, determined in any way, follows a nomen regens, 
it also determines the nomen regens, which, according to § 894, is 
always in the construct state. Moreover, every pronominal suffix 
attached to a substantive is, according to § 33 ¢, to be considered as 
a genitive determinate by nature. An independent genitive may be 
determinate— 

(a) By its character as a proper name (according to § 125 a), e.g. 
MY TW the word of the Lord. 

(0) By having the article, e.g. nonpren YN (prop. the man of the 
war) the soldier (but nnn WX Jos 17}, a soldier) mandton WIS 


? 





1 The same reason no doubt also favoured the omission of the article 
before NI and nbs, see above, under y. Also in Is 23" (is this your joyous... ?) 
the article is omitted before myy probably only for euphony. 
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Nu 31%, the soldiers; 8°30 727 the word of the prophet, Jer 28° (but 
e.g., on the other hand, mmo DYIN MY a commandment of men 
which hath been taught, Is 29"; W727 word of falsehood, Pr 20°"). 

(c) By the addition of a pronominal suffix (see above), e.g. *2N7N'2 
my father’s house. 

(2) By construction with another genitive determined in some way, 
e.g. Gn 3” JA YY “BD of the fruct of the trees of the garden. Thus in 
Is 10” four, and in 21” even five, members of a series are determined 
by a concluding determinate genitive. 


Rem. 1. The above explains also the various meanings of bb (prop. a 
substantive in the sense of aggregate, whole), according as it is followed by 
a determinate or indeterminate genitive. In the former case 59 has the 
meaning of the entirety, i.e. all, the whole (like the French tous les hommes, toute 
la ville), e. g. PINT-PD the whole (prop. the entirety of the) earth, DINT-d3 
all men; Ex 18, Nu 1538, Jer 42%, and cases like Nu 42547, 218 where 93 
is followed by a singular participle with the article. On the other hand, 
before an indeterminate genitive 9D is used in the more indefinite (in- 
dividualizing) sense of of all kinds, any (ef. tout homme, & tout prix), or 
distributively each, every, e.g. PYo2D every (kind of) tree, Gn 2°; ef. 422, 2410, 
1 Ch 297; nays any thing, Ju 192°; ni-boa every day, every time, p 732. 

It is, however, to be observed— : 

(a) That the article may in this case also (see § 126.2) be omitted in pootic 
style, although the substantive is to be regarded as~determinate, e.g. 
nianbw~da all (the) tables, Is 288, 

(0) That the meaning every is frequent even before singulars used collectively; 
afterwards the idea of quisque passes naturally into that of totality, e.g. ‘M723 
each living thing, i.e. every (not every kind of) living thing ; wae 2 all flesh, ive. 
all men or all living creatures (with the article only in Gn 7 before a relative 
clause, and in Is 40%); sometimes also yy ail trees, Aivm>D all birds ; 
finally— 

(¢) That before the names of members of the human body, al frequently 
(as being determinate in itself) denotes the entirety, e.g. Is 15 the whole head, 
the whole heart (the sense required by the context, not every head, &c., which 
the expression in itself might also mean); g!!, 2 K 235, Ez 297 all (i.e. the 
whole of) their shoulders . . . all (the whole of) their loins; 36°.—On bb with 
a suffix when it follows a noun in apposition (e.g. Is 98 iD DY the people, 
all of it, i. e. the whole nation, more emphatic than pyr, ef. Driver on 2 8 2°), 


as well as when it follows absolutely in the genitive (= all men, every one, e.g. 
Gn 1612),2 see the Lexicon, pp. 481°, 482°. 

2. Gentilic names (or patronymies), derived from compound proper names 
(consisting of a nomen regens and genitive), are determined by inserting the 
article before the second part of the compound (since it contains the original 








H DIS being a collective, ef. vaynno3 28 15, all men, jBO7DD Ex 17? ail 
sons, nan-3 all daughters ; in itself paxn-bs could also mean the whole man. 
2 In Ezr 10" instead of DWIN S52 read simply pwiaNn->23, 


b 


d 
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genitive), e.g. ‘}%D7}2 (see 3 86 nh) a Benjamite ; habia ija Ju 3%, &e., ¢ 
Benjamite ; vonban’a the Bethlehemite, 1 S 161, &c. (cf., however, 1 Ch : 
Gere SMD) 25); yngin-ma the Beth-shemite, 1S 6; YN DN the Abicerite, 
Ju 611, &e., ef. 1 K 16%. 

3. In a few instances the nomen regens appears to be used indefinitely 
notwithstanding a following determinate genitive; it is not so, however, in 
Gn 167, where the reference is to a well-known fountain ; 21%, where in the 


original context there must have been some reason for the seven ewe lambs of the 
flock ; ; 2 S 123° the spoil found in the city; but it often is so before a proper name, 


as in Ex 109 A} 3M a feast of the Lord (unless it is the spring festival), Dt hes 
and fecqucnily nim nayin an abomination unto the Lord; cf. also Gn 46%, 
Dt 2219 a virgin of Israel ; 18 432 a man of Benjamin; Pr 25}, Ct 21, 3°; similarly 
before appellatives with the article (or before a genitive determined by 
a suffix, as in Ly 14°*), 1 S 20% three arrows; 2 S 234 NWA NPN a plot of the 
ground (but see Gn 331°, Jos 2482); Ju 135, Jer 134, 4116, Ct 141. 13 f, a tek 
On the other hand, nioyin “"Y in the titles of Psalms 120 to by: Gas 
T2104; mioyrab Y) was most probably originally the title of a collection, in 
the sense of ‘the pilgrimage-songs’ (according to § 1241), and was subsequently 
added to these Psalms severally.—In Ex 2074 piptan-2a im all the place, se. of 
the sanctuary, is a dogmatic correction of nip baa, in every place, to avoid 
the difficulty that several holy-places are here authorized, instead of the one 
central sanctuary. In Gn 2c}8 also Dipannba (anless it means in the whole 
place) is remarkable, since elsewhere every place is always (8 times) pipro-da, 


4. The deviations mentioned under e, from a fundamental rule of syntax 
are in some cases open to suspicion on textual grounds, but much more 
doubtful are the instances in which the article is found before a noun already 
determined in some other way, as— 

(a) Before a noun which appears to be determined by ‘a following in- 
dependent determinate genitive. The least questionable are the instances 
in which the genitive is a proper name, since these may be elliptical forms of 
expression like the apparent construction of proper names with a genitive, 


noticed in § 125 h, e.g. Nu 2114 Has pond the valleys, namely the valleys of 
Arnon; 2 K 2337 been MANWaT the ‘allar, namely the altar of Bethel (i.e. with 
the suppression of the real nomen regens, nay without the article; by the 
' pointing Naya the Masora evidently intends to allow the choice either of 
reading naan or correcting it to MYO) ; Sycnya Oyen the God of Beth-et} 
(equivalent to ’3 by by), Gn 3118 (the LXX read pipien poe AN Ww Syn 
the God who appeared to thee in the holy place); "WN sen the king of ‘Assyria, 


Is 3616 (probably a scribal error due to verse 13; it does not occur in the 
parallel passage, 2 K 18), ef. Jos 13°, 2 K 2544, Jer 38%, Ez 4715; in the 
vocative, Jer 48%", La 21%. On the other hand, iON my Gn 24% is no doubt 





? According to Philippi (S*. Constr., p. 38) Soma is rather a ease of ‘ sub- 
position’ in the accusative, as also soe 70 Ez 47) (for which, however, 


in 48! there is the correct reading tid WD by the way to Hethlon ; and in 


fact, Ez 471° may without difficulty be explained i in this way ; so vie’ Ex 397" 
as an accusative of the material, 
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only a subsequent insertion; so also PN al Jos 888 (ef, LXX), 2 Ss Boss 
27s 1280 18 262 after nn (simplified by the Masora to MIN ’ré); 
ial my 2 2 K 2312, "AWN Is 368 (cf. 2 K 18%), WPA Ez 46% (unless the article 
arith maw is to be omitted), also THI Dn 818, and 8330 TIP 2 Ch 15% 


In.Ex 918 read with the Samaritan pind ; in 2S 19% n25 might possibly be 
taken in apposition to Disa iD? ; in 2 K 10! restore ‘a-ny, with the LXX 
and Lucian, before ANTS; in 2 K 25! omit the article, as in Jer 52%, 
before 75D, 

A similar ellipse must also be assumed in 2 K 2317 the sepulchre is the & 
sepulchre of the man of God (but most probably “ap has dropped out after 
1323) and y 1234 (cf., however, the LXX, and observe that in the parallel 
member the genitive is paraphrased by 5). —In Jos 314 nan (verse 17 
mn 12) has been added to the original NA by a redactor ; ef. similar 
syntactically impossible additions in verse 11 eye in 1S 4°, &., where the LXX 
still had simply fn WS) ; in wn Ju 1614 the Masora evidently combines 
two different readings aaa and No NY; ; and similarly in Jer 2576 (where 
ys was only subsequently Ritiaucedt into the text), the two readings 


nisdown and ‘Ni nian are combined.—In Jos 81, 1 K 14%, Jer 314°, 
Ez 4gie the article, being usual after “bp, has been mechanically added, and 
so also in 2 Ch 8!¢ after “TY; in 2 K of ‘the second sy3n (instead of y3) is 
occasioned by the first; in Ez 77 M1330) belongs as a nominative to what 
follows; in Ez 8% the meaning perhaps ‘is in the chambers, in the house of the 
Zord, or the article is to be omitted ; in 1 Ch 15%” the text is manifestly 
corrupt. 


Of another kind are the instances in which a determinate noun is followed h 
by a definition of the material in apposition (hence, not in the genitive ; 


Ct, 5 137,)5),0. Sa LC. 42° bqan j28n the weight, the lead, i.e. the leaden weight; 
Ex 3917, 2 K 1614 (nwnan, both here and in verse 17, is probably only a later 
addition, while my3D0n nyo in verse 17 has arisen from a confusion of 
two readings, N33 ND and Nyw3ND NWoNN). In Jer 3272 also 
IPT (unless the article is simply to be omitted) is in apposition to “BB. 


(0) Before a noun with a suffix (which likewise represents a determinate 2 
genitive ; see above, at the beginning of this section). This does not apply 
to cases in which a verbal (i.e. “accusative) suffix is affixed to a participle which 


has the article, e. A Is 912, the one smiting him ; in Dt 8", 13% also 7 is 
a verbal suffix, bee ee the } in wWyT for wmypa Job 40!°, nor the pas in 
myn Dni1i°; § 116g. For? qa tee 24738, read 7 Py as in verses 2, ae Ea, 
1. co twelve times (but cf. also the note on § 128 d).—Of the remaining ex- 
amples ARIA Is a enentent intentional ollitex ation with the eleven other 


best rth onities} Ezr 1M, aus only on the onbheety of the Macorster not 
of the authors. So also in sDINT Jos 721, PynT Jos 88 (previously }¥i}), 
mana 2 K 1516 (dittography of the 71), the article is simply to be omitted 
as ‘syntactically impossible ; the } of nw Mi 2!2 is the copula belonging to 
the next word. 
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§128. The I ndication of the Genitive Relation by means 
of the Construct State. : 


Cf. especially Philippi’s work cited at the head of § 89. 


aq 1. The genitive relation is regularly expressed (see § 89) by the close 
connexion of the nomen regens (in the construct state) with the nomen 
rectum (in the genitive). Since only one nomen regens can be 
immediately connected with a nomen rectum, it follows that the same 
genitive cannot depend on two or more co-ordinate nouns, but a second 
(sometimes even a third, &c.) regens must be added with a suffix 
referring to the nomen rectum, e.g. YI) 77 ‘32 the sons of David 
and his daughters (not NI MI "33); ef. 1K 8.1 The language 
even prefers to avoid a series of several co-ordinate’ genitives 
depending upon one and the same nomen regens isch, as occur in 
Gni14°, Nuzo',-31" [Ch 23°), 2 8.22) 220 10 ls22, ¥ ees se 
and rather tends to repeat the nomen regens, e.g. Gn 24° peovin TON 
yws0 TONY the God of heaven and the God of the coal (so in Jer 8! the 
regens is fixe times repeated). A lengthened series of genitives may, 
however, be formed by a nomen rectum serving at the same time as 
regens to a genitive depending on it (cf. § 127 a [d]); e.g. Gn 47° 
NAY YN NY 1D the days of the years of the life of my fathers; cf. 
Jb 12%, where there are three genitives, Is 10” four, and 21” five 
(unless the last three are in apposition). Asa rule, indeed, such an 
inconvenient accumulation of genitives is avoided by means -of a 
circumlocution in the case of one of them (see § 129 d). 

b Rem. As the fundamental rules stated above are the necessary conse- 
quence not merely of logical but more especially of rhythmical relations (see 
§ 89 a), we must feel the more hesitation in admitting examples in which 
genitives are supposed to be loosely attached to forms other than the construct 
state. Some of these examples (the supposed genitives following a regens 


which is determined by the article) have been already discussed in § 127 f-h. 
Compare, moreover : 


Cc (a) Genitives after the absolute state, e.g. Is 284 i wodn DYSON, the 
fat valley of them that are overcome with wine. The dee explanation “that 
DIZON) forms one single idea (in German Fettigkeitstal), on which the 





1 Very rare, and only possible in very rapid utterance, are such exceptions 
as Ez 3116 (faap-ainy 21d) ; Pr 164.—In Is 11? the spirit of knowledge and of 
the fear of the Lord, nya may at any rate also be taken as an absolute genitive, 
so also aiale) Dn 1}, 


2 In y 114 a second genitive is added even without the copula, but the 
parallelism of the members renders any misunderstanding impossible. 

3 In almost all these instances the two (or three) genitives form one 
closely connected whole, as heaven and earth, sons and daughters, 
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genitive ne ‘iON then depends, in reality explains nothing; the text is 
almost certainly corrupt. In Dt 1518 N2WID would be expected; in Jos 31 
Jai is a later addition; in Is 3218 (wiv), and y 68% (nyiy), the absolute 


for the construct state probably rests only on the authority of the Masoretes. 
In Ju 6*. the text is obviously in confusion. In Ju 8% (cf. 64) MSya 


should come either after TAP) or at the end of the verse, unless, with Moore, 
we omit yn ‘aN as a gloss (from 6%); in Is 631 nwt is probably a gloss on 
pdiy-rn» which has crept into the text; in 28 4? nva-ven5, according to 
the LXE has dropped out before }2; in Ez 6! nin is to be omitted with the 


LXX; if originally in the text, it could only be genitive (=all abominations of 
evils), not an adjective ; Pr 21° the text is altogether uncertain (the LXX read 


wit for WPI) ; in 1 Ch 9"° the preposition 5 (after a by has dropped out 
before naxdp (cf. 1275),—Elsewhere (Dt 35, 1 K 438, 2 Ch 85) the supposed 
genitives are to be taken rather as words of nearer definition standing in 
apposition, i.e. with high walls, gates, and bars. In Jer 85 orden is either in 
apposition to MIN DYN or is better (since not in the LXX) omitted as a gloss. 


(0) Genitives after a noun with a suffix (where the suffix prevents the direct d 
government by the nomen regens). Thus in Ly 2723-5, where W337 after FWY? 


might be taken, contrary to the accents, as subject of the following clause ; 
in Ly 5'°5 the suffix may refer to Moses. In Ly 6% 42 VD his garment, 
namely the garment of linen, unless simply in apposition, cf. § 131 d (or read 
1D?) ; Ly 2647, where 49) Apy? ‘N12 could at most be explained as an ellipse 
for apy n")32 Ma, ef, § 125h (probably, however, it is a case of dittography 
of the ¥, which was repeated also before DAIIN; so Valeton, ZAW. xii. 3) ; 
equally strange is O}'7 ‘na Jer 33°, &e. On the other hand, my DS 
nin DSN°33 Nu 12° could not possibly mean éf your prophet be a prophet of the 
Lord f the text is manifestly corrupt (probably MAD pie is to be read, with 
Marti). In y 457 DTN NOD (usually explained as thy divine throne), onbx 
is most probably a later addition [another suggestion is to read ponz 
like God(’s throne): ef. § 141d, note]. In Jer 52% two readings are probably 
combined, pmvind without any addition, and ovdan-da ning, In Nu 25)? 
nidy is in apposition to°N ID, On Nd} yo Hz 1677, cf. § 131 Rs 
(c) The interposition of a word is assumed between “53 (the whole; cf. @ 

§ 127 b) and the genitive governed by it in 2S 19, Jb 278 (jy), and, if the 
text is correct, in Hos 148 (NUT). In reality, however, in all three places 
the genitive relation is destroyed by the transposition of the words (instead 
of “53 TY, &e.), and “53 is rather to be taken adverbially (equivalent to 


wholly), e.g. 2S 1° because my life is yet wholly in me, i.e. my whole life ; ef. 


Philippi, Stat. Constr., p. 10.—On the instances in which the original construct 
state [NS non-existence is used without a following genitive, see the negative 


sentences, § 1520. 


2. The dependence of the nomen rectum on the nomen regens by Ee 
no megns represents merely what is, properly speaking, the genitive 
relation (see the examples under g-7). Very frequently the nomen 





1 Halévy, J. A, xiv. 548, removes the difficulty by pointing yay. 
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rectum only adds a nearerdefinition of the nomen regens, whether by 
giving the name, the genus or species, the measure, the material, 
or finally an attribute of it (gentt. epexegeticus or appositionis,’ see the 
examples under k-q). 


Examples. The nomen rectum represents— 
(a) A subjective genitive, specifying the possessor, author, &c., e.g. qpe0Ma 
the king's house ; nin 7271 the word of the Lord. 

h (0) An objective genitive, e.g. Ob! MN DIM for the violence done to thy 
brother? (but in Ez 121% Dron) is followed by a subjective genitive) ; Pr 207 
38 TDS the terror of a king; Gn 187 oie) NPY the cry concerning Sodom; Is 23° 
“y you the report of (about) Tyre, cf. 28 44; Am 810 43m bas the mourning for an 
only son; Dt 2014 PDX Shei pracda hostibus tuis eons ef. Is 314. In a wider 
sense this includes such examples as DM YY FI the way of (i.e. to) the tree of 
life, Gn 3%; cf. Pr 77", Jb 38%; Dn 123 the way of (by) the sea, Is 8; *nIy 
ods the sacrifices of (i.e. pleasing to) God, y 511°; Fins nyaw the oath of (i.e. 
sworn before) the Lord, 1 K 248 ; Syand 135 the words of (ive. addressed to) L., Pr 314. 

2 (c) A partitive genitive; this includes especially the cases in which an adjec- 
tive in the construct state is followed by a general term, e.g. mow nian 


the wisest of her ladies, Ju 5%; cf. for this way of expressing the superlative, 
133 h, and also r below. 


§ 
kh Merely formal genitives (genit. explicativus or epexegeticus, genit. appositionis) 
are those added to the construct state as nearer definitions— 


(@) Of the name, e.g. MB 2 the river Euphrates ; yyip ys the land of 
Canaan ; baby ndina the virgin Israel (not of Israel), Am 5, 

(e) Of the genus, e.g. Pr 1570 (2120) DIX Spa a fool of a mam (=a, foolish man); 
‘ef. Gn 1612, Is 14, 29, Ho 13, Mi 54, &c. ' 

Mm =f) OF the species, e. g. “AP Dans a possession of a burying-place, i.e. hereditary 
sepulchre, Gn 234, &e. ; ninzan ‘INN the early figs, Jer 247; MD Sng the taber- 
nacle of my house, i.e. my dwelling-place, y 1323. 

mM (9g) Of the measure, weight, extent, number, e.g. “BDID ‘md people of number, 


i. e. few in number, Gn 34°, Dt 265; ef. also Ez 473-5 waters of the ankles, waters 
of the loins, waters of swimming, i.e. which reached up to the ankles, or loins, 


or necessitated swimming ; but in verse 4 in apposition (?) ods73 DD, 
O  (h) Of the material® of which something consists, e.g. YIN 15 a vessel of 
¥ aT 8 3 
earthenware, Nu 517; D2 153 vessels of silver (cf. the French des vases d'or) ; 


YY [MN an ark of wood, 73 pay a rod of iron, p29; ef. Gn 3%, 64, Ju 738, &e. 


? 





1 The latter term is preferred especially by Kénig, Theol. Stud. und Krit., 
1898, p. 528 ff. 

2 Cf. in Latin a similar use of the genitive after iniuria (Caes. B. G. 1, 30), 
melus (hostium, Pompeii, &c.), spes, and other words. In Greek, ef, etvoia ta&v 
pirwy, mioris TOU e0d, 6 Adyos 5 TOU GTavpod, I Cor. 118, 

’ In the almost entire absence of corresponding adjectives (8 made of 

Tr 


cedar, a denominative from ns, and wang brazen are the only examples), the 


language regularly has recourse to the above periphrasis. On the form gatil, 
as expressing an inherent property, cf, § 50 /; cf. also the proper name, 
YDTIA ferreus. ) 
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(i) Of the attribute of a person or thing, e.g. Gn 172 obdiy NINN an everlasting Pp 
possession ; Pr 178 a precious stone; cf. Nu 286, Is 138, 284, p 232, 313, Bas kore 
Jb 4119, and the examples of the genitive with a suffix given in § 135 n. 
Such a periphrasis for the expression of attributes frequently occurs, even 


when the corresponding adjectives are in use. Thus especially wap holiness 
very frequently serves as a periphrasis for the adjective VIN (e.g. wn 773 
the holy garments, Ex 29”°), since vIND is used almost exclusively in rem reace 
to persons (hence also with ny and %}3 people, and with nw the name of 
a person) ; the only exceptions are wip nip holy place, Ex 29%!, &e. ; raya) 
Dw holy water, Nu 517; vinp as the predicate of Dj) day, Neh 810%, and of 
mand camp, Dt 2315, So also the use of P'TI¥ righteous is always confined to 
persons, except in Dt 4°; elsewhere the periphrasis with Pay or NPIS is always 
used, e.g. Pry ‘IND just balances, Ly 193°, % : 

In a wider sense this use of the genitive also includes statements of the qd 
purpose for which something is intended, e. g. nay JNY¥ sheep for the slaughter, 
44%; wpe \D3D the chastisement designed for our peace, Is 53°; cf. 5117 (the 
cup which causes staggering), ¥ 11618; finally, also, the description of the 
material, with which something is laden or filled, e. g. 18 162 " ND} ond “ion. 
an ass laden with bread and a bottle of wine (but probably my is to be read for 
“ion); cf. Gn 2114, Pr 72, &. ; 

Rem. 1. Certain substantives are used to convey an attributive idea in the 7 
construct state before a partitive genitive; thus WAND choice, selection, as in 
Gn 238 wap “WIAD the choice of our sepulchres, i.e. our choicest sepulchres ; 


Ex 154, Is 227, 37%: other examples are, Is 116 the evil of your doings, emphatic- 
ally, for your evil doings ; Is 174, 3724 ( = the tall cedars thereof), p 139%, Jb 1526,— 


This is the more common construction with the substantive bb entirety, for 
all, the whole, every, see § 127 b; it is also frequent with OY") a litlle, for few, 
1.8 1728, &e, 


2. To the periphrases expressing attributive ideas (see p above) by means § 
of a genitive construction may be added the very numerous combinations of 


the construct states WN aman, bya master, possessor, “JA son, and their feminines 
and plurals (including ‘Nt men, used only in the plural), with some appella- 


tive noun, in order to ‘represent a person (poetically even a thing) as 
possessing some object or quality, or being in some condition. In English, 
such combinations are sometimes rendered by single substantives, sometimes 
by circumlocution. 

~ Examples :— 


(a) Of BN, &e.: DDT WN an eloquent man, Ex 41 (but pinay vin Jb 112 6 
aman of lips, i.e. a boaster) ; jw WN =a slanderer, p 1401; nya WIN a man of 
knowledge, Pr 24°; nin WN a wrathful man, Pr 1538; D3 WN a man of blood, 
2S 167, y-5"; cf. further, 1S 161, 1 K 276 Is 538, Pr 19%, 26%, 291, Hzr 818; 
also O52) nw a contentious woman, Pr 27°; in the plural, e.g. Gn 64 
ova WN the men of renown, famous; cf. Gn 47%, Is 414, Jb 34810 (a5 WIS 
men of understanding) ; with MD, e. g. Is 518 (AVI ND famished men ; but read 
probably 3p) ‘WD weak with hunger) SEAS SB) ome ee 2215, 

(b) Of byS, &e. : ayy bya hairy, 2K 18; nigona Syd tne dreamer, Gn 379; U 
ef. Na 12, Pr 117, 18° (a destroyer), 2274, 23? (disposed to cat, greedy), 24° ; feminine 
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sixcndya a woman that hath “a doothsaying spirit, 1 S 287; cf. Na 34; in the 
plural, e.g. DSN yya archers, Gn 49”, nv3 ‘ya confederates, Gn 141% 3; sbys 
nyraw sworn hers Neh 618. 

U . (¢) OF “ja, &e.: SA “2 a hero, warrior, 1 K 15? ; puro ta heir, Gn 157; nw ja 
yearling, Hx 125, &e. ; now) NNO] centum annos natus, Gn 215; ny-}2 worthy 
to die, 1 S 2081 (Luther, 28 125 ein Kind des Todes) ; cf. Dt 25? njan-}a worthy to 
te beaten. Feminine, e.g. byspana a wicked woman, 1 8 118; frequently also 
pysba BAN 72 22, 3) WIS, and even simply bya, like the Latin scelus for 
Hissar, 28 296: Jb 341% Plural masculine, e. g. md ‘JA children 
oe Nu 17”, “}3 is used poetically of things without ‘life, e. g. Is 5 
mya a fat, i.e. a fruitful (hill); Jon 41° nbss-a i.e. grown in a night; 
Th 4120 son of the bow (i.e. an arrow); so also Ww ‘Ja = sparks, Jb 57 9 ha 3395 
mina Ee 124 the daughters of song, probably meaning the individual 5009 

There is another use of “j2 or PP to denote membership of a guild or 
society (or of a tribe, or any definite ‘elass). Thus pnb 23 or pinbisn ‘23 
Gn 624, Jb 18, 21, 387 (cf. also pds 333 291, 89") properly means not sons of 
god(s), but beings of the class of pb or pry « DN I3 1 K 20 (singular 
in Am 71*) persons belonging to the guild of Soph: ney 2 Neh 38 one of the 
guild of apothecaries, cf. 351 where DWI j2 i is to be read. ‘Sinvilar ly prvidyi hla 
Gn 50” are most probably not great- grandsons but grandsons, i. e. those belonging 
to the third generation. Cf. also *2W40 ‘23 Nu 427! Gershonites, DnApo 23 
2 Ch 201% &c., Kohathites ; DIP 33 orien in the East. 


%® 3. Special mention must be made of the not infrequent idiom by which 
adjectives (sometimes also ordinals, see § 1340) are added in the genitive, 
like substantives, rather than as attributes in the same state, gender, and 


number as the noun which they qualify; thus, Is 284 b35 NS¥ the flower of 
jrat which fades, for which verse 1 has 535 PS the fading flower ; cf. further, 
Is 22%, Jer 2217(?), 5213, y 731, 7415 (but JMS may be a substantive), 784°; 
also the use of }’ as a substantive, e.g. in Pr 214, 6% (9 NYS), &e., analogous 


to the New Testament phrase 6 oixovdpos THs Gdixias, Luke 168, and the French 
un homme de bien.1—Finally, an adverb (treated as a substantive) may likewise 
be used as an epexegetical genitive ; ef. D3I] 125 blood shed without cause, 1 Kes; 


Bri24® 52625-3018 (orDi"). 

x 8. The epexegetical genitives include finally the numerous nearer 
definitions which follow the construct state of adjectives (and of active 
and passive participles, or verbal adjectives, cf. § 116 f-l). For, 
while the word of nearer definition is added to the verb in the 
accusative (e. g. yOITAS nbn he was diseased in his feet, 1 K 15**), it 
may, with participles and verbal adjectives, be either in the accusative 








1 On the other hand, in such passages as Is 36? (2 K 181"), Ze 144, Ee 81°, &e., 
there is no apparent reason why the Masora requires the construct state 


instead of the absolute; hence ben Is 367 and N‘3 Ze 144 must be intended as 


forms of the absolute state, shortened in consequence of their close 
connexion. 
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(§ 116 fand k) or in the genitive, the case of a word depending on 
a noun. Such a genitive relation is usually termed an improper 
annexion. The nearer definition contains a statement either of the 
material, e.g. Ex 3°, &c., Vat abn Nat PIS a land flowing with milk 
and honey; or of the means, e.g. aA- bn slain with the sword, 
Is 22; or the cause, Ct 2° sick of love; or of the scope of the attribute, 
e.g. Gn 39° aS fair of form; cf. Gn 4174, Ex 34°, Is 14, Jer 32”, 
Na 1’, p 119’, Jb 37"; or of the manner, e.g. 59° ns a faithless 
ones of wickedness (wickedly faithless). 

Especially frequent is the use of this genitive to name the part of Y 
the body described as being affected by some physical or mental 
condition, e.g. y24* DBD ‘2 clean as regards hands, &c.; 28 9%, 
is 6°, Jb 17°; Is 19" WEI“ DN grieved in soul; rS 1, Jb 3% Also 
such examples as Am 2", Pr ro’, where a suffix is attached to the 
substantive, must be regarded as instances of the genitive construction, 
on the analogy of Pr 14’, see § 116 k. 


§ 129. Kapression of the Genitive by Circwmlocution. 


Pesides the construction of a nomen rectum dependent upon a nomen a 
regens in the construct state (§§ 89 and 128), the connexion of two 
nouns may also be effected otherwise, either by simply attaching the 
dependent noun by means of the preposition ?, which, according to 
§ 119 7, expresses, besides other ideas, also that of belonging to,? or by 

' the addition of a relative clause (? “WE, see h below). 


1. The introducticn of a genitive by D sometimes occurs even when the } 
construction with the construct state would be equally possible, e. g. 1S 1436 
BN) DDN the watchmen of Saul; yp 3716, 2 Ch 28!8 (where indeed the 


circumlocution makes the sense much plainer); as a rule, however, this use 
is restricted to the following cases :— 
(a) To prevent a nomen regens being determined by a following determinate C 


genitive, e.g. 1 S 1618 wind {2 a son of Jesse (WY-}2 would be, according to 
§ 127 a, the son of Jesse) ; ef, Gn 142°) 36144722) Nal 1622 (2716), 1S 178, 2S 192, 
y 122°, Hence, regularly aap) WOWD (p 31, &e.) a psalm of David (properly 
belonging to David as the author), for which ay75 of David is used alone 
elliptically in y 111, 141, &. Such a case as “W119 a7 (w 24}, &e.) is not to 





1 Cf. the Latin integer vitae scelerisque purus ; tristes animi, &e. 

2 Cf, the cyjua Kodopwviov in Greek, e.g. 4 Kepadr TO avOpinw for Tod 
év@pur0v (Bernhardy’s Syntax, p. 88). The Arab grammarians distinguish 
a twofold genitive, one of which may be resolved by > and the other by jd 


[see Wright’s Arabic Grammar, vol. ii, § 75 ff.]. The de of the Romance 
languages is a development of the latter idea ; the Gascon, however, says e.g. 
la fille @ Mr. N., laying stress upon the idea of belonging to and not that of 
origin, as in la fille de... of the literary language. 
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be regarded as a transposition, but mala) is used epexegetically for the 
general term omitted before wy? (as it were, a poem of David, a psalm). 


Moreover, the introduction of the author, poet, &., by this Lamed auctoris is 
the customary idiom also in the other Semitic dialects, especially in Arabic. 

(b) When a genitive is to be made dependent on a nomen regens, which is 
itself composed of a nomen regens and rectum, and represents, as a com- 


pound, one united idea, e. g. Ru 28 wap TID npen the portion of field belonging 
to Boaz (YM Tw ’ n would be the portion of the field of Boaz) ;, 2 K 59 at the house- 


door of Elisha. This especially applies to the cases in which the compound 
Yegens represents a term in very common use, the fixed form of which 


cannot be altered, e.g. 1 K 141° bye spd Ds 24 nponby in the book 


of the chronicles of the kings of Israel ; 1525, &e. ; ef. also Jos ‘19°, 
€  (c) When for any other reason "the construction with the nomen regens in 


the construct state is inadmissible ; cf. e. g. Ly 18”, where 7 FID, on account 
of the suffix, cannot be used in the construct state; but Ly 1516, &c., 
yipnasy ; Ju 3° the Jordan fords of Moab re as a proper name cannot he used. 
in the construct state) ; Ex 20° upon the third and upon the fourth generation of 
them that hate me; pyar by) must be kept in the absolute state for the sake 
of conformity with prvidyi-by, and for the same reason also van DYDDND, 
ip (@) After statements of number in such cases as Gn 814 DiS pyby) nyawa 
wand on, the seven and twentieth day of the month; cf. 741, 168 and fr equently, or 
asin Hag 11 ¥ vanip DAY nwa in the second year of Darius; the numeral here 


is always one compound idea with the substantive numbered, and con- 
sequently (as in the examples under b) does not admit of being in ‘the constr. 
st. with a genitive. The same naturally applies also to such examples as 


1 K 338 smh wrdwin DIA on the third day of my giving birth G.e. after my 
giving bir th). Cf also the standing phrase wife TARA on the first (day) of the 
month, Gn §> and frequently. 

rs Rem. In eases like 2S 3? and his firstborn was Amnon pydnND of Ahinoam, 
the genitive expressed by circumlocution with 5 is in roulaky: dependent 
on a regens which is omitted (oyand ja @ son of Ahinoam); ef. 2 S 335, 
i K 1438, Am 5% (unless beaks nab originally depended on thus spake the 
Lord), and the remarks on ayo sy under c above. 

hh 2. The periphrastic expression of the genitive by means of 5 WAS is used 


principally to state the possessor, e.g. Gn 299 may? WS INET her father’ s sheep 
(prop. the sheep which belonged to her father) ; ‘En 474 and fr equently. So also 
ae, ding to § 128 a) when a genitive depends on more than one substantive, 

g. Gn 40° the butler and the baker who (belonged) to the king of Egypt (2p TaN 


min would indicate only the baker as belonging to the king); or when 


a genitive (as in the examples under d above) is added to a compound, which 
expresses one united idea (Ru 4%); or when, as a fixed term (e.g. a title), 


it appears always in the same form, e.g. Ct 14 nisdyy Ws DBA mh the 
Song of songs, of Solomon; 1 S 218, 2 S 28, 1 Ch 1129; ef. also Gn Aiea 





1 In New Hebrew bys (derived from Dv = WR, see § 36, and cf. Ct 18, 


a by novi put) is used like the simple relative , 7 in Aramaic, as an 
aeemes sign of the genitive, 
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§ 180. Wider Use of the Construct State. 


The construct state, which, according to § 89 a, primarily represents @ 
only the immediate government by one substantive of the following 
word (or combination of words), is frequently employed in rapid 
narrative as a connecting form, even apart from the genitive relation; 
£0 especially — 

(1) Before prepositions,’ particularly in elevated (prophetic or 
poetic) style, especially when the nomen regens is a participle. Thus 
before 2, V¥P2 NNDY the joy in the harvest, Is g?, 28 17, 7 136°"; 
in participles, Is 5", 9', 19°, y 84’, and especially often when 3 with 
a suffix follows the participle, e.g. y 2” i2 ‘Din-53 ef. Na 1’, Jer8* 
(v 24’); v 64° (unless 785 should be read); 98’.?—Before >, Ho 9° 
(but read probably DEDD ‘TOND); y 58° (before 12P); Pr 24°, Jb 18%, 
La 2” (before >); 1 Ch 6”, 23%; in participles, Ez 38", Jb 24°; 
before ? with an infinitive, Is 56", and again before 2 with a suffix, 
Gn 24”, Is 30", 64°; §—hefore “DR, Is 14, Ez 217;—before NS (with), 
Is 8°;—before [), Gn 3”, Is 28° (a participle); Jer 23%, Ez 13”, Ho 7°;— 
before ~by Ju 5°;—before ma, Is 14°;—before the nota accus. nN, 
Jer 33” ;—hbefore a locative (which in such cases also serves as a 
genitive), Ex 27%, Jer 1. 

(2) Before waw copulative, e.g. Ez 26"; but N20 Is 33°, nd") 35%, B 
and N12¥ 51°! may be cases of an intentional reversion to the old 
feminine ending ath, in order to avoid the hiatus (1) } 7. 

(3) When it governs the (originally demonstrative) pronoun “WN; C 
so especially in the combination WS DIPO, Gn 39”, 40°, the place where 
(prop. of that in which) Joseph was bound; ef. § 1389; or WS DIPDA 
Livy 4%, 28 157, 1 K 21®, Jer 22”, Ez 21%, Ho 2’. We should expect 
WES DIPDO, WN DPA, as in Gn 35"; &c., at the place which ..., of. 

§ 138; but WS is treated asa nomen rectum instead of as an attribute. 





1 Cf. Konig, ‘ Die Ueberwucherung des St.-constr.-Gebrauchs im Semit.,’ 


ZDMG. 53, 521 ff. 
2 In Ju 81 the article is even used before a construct state followed by 3, 


in order to determine the whole combination DYN RaW tent-dwellers, taken 


as one word; cf., however, the remarks in § 127 f-i on similar grammatical 
solecisms, 
3 These are to be distinguished from the cases where 5 follows a construct 


state, which in conjunction with jt) (and the following b) has become a sort 
of preposition or adverb of place; thus, we have S-mvan Ex 26% (for which in 
Ez 127 merely 5 nA) meaning simply within ; D pon (2 K 2338, Ez 103) on the 
right hand (i.e. south) of ; 5 PDS (Jos 812-18, &¢., Ju 2°) on the north of; cf. also 
Jos 1571 and jd *3pD Neh 134. 
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Cf. also 8 DIM followed By a perfect in 1 S 29%, and ’S *Py Lv 1 ae 
Nu 9%.” = oe 

d (4) When it governs independent sentences (ef. § 155), which 
virtually stand to the construct state (as nomen regens) in a sort of 
genitive relation, e.g. Ex 4% novn—3 prop. by the hand of him whom 
thou wilt send; Nu 23° NEM IDI the matter of that which he shall 
show me, i.e. whatever he shall; Is 29' 11] 29 NMP the city where 
David encamped; Jer 48", y 16° (if the text be right), 65° {Er s”), 
v 81°, Jb 18" the place of him that knoweth not God; Jb 29", La 1¥* 
(if the text be right) into the hands of those against whom J cannot 
stand. In Gn 39% (1278-92) the “3 takes after it a noun-clause, and 
in Ex g‘, still more boldly, a subst. with 2,—Very often a tiéme- 
determination governs the following sentence in this way; thus “178 
followed by a perfect, Lv 25%, 155°; nia y 102° (before a noun- 
clause), Ex 6*, Nu 31, Dt 4%, 28 22), p18), 59”, 138° (in every case 
before a following perfect), y 56° (before an imperfect); DV 
followed by the perfect, Jer 36’; mprba Ly 14%, 18 25%, Jb 297 ("9 
as in the days when...*; cf. MO°D and Ni” before a perfect, y go"); 
NY3 before a perfect, Jer 6” (cf. 49°, 50"); before an imperfect, Jb 6"; 
nnn before a perfect, Ho 17. 

€ (5) Connected with a following word in apposition ; certainly so in 
such cases as }¥¥"N2 ndina the virgin, the daughter of Zion, Is 34”; 
ef. 23" Jer 14”; also 18 28° sin“n2ya ns a woman, possessor of 
a soothsaying spirit; cf. Dt 21".--Gn 14”, Ju 19” (but read probably 
DWI with Moore, as in Dt 13%, Ju 20%, 1K 21%); 2K 10%, 17¥ 
Q%ré; Jer 46°, » 35° (2), 78°, Jb 20"7” (unless "12. or a) be a gloss). 


Rem. Some of the above passages may also be explained by supposing that 
there exists a real genitive relation towards the preceding construct state, 
which has been, as it were, provisionally left in suspenso, in consequence of 
the insertion of some interrupting word, e.g. Is 3772, &e.; Jb 20174. ~ Else- 


where (Dt 33%, y 68%) the nomen regens probably governs the following 
construct state directly.4 


1 In Dt 235 the construct state governs a sentence introduced by the 
conjunction WW (AWN nary by reason of the fact that, i.e, because) ; so also in 
183%, ep Net : 

2 Probably Gn 22'4 is also to be so explained (contrary to the accents), and 
certainly (contrary to the very unnatural division of the verses) 2 Ch 3038, 
which should read on thus: }*27 saap->p SYA ABD Ij AYN the good Lord 
pardon every one that setteth his heart to seek God. [See Wickes’ Accentuation of the 
Twenty-one Prose Books of the Old Testament, p. 140. | 

5 Cf. Na 2° 8‘ DD, usually explained to mean from the days that she hath 
been, but the text is evidently very corrupt. 

4 So also Is 2818 @ corner stone of the prectousness (Np? is a substantive not 
an adjective) of a fixed foundation, i.e. a precious corner stone of surest founda- 
tion.—In 2 S 201° the text is wholly corrupt; in y 119!% read PRED, 

: ee 
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(6) The numeral 78 one for 79% in close connexion, and even with g 
small disjunctives, e.g. Gn 3”, 48%, 1S 9%, 28 17”, Is 27”, Ze ri’. 
The character of these passages shows that the numeral here cannot be in 


the construct state, but is merely a rhythmical shortening of the usual (tone- 
iengthened) form, 


§ 181. Apposition. 

1. Apposition in the stricter sense is the collocation of two sub- & 
stantives in the same case in order to define more exactly (or to 
complete) the one by the other, and, as a rule (see, however, below, 
under g), the former by the latter. Apposition in Hebrew (as in the 
other Semitic languages) is by no means confined to those cases 
in which it is used in English or in the classical languages. It is not 
infrequently found when either the subordination of one substantive 
to the other or some more circumstantial kind of epexegetical addition 
would be expected, 

2. The principal kinds of apposition in Hebrew are :— 

(a) The collocation of genus and species, e. g. nIPN NWN a woman b 
(who was) a widow, 1 K 4"; pwn MW2 a damsel (that is) a virgin, 
Diz2** Ju 4% 19, 21", 18 30”, 1K 17; cf. Gn 13°, 21% (where, 
however, NWP is probably an explanatory gloss); Ex 24° (18 11"), 
28 15" 1 K 3%, 5” (but probably ple) should be read instead of 23D); 
Is 3% (unless MWY is to be read), Jer 20'. Perhaps also UN17 [72 the 
priest (who is) the chief man, 2 K 25%, &c.; others take 73 as 
constr. st—In 28 10’ read ‘330 Naya with the LXX, as in the 
parallel passage 1 Ch 19° for “33 Nays, which is evidently meant to 
refer to the reading in 28. 

(6) Collocation of the person or thing and the attribute, e.g. Jb 20” C 
(27) yor DIN"poA MN this ts the portion ofa man, (who is) a wicked 
man (but YY might also be an adject.) ; cf. Pr 6".—Lyv 6", 164 (where, 
however, wp is probably a gloss); Pr 227 NOX DDS words (which 
are) truth; (immediately after MX “YON) cf. 1S 2%, Mix" (where, 
however, nya is most probably a gloss on NY); Ze 1 (=comfortable 
words); 45° (?), 68” (cf. verse 16). Ina wider sense this includes 
also such cases as y 60° T2YIN J wine which is staggering (intoxicating 
drink), which causes staggering*®; 1 K 22%, 2Ch1i8” yn2 DD (in 





1 On certain uses of apposition peculiar to the Semitic languages, cf. the 
exhaustive discussion by Fleischer, ‘Ueber einige Arten der Nominalapposi- 
tion im Arab.’ (Kleine Schriften, ii. 16); [and see also Driver, Tenses, 
Appendix IV. ] 

2 Unless it is to be translated thou gavest us intoxication to drink as wine (and 
so in 1 K 2227 give him affliction to eat as bread, &c.); ef. y 808 and the analogous 
examples of apposition in the form of a second accusative in § 117 kk. Mores 
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Ts 30” parallel with ¥ pn) water which is affliction, drunk in trouble 
(imprisonment). Still more boldly, 1 K §* *Y) "P32 omen which were 
taken out of the pastures, and 1 K 6’ undressed stones which come 
from the quarry, probably a corruption of YR». A person and 
a condition are in apposition in Ez 18° (unless 77722 is to be read).— 
In 18 4' read 794 12s, as in 5),7”. 

d_ (c) Collocation of the person (Dt 28%) or thing (form) and materzal,’ 
or of the place or measure and its contents, e.g. 1 Ch 15” piapyna 
ning with cymbals which were brass, i.e. of brass; cf. Ex 26”, Dn 11%, 
1 Ch 288 (?); Ex 28” four rows, namely stones (for which 39° has 
JAN "3D) ; cf. 2 Ch 4%, Lv 6° (see, however, § 128 sae 19? nb XD 
a seah of fine flour; ef. 2K 7%, Gn 185, Ex 16%, Ly 5", Ru 2”, 
¥ 16" 2 K5* ADS pep. two talents of silver;? cf. 5", Ex 39”, 
Ez 22" (if the text be right). With the material placed before the 
measure, Ex 30%".—A period of time and its contents are placed in 
apposition 0%). wah a month of days, i.e. a month’s time=for a whole 
month, Gn 29%, Nu 11%, ef. Dt 21%, 2K 18", and O% DW two 
years’ time, i.e. two full years, Gn 40), 209.13" 144) al eretoee 
Dnsio7*: 

Finally, under this head may be included all the cases in which 
a numeral (regarded as a substantive) is followed by the object 
numbered in apposition, e.g. D'2 nwow trias sc. filit, § 97a and 
§ 134 6. 

€ (da) Collocation of the thing and the measure or extent, number, &c., 
e.g. Nu 9” TEDID DD" days, (a small) number, i.e. only a few days; 
nw ADD money, repetition, 1. €. twice as much money, Gn 43” (unless 
D2 be constr. st.); D'D12 DY water which was of the measure of the 
knees, which reached to the knees, Ez 47% (also D!2N2 “) water that was 
to the loins, in the same verse). This likewise includes the cases in 
which a noun is followed in apposition by a numeral (see § 134 c) or 
an adverb, originally conceived as a substantive, e.g. Neh 2 DWN 
DY men, a few, i.e. some few men; 1 K 5° AW ANIN understanding, 
much-making, 1.e. much understanding, unless 1277 is to be taken as 
an adverb with jAM, as in 2S 8° with npd. 





over, having regard to nan " spiced wine, Ct 82, and N18 wy a wild ass’s colt, 
Jb 117? (in which passages ha and a must certainly be in the construct 
state) we cannot but ask whether the Masora does not intend the " in y 605 
to be taken as construct state (for which elsewhere iia 

1 Cf. also the examples treated above in § 127h. 

? On the anomalous form pyiap (instead of pyi33 ; ef, DY133 immediately 
before), see § 88 b, 
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(e) Collocation of the thing and its name, e. g. VYY DIN in their ye 
mountainous district, Ser (perhaps only a later gloss), Gn 14°; yIS3 
1923 the land Canaan (jyx9 probably only a later gloss), Nu 34°; 
of. Ezr 9', 1 Ch 5° (see under g below).—For examples of nouns in the 
construct state before a noun in apposition, see § 130 ¢. 


Rem. 1. Only in certain combinations does the noun of nearer definition & 
come first, e.g. Wi yon ; mide yaa king David, king Solomon (less frequently 

z £3 7 163 
4290 WW as in 2S 1389, 1 K 217, 122, 2 K 820, 95, and in late Hebrew, Hag 11-5 
[ef. the Aramaic order ND5D wT], and often in Chron.).—A chiasmus occurs 
in Is 454, the name standing after the defining noun in the first part of the 
verse, and before it in the parallel clause. 

2. When the nota accusativi (ns, “N&) or a preposition precedes the first h 
substantive, it may be repeated before the noun in apposition, e.g. Gn 42, Bae 
244, 47°, Is 6671; this usually occurs when the nearer definition precedes 
a proper name. As a rule, however, the repetition does not take place (Dt 18}, 
Jer 33'8,1 S 214). A noun in apposition is made determinate, even after 
a noun with a prefix, in the ordinary way, e.g. 2 Ch 12138 yn odvinva 
in Jerusalem, the city which, &e.4 oe Poe: 

3. Sometimes a second adjective is used in apposition to a preceding 2 
adjective, in order to modify in some way the meaning of the first, e.g. 
Ly 13/9 NDT IN nyap naa a white-reddish (light red) bright spot. 

4. Permutation is to be regarded as a variety of apposition. It is not eom- k 
plementary like apposition proper (see a above), but rather defines the preceding 
substantive (or pronoun, see below), in order to prevent any possible 
misunderstanding. This includes cases like Gn 94 with the life thereof (which 
is) the blood thereof; Ex 228°, Dt 226, 1 S 79, 2 K 34 an hundred thousand rams, the 
wool, i.e. the wool of the rams ; Jer 25" this cup of the wine, that is of fury (but 
lat is probably a gloss) ; Is 4225 he poured upon him fury, namely his anger ;? 
but especially the examples in which such a permutative is added to a pre- 
ceding pronoun, viz.— 

(a) To a separate pronoun, e.g. Ex 7; with regard to the voeative, cf. l 
§ 126f. 

(6) To an accusative suffix, e.g. Ex 2° she saw him, the child (unless 47-NS 70 
be a later gloss) ; Ex 355, Lv 13579, 1 K 19! (where, indeed, Wail appears to 
be a late gloss); 2113, 2 K 16% K*th., Jer 94, 312, Ez 3?', Ee 271 (according to 
Delitzsch rather a double accusative).$ 

(c) To a noun-suffix, e.g. Ez 10% YANT §N33 when he went in, the man; 421 ; 70 
ef, Pr 134(?), Ez 31%; so also after a preposition with suffix, e.g. He 41° 
SMS 42 °N woe to him, the one alone; with a repetition of the preposition, 

TST ° 3 
Nu 3233, Jos 12 Seni sya5 pm to them, to the children of Israel; Ju 217, Jer 5156, 








1 In 1 K 118 participles after pyr, as in 2 K 108 after VY INN, 
in 19? after a determinate accusative, and in Hag 14 after b2r32, are used 
without the article; these, however, are probably to be explained not as in 
apposition, but according to § 118 p. 

2 But DD Gn 617 (cf. 7) is to be regarded as a later gloss upon the archaic 
O30. 

3 For {3 1S 211 either 73%) is to be read or the K*thibh is to be ex- 
plained according to § 75 b, note, Also int35 Pr 522 has hardly preserved the 
correct form, aes 
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Ez 425 (2), Dn 1111, 1 Ch 4,2 Ch 264.1—Cf, finally, Ct 3", where the suffix 
precedes the genitive periphrastically expressed by ’ mY, as in Ez 91, where 
the genitive is expressed by J.” 


Q  Ofa different kind are the cases in which the permutative with its proper 
suffix follows as a kind of correction of the preceding suffix, e. g. Is 295 when 


he (or rather) his children see, &c. (but yp is clearly a gloss); cf. y 8312; in 
Jb 29% read {bana (infin. Hiph.) or at least its syncopated form 1373, 
P > Cases of apposition in a wider sense are those in which the nearer 


definition added to the noun was originally regarded as an adverbial accusative ; 
on its use with the verb and on the relative correctness of speaking of such 
an accusative in Hebrew, ef. § 1184 and m. Owing to the lack of case- 
endings, indeed, it is in many instances only by analogies elsewhere 
(especially in Arabic) that we can decide whether the case is one of apposition 


in the narrower or in the wider sense ; in other instances this must remain 
quite uncertain. However, the following are probably cases of apposition 
in the wider sense :— 


Y (@) Such phrases as DD nIwiD a double amount in. money, Gn 4315; ef. 


Jer 1738; 1S 175 five thousand shekels im brass, but this might also be taken (as 
in d) shekels which were brass; certainly such cases as Jb 151° older than thy 
father in days, and the expression of the superlative by means of NID 


(originally a substantive), e.g. SD 2D very good, Gn 15 (ef. also Ee 718 
MDW PY righteous over much), and the very frequent SND NAW prop. @ much- 
making exceedingly, i.e. exceedingly great, Gn 151, 41%, also Pr 2329 Dan D'y¥B 
wounds without cause,’ perhaps also Gn 34” (mwa). 

y (0) A few examples, in which an epexegetical substantive is added to a 
substantive with a suffix; thus, Ez 16%” may y2T of thy conduct in lewdness 
(but it is also possible to explain it (as in ¢) of thy conduct, which is lewdness) ; 
cf. Hz.24)3; 2 5 2255 sil yD my fortress in strength, i.e. my strong fortress 
(cf., however, y 1883); Hb 38, y 717. While even in these examples the 
deviation from the ordinary usage of the language (cf. § 135 ”) is strange, it 
is much more so in 34n indan Ez 187, i.e. according to the context his pledge 
for a debt; Ezr 2® Dyn nen ‘Dan3, i.e. their register, namely of those that were 
reckoned by genealogy (but perhaps t. ‘nian is in apposition to the sutfix in 
D3N3), also the curious combinations (mentioned in § 128 d) of 72 with 
a proper name (Lv 2642), and in Jer 33% with Di31.4 : 


1 But in Is 176 we should certainly divide the words differently and read 
man ‘SYD2, in Jer 48% read ny for mx, and in Pr 143 7nDwA DIRS ;s 
: £8 BMA BAAS US fo 


in Gn 2!9 73n vp} is a late gloss upon 45, and in Ez 41% Piet ninda-by 
a gloss on das ; 
Some of the examples given above are textually (or exegetically) doubtful, 
whilst in the case of others, especially those from the later Books, we cannot 
help asking whether such a prolepsis of the genitive by means of a suffix (as 
e.g. Ez 10%) is not due to the influence of Aramaic, in which it is the 
customary idiom ; cf. Kautzsch’s Gramm. des Biblisch-Aram., § 81 e and § 88. 


§ In ¥ 69° D3 (like “py in a false way, falsely, W 351° and 38%) is used as an 
adverbial accusative with a participle; cf. § 118 q. a 
# But in Nu 252 nibvs may also be explained, according to ¢, as really in 


Me Cf. on the whole question Delitzsch, Psalmen, 4th ed., p. 203, 
note I. a 5 
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6. In Dt 33¢ (YH, perhaps NMP “HD is to be read), 33%" (nap), Ju 7° $ 
(TTS), the absolute state appears to be used instead of the construct to govern 


a following logical genitive; this, however, cannot be explained either as 
a special kind of apposition, or (with Hitzig) asa peculiarity of the dialect of 
Northern Palestine, but is merely a textual corruption. On the other hand, 


in Jb 311! iy is evidently intended to combine the readings prdvbp fiy and 
rob iy (as in verse 28).—The remarkable combination nisiy ovis in 
~ 8085 is due to the fact that in YW 42-83 nnd has almost throughout been 
subsequently substituted by some redactor for the divine name 7’; on 
NINAY MN cf. § 125 hr. In y 59%, 80%, and 849 Min’ has been reinstated in 
the text before nisay onde. 


7. Lastly, the nearer definition (qualification) ofa noun may be effected by ¢ 
means of a preposition (either with a suffix or with an independent noun), 
but must then be distinguished from the cases in which the preposition is 


dependent on a yerb or verbal idea, e. g. Gn 3° and she gave also may mvp 


unto her husband with her (= her husband who was with her); in Gn g}® (that 
I may remember the everlasting covenant between God and every living creature of all 
flesh) and other places, the qualification of the noun is itself also qualified. 


§ 132. Connexion of the Substantive with the Adjective 


1. The adjective (like the participle used adjectivally), which serves @ 
as an attribute of a substantive, stands after the substantive, and agrees ' 
with it in gender and number, e.g. bina WN a great man, 1D) TS 
a beautiful woman. If the substantive is immediately connected with 
a genitive, the attribute follows the latter, since, according to § 89 
and § 128 a, the construct state and the genitive belonging to it are 
inseparably united, e.g. Est 8” npiny 3} n by a great crown of gold.— 
On the attribute when attached to a determinate substantive, see 
above, § 126 u. 


1 Without this assumption it would be inconceivable that nixy dN mn 
should not have been written; that the author of these Psalms regarded 
NSD already as an independent name of God (so Gesenius and Olshausen) 
is out of the question. : 

2 On the expression of attributive ideas by substantives, cf. above, § 127 h, 
and § 128 0, with the note; § 135 and § 141 ¢ (substantives for adjectives 
as predicates of noun-clauses) and § 152 (periphrases for negative qualities). 
On the use of the feminine of adjectives (and participles) to express abstract 
ideas, see § 122 g. It remains to mention further the employment (mostly 
only in poetry) of certain epithets in place of the substantives to which the 
quality in question belongs; e. g. WAN the strong one, i.e. God; VAN the strong 
one, i.e. the bull (in Jer 81%, &e., the horse) ; b> swift = the runner (of the horse, 
Ts 3016) ; mad alba, i.e. luna; m3 (fructifera) a fruitful tree, Is 178 (so np 
Gn 49”) ; ya a croucher, i.e. @ crouching beast of prey, Gn 4". Cf. also f}) 
(gravis, cugustus) and ny) (elatus?), i.e. a prince. The use of adjectives and 
participles for substantives is much more extensive in Arabie, In Greek 
and Latin poetical language cf. such examples as typq = the sea; merum for 
cinum, &e. 
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5 Rem.1. Where an adjectival attribute appears to stand before its substantive 
(according to the usual explanation, for the sake of special emphasis) the 
relation is really appositional in character; thus, Is 109° Nin2Y MY O thou 
poor one, Anathoth ! (but probably may answer her, is to be read); cf. 231%, 531% 
(a righteous man, my servant; but in 2821 Wand *1D) are predicates preceding 
the substantives); Jer 3610%, y 184 him who is worthy to be praised will I call 
upon, the Lord; 9212 (apposition after participles).—But D°D] and N)3a1 many, 
are sometimes placed, like numerals, before the substantive, Jer 1616, Neh 9” 
(in y 14571 is a subst. regens, in 89°! the text is corrupt); an appositional 


relation can scarcely be intended in these instances. 
Cc. 2. Ina few expressions (mostly poetic) the adjective appears not as an 
attribute after the substantive, but in the construct state governing it; soin the 


singular, Ex 1516 (unless bs} should be read) ; 1S 167 (the height of his stature) ; 
in the plural, 1 S 174° DAN spon smooth ones of (among) stones, i.e. smooth 
stones; Is 359, Ez 7%4, y 46°, and with a following collective instead of a plural, 
e.g. Is 291° DIS SIDS the poor among men, i.e. poor men; Jer 49%, Ze 117; ef. 
in Latin canum degeneres. However, in almost all these cases the adjective 
which is made into a regens is strongly emphatic, and is frequently equivalent 
to a superlative (see below, § 133 9). 

d 3. When two adjectives follow a feminine, sometimes only that standing 
next to the noun takes the feminine termination, e.g. 1 K 19! np ny 
0 ph) (but read bina) ; 1S 15° (but ef. § 75 y); Jer 20°, y 63% A similar 
dislike of the feminine form may also be observed in the ease of verbal 
predicates referring to feminine subjects, cf. § 145 p and t. 

When an attribute qualifies several substantives of different genders, it 
agrees with the masculine, as being the prior gender (cf. § 146 d), e.g. Neh 9}8 
DO Nixa pn; Jer 349, Ze 8°. 


When three attributes follow a substantive, the first two may stand without 
a conjunction, and the last be attached by waw copulative, ef. Ze 18. 
e€ 4. After feminines plural ending in D°___ (§ 87 p) the adjectival attribute 


(in accordance with the fundamental rule stated above, under a) takes the 
ending Ni, e.g. Is 1014 niary DSA forsaken eggs; Gn 3216. For a strange 
exception see Jer 2917 (differently in 24”), 
5. With regard to number it is to be remarked that— 
(a) Substantives in the dual are followed by adjectives (or participles) in 
the plural, e. g. y 18% (Pr 617) nin oy haughty eyes; Is 358, Jb 43", cf. § 88 a. 
& (0) Collective ideas are not infrequently joined with the plural of the adjective 
or participle (constructio ad sensum); thus, e.g. jNY sheep [with fem. plur.], 
Gn 30%, 1S 2518; DYy=men, 18 1315, Iso}; syrda = all the Israelites, 1 S 214 ; 
nba =the exiles, Jer 284 ; cf. also psyi vin) two souls, Gn 4627.1 Cf. similar pheno- 
mena in the connexion of collectives with plural predicates in § 145 ¢. 
h (©) The pluralis excellentiae or pluralis maiestatis is joined, as a rule, to the 
singular of the attribute, e.g, y 710 Pray prides ; 2K r942% (— Isig7*tiye 
Is 19; but ef. DYN DDN? Dt 5%, 1 § 1726.36, Jer 1010, 2356, perhaps also 





1 But it is impossible to take DM ih in Ez 46° as an attribute of “pais 


probably it is a correction intended to harmonize the passage with Nu 281 
where two young bullocks are required. ; 


2 Cf, 1S 2818, where py7idy (in the sense of a spirit) is followed by orsy 
as a second accusative ; conversely in 1 § 1919-16, 9 singular suffix refers back 
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Ex 208 DYNN DDN = another god, and Jos 24) DwIp ods (but ef. above, 


§ 124 g-k). On the other hand, 1 § 48 is to be explained as having been said 
by the Philistines, who supposed that the Israelites had several gods. On 


the connexion of pbs with a plural predicate, see § 145 7. 
2. On the adjective (in the construct state) governing a following 


genitive, see § 128 a; for the participle in the same construction, see 
§ 116 f-l. 


$133. The Comparison of Adjectives. (Periphrastic 
Expression of the Comparative and Superlative.) 


A, Wiinsche, ‘Der Komparativ im Hebr. im Lichte der arab. Gramm.,’ 
in Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Bibelkunde, 1904, p. 398 ff. 


1. Hebrew possesses no special forms either for the comparative or @ 
superlative of the adjective.’ In order to express a comparative, the 
person or thing which is to be represented as excelled in some par- 
ticular quality is attached to the attributive word by the preposition 
“2 (2), e.g. 1 Sg? pyam>an M3 higher than any of the people. The 
fundamental idea evidently is, tall away from all the people (beyond 
all the people); cf. Ju 14’* N82 TY AID WAY PiND AY what is sweeter 
than honey? and what is stronger than a lion? Ez 28°, Am 6”. 
Frequently an infinitive appears as the object of the comparison, e.g. 
Gn 29” 2é is better that I give her to thee, than that I should give her, 
&e.; Ex 14, y 118°"? 

Rem. 1, This use of “1 is also very common when the attributive idea is b 
represented by an intransitive verb, e.g. 1 S 10% pyn->an MDI) and he was 


higher than any of the people; Na 38, Jb 78. Elsewhere, especially after transi- 
tive verbs, ~j!) rather represents (on its different senses see § 119 v-z) the idea 





to DDIM household god (but not so in Gn 3154), as in y 464 to the plural of 
amplification DY. sea. On the other hand, it is very doubtful whether 737 
y 78% is to be regarded as an attribute of NIDA and not rather as the 
adverb, abundantly. 

1 There is in Arabic a special form of the adjective (the elative) for the 
comparative and superlative, which in Hebrew would have the form ?DpS, 
Instances of it, perhaps, are WIN daring, cruel, AIIN deceptive (of a brook 
drying up), and its opposite |. (contracted from ’aitan) constantly flowing, 
perennis. These forms are, however, used without any perceptible emphasis, 
and cannot be regarded as more than isolated relics of an elative formation 
which has become obsolete, much as the Latin comparative disappears in 
Italian, and still more so in French, and is supplanted by the circumlocution 
with piu, plus. 

2 In Ju 11% the adjective is specially intensified by repetition, art thow so 
much better than Balak? It would also be possible, however, to translate art 
thou really beller...? 
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of a separation, distinction orssuperiority of one person or thing from or over 
others.! This is evident in such cases as “j9 TMA to choose something (to 


prefer it) before something else, e.g. Jb 71, ef. Dt 14? (also “1D . e fhm S 
excellence of... over..., Ec 21%); it is also seen in examples like Gn 37 
wya-ban FDITNS JAS Sy) now Israel loved Joseph more than all his (other) 
children ; 29°, 1 S 229, Ho 68.2 hae = ; 
C 2. A somewhat different idea underlies the use of “}1) after adjectives, or 


intransitive verbs possessing an attributive sense, when the thought to be 
expressed is that the quality is too little or too much in force for the attainment 
of a particular aim or object, e.g. Is 7° DBI) DY és wt a small thing (.e. too 


little) for you to... ? Jb 1511; after an intransitive verb, e. g. Gn 3241 I am too 
insignificant (m2) for all the mercies (I am not worthy of ...), &e.; cf. also 
the expressions “}) ‘IDB to be too heavy for one, Ex 1818, Nu 1114, p 38°; “jd. NWP 
to be too hard for one, Dt 117; “ND WyID to be too few for something, a p.€ iyi 
“}1) 23 to be too strong for one, p 654; “td DSY to be too mighty Jor one, Gn 2616 ; 
“1D DI to be too high for one, p 613; “}1) AY to be too narrow for one, Is 491°; TEP 
“JD to be too short for something, Is 502, and very frequently “1d NDB) to be too 
wonderful for one (and, consequently, inconceivable or unattainable), Gn 18%, 
Dt 178, 301, Jer 3717, Pr 3018; in y 1398 nya in the same sense is followed 
by {t).—This use is especially seen in the numerous instances in which the 
attribute is followed by “/15 with an infinitive, e.g. 1 K 8% the brazen altar... 
was Syn jpop too little to receive (to be able to receive) the burnt offering, cf. 
Gn 435, 367 too great for them to dwell together ; after verbs, e.g. Ex 124, Is 287°, 
y 40% Finally, ef. “}td pad 11, followed by the infinitive, it is enough (prop. 
too much) for you to. .., meaning ye have... long enough, 1K 12%; cf. Ex 9% 
and Ez 44° (jd followed by a substantive).$ 

d In all these instances “}) expresses either the removal of a thing from a 
person, or the severance of the person from some aim or object; ef. also the 
expression 33} bb ond A¥BIND nothing will be unattainadle for them (prop. there 


shall not be cut off from them anything which, &c.), Gn 116, Jb 425. 
@ 3. The attributive idea, on which “}2 logically depends, must sometimes, 


in consequence of a pregnant use of the “}!) (see the analogous examples in 
§ 119 f), be supplied from the context, e.g. ‘Ts 1010 myn DAYDDEY whose 


graven images were more numerous than those at Jerusalem, &c.;4 Mi 74 worse 


than « thorn hedge; y 621° lighter than a breath ; Jb 1117 clearer than the noonday ; 
Ee 43" better than, &e. 





* Cf. the Latin ablative with the comparative ; also the etymology of such 


words as eximius, egregius, and the Homeric é« névtov pddora, II. 4, 90; éx« 
macéewv, 18, 431. 


? On the other hand, the phrase “12 PI¥ expresses not a comparison, but 
only a relation existing between one person and another; thus, in Gn 38% 
"21D PW means, she is in the right as against me; ef. W 139", Jb 417, 322.—In 
Pr 17)? rather (to meet with so and so) than... is expressed by ~by) before the 
second member. : 

® Cf. also 2 K 4, where the idea of doing something too little is paraphrased by 
the Hiph. D'y!2 = do not too little, se. Sees im borrowing empty vessels. . 


4 With this comparatio decurtaia, ef. the still bolder pregnant construction in 
¥ 4°, NYO greater gladness than at the time, &e. 
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2. The’ correlative comparatives greater—less (older—younger) are 
expressed. by the simple adjective with the article (the great, equivalent 
to the greater, &c.); Gn 15, 193-4, 2715, 2g. 

3. To express the superlative it is also sufficient (see above, f) to & 
make the adjective determinate, either by means of the article or 
a following partitive genitive (or suffix); in this case the article 
or genitive indicates that the attribute in question belongs especially 
to one or more definite individuals;! e.g. 1 8 9” NWO the least ; 16" 
IDRO the little one, i.e. the youngest of eight sons; 17\* David was 
NORM the youngest, and the three great, i.e. elder, &c.; Gn 42%, 447, 
Ct 1°—So also with a qualifying adjective, e.g. Gn 9”! TOPT 392 his 
youngest son; cf. Jos 14"; also with a following genitive, 2 Ch 217 
12 [OP the youngest of his sons: Pr 30™ the least upon the earth; with 
suffix, Mi 74 D2D their good one, i.e. the best of them; Jon Ze pina 
DIOP IY! from the greatest of them even to the least of them; cf. the 
inverse order in Jer 6%, 31%, 


Rem. 1. The above examples apply only to the most common relative jy 
attributes (great, small, good), and to expressions which by usage easily came to 
be recognized as periphrases for the superlative. Other adjectives, however, 
when followed by a partitive genitive, also acquire the sense of a superlative ; 
this appears from the context, e.g. Dt 331° the most hidden treasures of the sand; 
Ju 5%° the wisest amongst her ladies; Is 149°, 19", 238%, 2919, Jer 49%, Ez 287, 
Ze 11", p 453%, Tb 308 (in the most horrible of valleys), 41%; probably also w 356 
On this government by the adjective generally, cf. § 132 c.—Moreover, the 
combination of a substantive in the construct state with an adjective used 
substantivally (§ 128 w) sometimes serves as a periphrasis for the superlative, 
e. g. Is 22% fp 19D 2D all the smallest vessels. On Ct 7! see § 126 x 

’ 2. Other periphrases for the superlative are the use of a substantive in the 2 
construct state before the plural of the same word (which is naturally to be 
regarded as a partitive genitive ; cf. our book of books), e. g. Ex 26% DWIPT WIP 
the most holy place ; DYVW “YF (Ct 11) the most excellent song ; ef. Gn 92> ( =serrus 
servorum, the lowest servant); Nu 35%, Dt 1017 (~ 13625)2; x K 827, Is 34? (ef. 
Gal 15, Rev 225); Jer 319, Ez 16’, 267 (king of kings, of Nebuchadrezzar ; 
ef. 1 Tim 6, Rev 1714, r916, and another kind of periphrasis in ¥ 95%) ; Ee 132, 
Similarly in Jer 6% two participles are combined, and in Ho 10% two 
substantives in the singular. Finally, the same object is attained by connect- 
ing one substantive in the construct state with another of the same stem 


inaw Nav a sabbath of solemn rest, i.e. an obligatory day of rest, Ex 31), &c.) 
or of the same meaning (e.g. ndax qn a thick darkness, Ex 10%), 

3. The intensification of attributes by means of repetition belongs rather k 
to rhetoric than to syntax, e.g. Ec 74 pry pioy exceeding deep; 1S 28, Pr 20!4; 


the adjective is even used three times in Is 6°.—Cf. the repetition of adverbs 
for the same purpose in Gn 7!9, Nu 147 (INID INID exceedingly, also TNID TNA 


Ex 17, &.); Ez 4215.—On the other hand, in Dt 2843 the repetition expresses 








1 Cf. also by the one above, i.e. the Most High. 
2 God of gods, and Lord of lords, just as the supreme god of the Babylonians 
is called bél bel (Tiele, Compend. der Rel.-Gesch., p. 87). 
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a continuous progress, higher and higher . . . lower and lower 5 in Dt 227 (see 
§ 123 €) and 1679 (nothing but justice) the constancy of the action. Cf. Ex 23 
OY DYId little by little, very gradually + 


1 The repetition of substantives serves also as a periphrasis for the superlative 


a 


b 


C 


in such cases as 14] ab (Ex 315) =to the remotest generations ; cf. 1 716, Jer 614, 84 
(werfect peace); Ez 21°? ‘(Tay three times) ;? 357, Na 17; ef. also Ho 221% and 


the emphatic combination of synonymous verbs in Is 331°, Sometimes the 
completeness of an action or state is expressed by placing together two or 
even three substantives of the same stem and of similar sound, ef. Is apy. 
Ez 614 (332%, 358) ; 3215, Na 211, Zp 115 (Jb 308, 3827), 


§ 134. Syntax of the Numerals. 


Gf, the exhaustive statistics collected by Sven Herner, Syntax der Zahlworter 
im A, T., Lund, 1893, E. Konig, ‘Zur Syntax der Zahlwérter im A. Ts, 
AJSL. xviii. 129 ff. 

1, The numerals from 2 to 10, as being originally abstract sub- 
stantives,? may be connected with their substantives in three different. 
ways. They may stand either — 

(a) In the construct state before the substantive (the object numbered 
being consequently in the genitive), e.g. O%D) mew a triad of days, 
i.e. three days ; DWNT YW the two men; or 

(b) In the absolute state before it (the object numbered being in 
apposition, § 131 d), e.g. O23 nwiow a triad, viz. sons, i. e. three sons; 
DW IN Days two men; or 

(c) In the absolute state (likewise in apposition) after the object 
numbered, e.g. Wi2Y N32. So especially in long lists, since in these 
the substantives naturally come first, e.g, Gn 32%, Nu 7”, 28”. 
Apart from such cases, the frequency of this order in the later Books 
is due to the fact that the character of the numeral tended more and 
more to become adjectival rather than substantival.* 


e 





1 Adverbs of the same stem are connected in this way in Nu 6°, Is 295, 30!3 ; 
of different stems in Is 57° and Jo 4%. In Nu 12? the particles & pl appear 
to be placed together for a similar purpose, equivalent to simply and solely. 

2 Different in kind from the triple utterance of the same words in 2 § 183%, 
Jer 7# and 22%, and the double exclamation in Jer 41° and La 116(?), 

° Cf. § 97 a, where it is shown that the masculine is the original form of 
the numerals (used for both genders), and that the feminine was afterwards: 
differentiated and used with masc. nouns, primarily in the second decade 
and then in the first as well. 

4 From Herner’s tables (op. cit., pp. 55-66) it appears, according to p. 68, 
that in the documents J, EH, D of the Pentateuch, and in Jos 1-12, Judges, 
Samuel, Isaiah, Jeremiah, the Minor Prophets, Psalms, Megilloth, and Job, 
the numeral never, or very rarely, stands after its noun; in Kings and 
Hizekiel it stands several times after; in the Priestly Code nearly always after; 
in Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel, nearly as often after as before the 
noun. In Hx 281° the Masora makes the numeral in the genitive follow 
the construct state of the substantive numbered ; we should, however, read 
NWWI NWT; for the omission of the article before ’W, cf. § 126 w, 
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Rem. In Ly 24% 4h& follows the construct state DEVIN, but here as in @ 
Nu 1516 DEwID should be read. In Gn 42 IHS is in apposition to a sub- 


stantive with a suffix (=one of you brethren ; but verse 33 the one of you brethren), 
In Nu 31% “INS precedes the substantive in the Aramaic manner (=one each). 


—For mvenNtg (Gn 171", &c.) we find regularly in the Priestly Code (except 
in Gn 171, 2 33) mw NN (Gn 58, &c.) an hundred years. On the connexion of 
abstract musierals with: suffixes, as ow their duality, i.e. they oe, Gn 2%, &e, 
(also with a strengthening separate pronoun, as TDN way 1S 20%), 
cf. § 97 7, 


2. The numerals from 2 to 10 take the object numbered in the @ 
plural,’ with very few exceptions, such as Ex 16” (where anya Ww 
=the double of an omer), 2K 22", Ez 45}, cf. 2 K 8” and 25” Kh, 
The numerals from 11 to 19 generally take the plural, but with 
certain substantives frequently used with numerals the singular is 
more common (see further, under f). The tens (from 20 to go), when 
they precede, take the singular (in the accusative, ef. § 131 P) of 
certain nouns frequently used with numerals (28 a thousand, WS, 
oP 5, vp), bpy—but only in Ezekiel and the Priestly Code), other- 
wise the plural, as OA, NIB, OMY (but cf. also Ju 11%), &.; on the 
other hand, the plural is necessary when they follow the object numbered 
in apposition (e.g. QYY MDS twenty cubits, 2 Ch 3°"; with the 
exception of 2 24™, only in late Books). After TN and ADS the 
substantive numbered may be used either in the singular or plural, 
see further under g. 


Rem. 1. After the numerals from 11 to 19 the singular is used, as a rule, 
with DY day, mw year, WIS man, vip) soul (person), paw tribe, DANIO pillar 
(Ex 24%), sometimes with MIDN cubit, wih month, 3) city, bps shekel (compare 
our four-year-old, ten pound), e .g. Dix? Dis wy “INN (ef., however, such 


exceptions as Dt 175, Jos 4’, &c. * Ber aatives other than these are used in 
the plural with the numerals from 11 to 19, and the numeral may even 
follow the substantive, especially in later passages, as Nu 787", 1 Ch Boe 25% 

2. After NNID (nid [so almost exclusively in the Priestly Code, e.g. always 


ADE MND], MIND, DYIND) and AVS (DYDDN, *BbN, DYBDN) the substantives 
WN, aby, MDS ee in Ez 40%), B), bn, w2¥ are regularly used in the 
singular, generally also nw, 23, "5, pis Grin the exception of Jos 7%}, 
28 14%, &e.); cf., moréover, Gn 331, 2460 (7227 ‘DDN), Est 11, Ju 2114, Dt 3, 
1 K 512, 2 Ch 9!>.—Examples of the plural after nND are Gn 2612, 1 § 18%5, 
28 161, 1 K 184; after MND Ex 38%; after MIND ae ier Plates tery 1 se Bhi 


1 On examples such as Gn 4677 (Dyav) wD} two oe ef. § 132 g (collectives 


joined with the plural of the adjective). 
COWLEY Ff . 
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Ez 4217; after DAN TS a538, « K-72: after ADS EST Gn GER Te) 1 a 
w got; after pads 18175, Jb 42%; after ‘DDN Mi 67; after DySoN Is 36°.— 
In Dn 12" the plural Dy» precedes the numeral twelve hundred. 


h 38. Numerals compounded of tens and units (like 21, 62) take the 
object numbered either after them in the singular (in the accusative), 
e.g. Gn 5% 1]Y DW pry two and sixty years (12 in the singular, 
Se das to e, since it conforms to the ten immediately preceding ; 
but also 72¥ npbwA pevous Dt 2"), or before them in the plural, 
especially in the later Books, Dn 9”, &c.; or the object is repeated 
(but only in 1 K 6, and the Priestly Code; sometimes even several 
times, e.g. Gn 231, 257" thrice) in the plural with the units, and in 
the singular with the tens and hundreds, e.g. Gn 12‘ D'Yaw) DY WON 
NY seventy and five years; Gn 23} pw parr nw any) nw AND an 
hundred and twenty and seven years. Cf. Gn 5°* 


2 Rem. 1. It may further be remarked with regard to the order, that the 
thousand or thousands always precede the hundreds, &c., and the hundreds 
almost always come before the smaller numbers (in Kings and Ezekiel 
sometimes, and in the Priestly Code usually, after the smaller numbers), 
the tens in the earlier Books (documents J-.and D of the Pentateuch, in 
Joshua 1-12, Judges, Samuel, Isaiah, and also in Ezra and Nehemiah) before 
the units, but in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Priestly Code, Joshua 13-24 after the 
units (see Herner, op. cit., p. 73). After the hundreds the smaller number 
is very frequently added without }s especially in Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Daniel. 

On the syntax of the cardinals in general :— 

2. The cardinals are determined by the article, when they refer back 
(without being connected with the object numbered ; cf., however, Ly 2510. 
Nu 16%, Jos 4, 2S 23!) to a number or list already mentioned, e.g. Gn gu 
fiw. TANI DY the name of the one (the first) is Pishon; Gn 149 ea kings against 
the five (enumerated i in verse 2); cf. 1 Ch 1129f, and the determinate tens in 
Gn 18731 A demonstrative with the article may also be added to a 

' numeral determined in this way, e.g. Dt ‘199 (but ef. also Gn 9%, 22%, where 
the numeral and demonstrative are practically determinate in themselves), 
In the case of the numerals from 11 to 19 the article may stand either before 


the unit (1 Ch 2519, 2715) or before wey (Jos 4*); it is used before all three 
members of a compound number (273) in Nu 34. 

In apposition with any determinate substantive the edeaitgal number is 
used without the article, not only when it precedes the substantive, as in 
Jos 1514 (f Paya ‘23 nvibymny, where nw v is equivalent to a substantive 
qemiiaats in itself ; ef. Gn 18%, Jos 6® 22, 18 17, 1 K 1151, and the passages 
discussed above in § 126 x, Gn arees &e. ), but also when it follows the 
substantive, e.g. 1 K 727.43. wy and MWY ; the omission of the article may 
here, as in the cases noticed in § 126 z, be also due to the dislike of a hiatus, 
but cf. also Dye 2 K 2536 after a determinate substantive. The fact that it 
is by nature determinate would also be a very simple explanation of THN 
Nu 284, 1S 13!7%, Jer 242, Ez 10%, instead of the more usual THNT, and "of 
NOS 1S 1? for nONit, 
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Such cases as DD nyaw Ju 14)” (which is determined by a following 722 


determinate genitive) are explained from § 127; 1 Ch 9” perhaps from 
§ 126 q; in Is 30% probably the light of all the seven days of the week is 
meant ; on the other hand, in 1 S 9” and 25% the article is, with Wellhausen, 
to be omitted. 


3- Certain specifications of measure, weight, or time, are commonly omitted 7 
after numerals, e.g. Gn 2016 D3 Abe a thousand (shekels) of silver; so also 
before Int Gn 24”, 1 K 1036, Is 7%, ef. y 1197. Moreover, Ru 3% oy py wy 
six (ephahs) of barley; 1 S 104 ond nw two (se. loaves, see verse 3) of bread, cf. 
xy27 ond MWY ; 28 161, where before yp a measure, or perhaps some term 


like cakes, is to he supplied.—The number of cubits is stated in the Priestly © 
Code (Ex 26%, &c.) and in 1 K 6 and 7 (otherwise only in Ez 40°-%1, 473, Ze 5%, 
I Ch 1178, 2 Ch 4?) by the addition of Masa prop. by the cubit. Also in 


Ex 2711 the Samaritan and LXX read mesa after Ms, and in 27% TDN 
after MWY, 


4, The ordinals above 10 have no special forms, but are expressed ? 

by the corresponding cardinals, which may then stand either before or 
after the object numbered, e. g. Gn 7" DY TWY AYIWA on the seventeenth 
day; Dt 13 1]¥ D'YBIN2 in the fortieth year; cf. Gn14°, 2K 25%, 
and, with repetition of 12% in a compound number, 1 K 6'; such 
a cardinal occurs without 2 (and therefore in the accus. temporis, 
according to § 118 £) in Gn 14‘ (the Samaritan, however, has whwa)) i 
with the article (but without a numbered object, see under 4), 
1 K 19%.*—On the position of the numeral as a genitive following 
its noun, cf. e.g. 1 K 16° Y2¥A ONY NIWA in the twenty and seventh 
year, and with a determinate numeral, Ex 12", Nu 33%, Dt 15°. In 
this case, however, 72¥ is very frequently repeated, e.g. Gn 7”, 
2K 13”; after a determinate numeral, Lv 25".? 

Rem. In numbering days of the month and years, the cardinals are very P) 
frequently used instead of the ordinals even for the numbers from I to Io, 
e.g. DYMY Noe/a 1 K 15%; Wow novia 2 K 183, &., ef. Dt 15%. The months 
themselves are always numbered by the ordinals (AWN, Wa, &e., up to 
Twa), but not the days of the month, e.g. wand THR? Gn 8°, &e., nya wa 
VAD Ze 71; wad nvina Ez 1, &., WAS myawia 2 K 258, wb nywina 
Lv 2382 (always, however, ward wwya on the tenth day of the month). On the 


1 Somewhat different from this is Ex 19! be ready DMD' nyoei5 prop. after 
three days, i.e. on the third day (in verses 11 and 16 and in Ezr 108 the ordinal 
is used), also 1 S 3018 nyo’ ova mon 5D because three days agone I fell sick, 


prop. to-day three (days). ; 

2 All these expressions may indeed be explained by supposing that, e.g. in 
Ly 251°, the proper meaning is the year of the fifty years which it completed, 
i.e. the fiftieth year; but it is more correct to regard nv or NIWA in such 


cases not as a real nomen regens, but simply as a connective form to be explained 
on the analogy of the cases mentioned in § 128k. 


Ff2 
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omission of D}* in all these tases see under n; only in late- passages is Dj’ 
added, e.g. 2 Ch 29!7 wand nin pra; Ezr 36 wand TOS nid.—Finally, 
when the year is stated by nwa governing a determinate ordinal, viz. 2 K 176 
MWA NIWA in the ninth year; 2 K 251 (in Jer 524 HIW3), Jer 281 K*th., 321 
K*th., 462, 51°9, Ezr 78; MIWA in such cases is again (see note 2 on 0) to be 
explained according to § 128k. This is supported by the fact that the 
Masora on Jer 281, 321 requires in the Q°ré nwa for niW2, 


Y 65. Distributives are expressed either by répetition of the cardinal 
number, e.g. Gn 7% psy psy two and two; 28.21% WA WY six 
each; with the numbered object also repeated, e.g. Jos 3% THN WN 
pave TOS WS for every tribe a man; Nu13?, 34% (12 TNX, as in 
Neh 11", one out of every ten); cf. § 123d; or a periphrasis with 
? THY is used, Nur7’’, Dt 1%, cf. Is 6? JAN after six wings twice 
repeated; the simple distributive 5 is, however, sufficient (ag in 
D™p22, § 123 c), e.g. DYDDNDY nin? by hundreds and by thousands. 

Y 6. The mulieplicatives are expressed either (like the ordinals above 
10, see under 0) by the cardinals (in the feminine, probably owing to 
the omission of OY8, DYE; so Kénig, Lehrgeb., ii. 228), as psy 
twice, Jb 40°; yaw seven tumes, Lv 267-4, Pr 24'°; cf. also NOX once, 
2K 6", Jb 40°, for which in Jb 33% NNX2! along with DAvA (the 
latter also in 1 S 18”); or by the dual of the numeral, thus onyay 
Gn 4” (in verse 24 along with the cardinal 77 for 77 times); Is 30%, 
v 127,79"; DIAYDIS 28 12°;° or periphrastically by DYS « time (prop. 
@ step, with the article, DY39 this time; cf. also NNO YBa, with 3, 
like NON2 above), as NON DYB once (Neh 13 DAY DYB once and twice), 
DyDy 2 twice, DYOYB vow (for which in Ex 23", Nu 22%-% psd wow) 
three times; cf. Ez 41° thirty-three times; 28243 an hundred times ; 
Dt 1" a thousand times; 1 K 220 DYE NQDTWY wntil how many times, 
i.e. how often. Cf. also O°) NYY ten times, Gn 317-4, and DAY MIDI 
many times, Neh 9*.—In Gn 43%, five times is expressed by NIT? win 
(prop. five hands),° and in Ex 16° the double is expressed by aby mw 
(prop. a repetition over and above that which, &c.).—Of the ordinals 
M2” is used as a numeral adverb, Gn 22%, &., a second time, cf. the 
Latin tertium consul ; nendiia the third time, 18 3°; Mvon dys 
a fifth time, Neh 6°; MYAW3 at the seventh (time), 1 K 18%, and oysa 
‘WI Jos 6%, 


ee eee 
1 But NON Nu to! is to be translated on one (trumpet), 


4 Probably also o'day Jb 116 (from bpS doubling) does not mean doubled but 
manifold, : = 


3 Bat nissan Yas Gn 4774 means the (other) four parts; ef, 2 K 117, Neh 113, 
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Rem. The collocation of a numeral with the next above it (either in the § 


same or in different sentences) is a rhetorical device employed in numerical 
sayings to express a number, which need not, or cannot, be more exactly 
Specified. It must be gathered from the context whether such formulae 
are intended to denote only an insignificant number (e.g. Is 17°, two or at the 
most three), or a considerable number, e.g. Mi 54. Sometimes, however, this 
juxtaposition serve’ to express merely an indefinite total, without the 
collateral idea of intensifying the lower by means of the higher number. 
Thus one and two are connected by }, Dt 323°, Jer 314, Jb 3314, 40° (without }, 


W 62") ; two and three, Is 17° (Sirace 2316, 26%, 5025), and without \,2K 92, 
Ho 6, Am 4°; three and four, Jer 36%, Am 18-11, Pr 3018, 2129 (Sirac 265), and 
without }, Pr 30"; four and five, without }, Is 17°; six and seven, Jb 519, Pr 636; 
seven and eight, Mi 54, Ee 112; (nine and ten, Sirac 257). 


III. Syntax of the Pronoun. 
$185. The Personal Pronoun. 


1. The separate pronouns,—apart from their employment as the 
subject in noun-clauses (cf. § 141 a) and the idiom mentioned under 
d-h,—are used, according to § 32 b, as a rule, only to give express 
emphasis to the subject; e.g. Gn 16°, 2 8 247 °D98 i.e. J myself, so 
also ‘28 28 12%, 17” (after the verb), Ez 34”, wy 2°;! but 18 10%, 
2 te", 1e.457 DIN Z and none else; cf. also ‘IN 8 J, 7/ Ho 5%, &e.; 
MAS Gni5*, Ju 15", 1S 17% (as in 20%, 22% Hx 18”, Dt 5%, Ju 8%, 
after the imperative); 1 K 217; OAS Gn 9’, Ex 20" (after the verb, 
Uien5)s tem. Gn 31°; Nin gS 22" oN Gn 3" Jurg: non Jer 5°.— 
Sometimes, however, the separate pronoun appears to be placed before 
the verb more on rhythmical grounds, i.e. in order to give the state- 
ment a fuller sound than that of the bare verbal form (cf. the similar 
use of the infinitive absolute, § 113 0). Thus Gn14”, ¥ 1397, and 
most clearly in such passages as Gn 21™, 47°, Ex 8%, Ju6®, 11° 
1S 12°, 283%, 21°, x K 2% (in solemn promises). The same explana- 
tion applies to *IN at the beginning of sentences, e.g. Gn 24%, Ho 5°, 
10), 12, W 39", 825, Jb 53.2 


Rem. 1. Different from this is the pleonastic addition of the separate 
pronoun immediately after the verb (according to Delitzsch on Ct 5° perhaps 








1 Also NIT, NY} he himself, she herself (of persons and things), e.g. Is 7™ 
S17 Pia, the Lord himself; Est 9! ni DN the Jews themselves. In the 
sense of the same (6 atrés) or (one and) the same, N17 is used in Is 414, 4310-18, 
464, 4812 (always NIT JN), y 1028 (NIT NAN), and probably also Jb 31°.—The 
position of m9, as an accusative of the object, before a perfect in 1 Ch 9”, 


can at most be explained on the analogy of Aramaic (Ezr 512), 
2 As early as the Mé%a‘ inscription (line 21 ff.) JIN frequently stands at 


the beginning of anew sentence after the dividing stroke. 


a 


b 
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a trace of popular language), 8.g. 1S 23”(?), Ct 5°, and (like other indications 
of the very late origin of the book) very frequently in Ecclesiastes, e.g. 11°, 
gl1115, 317f. and thirteen other places; in Aramaic, Dn 516. 

C 2. Substantival subjects also are somewhat frequently resumed, and thus 
expressly emphasized, by the insertion of the corresponding separate pronoun 
of the 3rd person before the predicate is stated, e.g. Gn 3)? the woman whom 
thou gavest to be with me, she (ST) gave me, &e. ; 1474 (DI); 154, 247, &e. ; but NIN 
in Is 7!4 after the predicate and subject is equivalent to he himself.+ 

d 2. Not infrequently the separate pronoun ‘serves to give strong 
emphasis to a suffix of the same person which precedes (or sometimes 
even to one which follows), whether the suffix be attached to a verb 
(as accusative) or to a noun or preposition (as genitive). In English 
such an emphasis on the pronoun can generally be rendered only 
by laying greater stress upon it, or sometimes by repeating it; cf., 
on the contrary, the French mon livre & moi. The separate pronoun 
in such instances is not to be regarded as a casus obliquus (accusative or 
genitive), but as the subject of an independent sentence, the predicate 
of which must in each case be supplied according to the context. 

€ Examples of emphasis :— 

(a) On a verbal suffix by means of ‘3X QIN), Gn 27% YINTDI 9QIA bless me, 
even me also (prop. bless me, I also would be blessed); Ze 75; ef. also Ez 63, 
3412-20 938 22; by NAS (AA) Pr 2219 (but the text is most probably corrupt). 
—The separate pronoun precedes in Gn 2427 (*D38); 49° (MS, not Judah, thou 
art he whom, but Judah thee, thee thy brethren shall praise ), and Ee 215 YS O35. 

St (>) On a noun-suffix with a substantive, by means of YIN 28 191, Pr 2315; 
by NAS 1 K 2139 NANDI JOINS thy blood, even thine ; by Nin 2S 175, Jer 277, 
Mi 7°; by 3N)N 1 S 204%, after WY, but without special stress; Neh 52(?); 
by BAX Nu 1452; by OF ¥ 38! (without special stress), na y 97.—The 
separate pronoun precedes in Jb 214 (D9N); Gn 402s, Is 4572, 1 Ch 28? (38) ; 

Savy ach 
Ze go! (AN) ; Jos 23° (DAR) ; Ez 3337 (71573).—In y 89%8, where °38 might be 
taken as strengthening 42M (equivalent in'sense to 23M), we should read 
‘JTS for 128, as in verse 51. - 

& (© Ona suffix united with a preposition, 1S 257438 °A upon me, upon me ; 
IK 1% IN... 5; 2 Ch 357 DAN pornd not against thee; 1 S.19% D3 yoy 
NIT upon him also; Dt 53 3S VAN 9D but with us, even us; Hag 14 DAS pod 
Sor you yourselves; Jer 25i4 manda D3.—The separate pronoun precedes in 
18 29D... 938; 1 Ka! poy... EM; Mi gt JOD... ARS, and 
2 Ch 281° Day OAS, ; 

h _, The same principle also explains Gn 426 NIN7D) ny to Seth, to him also (not 
15-n) > of. 1071, and Ex 3584, Nu 42, ‘ 





1 Analogous to this is the resumption of a noun de iti 

1 pendent on a preposit 
by means of a pronominal suffix united with the same propasen 6. 4 Gn 21 
28 6%, 2K 2218 or of an object by means of the nota accusativt NN with suffix, 
e.g. 1S 15° (where NDNI)) is certainly to be read), Is $15, : 
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3. The oblique cases of the personal pronouns expressed by means of 2 
a preposition (or the nota accus. NX) with a suffix may be used either 
in a demonstrative or reflexive sense,! as 1D to him, but also to himself, 
e.g. Ju 3% and Ehud made a) for himself a sword, cf. Gn 33”; so also 
DID sibi, Is 3°; VOX unto him, and Gn 8° unto himself; IAN with him, 
and Gn 22° with himself; MY with her, and 1 8 1% with herself; also 
apparently as a pleonastic dativus ethicus (see § 119 s), Jb 12", 131. 

Rarely, and only when marked emphasis is intended, is the accusative k 
of the reflexive pronoun represented by the nota accusativi nx with 
a suffix (this being ordinarily expressed by the reflexive conjugations 
Niph‘al and Hithpa‘él?); thus, 008 se ipsos, Ex 5", Jer 7' in sharp 
antithesis to ‘NNT; Ez 34?*"° Cf. § 57 at the end, together with 
note 2. 

Rem. There is a similar emphasis in Is 49” on nwa and DID in the / 


sense of their own flesh, their own blood. On the sometimes demonstrative, 
sometimes reflexive meaning of noun-suffixes of the 3rd person singular and 
plural, cf. § 91,» andgq. For other cireumlocutions to express the idea of 


self, see § 139 f. 

4. The possessive pronouns are, according to § 33, expressed by m 
the suffixes of the noun (in the genitive),’ which may represent either 
a subjective genitive, or (like the genitives proper, § 128 h) an objective 
genitive, e.g. ‘DN the wrong done against me, Gn 16°, Jer 51°; of. 
Gn 97, 187,27" (28 16" K%h.); Gn 30%, 39% (ef Ex 37 &c.);_ 50% 
Bxizo” 21") Ju 4°, 13% caneyn the treatment of him); Is 56’, Jer 9’, 
Na 3”, Pr 17, 24”, Jb 20”, 23", 34%. Cf. also such pregnant expres- 
sions as y 20° JY now he will send thy help (help for thee), i.e. he 
will send thee help; Gn 30", 397, Ex 2°, Is 1 (and I will restore. 
judges for thee); Ez 37”. 

When several substantives are co-ordinated, the pronominal suffix must be 
attached to each singly, e.g. Gn 36° and Esaw took “ns yan} ywans 
yn3a his wives and his sons and his daughters, &c.; 3818, &e. In 28 23° the text 


is hardly correct. 








1 As in Luther’s Bible jm (ihm), jr (ihr) for sich, and in our version him, her 
for himself, herself. 

2 Niph‘al according to § 51¢ (like Hithpa‘el according to § 54) may also 
include the dative of the reflexive pronoun. : 

3 Like the substantival genitive, according to § 129 h, the possessive 
pronoun may also be paraphrased by a relative clause, e.g. Ru 2? Dy y3n 
WN the young men, which are to me, i.e. my young men; so especially, when 
the substantive, which should take a genitive suffix, is already followed by 
a genitive, e.g. 1S 174°. In this case, however, the suffix also is sometimes 
attached pleonastically, e.g. Ct 1% »byi OID my vineyard, which belongs to me, 
Cf. Ct 37, and the analogous pleonasms in 2 S 22? (but see y 15?) and y 27% 
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9. 5. When the genitive, following a construct state, is used periphras- 
tically to express the idea of a material or attribute (§ 128 0 and P)r 
the pronominal suffix, which properly belongs to the compound idea 
(represented by the nomen regens and genitive), is, like the article 
(§ 127), attached to the second substantive (the genitive), e.g. WIP 
prop. the hill of my holiness, i. e. my holy hill, y 2°, &c.; Wwe VY thy 
holy city, Dn 9%; \BP2 rnb his idols of silver, Is 2”, eto parry San ef. 

“Det 14, Is 9%, 284, 41, Ez o, ¥ 41™, 1501, Jb 187 INN "YE his steps of 
strength; 38°; after an adjective as nomen regens, Is-13° (Zp 3") ‘Y?¥ 
MINA my proudly ewulting ones.—On the same analogy is the use of 
€. g. inn “23 Dt 1% his weapons of war [cf. Is 41]; Is 567 2 
snbpn my house of prayer, although the genitive here does not convey 
the idea of an attribute. 


oO Rem. tr. Through a weakening in the distinction of gender, which is 
noticeable elsewhere (cf. § 110 #, 144 a, 145 p, t wu) and which probably 
passed from the colloquial language? into that of literature, masculine 
suffixes (especially in the plural) are not infrequently used to refer to 
feminine substantives; thus a noun-suffix in the singular, Ex Te ea5ee, 
Ju 1184;3 in the plural, Gn 31%, 3236, 41%, Ex 12, 21%, Nu 277 (but the 
feminine suffix twice immediately after, and so the Samaritan also in 
verse 7); 36° (Samaritan }72N, but also DN YD) 5 Ju 19%; 2172) mis Oly 
(DIN32) 5 9, Is 36, Ez 2345. (alternating with {1); Am 4i! (but afterwards 
a feminine suffix); Jb 1!4, 39% (O023N in parallelism with D5 4236, 
Ct 42, 65, Ru 18* (along with feminine suffixes) ; Dn 1°, 8°. Verbal suffixes 
in the singular, Ex 22%; in the plural, Ju 16%, Pr 62, Jb1¥, But Gn 261518, 
3318, Ex 237, 1 S 6104 are to be explained according to § 60h. On Mdij as 
feminine, see § 32. On the use of the masculine in general as the prior 
gender, see § 122 g. 

P 2. The suffix of the 3rd person singular feminine (as also the separate 
pronoun NI Nu 1441, Jos 101%, Ju 144) sometimes refers in a general sense 
to the verbal idea contained in a preceding sentence (corresponding to our 
it); thus the verbal suffix, Gn 15°, Nu 231, 1S 117, 1 K 117, Is 30%, Am 819; 
ef. Gn 2414 (MA thereby), 42°°, 477°, Ex 101) (MANN that), Is 477. Elsewhere the 


suffix of the 3rd singular feminine refers to the plurals of things, e.g. 2 K 33 


1 On the other hand, more explicitly in prose, Gn 44? DDT PD) DTN 
my cup, the silver cup. : = Oe 

2 According to Diehl (see the title at the head of § 91 a), who adduces 
numerous instances on pp. 44 ff., 54 ff., 67 f., many of these cases may be set down 
to corruption of the traditional text, while the sudden (and sometimes 
repeated) change of gender in suffixes is mainly due to the influence exercised 
on the copyists by the Mishnie and popular Aramaic dialects, neither of 
which recognizes such distinctions. Such influence, however, is insufficient 
to explain the large number of instances of this weakening, occurring even 
in the earlier documents. 

8 The Masora reckons six instances of 3D, where mad would be expected 
(Ju 1134, where, however, the text is most probably corrupt), Ex 2515 (?), 


Lv 68, 738, 27°, Jos 17; almost all these passages can, however, be easily 
explained in other ways. 
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[but see Kittel ; so 137611; 1026, but LXX NaYD], Jer 36%, Tb 62 (if the text 
is correct), 39! (but previously DIN), and to the plurals of names of 
animals, Is 357, Ezr 115, Conversely, plural suffixes refer to collective 
singulars, e.g. in Gn 158, Nu 163, 1 S 28, Zp 27 [but read on Sy); and to 
a verbal idea contained in the preceding clause, in Ez 3318, Jb 22% (ona 
thereby), Ez 18%6, 3319 (Day on that account, thereby). But the suffix in 4n9 
Dt 211° refers to the collective idea contained in Pars; ; inJon 128DnBy refers 
to the sailors included in sense under the term mB. In Jos 2! read 
DIEYM) ; in Is 308 (DIN), 3 816, & 195 (Dia) the text is most probably corrupt. 

3. In a few examples the force of the noun-suffix or possessive pronoun 
has become so weak that the language appears to be almost entirely 
unconscious of it. Thus in TN my Lord, usually explained as being from 
the pluralis maiestatis D'ITN (§ 124 7) with the suffix of the 1st singular 
(always with Qames to distinguish it from oN my lords, Gn 19”; but see note 
eee used exclusively of God, not only in addressing him (Gn 15%, 183, 

Y 35"), but ultimately (see, however, the note below), without any regard 
to the pronoun, as equivalent to the Lord.2? On 8 as a Q°ré perpetuum of the 
Masoretes for 1)» see § 17¢ and § 102 m. 

A similar loss of vitality in the suffix is generally assumed in yam prop. in 
his unitedness, i.e. he &c. together, e.g. yan pyn-bs Ex 19°; then, without 
regard to the suffix, even after the 1st person UBiels andy 1 K 3!% in reference 


to two women; Is 413, Jb 982, Neh 67:7; after. the 2nd person, Is 45%, &e. 
But the supposed pronominal suffix is perhaps rather to be explained, with 
Brockelmann, ZA. xiv. 344 f., as an old adverbial ending, which survives in 


the Arabic adverbs in wu and in Assyrian.—Cf. further pba prop. their entirety, 


but also after the 2nd person equivalent to all together, 1 K 22%, Mi 1? (hear, 
ye peoples, all of you; ef. § 144 p), and even before the 2nd person, Jb 171° (in 


1S 64 read nad with the LXX).—On the redundant suffix in 2a Ly 2728, 
ef. § 1274 





1 In 3 K 710 for yw (the LXX had 7yw) read pw, 
a moe eel 

2 Cf. the same weakening of the force of the possessive pronoun in ‘S74 
prop. my master, from the second century A.D. onwards the master; so also in 
Syriac 1D my lord, and ultimately as a title the lord; in Italian Madonna, 
French Madame, Notre Dame, Monsieur, Monseigneur, &e. It can, however, 
hardly be doubted that the regular distinction between 58 as a holy name, 
and AN as an ordinary appellative is merely due to the ‘practice of the later 
Rabbis. G. H. Dalman, Der Gottesname Adonaj und seine Geschichte (Berlin, 


188g), in an exhaustive discussion, shows that apart from the book of Daniel 
and the eight critically doubtful passages, in which ‘354N is used by God 


himself, there is nowhere any necessity to regard the suffix as entirely 
meaningless, since ‘38 is always used either in an address to or (like aN, 
which also is never a mere phrase or title) in reverent language about God— 
as the Lord of the speaker—like the Assyrian béli-ta, my lord. Against any 
original distinction between Pas and ‘J5% it may be urged especially that 

when unconnected with suffixes the singular IN is always used of God, and 
not the pluralis maiestatis presupposed by DN, 


ve 


le 
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§ 186. The Demonstrative Pronoun. 


gq The demonstrative pronouns are MY, fem. Nt, plur. nbys (§ 34) 
hic, haec (hoc), hi, &c., and the personal pronoun NT, likewise used. 
as a demonstrative, fem. NJ, plur. masc. 797, fem. 73 (§ 32 6), 2, 
ea (id), or ille, &c., 2%, eae or alli, &c. The distinction between them 
in usage is that MY (like hic, 8<) almost always points out a (new) 
person or thing present, while 8 (like 7s, alle, aids, éxetvos) refers to 
a person or thing already mentioned or known (see the examples 
below). 


6 Rem.1. Compare the instructive examples in Gn 328, Ju 74 of whom I say 
unto thee, this (3) shall go with thee, he (SiN) shall go with thee (so afterwards 


with negatives), Moreover, M37 Di this day, i.e. the actual day on which 
one is speaking or writing (Gn 2633, &.), but NIT hisn the day or period of 
which the historian has just been speaking (Gn 15!8, 2682) or of which the 
prophet has just been foretelling (Is 5°°, 71%20*-) and of which he continues 
to speak or foretell. Nevertheless 1} and nbs are also found in certain 
common combinations where Nin and mA would be expected, and vice versa ; 
thus almost always MY 277, plur. APSA OW, but mI oa 
or DAD D%D°a.—With a secondary sense of contempt (like Latin iste) MN} 
occurs, e.g. in 1 S 10%, 2116,  K 2227, Is 610, &. In the sense of the neuter, 
thisy MN} is more common than 7}, as Is 5”, 43°, &., but Ni more common 
than NI, : 

C 2. Both A} and NWF are sometimes used almost as enclitics to emphasize 
interrogative words (like the Latin nam in quisnam; cf. also quis tandem) ; 
e.g. Jb 382 M} 1D who now (darkeneth, &.) .. .? 18 1755", Is 631, Jer 49", 
y 248, 251%, &e; MIMD what now? 1 S 104; how now? Gn 277; why now? 
Ju 18%; but before the verb nyy it is usually MN3"ND Gn 3}, 1238, Ex 14°, 
Ju 151! ; ayaa wherefore now? Gn 1838, 2522, 18 17%, 28 12%, &.—So also 
sin Is ‘50°, Jb 47#; and still more émphatically ANT WD w 24, 
Jer 3071, ; 

d. 3. Nj is likewise used as an enclitic (see ¢ above): (a) of place, in such 
passages as Gn 2771 793) N13 MENT whether thow (that art here) be my son Esau ? 
28 270 ts it thow? ayn behold, here, 1 K 195, Is 219;2 cf. also the strengthen- 


* On A} and Ni standing separately as determinate in themselves, see 
§ 1257. On the use of determinate demonstratives as adjectives, see § 126 u. 

* On the other hand, it is very questionable whether 7} in y 104% (OM 7}), 
Ts 23% (Oyn MY), Ju5°, ¥ 68° 2D NY) can be taken, according to the commen 
explanation, simply as a prefixed demonstrative particle (the sea yonder, &c.). 
In y 104% D%] may be in apposition to NY; cf. § 126 aa, on Ex 321, and Ze 57, 
where NOS TN is in apposition to NN} depending on M3M, and also Ez 40*, 
where navn is in apposition to Mf; otherwise it is most naturally taken as . 


the subject, this is the sea, Is 2318, Ju 55, 1 K 1414, and y 689 might also be 
explained in the same way ; but in these passages the text is almost certainly 
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ing of the separate pronoun by Ni Is 43% (338), TSG 2 iss 728 Aye 
(AMS), and on nbs these are, Gn 2516, 1S 48; (0) of time: NY AMY now, 1 K 17%; 


just now, 2K 522; and rather frequently before words denoting number, e.g. 
Gn 2756 Dyyp NY twice, now ; ef. 31°, 28 14?, Jb 112, 78, 198; separated from 


the numeral in Gn 3ri4l sbent elliptically for this, i.e. this present period, is 


to me, i.e. makes altogether, twenty years, &. The other examples are 
similarly elliptical, 


$187. The Interrogative Pronown. 


The interrogative pronoun *) who may refer either to a masculine @ 
or feminine person (Ct 3°), or even to a plural, e.g. DAS “D who are 
ye? Jos 9°; ABS ‘2 Gn 33°, Nu 22° (more minutely, 1D} 2 Ex 10°, 
i.e. who exactly, who in particular ?). It is used of the neuter ony 
when the idea of a person is implied, e.g. D2¥-%2 who are the 
Shechemites ? Ju 9*, 13", Gn 33°, Mi1°; even more boldly, with the 
repetition of a ) used personally, in 1 S 18%8, 2 8 7'\—Another inter- 
rogative is NYS which, what ?; of persons only in Est 7°. 

Moreover, "2 may. also be used in the sense of a genitive, e.g. D 
AS ON2 whose daughter art thou? Gn 24%, 1 § 178 5 MD 24 whose 
word ? Jer 44", 18 12; in the accusative, “ONS quemnam ? 18 28", 
Is 6°; with prepositions, e.g. ‘02 1 K 20% (in an abrupt question by 
whom ?); ‘22 Gn 328; ‘2 “WS 18 24%—Similarly 1), “2, Fp 
what ? is used for the nominative, or accusative, or genitive (Jer 8°), 
or with prepositions, e.g. mp-oy whereupon? Is 1°, Jb 38°; why ? 
Nu 22”, &c.; MOY quousque? w74°.! 

Rem. Both ‘) and mt) are used also in indirect questions (on the merely C 
relative distinction between direct and indirect questions in Hebrew, see 
the Interrogative Sentences), e.g. Gn 39° (but read mow with Samar. and LXX), 


4372, Hx 321.—On the meaning of 1) and np as interrogatives is based also 
their use as indefinite pronouns (equivalent to quisquis, quodcunque or quicquanr), 
e.g. Ex 3276, Ju 78, 1S 204, Is 50! (read yov in the apodosis), 54%, Pr 9*16, 
2 Ch 3675; even OTN have a care, whosoever ye be, 2 8 181? (unless ob) is i 
be read, with the Doe for "D) ; so also MID (whatever it be) Jb 1338, 1 S 19%, 
DES eT S 2a Cle N2 3° WPT TAN and whatsoever he showeth me. Cf. also 
TWAS 2 whosoever Ex 3258, 28 2011, and TWA WN any man who Dt 20°*,, 





corrupt. In Ju 5° in fact %)"D AY is most probably to be regarded with 
Moore as a very early gloss, which subsequently found its way from this 
passage into y 68. : 

1 A quite different use of M1 was pointed out (privately) by P. Haupt in 
Ct 58 will ye not tell him? i.e. I charge you that ye tell him, and 71 = look now at the 
Shulamite, corresponding to the late Arabic md tard, just see! md taqilu, say 
now! It has long been recognized that mtd is used as a negative in Ct 84. 
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Ju rol8, A still further weakening of the indefinite use of MD is the combina- 
tion ‘wr that which, Ee 1°, 31 (just like the Syriac 1 ND) ; ; ef, Est 81, and 
MWD eee ba Pr 93%, MD ves xb Neh 212, nothing dee On meta) quicquam, 


anything at all (usually with a negative), and as an adverb in any way, I S 21%, 
see the Lexicon. 


§138. The Relative Pronoun. 


Cf. Philippi, Stat. constr. (see heading of § 89), p. 71f., and especially 
V. Baumann, Hebrdische Relutivsitee, Leipzig, 1894, 


a Relative clauses are most frequently (but not necessarily ; cf. § 155 b) 
introduced by the indeclinable YX (see § 36).' This is not, however, 
a relative pronoun in the Greek, Latin, or English sense, nor is it 
a mere nota relationis, but an original demonstrative pronoun [as 
though iste, istiws, &c.].2 Hence it is used— 

(rt) In immediate dependence on the substantival idea to be defined, 
and virtually in the same case as it (henee belonging syntactically to 
the main clause); e.g. Gn 247 ++ nbyis NT eos »3Fipd "WS TIM the 

_ Lord, iste, he took me... he shall send, &c. (=who took me); Gn 2? 
and God finished TWY "WY inaby his work, istud, he had made (it). 
Such qualifying clauses may be called dependent relative clauses. 


b Rem. 1. In the above examples WW in Gn 247 is virtually in the nomina- 
tive, in Gn 2?in the accusative. A further distinction between the examples 
is that in Gn 247 the main idea (ANN), to which WW is added in apposition, 
is only resumed in the qualifying clause by the subject (ke) inherent in 


1 The etymology of the word is still a matter of dispute. Against the 
identification of WX, as an original substantive, with the Arabic ’atar, trace, 
Aram. TN place, trace, Ndldeke urges (ZDMG. xl. 738) that the expression trace 
of... could hardly have developed into the relative conjunction, while the 
meaning of place has been evolved only in Aramaic, where the word is never used 
as arelative. According to others, TWAS is really a compound of several pro- 
nominal roots; ef. Sperling, Die Nota relationis im Hebriiscken, Leipzig, 1876, 
and Kénig, Lehrgeb., ii. 323 ff, who follows Ewald and Béttcher in referring 
it to an original bie. According to Hommel (ZDMG. xxxii. 708 ff.) WN 
is an original substantive, to be distinguished from y and -Y (an original 
pronominal stem), but used in Hebrew as a nota relationis, or (as MN} and 
are also sometimes used, see below, g and h) simply for the relative ‘pronoun. 
Baumann (op. Citas 44) sees in the Assyrian $a, Phoenician, Punic, and 
Hebrew &, the ground-forms, of which the Phoenician and Punic YN (see 
above, § 36 note) and the Hebrew WW are developments. 


2 E.g. like Luther’s use of so, in die fremden Gotter, so unter euch sind, 
Gn 337. 


$ This is the necessary conclusion both from the analogy of the Arabic 


’alladi, which is clearly a demonstrative (like the Hebr. 1d, mPa), and 
from the use of m and }} as relatives. 
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2p, while in Gn 2? it is not resumed at all. This suppression of the 
retrospective pronoun! takes place especially when it (as in Gn 2?) would 


represent an accusative of the object, or when it would be a separate 
pronoun representing a nominative of the subject in a noun-clause, e.g. 
Gn 1’ yp» noAd Wr DMD the waters, those, under the firmament, &e. In 
negative sentences, however, the retrospective pronoun is not infrequently 
added, e.g. Gn 171? NIN; 72 NIT; 1 K 2 MD; Dt 20% 37; but ef. also 
1 NIT WRN Gn 93, The addition of N77 in a verbal clause, 2 K 2215, ig 
unusual, 

The very frequent omission of the retrospective pronoun is noticeable in 
eases where the predicate of the qualifying clause is a verbum dicendi, e.g. 
Nu 10” we are journeying unto the place, nab {AN ink nin WON WES that place, 
the Lord said (of it), It will I give to you; ef. Nu 144°, Ju 88, 1S QE 2s e240: 
I K 8%, Jer 3243, : 

2. When the substantive, followed by WS and the qualifying clause, C 
expresses an idea of place, it may also be resumed by the adverbs of place 
DY there, MDW thither, DW thence, e.g. Gn 138 ribmss OY maw Dippamy 
unto the place, that one, his tent had been there, i.e. where his tent had been ; cf. Gn 373 
DvD, Ex 2118 ny. But even in this case the retrospective word may be 
omitted, ef. Gn 3514, Nu 2018, Is 641°, where ow would be expected, and 
Gn 309%, Nu 132, 1 K 122, where naw would be expected.-When the 
appositional clause is added to a word of time, the retrospective pronoun is 
always omitted, e.g. 1 S 20%! for all the days, ‘0 WNITR WS those—the son of 
Jesse is living (in them); cf. Gn 45%, Dt 148, 9’, 1 K 1142; see Baumann, 
Op. cit., p. 33. : ; 

3. If the governing substantive forms part of a statement made in the d 
first or second person, the retrospective pronoun (or the subject of the apposi- 
tional clause) is in the same person, e.g. Gn 454 I am Joseph, ‘MN DAIBII-TW SS 
he—ye sold me, i,e. whom ye sold; Nu 22°, Is 49%; 418 thou, Jacob, TW 
prAna he—I have chosen thee; Jer 321°, Ee rol; Gn 15’ I am the Lord, 


PANT WR he—I brought thee out, &c., Ex 20? (Dt 58). 


(2) Not depending (adjectivally) on a governing substantive, but € 
itself expressing a substantival idea. Clauses introduced in this way 
may be called independent relative clauses. This use of WN is generally 
rendered in English by he who, he whom, &c. (according to the context), 
or that which, &c., or sometimes of such a kind as (qualis), cf. Ex 14%°, 
and in a dependent relative clause Is 7”. In reality, however, the 
WYN is still a demonstrative belonging to the construction of the main 
clause as subject or object, or as a genitive dependent on a noun or 
preposition, e.g. Nu 22° IN I8A AW iste—thou cursest (him)—is 
cursed, i.e. he whom thow cursest, &c.; Tx 22°;? WS as object, Gn 44’, 











1 The instances in which, instead of a retrospective pronoun, the main 
idea itself is repeated (Gn 49°, 5013, Jer 31°”) are most probably all due to 
subsequent amplification of the original text by another hand. oe 

2 The absolute use of WS is very peculiar in the formula 7277 7° WS 


wbx this (is it)—it came as the word of the Lord to, ,., Jer 141, 461, 471, 49°4. 
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491, 18 165%, Mi 6! (WS NX); and even preceding the sal e. g. 
Is 52", y 69°; WN as genitive, Ez 23® J will deliver thee WS TWA 
nN into the hand of those—thow hatest (them); depending on a pre- 
md . = . ° : » — 
position, e.g. wh Gn 444, 2K 10”; WS Gn 21”, DY NIT nye se 
ee : . 16 “Nn 

that (place)—he is there, i.e. where he is; cf. Ju 17% and Ru 1° WHOS 
whither ;} 1 K 18” swinnby whither; WS!) Ex 5”. 

ip From these examples it follows that in independent relative clauses the 

“retrospective suffix, or adverb of place, may be, and in fact generally is, 
omitted. Asa rule, however (as in the dependent relative clause), this does 
not apply to cases in which the retrospective pronoun, by the consbraeagn 
of the sentence, depends on a preposition,? e. g. Gn 44°" ND1 «+ + WAN N¥1D) ae 
he—it (the cup) is found with him,—shall die (for the Waw of the apodosis in 
nid) ef. § 143d). In such cases WN preceded by the preposition is quite 


anomalous, as in Gn 31°? NYDN Ww DY with whomsoever thou findest, where 
WS is a relative pronoun in the English sense; on the other hand, in 
Is 472 (and probably also 564) WN is to be explained (with Baumann, 


op. cit., p. 37) by reference to 4715, as a demonstrative pronoun, stand now 
with thine enchantments ..., with those—thou hast laboured (with them). 


[With regard to the preceding explanation of WR, the student will of 
course understand that, in Hebrew as we know it, TWN never occurs as 


a mere demonstrative. A particle which, whatever its origin, is uniformly 
used with reference to something in another, contiguous clause, will naturally 
have acquired in practice that force which we denote by the term ‘relative ’. | 


g& Like the original demonstrative pronoun “WN, the demonstratives 
proper 7%, it, 3 (the last commonly),? and sometimes the article, are 
used somewhat frequently in poetic language to introduce both 
dependent and independent relative clauses. With regard to the 
construction of M1, &c., the remarks on "WS, under a and ¢, also 
hold good. 

Examples :— i 

(@) A} in apposition to a governing substantive in the nominative, y 10476 
misem ind (there is) leviathan, he—thou hast formed (him), i.e. whom thow hast 
formed ; Is 42% (4); in the accusative, Is 25°, » 742 (in both cases with a 
retrospective pronoun ; i} is used without it in y 132!%); in apposition to 
a genitive dependent on a preposition, Pr 232 7. ny aN? yow hearken 
unto thy father, him—he begat thee, i.e. who begat thee; w 179 (3).—In yp 1048 
ond rate) nN Dipp-bs unto the place which thou hadst founded for them (cf. § 130¢), 
mn is in the genitive after the construct state Dip to the place of that, thou hadst 





1 In Ze 127° also, instead of the unintelligible (WN MN by, we should 
probably read wre be, and refer the passage to this class. 

? Such a strong ellipse as in Is 316, where 32D would be expected after 
\poyn, is only possible in elevated poetic or prophetic language. 

3 The etymological equivalent af I in Aramaic is always a relative. 
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Sounded (it) for them ; on the same analogy we may also take, with Baumann 
(op. cit., p. 48), ¥ 78% (AY IM) and Ex 15% (MbN3 MD), 151%, Is 43%, v O° 
TO? 31°, 328 6212, 1424, 1438 (all examples of 4). 

To introduce independent relative clauses nN is used as a nominative in h 
Jb 19%; as accusative, Jb 1517 and 3} Hb 111, W 682 (after a preposition, ny 
Ex 13°; but the text is evidently corrupt). 


(0) More certain examples of the use of the article as a relative pronoun 2 
(more correctly, perhaps, of the demonstrative which is otherwise used as 


article) are 1 Ch 26% Deno wipAn by all that Samuel had dedicated, &c. ; 
1 Ch 298 (where N¥1D] can only be perfect Niph‘al); 2 Ch 296, Ezr 10!4. In 
connexion with a plural, Jos 10% the chiefs of the men of war ins wpa who 


went with him; Ezr 8%, 10%, 1 Ch 2917. Finally, in the sense of id quod, "Jer Ba 
(where, however, we should read with the LXX 277). Cf. moreover, 


1S 9% the thigh my) and that which was upon it (but see k below); 2 Ch 14 
Pon equivalent - to poo WA to the place, that he had prepared. : 
In all the examples adduced except 1S 9% (where MYON} should probably k 


be read for myn) the 7 is followed by undoubted perfects almost all the 


examples, mor eover, belong to the latest Books (Ezra and Chronicles). On 
the other hand, another series of instances (even in the older texts) is 
extremely doubtful, in which the Masora likewise requires per fects, either by 


placing the tone on the penultima, as in Gn 181, 462”, Jb 24 nNan ; Tsi5 120 
mob ; Ez 2617 npoan Ru 1”, 26 and 48 nwa, or by the eee Gn 213 
abien; TAG 11%) Dn: 8! N37; Is 56° mbsn, while no doubt the authors in 
all these cases intended participles (and i in fact perfect participles, cf. § 116d) 
with the article, thus nsan, &e., Ez 2617 nddan for nbbnion according to 
§ 52s, and in the other examples sbinn, me7aH “mban, 


$139. Hupression of Pronominal Ideas by means of 
Substantives. 


Analogous to the periphrases for expressing materials and attributes @ 
by means of substantives (§ 128 0 and 7), is the use of substantives 
to represent certain kinds of pronominal ideas, for which no special 
pie exist. Thus— 


. WS, TWN man, woman, are used to express— 

i” The idea of each, every (in the sense of each severally) with reference to 
persons,! and even animals (Gn 151°), e.g. Gn 10°, feminine Ex 372; WN 
is the object, e.g. in Jer 12% On Y&*N—W°N cf. § 123.0. 

In a few passages WN in the above sense is placed for the sake of emphasis C 
before the governing noun (always a substantive with a suffix), thus wm TD 
PAS Gn g>, according to the usual explanation, stands for WN uals; 7D at the 
hand of the brother of every man. But although the explanation seems to be 


1 Asarule WYN is used in the particularizing sense of each man, with the 


plural of the verb, e.g. Gn 4411; sometimes, however, as subject to a verb in 
the singular, e.g. Gn 44}, 
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supported by Gn 42% and Nu 177%, it is inconceivable that such an inversion. 
he: regens and rectum sHould occur. It is more likely, either that the 
second substantive is in apposition to WN (thus Gn 9° at the hand of every man, 


his brother, [unless it is a combination of the two readings YN TMD and 
DINT I]; similarly 151° and he laid each or, more exactly, one piece of it, &e., 
and 30 probably also Nu 1717 every one, sc. his name), or WN precedes as a kind 
of casus pendens, and only receives its nearer definition from the following 
substantive with suffix; thus Gn 4112, 42% (according to the context =® every 
one in his sack); 42%, where ipwa JBDI-WAY is virtually the predicate of 
WIN ; Ex 124, 2821, Nu 510, 2604, 2 K 2385, and especially Ze 7%. 

d (b) Any one, some one, e.g. Gn 1336, Ct 8’, with a negative no one 32 so after 
“ON Ex 161929; before xd Gn 23° and frequently.—Instead of Y"*& we some- 
times find in a similar sense D'IN man, homo, e, g. Ly 1? (ef. DISA TONS as any 
one else, Ju 167-14), vp) (soul) person, Lv 21, 51, &c., and in a neuter sense 127 
(prop. word, thing) for anything, Gn 1814, or na7->3 Lv 52, Nu 31%, With 
a negative 12 means nothing; thus after wb Gn 1098; after x5 Ee 8°.— 
Cf. finally, SOND any one, Dt 157; anything, Ez 181° (but in Ly 4%, 5*° NNN) 
and the expressions noticed in § 144¢. The latter include also instances 
like Ez 18%? I have no pleasure Nidn Nida in ihe death of him that dieth, i.e. of 
any man. j : 

€ (ce) In connexion with MN his brother or my his neighbour, WN oné, Mase, 
(as nwN one, fem., in connexion with ANINS her sister or FANAY) her neighbour ) 
is used to represent the ideas of alter—alier, the one—the other (in reference to 
persons, animals, or things without life; see the Lexicon) or the idea of one 


another, e.g. Gn 131! and they separated themselves VHS Syn WN the one from the 
other ; Ex 26° five curtains (ny fem.) shall be coupled together ANAN-PN TWN one 
to another. 
St 2 vips soul, person expresses the idea of self,4 both in the singular, Pr 19®-16, 
29%, Tb 184 (in all cases WD) equivalent to himself) and in the plural, 
Jer 37°, &c. Similar to this is the use of Mapa Gn 18!2 (prop. in her inward 
port) in the sense of within herself.® 





1 Cf. on the whole question the thorough discussion by Budde, Die bibl. 
Urgeschichte, p. 283 ff.: according to him, the words in Gn 9g° are to be 
rendered at the hand of one another (from men mutually) will I require it. [In 


support of this view, Budde points to Ze 71° (AYNATON YOR WN NYT 
p9a2ba, which in the light of 8, no2aa aavinn-by any nyt wx), 
can only, he observes, be rendered ‘and ‘devise not the hurt of one another in 
your heart’. So also Kénig, Syntaa, § 33.) 

2 Cf. also WN7)N Gn 394. On the expression of the idea of no one by 
means of PX with a following participle, see the Negative Sentences, § 152 1. 

3 Elsewhere MY +++ MY} are used in a similar sense, Ex 149°, Is 63; also 
TANT + + + TANT 28 148 or the substantive is repeated, e.g. Gn 477! (from 
one end .. . to the other end). 

* On the representation of this idea by pronouns, separate and suffixed, see 
§ 135 a,7 and k. 

. ® In a similar way the idea of self in Arabic, as in Sanskrit (dtman), is 
paraphrased by soul, spirit; in Arabic also by eye; in Rabbinic by Fa body, 
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3. pyp bone (then metaphorically for a) expresses the idea of self, & 
selfsame, very sume, in reference to things (as vind to persons, e.g. TN nin pypa 
in the selfsame day, Gn 418, cf. Jos 1027, Ez 242; and pen pyp3 as it were the 


very heaven for clearness, Ex 2410 ; jpn pypa in the very fullness of his strength (=in 


the midst of his full strength), Jb 2123, 
4. The simple plural of words denoting time sometimes includes also the h 
idea of a few, some ;1 thus DD) a few days, Gn 24°, 40% (here even of a longer 


period, = for some time); Is 652, Dn 827 (on the other hand, Gn 2744, 2979 
DYINN DN); see § 96 under INN) ; DW some years, Dn 1168, 


Di or Dyy bone, in. Ethiopic and Amharic by head, in Egyptian by mouth, 
hand, &e. ; ef. also the Middle High German min lip, din lip, for ich, du. 
However, vind in such cases is never (not even in Is 46? Dwp? they themselves) 


a merely otiose periphrasis for the personal pronoun, pub always involves 
a reference to the mental personality, as affected by the senses, desires, &c. 
1 Some in reference to persons in Ex 167° is expressed by DWI, and in 


Neh 524 by TWAS wr sunt qui, with a participle following. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE SENTENCE 
I. The Sentence in General. 


§ 140. Nown-clauses, Verbal-clauses, and the Compound 
Sentence. 


a1. Every sentence, the subject and predicate of which are nouns 
or their equivalents (esp. participles), is called a nown-clause, e.g. 
sb min the Lord is our king, Is 33”; DNn) Dy ogi) WIN now the 
men of Sodom were wicked and sinners, Gn 13"; pnp NB a mouth ts 
theirs, ~ 115°; see further, § 141. 

b 2. Every sentence, the subject of which is a noun (or pronoun 
included in a verbal-form) and its predicate a finite verb, is called 
a verbal-clause, e.g. pypDN aa and God said, Gn 1°; baa and he 
divided, 17; see further, § 142. 


C Rem. Inthe last example the pronominal subject is at least indicated by 
the preformative (*), and in almost all forms of the perfect by afformatives. 


The 3rd pers. sing. perf. however, which contains no indication of the 
subject, must also be regarded as a full verbal-clause. 


d_ 3. Every sentence, the subject or predicate of which is itself a full 
clause, is called a compound sentence, e.g. y 18% 13771 DVO byn God— 
his way is perfect, equivalent to God’s way is perfect; Gn 34° 12a OY 
panaa we mPwN my son Shechem—his soul longeth for your daughter ; 
see further, § 143. 

€ 4. The above distinction between different kinds of sentences— 
especially between noun- and verbal-clauses—is indispensable to the 
more delicate appreciation of Hebrew syntax (and that of the Semitic 
languages generally), since it is by no means merely external or 
formal, but involves fundamental differences of meaning. Noun- 
clauses with a substantive as predicate, represent something fixed, 
a state or in short, a being so and 80; verbal-clauses on the other 
hand, something moveable and in progress, an event or action. The 
latter description is indeed true in a certain sense also of noun-clauses 
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with a participial predicate, except that in their case the event or 
action (as distinguished from that expressed by the verbal-clause) is 
of a fixed and abiding character. 

Rem. By the Arab grammarians every clause beginning with an inde- Ef 
pendent subject is regarded as a noun-clause, and every clause beginning 
with a finite verb as verbal. If a finite verb follows the noun-subject the 
two together (since the verb comprises its own subject and is thus a complete 
verbal-clause) form a compound noun-sentence, just as when the predicate 
consists of an independent noun-clause. Though this definition of the 
different kinds of sentence, which we formerly accepted (in § 1444 of the 
22nd to the 24th German editions of this Grammar), is rejected above, a-d, 
we must, nevertheless, mention here the point in which this more compli- 
cated view of the Arab grammarians may be regarded as at least relatively 
correct, namely, in classifying verbal-clauses according as the subject precedes 
or follows the verb, a distinction which is often of great importance in Hebrew 
also; see further, in § 1424. 


§ 141. The Nown-clause. 


1. The subject of a noun-clause (see § 140 a) may be— a 

(a) A substantive, e.g. rye 8359721 and a river went out (was 
going out) of Hden, Gn 2”. 

(6) A pronoun, e. g. Gn 74 YO “DIN T will cause it to rain; 14° 
113 NIM) and he was priest; 2° (Nt before a feminine predicate, as 
ADS before a plural in Ex 32*); 039 D who ts wise ? Ho 14.—In 
1 Ch 5? 3331 792393 and of him one became a prince, the subject is 
contained in 319.1 

2. The predicate of a noun-clause may be— b 

(a) A substantive, e.g. Dt 14! 03) DAS 0°23 ye are children of the — 
Lord your God; Gn 42%. Specially characteristic of the Semitic mode 
of expression are the cases in which both subject and predicate are 
substantives, thus emphasizing their identity (‘the thing is its 
measure, material, or equivalent’), e.g. Ez 41” /Y YOAV) +o PY Maren 
the altar (was) wood ..., and the walls thereof (were) wood, i.e. of 
wood. Cf. below, ¢. 

(6) An adjective or participle, e.g. Gn 2” zip x yasn 300 and 
the gold of that land is good; 3% BY now Ephron was sitting, &e., 
Gn 23.2 Very frequently such noun-clauses, attached by Waw to 
a verbal-clause, are used to represent a state contemporaneous with 
the principal action ; cf. ¢ below. 

(c) A numeral, e.g. Gn 42% JR “WY DY the twelve (of us) are 


thy servants. 





1 For other remarkable instances of ellipse in the Chronicler, see Driver, 
Introduction, ed. 8, p. 537, no. 27. 
2 Of. the numerous examples in § 116 n-p. 
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(d) A pronoun, e.g. Gn 10” (8%}), Ex 9% (28), Gn 24° (2), 1 K 9® 
Gos 

(ec) An adverb or (esp. if formed with a preposition) any specification 
of time, place, quality, possessor, &c., which may be regarded as the 
equivalent of a noun-idea, e.g. ndaan DY there is the bdellium, Gn 2”; 
ba ‘S where is Abel? 4°; S700 polyp his mercy endureth for ever, 
y 136°"; inv322 wy riches are in his house, 112°; INI 1b we are 
his, ~ 100° Q°ré, 


C Rem.1. The employment of a substantive as predicate of a noun-clause is 
especially frequent, either when no corresponding adjective exists (so mostly 
with words expressing the material; cf. § 1280) or when the attribute is 
intended to receive a certain emphasis. For in all cases there isa much 
greater stress upon a substantival predicate,” since it represents something as 
identical with the subject (see above, b [a]), than upon an adjectival or verbal 
predicate ; cf, Ct 11°; y 251° ali the paths of the Lord are Nos) Ton lovingkindness 
and truth (i.e. wholly lovingkindness, &c.; ef. Jer 101); Hz 385, w 10%, 1919, 23°, 
8819, Pr 3173 Jb 2212, 232, 2618, Ru 32. Sometimes the emphasis on the predi. 
cate is obtained by the use of the plural form (according to § 124¢), e.g. 
Wy 1108 thy people are ni altogether willingness ; Ct-518, Dn 92%, 

d Sometimes the boldness of such combinations is modified by the repetition 
of the subject, as regens of the predicate, e.g. Jb 64 9nd DAN NS-ON is my 
strength the strength of stones? Pr 317, That the language, however—especially 
in poetry—is not averse even to the boldest combinations in order to em- 
phasize very strongly the unconditional relation between the subject and 
predicate, is shown by such examples as y 45° myrrh and aloes and cassia are all 
thy garments (i.e. so perfumed with them that they seem to be composed of 
them) ; Ct 115 thine eyes are doves, i.e. dove’s eyes (but 512 DID) 54 ¥ 23°, 1094, 

Jb 8%, 1212, Ct 218. In prose, e.g. Ex 9%!, Ezr 1018 Dw nya the season is rain 

showers, i.e. the rainy season; with a bold enallage of the number, Gn 3480 
TEDID "Nid IN) and I (with my family) a‘ persons few in number. For 
similarly bold expressions with mn ef. Gh 111, 12%, Hx 1712) Is 512) Jer 2%, 
and again with a bold enallage of the number, Jb 29! I was eyes to the blind, 
and feet was I to the lame, but in prose, Nu 10%! and thou shalt be to us sry, 





1 Why in these examples the pronouns, notwithstanding appearances to 
the contrary, are to be considered as predicates and not as subjects, may 
be seen from what has been remarked above, § 126 k. 

* The same naturally applies to most of those cases which are not pure 
noun-clauses, but haye the substantival predicate connected with the subject 
by iM (e.g. Gn 1? and the earth was a waste and emptiness; ef. y 35°, Pr 8%, 
Jb 3*) or where a preposition precedes the substantival predicate, as W 2094 the 
voice of the Lord is with power, i.e. powerful. 

8 nid here, as in Jb 21°, is evidently a substantive after a plural subject : 
on the other hand, it is doubtful whether niby in such passages as Gn 432%, 
2S 20°, y 1207, &., is not rather to be regarded as an adjective, 

* As a rule, in such comparisons 3 (which is then to be regarded ag 
nominative) stands before the predicate, e.g. Is 63? wherefore are thy garments 
NIA NT3 like those of one that treadeth in the wine-press 2 (prop. the like of one that 
treadeth, instar calcantis); Jer 50°. The comparison is then much less’ 
emphatic than in the noun-clauses cited above, 
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2. The noun-clause connected by waw copulative to a verbal-clause, or its é 
equivalent, always describes a state contemporaneous with the principal action, 
or (when the predicate is a transitive participle) an action represented in 
constant duration (ef. § 107 d, as well as § 116 n and 0), e.g. Gn 19! and the 
two angels came to Sodom at even, AW pidy while Lot sat, &e.; 181-816.22, 2,26, 
Ju I 3°, 1 8 1%, 2 S 47, 114 (always with a participle) ; with an adjectival 
predicate, Gn 1812; with a substantival predicate, 1827; with an adverbial 
predicate, 9%. Not infrequently such a céircumstantidl clause indicates at the 
same time some contradictory fact, so that } is equivalent to whereas, whilst, 


although, e.g. Gn 157, 187, 208, 4814 (although he was the younger); Ju 165 how 
canst thou say, I love thee, TAX DS 325) whereas thine heart is not with me? 28 359, 


W 285 whilst mischief is in their hearts, These clauses describing a state are, 
however, only a subdivision of the large class of circumstantial clauses, 
on which see § 156, 


3. As the examples given under @ and 6 show, the syntactical 
relation existing between the subject and predicate of a noun-clause ’ 
is as a rule expressed by simple juxtaposition, without a copula of any 
kind. To what period of time the statement applies must be inferred 
from the context; e.g. 1 K 18”! pba mM the Lord is the true God ; 
1S9”; Is 317 O30 NDI yet he also is wise; Gn 42"; on the other 
hand, Gn 19! 2 nidy and (=while) Lot was sitting; Ez 28"; Gn 74 
THD DIN I am raining, i.e. I will rain. Sometimes even a jussive 
or optative is to be supplied as predicate, Gn 27" wpon me be thy 
curse; Gn 11%, 20%, Ex12%, Cf. § 1167, note. 

Not infrequently, however, a connexion is established between subject & 
and predicate (a) by adding the separate pronoun of the 3rd person 
singular or plural, expressly resuming and therefore strengthening 
the subject, or (0) (especially for the sake of a more exact specification 
of time) by the help of the verb ™. The first of these will be 
a compound sentence, since the predicate to the main subject consists 
of an independent clause. 


Examples of (a): Gn 41% the seven good kine nan Dw pay they are seven h 
years; Dt 117, 474; He 518 NT D'TDN ND Nit this—it is a gift of God; Nu 327 
pa nos ; in a question, Gn 2758, Sometimes Ni is used in this way to 
strengthen a pronominal subject of the first or second person, and at the 
same time to connect it with the predicate which follows,! e.g. NIN ‘DIN ‘DIN 
Is 43” I, even I, am he that blotteth out, &e.; 511%; NIN NAN 28 7%, Is 3715 
w 44°, Neh 9°7; in an interrogative sentence, Jer 1422;% in Jer 49! NIT in 
a verbal-clause strengthens NAN, 





1 On a similar use of the separate pronoun of the third person in Aramaic 
(Dn 28, Ezr 54, &c.) see Kautzsch, Gramm. des Bibl. Aram., § 87. 3. 

2 This is of course to be distinguished from the use of NIN (to be inferred 
from the context) as predicate in the sense of 6 airés; see above, § 135 a, 
note 1; or such cases as Dt 32°° see now NT YIN YIN YD that I, even I, am he; 


i Ch 2117, 


cy 
\ 
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* 
. Of (b): naturally this does not apply to the examples, in which mn, in 
the sense of to become, to fare, to exist, still retains its full force as a verb, and 
where accordingly the sentence is verbal, and not a noun-clause; especially ~ 


when the predicate precedes the subject. On the other hand, such examples 
as Gn 1? and the earth was (MINN) waste and emptiness, can searcely be regarded. 


as properly verbal clauses ; nna is used here really only for the purpose of 


referring to past time a statement which, as the description of a state, 
might also appear in the form of a pure noun-clause; cf. Gn 31. This is 
especially true of the somewhat numerous instances in which 197 occurs as 


a connecting word between the subject and the participial predicate ; e.g. 
Ju 17, Jb 144 GGmmediately afterwards a pure noun-clause). The imperfect 
of 0 announces what is future in Nu 14%%, &c.; cf. § 116 r. However, 


especially in the latter case, mn is not wholly without verbal force, but 
comes very near to being a mere copula, and this use is more frequent in the 
later books than in the earlier. 

hk; Rem. On the employment of wr existence, and aS non-existence, Which were 


originally substantives (on their tendency to be used as verbs, equivalent to 
est, and non est, ef. § 100 0, and the Negative Sentences, § 152) as a connecting 
link between a pronominal subject and a participial predicate (especially in 
conditional and interrogative sentences, Gn 2447-49, 434, &c.), see above, 
§ 116 g, and the various kinds of subordinate clauses mentioned in §§ 150, 159. 


1 4. The natural arrangement of words in the noun-clause, as describ- 
ing a state, is swhjeet—predicate; the principal stress falls on the 
former since it is the object of the description. Very frequently, 
however (and not merely in poetry, where greater freedom is naturally 
allowed in the arrangement of words), the reverse order is found, i.e. 
predicate—subject. The latter order must be used when special 
emphasis is laid on the predicate,? or when it consists of an inter- 
rogative word; thus with a substantival predicate, e.g. Gn 3 “DY 
MDS dust thou art; 4°, 12 (my sister, not my wife); 20%”, 29%, 
Is 6°’, Jb 5%, 6%; with an adjectival predicate, e.g. Is 6%, 287, 
Jer 10°; with a participle, Gn 301, 32”; with an interrogative pro- 
noun, e.g. Gn 24” 5° with an adverbial interrogative, e.g. Gn 4°. 

7 Rem. On the above ef. the exhaustive investigations of C. Albrecht, ‘ Die 
Wortstellung im hebr. Nominalsatze,’ ZAW. vii. 218 ff. and viii. 249 ff.; with 
a complete list of the exceptions to the order subject—predicate, p. 254 ff. The 
predicate must precede for the reasons stated (an adjectival predicate is parti- 
cularly emphatic when it has the force of a comparative, e. g. Gn 4388; the 
predicate expressed by means of a preposition precedes most frequently 
when it serves to convey the ideas of having, possessing, e.g. Gn 1814, 2916, &e.; 
ef. also 2620, 3116-48), 


7 The predicate may precede: (a) when the subject is a pronoun, for ‘the 
person assumed to be generally known, does not excite the same interest as 








1 According to Albrecht, ZAW. viii. 252, 
in the Priestly Code. 


* For the same reason specifications of place (e.g. Gn 47) or other adverbial 
qualifications may stand at the beginning of the sentence, 


° The only exceptions, according to Albrecht (see the Rem. above), are 


especially in Deuteronomy and 


Ex 1678, 
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that which is stated about him ;’ (v) ‘in order not to be a mere appendage 
to a subject which consists of several words,’ e.g. 2 K 2019; (c) in interroga- 
tive sentences (with a substantival or adjectival predicate or one compounded 
with a preposition), e.g, 1 S 164; finally (d) in a relative clause, when the 
predicate is adverbial. or compounded with a preposition, as a rule closely 
united (by Maqgeph) with Wx, e.g. Gn 21 DOW ; 19% JAIN. 


§142. The Verbal-clause. 


1. By § 140f there is an essential distinction between verbal- 
clauses, according as the subject stands before or after the verb. In 
the verbal-clause proper the principal emphasis rests upon the action 
which proceeds from (or is experienced by) the subject, and accord- 
ingly the verb naturally precedes (necessarily so when it is in the 
perf. consec. or imperf. consec.). Nevertheless, the subject does 
sometimes precede even in the verbal-clause proper, in the continuation 
of the narrative, e.g. Gn 7°, 28 19”; especially so if there is special 
emphasis upon it, e.g. Gn 3% (it is not I who am to blame, but) the 
serpent beguiled me, cf. Gn 2°, &c.’ In the great majority of instances, 
-however, the position of the subject at the beginning of a verbal-clause 
is to be explained from the fact that the clause is not intended to 
introduce a new fact carrying on the narrative, but rather to describe 
a state. Verbal-clauses of this kind approximate closely in character 
to noun-clauses, and not infrequently (viz. when the verbal form might 
just as well be read as a participle) it is doubtful whether the writer 
did not in fact intend a noun-clause. 


The particular state represented in the verb may consist— 

‘ (a) Of an act completed long before, to which reference is made only 
because it is necessary for understanding the sequel of the principal action. 
If the predicate be a perfect (as it almost always is in these cases), it is 
generally to be rendered in English by a pluperfect; cf. the examples 
discussed above in § 1ro6/ (1 S 283, &¢.); also Gn 68 (not Noah found grace) ; 
161, 1817, 204, 241, 391 (and Joseph in the meanwhile had been brought down to 
Egypt); 417°, Jua’®, 1S of, 147, 2571, 1 K 11, &c.—In a wider sense this 
applies also to such verbal-clauses as Gn 2° (see further, § 112 ¢), since when 
they serve to represent an action continuing for a long period in the past, 
and thus to some extent a state. 

(0) Of a fact, contemporaneous with the principal events or continuing as 
the result of them. To the former class belong all those instances in which 
the predicate is combined with 1% (provided that 1% has not, as in Gn 1%, 
31, &c., been weakened to a mere copula, in which case the precedence of the 
subject is fully explained from the character of the clause as a noun-clause ; 
ef. § 141 7, and the examples of Ma, &ec., with a participle, § 1167); as an. 


example of the second class, ef. e.g. Gn 13! U1 [YID“~INA? ay DUIS 
Abraham accordingly continued to dwell in the land of Canaan, but Lot dwelt, &e. 





1 This of course applies also to the cases, in which the subject consists of 
a strongly emphasized personal pronoun, e.g. Gn 32 NAN thou thyself; 33° 


NIU he himself. 


a 


C 
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d Rem.1. The close relation between verbal-clauses beginning with the 
subject and actual noun-clauses, is seen finally from the fact that the former 
also are somewhat frequently added with } (or subordinated) to a preceding 
sentence in order to lay stress upon some accompanying circumstance ; on 
such noun-clauses describing a state or circumstance, cf. § 141 e. This is 
especially the case, again, when the circumstantial appendage involves an 
antithesis ; ef. Gn 1818 sezing that nevertheless Abraham shall surely become, &e. ; 
24°6, 2697, Is 2918, Jer 14), w 5017, Jb 2122, and such examples as Gn 474, 2977, 
where by means of }:a new subject is introduced in express antithesis to 
one just mentioned. Moreover, in the examples treated above, under b and ¢ 
(1 § 288, &.), the subject is frequently introduced by }, which then corre- 
sponds to the Greek 6é, used to interpose an explanation, &c., see Winer, 
Gramm. des neutest. Sprachidioms, § 53. 7 0. 

€ 2. By a peculiar construction verbal-clauses may be joined by means of 4 


and a following subject to participial clauses, e.g. Gn 387 NO) MNS Nn 
Anpy she was already brought forth, when she sent, &c. ; 4434, Ju 183, 19! 2S 208; 


for other examples, see § 116 w (where it is pointed out, note 1, that the 
apodosis also frequently appears in the form of a noun-clause, a further 
proof of the close relation between verbal-clauses beginning with the subject 
and noun-clauses proper). Without doubt there is in all these cases a kind 
of inversion of the principal clause and the temporal subordinate clause; 
the latter for the sake of greater emphasis being raised to an independent 
noun-clause, while the real principal action is added as though it were an 
accompanying circumstance, and hence in the form of an ordinary cireum- 
stantial clause. (Cf. Driver, Tenses, § 166 ff.] 


ue 2. According to what has been remarked above, under a, the 
natural order of words within the verbal sentence is: Verb—Subject, 
or Verb—Subject—Obdject. But as in the noun-clause (§ 1412) so also 
in the verbal-clause, a variation of the usual order of words frequently 
occurs when any member of the sentence is to be specially emphasized 
by priority of position.! Thus the order may be ;— 

(a) Object—Verb—Subject: Gn 30", 344, 1S 1 51, 2K 23” and fre- 
quently. Naturally the examples are far more numerous, in which 
the object precedes a verbal form which includes the subject in itself, 
6.8. Gg EG" 8! oS Bx 187 Ju 74s 1S 18%, 20°, 21, 2 K 22%, 
Prop35, 8c. 

(6) Verb—Object—Subject : Gn217, Nu 5°, 18 15%, 28 24" (but Judea 
is probably only a subsequent addition) ; Is 19", p 34”, Jb 11, &e, 
es a Verb: Is 3%, 11%, 13% Hor24, ¥ Ons tae 
Se ee ee ee 

1 Not infrequently also the striving after chiasmus mentioned in § 114 7, 
ash see ali Sole OE the usual ee of words, 
more doubtful here than in ies above oe Pen oe 
whether the preceding subject should not be regarded rather as the subject 
of a compound sentence (§ 143), the predicate of which is an independent 
verbal-clause ; this would explain why the verbal-clause is usually separated 


from the subject by one of the greater disjunctives.—On the other hand, the 
Sequence Subject—Object—Verb is quite common in Aramaic (e.g. Dn 27-10 3 ef, 
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(d) Object —Subject— Verb (very rarely): 2 K 5%, Is 5", 28", 51°, 
Pr 13” (read 23). 
_ (¢) A substantival complement of the verb An is placed first in 
Ts 18° 98) AYP Sp} 7D and a ripening grape the flower becometh, 


Rem. Of specifications compounded with a preposition those of place stand fee 
regularly after the verb, unless they are specially emphatic as e.g. Gn 192, 


3016, 325, Mis}, Esto!2; in Gn 29% bnaa with 3 pretii precedes for the sake 


of emphasis. (Of., however, in Gn 3518 the order verb—specification of place— 
subject.—The remoter object precedes for the sake of emphasis, e.g.in Gn 13 
(26°), 153; even before the interrogative, Gn 27%" (cf. Jer 2215 where the subject 
precedes an interrogative, and 1 S 20%, Jb 345! where a prepositional specifi- 
cation precedes). — Prepositional specifications of time, such as N¥'NI3 


(Gn 11), DIB, N77 DH, &e. (but not NyWN7D, nor the simple MvNT, NdNAB, 
pbiyo), stand, as a rule, before the verb, provided it be not in the perf. consec. 


or imperf. consee. ; so also certain adverbs of time, such as 1S, nAY, whilst 
others like Tip, TA regularly follow the verb. 


§ 148. The Compound Sentence. 


A compound sentence (§ 140d) is formed by the juxtaposition of @ 
a subject ? (which always precedes, see c) and 

(a) An independent noun-clause, which (a) refers to the principal 
subject by means of a pronoun, e.g, Na 1° 1377 MBIA MIN the Lord— 
in the storm ts his way ; 29 29° 16" 104" Ton” he 2: ct alse 
Gn 34”, where the predicate is an interrogative clause——A personal 
pronoun is somewhat frequently used as the principal subject, e. g. 
Ts 597 ONS ‘NA NNT WN) and as for me, this is my covenant with them, 
&e.; Gn 9*, 17%, Is 1’, 1 Ch 28?;* with an interrogative noun-clause, 
Gn 37°, Jb 214, 38":—or (@) is without a retrospective suffix (in 
which case naturally the connexion between the subject and predicate 
is much looser), e,g. 1S 20% and as touching the matter which, &e. 
... behold the Lord is between thee and me for ever; Pr 277. 


Gesenius, Comm. on Is 4274, and Kautzsch’s Gramm. des Bibl. Aram., § 84. I b. 
The pure Aramaic usage of placing the object before the infinitive occurs in 
Hebrew in Ly 1099, 2171, Dt 2858, 2 S 1119, Is 49%, 2 Ch 2819, 317, 3619(?). 

1 This sequence occurs more frequently in noun-clauses with a participial 
predicate, e.g. Gn 3716, 419, 2 S 134, &., in interrogative sentences, e. g. 
2 K 6%, Jer 719; in all which cases the emphasized object is placed before 
the natural sequence of subject-—predicate. [Cf. Driver, Tenses, § 208.] 

2 In Gn 31% a verbal-clause ona I was) occurs instead of the subject, and 


is then explained by another verbal-clause, 

3 In 1 Chr 28? (cf. also 227 ‘aa>"Dy NT IN) YIN might also be taken as 
strengthening the pronominal suffix which follows (equivalent to I myself had 
it in my mind), as e.g. Ez 3377 whereas their own way is not equal; ef. §135 /. 


x 
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b (0) An independent verbal-clause: (a) with a retrospective suffix,’ 
e.g. Gn 9° (cf. § 116 w); 17% as for Sarai thy wife, thow shalt not call 
her name Sarai; 26%, 28", 348, Ex 30%, 321, 1S 2", 2 K 10”, Is, 
11”, Ez 337, Ho 9%, » 11, 46°, 654, 74”, Dn 1”; with a pronoun as 
the principal subject, Gn 24”; (8) without a retrospective suffix, 
Is 19” every one that mentions it (Judah) to it (Egypt), 7¢ (Egypt) 
is afraid. 7 

c  Rem.t. In all the above examples prominence is given to the principal 


subject (by its mere separation from the context by means of a greater 
disjunctive, as a casus pendens?) in a manner which would he quite impossible 
in a simple noun or verbal-clause (e.g. Na 1° if it were MBIA AWN 77); ef. 
the French c'est moi qu'on a accusé. But the statement or question contained 
in the clause which forms the predicate also receives greater weight. For 
the same purpose other members of the sentence also are sometimes placed 
at the beginning and resumed again by a following suffix ; thus the object, 
Gn 13”, 211%, 3517, 4771 (with the Samaritan and LXX read perhaps T*AY1) ; 
1S 2529; a specification of place, Gn 217, 2 K 2218, &.; a substantive with 5 
1S 9?, 2S 6%; cf. the examples in § 135 a.—In Nu 15% a dative is co-ordinated 
with the casus pendens, i.e. there is a transition to a different construction. 

qd 2. To compound sentences belong also the numerous examples already 
treated in the account of the tenses, where the predicate of a casus pendens is 
introduced by the wdaw apodosis. The isolation and prominence of ‘the 
principal subject is in this case still more marked than in the instances 
treated above; on the casus pendens with a following imperfect consecutive 
(e.g. Jer 61°, 33%4), cf. § 111 h; with a following perfect consecutive (e.g. 
Ex 471, 1244, Nu 23%, 1 S 2577, 2 § 1429, Is 94, 568%), § 112 ¢ and mm; on the 
participle as casus pendens, § 112 00 and § 116 w—In Jb 15)" waw apodosis 
follows with the cohortative; in Jb 231%, y 1157, the imperfect is separated 
by NS from the waw apodosis; in Jb 4° as for thy hope, it is the integrity of thy 
ways, 36°°, Ee 5°, an incomplete noun-clause is appended by waw apodosis. On 
waw apodosis after disconnected specifications of time, cf. § 112 00 at the end, 
and Gn 40°, 2S 1534 yA. *J81 TAY) and now (so far as the present is con- 
cerned) I will be thy servant, Nu 1232, Jer 41 (me thou needest not fear). 

€ 3. Sometimes a substantive introduced by 9 (in respect to; ef. § 119 u) serves 
the same purpose as the casus pendens beginning the sentence, as Nu 1818 
(unless the G here serves to introduce the object, according to § 117); Is 324 
(where, however, on) should most probably be read); Ec 94, 1-Ch 7}, 2420, 
2Ch 7%. On the other hand, y 16%, 174, 328, 8919, 119%, are very doubtful. 
The suggestion of P. Haupt (Johns Hopkins University Circulars, xiii. no. 114; 
Baltimore, 1894) also deserves attention, that in passages like Ec 9‘, and in 

J) Gn 91, 231, Ex 27519, Ez 44°, &., D is not the preposition, but an 

emphasizing particle, answering to the Arab. ld, swrely; Assyrian li; with bb 
it is equivalent to im short. Cf. also pt, sive—sive, et-—et, Jos 1716, Ezr 111, 
Assyrian li—li. ie 
a a a 

nf. the Mé¥a‘ inscription, 1. 31, and Horonain, therein dwelt, &e. 

* But this term must not (any more than that formerly used ‘the subject 
preceding absolutely’) be misunderstood to mean that the principal subject is, 
as it were, floating in the air, and that the whole sentence results in an 
anacoluthon, On the contrary, to the Semitic mind, such sentences appear 

. quite as correetly formed as ordinary noun- and verbal-clauses. 


. 
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§144. Peculiarities in the Representation of the Subject 
(especially an the Verbal-clause). 


1. According to § 40 ff. most forms of the finite verb include ag 
specification of the subject in the form of personal afformatives (in the 
imperfect also in the form of preformatives). Not infrequently, 
however, masculine forms are used in referring to feminines, e.g. 
DAY, Ez 23%; Onvy Rus’; in the imperfect, Jo 2”, Ct 27; in the 
imperative, Am 4', Ze 137 (for other examples, see § 110%). On 
emphasizing the pronominal subject by the addition of the separate 
pronoun, see § 135 a and 0, 

On the masculine as prior gender, cf. § 122 yg; on similar anomalies in the 


use of the personal pronoun, § 135 0, in the connexion between substantive 
and adjective, § 132 ad, between subject and predicate, § 145 7, t, u. 


2. The third person singular is often used impersonally, especially 5 
in the masculine, e.g. ‘1 and tt came to pass, 1) and it shall come 
to pass; 11% followed by iD, &c., tt became hot to him, i.e. he became 
angry, Ca 48, &c.3 b4 wy lit. and it became stratt to him, he was 
Soe: Gnig2*; K also in the feminine, e.g. 1S 30° (Ju 10°) ayM1 

?; Juri, Jer 79, Ez 12”, Jb 15 (unless INVA in verse 31 be 
a subject) ; cf. also the impersonal passives, Is 1° (9237), 29° (TPE). 
Scmewhat different are the instances in which the 3rd singular 
feminine occurs as the predicate of a feminine subject which is not 
mentioned, but is before the mind of the speaker, e.g. Is 7’, 14%, 
Jer 10’, Jb 4°, 18 (in 2 K 247 sys >a is used in this way with a 
feminine predicate, and in Jer 19° WS alone); different, too, are the 
instances in which the 3rd singular masculine refers to an act just 
mentioned, e.g. Gn 17" 1°) and this (the circumcision) shall be a token 
of a covenant, &c. 


Rem. The expressions for natural phenomena may be either in the 3rd ¢ 
sing. masculine or feminine, e.g. TIN it becomes light, 1 S 29! (but with an 
explicit subject, Gn 448); TIN and it became light ; so also Ww it grows dark, 
Jer 1316; but nn Mi 36; napA though there be darkness, Jb 1117; ODOR 
it rains, Am 4? (where, however, the context requires the reading HOHE) 3 ; 
yp 50° 3 my it is tempestuous. 


1 In Arabic and Ethiopic the masculine is commonly used in this ease, in 
Syriac the feminine.—The ey BH hot, DID good, well, WD bitter, VS narrow, 


D7 evil (frequently joined by 5 95, &e.), which many regard as impersonal, 


are no doubt to be regarded in most eases not as forms of the 3rd pers. sing. 
perf., but, with Hupfela on w 187, as adjectives. 
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d 3. The indefinite personal subject (our they, one, the French on, and 
the German man") is expressed— . 
(a) By the 3rd person singular masculine, e. g. NP one (sc. any one 
who named it, see the Rem.) called (or calls) it, Gn 11°, 16%, 19”, 
Ex 15”; 812 Gn 35°, 28 2", Is 9°; “HN one said, Gn 48", 18 16*;? 
other examples are Gn 38% one put out a hand; Nu 23”, 1 K 22%, 
Ts 6 3 NBT) and one heals them; 8* (SB); 467 (PY¥?); Am 6”, Mi 2%, 
Jb 27%; by the 3rd singular feminine ("IP") Nu 26”. 


€ Rem. The Jewish commentators, following the Arab grammarians, usually 
explain these singulars by the addition of the participle (generally deter- 
minate) of the same stem, e.g. NIT N12. This view is supported by the 


fact that such a complement sometimes occurs, e.g. Is 161° EB ialaial WT the 


treader treads out, for one treads out; 2844 (doth one plow continually?) ; Dt 17° 
(Ez 18%), Dt 228, 2S 17° (Ez 334), Jer 9%; with an indeterminate participle 
(as in Arabic, e.g. gala g@ilun, a sayer says, i.e. some one says), e.g. Nu 6%, 
Am 91; ef. above, § 116 ¢, and, on the whole question, Driver on 1 § 164. 


; if (6) Very frequently by the 3rd plural masculine, e. g. Gn 29? for 
out of that well PY. they (i.e. people generally) watered the flocks: 
26™, 35°, 41", 49", 1 K 1°, Is 38", Ho 12°, Jb 18%, 34”, Est 22, Neh 27, 

& em. The 3rd plu. also is sometimes used to express an indefinite subject, 
where the context does not admit of a human agent or at least not of several, 


e.g. Gn 347, In such a case the 3rd plur. comes to be equivalent to a 
passive, as very commonly in Aramaic (see Kautzsch’s Gramm. des Bibl. Aram., 


§ 96. 1c); e.g. Jb 78 wearisome nights »S-399 have they allotted to me (equivalent 
to were allotted to me; to make ‘invisible powers’ the subject is a merely 


artificial device) ; Jb 41°, 6, 1818, 196, 3479, Ez 325, y 6341, Pr 22 (in parallelism 
with a passive) 3 go}, 


hk (c) By the 2nd singular masculine, e.g. Is 7% mw NOON} one will 
(or can) not come thither (prop. thow wilt ...); Jer as" Prag .s0 
(unless the reading should be WBA), Cf. also FNATW or simply JN2 
(Gn ro¥, 13 NN) prop. wntil thy coming, i.e. until one comes. 

2 (d) By the plural of the participle, e. g. Jer 38% and all thy wives 
and thy children D'X¥¥2 (prop. are they bringing out=) they will bring 
out, &e.; cf. Is 32%, Ez 137, Neh 6” ( for some are coming to slay thee) 





1 In 18 9? WAND (prop, the man) is used in exactly the same sense as 
our one. 
? Elsewhere in such cases MN") usually occurs (but not in the perfect, 


e.g. 1S 237), so that it is doubtful whether the present reading of Gn 48}, &c., 
would not be better explained according to § 7d, note. In Gn 48? for the 
extraordinary 735) the common form ‘TA° is to be read; so in 50% for Diy) 
{after a plural) either DW%% or the 3rd plur.; in 2 K 2125 NAP, : 
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and the passages discussed above, § 116 ¢,! In 1 K 5} the text is 
corrupt, 

(e) By the passive, e.g, Gn 4” Napd Smin IS then (was it begun=) fr 
began men to call upon, &c. (but read dna Nt he began). 

4. A peculiar idiom, and one always confined to poetic language, / 
is the not infrequent occurrence of two subjects in a verbal sentence,” 
one of the person and the other of the thing. The latter then serves 
—whether it precedes or follows—to state the instrument, organ, or 
member by which the action in question is performed, and may be most 
often rendered in English by an adverb, as a nearer definition of the 
manner of the action, All the examples of this kind have this in 
common, that the subject denoting the thing takes a suffix in the 
same person as the personal subject, They are thus distinguished 
from the accusatives treated in § 117 s, with which they are often 
confused, 


(a) Examples where the subject denoting the thing precedes, minn-by bin m 
NPS my voice—I cry unto the Lord, i.e. I ery aloud unto the Lord, p 3°, 277, 1422; 
NNN my mouth—I cried, i.e. I cried aloud, y 66" (cf. 17!) ; Is 26° WH) with 
my soul, i.e. fervently, and parallel with it. ‘MIT-N ; but WI Wy 57° is rather 


a periphrasis for the Ist pers. I. : 
(6) Where the subject denoting the thing follows, dip sony cry—thy voice (i.e. 


aloud), Is 10° ; so also after an imperative, y 178 (270) and verse 14 (91"); 
_ 607, 1087 (W229) 5 after a perfect, Hb 3% (7°30) f after a cohortative, 1082 
(*33748). The subject denoting the thing stands between the personal 
subject and the predicate in y 448 77) NAN.4 . 


Rem. 1. Sometimes (as in other languages) an action is ascribed to a 7 
subject which can only have been performed at his direction by another 





1 That this form of expression also (see g) comes to be equivalent to 
a passive is seen from the analogy of such Aramaic passages as Dn 4”, 
which exclude any idea of human agency. Cf. Kautzsch, Gramm. des Bibl. 
Aram., § 76, 2¢.at the end, and in post.-bibl. Hebrew, e.g. Pirge Aboth 2, 16; 
3, 5, &e. : 

2 Two subjects occur in a noun-clause in y 83% ‘ 

3 In Ex 63 "9W is subordinated to the following passive ‘My7i) (§ 121 b); 
in tS 2576834" 34" are subjects to the infinitive absolute win, according 
to § 113 99. In ¥ 69" read 73YN) for MDIN). 

4 In several of the above examples it might naturally be supposed that the 
subject denoting the thing (especially when it follows the verb) is to be 
explained rather as a casus instrumentals, i.e. as an accusative, analogous to 
the adverbial accusatives in §118g. But although it is true that the subject 
denoting the thing often defines more closely the manner in which the action 
is performed, and although in similar (but still different) examples, y 89%, 
109%, Jb 1916, 3 oceurs with 2 instrumentale, the explanation given above 


must nevertheless be accepted. ~ 


cf 
\ 
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person ; ef. e.g. Gn 40 (4138), 41, 43°* (and he commanded to set before them, 
&e.); 467, 2S 12%. < q ay 

O 2. Supposed ellipses of a definite subject are due cither to a mest er- 
standing of the passage, or to a corruption of the text. Thus in 1S 241! after 


DMM either %3) has dropped out (through confusion with 7°59) or we should 
read with the LXX DMN}, In 2 8 13% (V9 Som) the text is obviously 
corrupt. eae KaniA 2 
3. In poetic (or prophetic) language! there sometimes occurs (supposing 
P the text to be correct) a more or less abrupt transition from one person to 
another. Thus from the 2nd to the ard (i.e. from an address to a state- 
ment), Gn 49 (?), Is 318(?), 42%, 5214, 617, Mal 2° (where, however, for 
3)25 we should undoubtedly read 733M); y 22° [and regularly after a vocative, 
Is 2216, 478, 481, 541, Jer 2216, 49416, Am 5°", Mic 12 (=1 K 2278), Mal 3°, 
2K 9%; and after ‘in Is 58, 29!, Jer 2218]. From the 3rd to the 2nd pers., 
Dt 321, Is 1° (but read probably ONIN for DAWN, which has caused the 
insertion of WN), 5°, Jer 29", Jb 167, cf, also Dt 3217. From the rst to the 
3rd pers., La 31 (in a relative clause). In Jb 13% the 3rd pers. N17) is probably 
employed dexrtxas for the Ist. : 


§ 145. Agreement between the Members of a Sentence, especi- 
ally between Subject and Predicate, in respect of Gender 
and Number. : 


a 1. As in other languages, so also in Hebrew, the predicate in general 
conforms to the subject in gender and number (even when it is a 
pronoun, e.g. ‘2 NNT this is my covenant, Gu17"). There are, 
however, numerous exceptions to this fundamental rule. These are 
due partly to the constructio ad sensum (where attention is paid to the 
meaning rather than to the grammatical form; see 0-1 below), partly 
to the position of the predicate (regarded as being without gender) 
before the subject. 


b 2. Singular nouns which include in themselves a collective idea 
(§ 123 a), or which occasionally have a collective sense (§ 123 5), 
may readily, in accordance with their meaning, be construed with the 
plural of the predicate, whether it precedes or follows. This is also 
the case, when the collective is itself feminine but represents, exclusively 
or at least generally, masculine persons. 


Examples :— 
C (a) Of collectives proper (cf. § 132g): (a) with the predicate preceding, 
Gn 30% jN¥T NIM (cf. 30%, 318 and 331%); Ju 12 MD representing 
persons belonging to the tribe; Mi 43 3; 2 K 255 bs army; Pr 116 pind 


-———-—_ eee 


1 In prose, Lv 28; but FPN) here is hardly the original reading. Different 
from this is Gn 26’, where there is a transition to direct narration, 
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the people; Nu 10% myn-ba all the congregation (cf, 1K 8); r K 14, Is 98, 253, 
Am 1° DY; 1 S 1747, Ezr 10}? NP assembly. Cf. also the construction of 
national names, as DIS (§ 122%), e.g. 1 K 2020 Dus 303°) and the Syrians Sled ; 
1 S 4°—(8) with the predicate following, 1 K 85 spat INY sheep and oxen, 
construed with the plural in the following relative clause 3 Jb_1!4 A APaA 
nwan the cates (cows) were ploughing; 2 S 31 and 1 Ch 108 MB =family (in 
1S 618 iow M2 on the analogy of names of countries, is used for the inhabi- 
tants of Bethshemesh) ; Ho 117, Ezr 44 DY; y 68! iM herd [if correct, figuratively 
for people] ; Is 2619 nda dead bodies ; Is 2741 4'¥p boughs ; 1S 41 Sens, preceded 
by a predicate in the singular. . ‘ pene 

(o) Of substantives occasionally used as collectives : (a) with the predicate d 
preceding, Gn 34% 931; Jug’, 15! WIN; Is 164 DID the treader down.—(B) with 
the predicate following, Jb S19 “NN =others ; Ez 283 DIND a secret; [y 9’, and 
even after MN} Jb 1919.] sie: 

(c) Of feminines as collective terms denoting masculine persons: (a) with € 
the predicate preceding, 1 S 1746 yume WT that all the earth may know, 
i.e. all the inhabitants of the earth; cf, Dt 9%, W 661, 961-9, &c.; Am 18 
NN remnant; (w 338 y287753).—(6) with the predicate following, Gn 415, 
28 1578, 1 K: 10%, Gn 486 ni issue; 1S 288 maIO-0D all the increase ; Jb 30!” 
MMA rabble. In Hag 27 read NN with the LXX. 

Examples of predicates in the singular, notwithstanding the collective E 
meaning of the subject, occur in Gn 35", Ex 10%, 141°, Dt. 139, &c.—For * 


examples of bold enallage of the number in noun-clauses with a substantival 
predicate, see above, § 141 c 


Rem. Not infrequently the construction begins in the singular (especially £ 
when the predicate precedes; see o below), but is carried on, after the 


_ collective subject has been mentioned, in the plural; e.g. Ex 120 Dyn 2) 
IND OY and the people multiplied, and waxed very mighty ; 33*. 


8. On the other hand, plurals which have a singular meaning / 
(§ 124 a) are frequently construed with the singular, especially the 
pluralis excellentiae or matestatis (§ 124 g-t; on the union of these 
plurals with attributes, cf. § 132 h), as ods Gn 115, &c. (but see the 
Rem.), D'58 master, Ex 214 pdya master, owner, Ex 21”; cf., more- 
over, 0°28 with the singular, Jb 16" K¢th., DOM Pr 12".—So feminine 
forms with a masculine meaning are construed with a masculine 
predicate, e.g. Ec 12° Dan nap iN) the preacher was wise. 


Rem. The construction of pds God with the plural of the predicate may 2 
be explained (apart of course from such passages as 1 K 192, 201°, where the 
speakers are heathen, and ods may, therefore, be a numerical plural) 


partly as an acquiescence in a polytheistic form of expression, partly from 
the peculiar usage of one of the early documents of the Hexateuch, called £ 
by Wellhausen, &c., B by Dillmann; cf. his commentary on Numbers— 
Joshua, p. 618, and above, § 124g, note 2. So Gn 20!% (but in conversation 
with a heathen); 315%, 357, cf. also Jos 24% That this construction was 
afterwards studiously avoided from fear of misconception, is shown by such 
passages as Neh 9!®§ compared with Ex 324°, and 1 Ch 1724 compared with 
287%. Cf. Strack’s excursus on Gen 20!8 in Die Genesis, Munich, 1905, p. 77. 
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ke 4. Plurals of names of animals or things, and of abstracts, whether 
they be masculine or feminine, are frequently construed with the 
ferninine singular of the verbal predicate! (on the collective sense of 
the feminine form, cf. § 122 s); thus Jo 1” AYA NI Ninna the beasts 
of the field long; Jer 124 (where the predicate precedes), cf. also 
Jb 127; names of things with the predicate preceding occur in 28 24%, 
Ts 34%, Jer 4", 51, 18, 34°, 73? K¢th., 103° (unless WANDA is to be 
read for YINNA), Jb 14%, 27%; with the predicate following, Gn 49” 
(Mi22=branches); Dt 217, 18 4% (MOP YPP),? 2S 10°, Is 59”, Jer 2? 
Keth., 48%, 49%, Pr i526" Jb qi 

/ 5. Moreover, the plural of persons (especially in the participle) is 
sometimes construed with the singular of the predicate, when instead 
of the whole class of individuals, each severally is to be represented as 
affected by the statement, Undoubted examples of this distributive 
singular are Gn 27” (Nu 24°) Ja y21203 TAN Jinks those that curse 
thee, cursed be every one of them, and those that bless thee, blessed be 
every one of them; Ex 31%, Ly 17 and 19% (in both places the 
Samaritan has DDR) ; Is 3” unless rw) is to be regarded as a pluralis 
matestatis according to § 124 &; Pr 3% (?), 18% (?), 217°, 2416 981°, 
288 Kth. 


7 Rem. Analogous to the examples above mentioned is the somewhat fre- 
quent* use of suffixes in the singular (distributively) referring to plurals; 
cf. the verbal-suffixes in Dt 211°, 284, Am 61; and the noun-suffixes in Is 28, 
30”, Jer 3114, Ho 48 (but since } follows, Ww») is undoubtedly a dittography 
for WD? ), Ze 1414, w 519 (where, however, tab is clearly to be read with all 
the early versions) ; 62°, 141!°(?), Jb 3832, Ec 10!5 [but LKX Span]; finally, 
the suffixes with prepositions in Is 220 ibmayy “WS which they made each one 
Jor himself (according to others, which they (the makers) made for him) 5 5%, 820, 
Jb 24°, in each case 4b ; in Gn 2}? ib) refers to the collectives mn and AY; cf. 
further, Jos 247, Is 578 3D after DPI (but read probably p'3¥ with the 
LXX, &c.), Conversely in Mi1™ nad “VAY [ef. Jer 137° K*th.], but the text is 
undoubtedly corrupt. : : 








1 Cf. in Greek the construction of the neuter plural with the singular of 
the predicate 7d mpé8ara Baive; in Attic Greek the plural of the predicate is 
allowed only when the neuter denotes actual persons, as 74 dvdpamoda édaBov. 
In Arabic also the piuralis inhumanus (i.e. not denoting persons) is regularly 
construed with the feminine singular of the attribute or predicate, as are alk 
the plurales fracti (properly collective forms). 


? On the possibility of explaining forms like nop as 3rd plural feminine, 
cf. above, § 44m; but this explanation would not apply to all the cases under 
this head, ef, Jo 12°, y 3481, 1035, 

* In Pr 141 an abstract plural Ni3N (to be read thus with 91, &c., instead 
of nig3D) is construed with the singular; but cf. § 86 1, § 124 e, end, 

4 In several of the above examples the text is doubtful, and hence Mayer 


Lambert (REV. xxiv. 110) rejects the theory of distributive singulars generally, 
[Cf. Driver, Jeremiah, p. 362, on 167.] ; 
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6. Subjects in the dual are construed with the plural of the predicate, 7 
since verbs, adjectives, and pronouns, according to § 88 a, have no 
dual forms; thus Dy, Gn 29” nidl ayd ‘DY! and Leah's eyes were 
dull; 28 24%, Is 30°, Jer 145, Miz”, p 18%, 384 (on the other hand, 
in I 8 4’° the predicate is in the feminine singular after the subject, 
and in Mi 4" before it; on both ees: cf. k above); so also 
DIN ears, 2 Ch 6; DD hands, Is 1, Ib 10%, 20 (in Ex 17”? even 
with the plural paaedtilin’e D3 ; of. ) prs lips, 15 1°, Jb 27%; 
DW breasts, Ho g™. 

7. Variations from the fundamental rule (see above, a) very fre- 0 
quently occur when the predicate precedes the subject (denoting animals 
or things’). The speaker or writer begins with the most simple form 
of the predicate, the uninflected 3rd singular masculine, and leaves us 
without indication as to which of the following subjects (and so which 
gender or number) is to define the predicate thus left temporarily 
indefinite.” Thus inflexions are omitted in— 

(a) The verb, with a following singular feminine, Is 2” M23 Nw 
DIST and bowed down shall be the loftiness of man; 9", 14", 28%, 47"; 
18 25” (see note r below); 1 K 8%, 22° 2K 3%, Jer 51%, Ee 77; 
with a following plural masc., Is 13% D8 1331 and there shall cry 
moves, We.; JU 13 Hh., 20", 1817, 4° 28 24", 1 K 13°, Jer 51%, 
wv 124°, Est 9” (see note 1 below); Gn x1 MOND DY Let there be lights ; 
with a following plural feminine, Dt 32°, 1 K 115%, Is 8%, Jer 13%, 
Mi 2°, ¥ 57°; before collectives and mixed subjects, e.g. Gn 12”, 13°, 
30%, 32°, &c.; before a following dual, Is 44°, 737 (where, however, 
with the LXX ‘m3 should be read). 


Rem. 1. The instances in which a preceding predicate appears in the p 
plural ecole before a plural (or collective singular) feminine of persons 
(Ju 2121, 1K 11), of animals (Gn 30% where however }N¥ may refer specially 
to male animals) or of things (Lv 26°, Jer 1316, Ho 147, yw 164, Jb 324, Ct 6°), 
or before a dual (2S 4}, Zp 316, 9 Ch’ 157) are to be explained not on the 
analogy of the examples under 0, but from a dislike of using the 3rd plur. 
fem. imperf., for this is the only form concerned in the above examples (cf., 
however, Na "ul ‘A instead of A) 5 ; cf. the examples of a following predicate 


in the 3rd plur. masc., instead of the fem., under ¢and u, and on an analogous 
phenomenon in the imperative, see § IIo "te 
2. As in the case of verbs proper so also the verb 1‘, when used as a. 


copula, frequently remains uninflected before the subject ; chi Gnies eee 260s 





1 Only rarely does an uninflected predicate precede a personal subject, as 
1S 2527 (but awn should probably be read, as in verse 35); Est 9%3 (before 
a plur. mase.). Such examples as Jb 42! are to be explained according to 
§ 121 a. 

2 In a certain sense this is analogous to the German.es kommt ein Mann, eine’ 
Frau, &e. 
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Dt 218 (according to the accents) ; 22, Is 18° 7¥) 7, bn DAI and a ripening 
grape the flower becometh. : 

yr  (b) The adjective in a noun-clause, e.g. p 119%” POEM Wt 
upright are thy judgements ; cf. verse 155..—On the other hand, 1¥9 
in PIQY pNy mY thy servants are shepherds, Gn 47%, is either an 
unusual orthography or simply a misspelling for ‘Y). 


S Rem.1. As soon as a sentence which begins with an uninflected predicate 
is carried on after the mention of the subject, the gender and number of the 
subsequent (co-ordinate) predicates must coincide with those of the subject, 


e.g. Gn 114 WM oe nisxo ‘i (see 0 above) ; Nu 9°, Ez 141; ef. also Gn 30°? 
(see p above). 

2. The dislike mentioned in p above, of using the feminine form (ef., 
further, § 144.4, with the sections of the Grammar referred to there, and 
below, under u), is exemplified sometimes by the fact that of several 
predicates only that which stands next tothe feminine substantive is inflected 
as feminine (cf. the treatment of several attributes following a feminine 
substantive, § 132 d); thus in Is 14° my, and afterwards 1) (but Wp is 
better taken as an infin. abs. = excitando, reading Dp for Dp); 33° bax 
ys nddire mourneth, languisheth the land. Cf. Jer 45°, and the examples 
(§ 47 k) where only the first of several consecutive forms of the 2nd sing. 
fem. imperf. has the afformative i, Is 578, Jer 35, Ez 224, 239? (aan after 
AWM); on the converse sequence of genders in imperatives, Na Bib Gir 
§ 110 k.—Of a different kind are instances like Ly 21, 51, 208, where wing 


person (fem.) as the narrative continues, assumes (in agreement with the 
context) the sense of a masculine person. 
4 3. The instances in which the gender or number of the following predicate 
appears to differ from that of the subject are due partly to manifest errors 
in the text, e.g. Gn 32° read with the Samaritan THN instead of NOS ; 


Mn} then follows correctly ; 1S 27° read with Wellhausen xvi, according to 
128, instead of byw ; 1S 164 read 9DN%; Ez 1829 instead of jam read the 
plural as in verse 25; so also Ez 2088 for Nin? and in Jb 6% for MYa; in 
La 51° read 1133, and cf. in general, § 7 d, note; 1 Ch 248 read 175) - 
in Jer 48! also the text is certainly corrupt. Other instances are due ta 
special reasons. The anomalies in Is 49!!, Ho 141, Pr 116 (after WIT), y 114 
(after IY), 634, Pr 5%, 107-82, 186, 26%, Th 156 (all after nna), Pr 32 (after 
‘nix, y 102%, Jb 16” (after NiIY), Dn 114 (read ND), and perhaps Gn 20!7 
are also to be explained (see p) from the dislike of the 3rd plur. fem. imperf. ; 
moreover, in Jer 44%, Pr 26% the plur. mage. even of a participle occurs 
instead of the plur. fem.—In Gn 318". mi, after a plural subject, is explained 
as a case of attraction to the following singular predicate.2—In Gn 4? yx 


a eee 
? This does not include such cases as Jb 24"10, where Din) is rather to be 
explained as an accusative denoting a state, § 118 n, plguae 


? ND) probably an error for }NI'. The Masora on Ly 1124 reckons fourteen 

instances of Na), where we should expect the plural, 
3 So also the pronoun NIM emphatically resuming the subject (see § 141 jh) 
is attracted to the predicate in number in Jos 1314 indny NUT... 5 BUT Big 
T=3- oe Rieck 


the offerings of the Lord... that is his inheritance: in number a ; 
2588 Q*ré; Jer 108, : oa a 
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is a substantival participle (a lurker, a coucher). In Gn 472 my) remains 


undefined in gender (masce.), although the noun precedes for the sake of 
emphasis; so also in Gn 28%, Ex 1249, 28782, Nu o!4; 1529 Jer 5046, He 27 


( NT as if the sentence began afresh, and servants born in my house... there 
fell ie my lot this possession also). In Jb 2076 nBsND may (unless ‘ON is 


regarded as masculine, § 1220) be taken impersonally, Sire, without its being 
blown upon.—In Is 168 and Hb 3!" the predicate in the singular is explained 
from the collective character of niow (see h above) ; on the other hand, the 


masculine form of the predicate is abnormal in y 878, Pr 21, 1225, 29%, 
Jb 87, 3638, 


§ 146. Construction of Compound Subjects. 


1. When the subject is composed of a nomen regens (in the construct 

state) with a following genitive, the predicate sometimes agrees in 
gender and number not with the nomen regens, but with the genitive, 
when this represents the principal idea of the compound subject.’ 
Thus 1 8 24 Onn aM} nyp the bow of the mighty men is broken, as if 
it were the mighty men with their bow are broken; Ex 26”, Ly 13°, 
1 K 1* (but the text is clearly very corrupt), 171°, Is 2", 2177, Ze 8", 
Jb 15”, 217, 29%, 327 (DY 3 equivalent to many years) ; 38%; with 
the predicate preceding, 2 8 ro’, unless it is to be explained according 
to § 145 &. 

Rem. 1. The cases in which bin (woice, sound) with a following genitive b 


stands at the beginning of a sentence, apparently in this construction, are 
really of a different kind, The Dip is there to be taken as an exclamation, 


and the supposed predicate as in apposition to the genitive, e.g. Gn 4! the 
voice of thy brother's blood, which crieth (prop. as one crying) ...!=hark! thy brother's 
blood is crying, &e.; Is 134, 666 In Is 52° an independent verbal-clause follows 
the exclamation the voice of thy watchmen !; in Jer 10? and Ct 28 an independent 


noun-clause ; in Is 403 NIP dip the voice of one that crieth! i.e. hark ! there is one 
crying is followed immediately by direct speech; in Mi 6° dip hark ! may be 
used disconnectedly (cf. the almost adverbial use of Sip in § 144 m) and min 
be taken as the subject to NIP". 


2. When the substantive bb (53) entirety is used in connexion with aC 
genitive as subject of the sentence, the predicate usually agrees in gender 
and number with the genitive, since 7D is equivalent in sense to an attribute 
(whole, all) of the genitive; hence, e.g. with the predicate preceding, Gn 5° 
DIS ae) wi) and all the days of yee were, &e. (in 5%8, 9? 5 but the 
eanianiiad reads 7.) here also); Ex 152°; with the predicate following, 


y 1506, &. Exceptions are, e.g. Lv 1714 (but ef. § 145 7), Jos 8%, Is 641°, Pr 16%, 
Na 37. On the other hand, in such cases as Ex 12!¢ the agreement of the 





1 Sometimes, however, the attraction of the predicate to the genitive may 
be merely due to juxtaposition. 
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* 
predicate with=>3 is explained from the stress laid upon the latter, maNd~da 
xd being equivalent to the whole of work (is forbidden). 


gd 2. When the subject of the sentence consists of several nouns 
connected by wdaw copulative, usually 
(a) The predicate following is put in the plural, e.g. Gn gi iad 
time and harvest, and cold and heat... shall not cease anavy ND) ; 
after subjects of different genders it is in the masculine (as the prior 
gender, cf. § 132d), e.g. ve 18! Dy Tw) ona Abraham and Sarah 
were old; Dt 28”, 1 K 1?! 


€ Rem. Rare exceptions are Pr 27° apne nap my ointment and perfume 
rejoice the heart, where the predicate agrees in gender with the masculine 
ae (as in Is 51° with pw) ; ; on the other hand, in Ex 21* (where NNT 
Pan are the subjects) it agrees with TWN as being the principal person 3 
in the compound sentence, Is 94, it agrees with the feminine subject immedi- 
ately preceding.+ 

ap (0) The predicate preceding two or more subjects may likewise be 
used in the plural (Gn 40', Jb 3°, &c.); not infrequently, however, 
it agrees in gender and number with the first, as being the subject 
nearest to it. Thus the predicate is put in the singular masculine 
before several masculines singular in Gn 9, Pi? or Nog ge 
Ju14°; before a masculine and a feminine singular, e.g. Gn 3°, 24” 
then saad (728) her brother and her mother ; 33’; before a masculine 
singular and a plural, e.g. Gn 77 1223 93 NAN and Noah went in, and 
his sons, &c.; Gn 8% (where feminines plural alee follow); 44", Ex 15) ; 
2857; before collectives feminine and masculine, 2 8 12”. 

Be oe the feminine singular occurs before several feminines 
singular, e.g. Gn 314 ms} bm VAI then answered Rachel and Leah : 
before a feminine singular and a feminine plural, e.g, Gn 24°; before 
a feminine singular and a masculine singular, Nu 12’ BY) AIA) 
NAN then spake Miriam and Aaron; Ju5'; before a feminine 
singular and a masculine plural, e.g. Gn 33! (cf, on the other hand, 
v 75° 0 Mayr PD) y2s O30} dissolved are the earth and all the inhabitants 
thereof) one plural feminine occurs before a plural feminine and 
a plural masculine in Am 8°.—In Jer 44” for D2,YP) OMS read DAN 
Dvn with the LXX, and cf. verse 19. 

h, (ce) When other predicates follow after the subjects have been 
mentioned, they are necessarily put in the plural; cf. Gn 217, 24%, 


Br 33', &., and § 145 8. 





‘ Similarly with a mixed object, Gn 33? he put... Leah and her children 
DAS after ; DNS agrees with the masculine immediately preceding. 
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§ 147. Incomplete ‘Sentences. 


1. Sentences are called incomplete, in which either the subject or q 


the predicate or both must in some way be supplied from the context.’ 
Besides the instances enumerated in § 116 s (omission of the personal 
pronoun when subject of a participial clause) and the periphrases for 
negative attributes § 152 w, this description includes certain (noun-) 
clauses introduced by 73 (see 6 below), and also a number of exclama- 
tions of the most varied kinds (see c below). 

Rem. Incomplete sentences are very common in Chronicles, at are 
mostly due to the bad condition of the text; ef. Driver, Introd., ve 
no, 27, Thus in 2 Ch 1122° restore awn, with the LXX, before ‘orbwonb 

3571 add ‘Na, with the LXX, after Di and read NB for n'a; in 2 Ch Ti¢e 
and 2871 the pronoun Ni is wanted as subject, and in 30° the predicate 
v0, ; ef. also the unusual expressions in 1 Ch 9*% (Hzr 3°), 1 Ch 151% (ye were 
not ‘present 2), 2. Ch, 15%), 1610-2 ls), 7 88, 


2. The demonstrative particle {7, 7373 en, ecce ‘may be used either 
absolutely (as a kind of interjection, cf. § 105.6) before complete noun- 
or verbal-clauses, e.g. Gn 28” JP ‘DIN M3 and, behold / I am with 
thee; 37’, 487, Ex 3%, 34° or may take the pronoun, which would 
be the natural subject of a noun-clause, in the form of a suffix, see 
§ 100 0, Whether these suffixes are to be regarded as in the accusative 
has been shown to be doubtful in § 100 p. However, in the case of 
N37 the analogy of the corresponding Arabic demonstrative particle 
"inna (followed by an accusative of the noun) is significant.? If 739 
with a suffix and a following adjective or participle (see the examples 
in § 116 p and q) forms a noun-clause, the subject proper, to which 
3 with the suffix refers, must, strictly speaking, be supplied again 
before the predicate.* Sometimes, however, the pronoun referring to 
the subject is wanting, and the simple 137 takes the place of the 


1 This does not apply to such cases as Gn 338, where an infinitive with 
5 appears alone in answer to a question, the substance of the question being 
presupposed as a main clause; ef. also Gn 267, where N's] must again be 
supplied after ‘AWN. 

2 On the same analogy any substantive following 739 would have to be 
regarded as originally a virtual accusative. Since, however, Hebrew does 
not possess case-terminations (as the Arabic does, and uses the accusative 
necessarily after ’inna), it is very doubtful whether, and how far, substantives 
following 35 were felt to be accusatives. 

8 That these are real noun-clauses and that the participle (e.g. Ni) in 
nD 7277 Gn 20%) cannot be taken as a second accusative (as it were ecce 
te moriturum), is also shown by the analogy of Arabic, where after ’inna with 
an accusative the predicate is expressly in the nominative, 


b 
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subject and copula (as Gn 18° baka 3i} behold she is in the tent; 42”), 
or there is no indication whatever of the predicate, so that the 
sentence is limited to 73 with the suffix, as in the frequent use of 
“2391, “230 here am J, in answer to an address. Elsewhere a substantive 
follows 737 (or {3 Gn 11°, Jb 31), and 73) then includes the meaning 
of a demonstrative pronoun and the copula, e.g. Gn 227 UST Aan 
DY) here is the fire and the wood, &c.; 12” behold thou hast thy 
wife / Ex 24°; with reference to the past, e.g. Am 7! 7) wips nan} 
and lo, it was the latter growth, &c. By a very pregnant construction 
the simple 3] is used as the equivalent of a sentence in Jb 9”, lo, 
heream I! 

C 8. Examples of exclamations (threatening, complaining, triumphing, 
especially warlike or seditious) in which, owing to the excitement of 
the speaker, some indispensable member of the sentence is suppressed, 
are—(a) with suppression of the predicate (which has frequently to be 
supplied in the form of a jussive), e.g. Ju 7” @ sword for the Lord and 

‘for Gideon! (verse 18 without 37) ; 28 20' and 2 Ch 10% (cf. also 
1 K 22°°) every man to his tents, O Israel / (i.e. let every man go to or 
remain in his tent); without WS 1 K 12’; moreover, Is 1%, 134 (on 
the exclamatory Sip equivalent to hark/ cf. § 146 b);~ 28", 29% 
(02357 O your perversity / i.e. how great it is!); Jer 49° (if qnaydan 
be equivalent to terror be upon thee /); Jo 44, Mal 1% (AXA AID 
behold what a weariness /); Jb22%; perhaps also Gn 40! nvd3 tna 
a bubbling over as water (sc. happened), unless it is better to supply 
a subject NAN (thow wast).—(b) With suppression of the subject, Ju 4%, 
cf. § 152k; Jb 15” MS where sc. is bread ?—(c) With suppression of 
both subject and predicate, Ju 7 (see above); 1 K 12” (see above); 
2 K 9” in& D3 him also/ explained immediately afterwards by 3933 
snute him! Ho 5° after thee, Benjamin / sc. is the enemy (differently 
in Ju 5"); 64, 90%, Hb 2° NOY; yp 74° MBY.—On Nr and éf not 
(unless 1 is to be read), 28 13”, 2 K 5", see § 159 dd. 


d= Rem.1. To the class of incomplete sentences naturally belong exclamations 
introduced by interjections ARN, IN, “17, DO; cf § 105. After the first 
two the object of the threat or imprecation follows regularly with 5 (ef. vae tibi) 
or “by or =o. e.g, 139 IN woe unto us! 18 48, Is 65; ef. also pis FINN alas for 
the day! Jo 11; on the other hand, the object of commiseration (after sin) fol- 
lows mostly in the vocative, or rather in the accusative of exclamation (ef. vae te 
in Plautus) ; so in lamentation for the dead, ‘TS ‘}T alas, my brother! 1 K 13285 
eS 


' We do not consider here the cases in which these interjections (e.g. DN 
Ju 3°, Am 6 °) stand quite disconnectedly (so always MS and MN). ‘ 
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Jer 2218; NOM 42 4M ak, sinful nation! Is 14) Hot 16.20.22 (ah 0 they that. « .)—= 
For Dn ef. Hb 2%, Zp 17, Ze 217, 

2. Finally, instances of noun- clauses shortened in an unusual manner € 
may perhaps occur in Dy) and pao) y 115", tor pap on they have hands, 
&e.; ef, verses 5 and 6 pana, &e. Perhaps also “Seabees Gn 2274, and 


pony Ee 516 are to be regarded i in Ax same way, but hardly: BIN22 Nu 125; 
cf, is 128 d above. 


II. Spécial Kinds of Sentences. 
§ 148. LHaclamations. 


The originally interrogative M2 is used to introduce exclamations q 
of wonder or indignation=O how / or ridicule, why / how / sometimes 
strengthened by 72 or MN? according to § 136 c.—Astonishment or 
indignation at something which has happened is introduced by 78 
how (likewise originally interrogative) with the perfect ; the indignant 
refusal of a demand by 4'S (but also by 79 Jb 31') with the imperfect ; 
an exclamation of lamentation by 72°, less frequently J°S how /; in 
Jo 178 by 79, 

Examples :— 

MD (or “M2 with a following ee see § 37) expressing admiration (or D 


astonishnient) before verbal-clauses, e.g. Gn 2770 ay MD) ; 3879, Nu 245 (how 


goodly are. . .f)3 p21, Ct 7; is, ‘the predicate of noun-clauses, e.g. 
Gn 2817, y 8?; mockingly before the verb, 2S 67° (how glorious was. . .!); 
Jer 2273, Jb 263. ; indignantly, Gn 3!3 MND; 42%, 20%, 3126 what hast thou 


done ! 
JPN with the perfect, e.g. Gn 26°, y 731%; in scornful exclamation, Is 144 ; 


in a lament (usually 73°§), 2 8 1727; with the imperfect, in a reproachful 
question, Gn 399, 448, 111, 134%; in a mocking imitation of lament, Mi 24, 
NDS with the perfect, Is 177, La 11; with the imperfect, La 2}, 4}. 
Rem. 1. The close relation between a question and an exclamation appears C 
also in the interrogative personal pronoun ‘) in such cases as Mi 7° Wid2 Syo 


who is a God like unto thee? and so in general in rhetorical questions as the 
expression of a forcible denial; similarly in the use of an interrogative 
sentence to express a wish, see §§ 150d, 151 a. 

2. A weaker form of exclamation is sometimes produced by the insertion 
of a corroborative "D verily, surely, before the -predicate, Gn 189; ef. 33", 


Is 79, and the analogous cases in the apodoses of conditional sentences, 
§ 159 e@ 


§ 149. Sentences which express an Oath or Asseveration. 


The particle 0%, in the sense of certainly not, and xS-py (rarely 2 @ 
Gn 22") in the sense of certainly, are used to introduce promises or 
threats confirmed by an oath (especially after such formulae as M00, 
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qvern,! 8 Base ‘AYEY) ‘a, &c., as well as after imprecations, see 
below), seh also simple asceverations, e.g. 1S 2°, 28 20%, Jb 27° 

~ after ° ape bn far be it from me, but mostly without any introductory 
formula. 


b Rem. No certain explanation of these particles has yet been given. 
According to the usual view, phrases expressing an oath depend on the 
suppression of an imprecation upon oneself, e.g. the Lord do‘so unto me, if Ido 


it equivalent to I certainly will not do it; then naturally xb-ow properly if 


I do it not equivalent to I certainly will do it. It is indeed difficult to under- 
stand such self-imprecations, put into the mouth of God, as in Dt 154, 
Is 14%, 2214, Jer 228, Hz 3°, 355, Y 9544, Possibly, however, the consciousness 


of the real meaning of the formula was lost at an early period, and NO-DN 
simply came to express verily, ON verily not—In 1S 2572, where, instead of 
a self-imprecation, a curse is pronounced upon others, read sy with the 
LXX for WY} "red. 


Examples :-— : 

c (a) The particles ON and xb-os used after the utterance of an oath and 
after formulae of swearing, e.g. 2S 1111 (see note on a) WWE. m ninon 
ny WWITNS NYYN-DN as the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, I will not do ‘this 
thing ; 1S 1445, 2 K ‘pis (after niny ‘; in 1S 149% and 29° "YN is followed by 
a simple 93); Ct 27, 35 (after ‘nyayin I adjure you); cf. also Gn 14%, 2178, 
26% ; spoken by God, Dt 184f,.1S 3u4, Ww 9511; .similarly xb- DN Gn 2487¢ ; 
spoken by God, Is 1424, where xd-ox occurs first with the perfect in the 
sense of a canoe perfect, § 106 n, but in the parallel clause with the 
imperfect ; Jer 22°; in Gn 315? the negative oath introduced by ‘IND, 
NAS"AX is immediately afterwards continued by xd with the imperfect. —_— 
In Ez 34° the threat introduced in verse 8 by xd-px is, after a long 
parenthesis, resumed with 227. 

d -(¥) DX and Nd-oN after formulae of cursing, c.g. 18 317 Wnyy) Ab 
3) 37 Iya) TNDA-DN § Di m3} Di7dy God By so to thee, and more also ! thou. 
shalt not hide anything from me, &e. ; ‘ef. 18 2522, On the other hand, °5 follonan 
the curse, in 1 S 14, 1 K 28 (here with a perfect), and in 2 S 335 DS °3; 
1S 25°4 the preceding 3 is repeated before DX; in 1S 20!8 the parpore oF 


the asseveration is repeated (after the insertion of a conditional sentence) in 
the perfect consecutive. 


e€ (¢) ON and xb-px as simple particles of asseveration, e. g. Ju 58 {12 
oh) nay ANTTOS truly, there was not a shield and spear seen, &c. ; Is 2214 Jb 628 


(in tive? middle of the sentence) ; 3; after ndsdn n> Sn absit, 2S 2020; Nb: “DN 
with the imperf, Is 5°, with the perfect, Jb 2220, 


"== SS Sta ree ee 
1 Also combined WE? m ninon 1S 20%, 2576 as the Lord liveth, and as thy 
soul (i.e. thou) liveth! (Also in 2 S 111 read DVN instead of the impossible 


3°n). On ‘f and °F in these noun-clauses (prop. living is the Lord, &c. ), ef. 
§ 93. a@, note. 
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§ 150. Interrogative Sentences. 


H. G. Mitchell, ‘The omission of the interrogative particle,’ in Old Test, 
and Sem, Studies in memory of W. R. Harper, Chicago, 1907, i, 113 ff. 

1. A question need not necessarily be introduced by a special @ 
interrogative pronoun or adverb. Frequently! the natural emphasis 
upon the words is of itself sufficient to indicate an interrogative 
sentence as such; cf. Gn 24 WY '22°N] TAS thou art my son Esau ? 
(but cf. note 1 below) Gn 18”, Ex 33% (28); 1S 11” pal bev 
andy Saul shall reign over us? 18 227, 28 16", 18” syd pide is it 
well with the young man? (but cf. note 1); 18 164, 1 K 1%, Is 28°, 
Ho 4”, Ze 8° (should it also be marvellous in mine eyes Aan tenets 
especially, when the interrogative clause is connected with a preceding 
sentence by }, e.g. Jn 4! DINK xd 8) and I should not have pity ? 
Ex 8” will they not stone us? Ju 11%, 14", 1S 209, 24”, 25", 2S 114, 
15”, Is 37", 44°", Jer 25”, 45°, 49”, Ez 20", Jb 2", 10°; or when (as 
in some of the examples just given) it is negative (with ND for Non 
nonne ?), 2 K 5” (but cf. note 1), La 3°. ? 

Rem. The statement formerly made here that the interrogative particle is b 
omitted especially. before gutturals, cannot be maintained in view of 
Mitchell’s statistics (op. cit. p. 123f.). The supposed considerations of 
euphony are quite disproved by the 118 cases in which 7 or 71 occurs before 
a guttural. : 

2. As a rule, however, the simple question is introduced by He c 
interrogative 1) (1; as to its form, cf. § 100 k-n), ne? num? the 
disjunctive question by 3 (num ? utrum ?) in the first clause, and ON® 
(also ON}, less frequently 18) an ? in the second, e.g, 1 K 224... EPP 


1 Mitchell (op. cit.) restricts the number of instances to 39, of which he 
attributes 12 (or 17) to corruption of the text. Thus in Gn 2774 he would 


read, with the Samaritan, NAST as in verse 21, in 1 S 164 Down, in 2S 1829 
pidvin as in verse 32; similarly he would read the interrogative particle in 
2K 526, Bz, 115; Jb 402, Al2 3) t O130%pze Ku Oe eB Tet 7 2: 

2? But in 1 S 2710 instead of “28 (which according to the usual explanation 
would expect a negative answer) read either nbs (np~by) with the LXX, 
or better, j& (7a) whither? with the Targum. In 25 23° read xbn ‘yon 
with Wellhausen. 

3 Quite exceptional is the use of the particle }*$ num? (common in 
Aramaic) in 1S 219 TB" [°X} num est hic? The text is, however, undoubtedly 
corrupt; according to Wellhausen, Text der Biicher Sam., the LXX express the 
reading won N81; but cf. the full discussion of the passage by Kénig, ZAW. 
XViii. 239 ff.—The above does not apply to interrogative sentences introduced 
by interrogative pronouns (§ 37) or by the interrogatives compounded with 
MD what? such as mad how many ? app) why? (see § 102k), VIND why? (§ 99e), 
or by TPS where? FR, TAIN how? (§ 148), &c. On the transformation of 
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bang DN shall we go...or shall we forbear? Cf. also {8 where ? 
whither ? mas whither, and J. Barth, Sprachwiss, Untersuchungen, 
into, 

d The particular uses are as follows :— 

(a) The particle 4 stands primarily before the simple question, when the 
questioner is wholly uncertain as to the answer to be expected, and may be 
used either before noun-clauses, e.g. Gn 437 ns pod vn  DDas NYO 
is your father yet alive? have ye another brother? for WYN cf. Gn 243, 1S ot; 
for ‘Df is it that? Th 6%; for “wr ‘Dn is there yet? 2S gt (but in 28 23° for 
Yon read i with 1 Ch 112); for PNT is there not? 1 K 227, &.; or before 
yerbal-clauses, e.g. Jb 23 hast thow considered cqa5 nv) my servant Job? 
In other cases 1.(=num ?) is used before questions, to which, from their tone 
and contents, a negative answer is expected, e.g. Jb 141 if a man die, mma 
shall he indeed live again ? Sometimes a question is so used only as a rhetorical 
form instead of a negative assertion, or of a surprised or indignant refusal,? 
é.g. 28 75 na ‘*TIN NAS shalt thow build me an house? (in the parallel 
passage 1 Ch 17473) NAN ND thou shalt not, &e.); Gn 4° ‘258 nals anita am I my 
brother's keeper? ef. 2 K 5", and the two passages where 7 is used before the 
infinitive (constr. Jb 3418, absol. Jb 407; on both, see § 113 ee, with the note). 
—On the other hand, in r K 16%! for Span (after 43%}) read Dpan. 

€ Rem. 1. A few passages deserve special mention, in which the use of the 
interrogative is altogether different from our idiom, since it serves merely to 


express the conviction that the contents of the statement are well known 
to the hearer, and are unconditionally admitted by him. Thus, Gn 3!! surely 
thou hast eaten; Gn 2756 NWP DI prop. is it so that one names? &c., i.e. of a truth 
he is rightly named Jacob; Gn 29)° verily thow art my brother; Dt 119%, Ju 48, 
1S 2°7 I did indeed, &c.; 2087, 1 K 228 ye know surely. . -3 Mi-3! Jbe20t——= 
In 1S 231 (ef. Y 547) a surprising communication is introduced in this way 
(by NM) in order to show it to be absolutely true, and in Am 97 a concession 
is expressed by xibn I have, it is true; &. Finally, we may include the 
formula of quotation 125N3 87 bn Jos 1018 or DYDIND pa-nbn equivalent 
to surely it is, they are written (the latter in 1 K 1141, 142, and very often 
elsewhere in the books of Kings and Chronicles), synonymous with the 
simple formula of assertion NIMD 13 28 18, and DAN. DIT 1 K 14%, 
2K 154, 2 Ch 277, 3282, 

Of very frequent occurrence also are questions introduced by mad, which 
really contain an affirmation and are used to state the reason for a request or 
Warning, e.g. 2 S 2° twrn thee aside... wherefore should I smite thee to the ground ? 


i.e. otherwise I will (or must) smite, &e. ; ef. 1S 191", and Driver on the passage ; 
2 Ch 251°; also Gn 274, Ex 32!2 (Jo 217, Y 79, 1152); Ct 17, Ke 55, 717, Dn 110, 





pronouns and adverbs into interrogative words by means of a prefixed 98, see 
the Lexicon. 


1 On the use of the imperfect in deliberative questions, see § 107 ¢; on the 
perfectum confidentiae in interrogative sentences, see § 106 ». 


2 Analogous to this is the use of the interrogative M1) in the sense of a 
reproachful remonstrance instead of a prohibition, as Ct 4 TVYPRAAD why 
should ye stir up? i.e. pray, stir.not up; ef, also Jb 3175 see above, § 148. 
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2. The rare cases in which a simple question is introduced by DN (as some- yi: 


times in Latin by an? is it?) are really due to the suppression of the first 
member of a double question; thus 1 K 127, Is 2916, Jb 622, 393. 


(6) Disjunctive questions are, as a rule, introduced by DX—N (utrum—an ?) a 
or sometimes by OX} 1—7, e. g. Jo 12, Jb 214 (even with n repeated after DN} 
in a question which implies disbelief, Gn 171”), In Jb 3427, 408. special 
emphasis is given to the first member by 5S prop. is it even? The second 
member is introduced by {N or in 2 K 6%, Jb 168, 3828, 3198 (Mal 1° jy), in 
each case before 1, and hence no doubt for euphonic reasons, to avoid the 
combination 1) EN; ef. also Ju 189, Ee 219, 

Double questions with (DS) DN— need not always be mutually exclusive ; h 
frequently the disjunctive form serves (especially in poetic parallelism ; but 
ef. also e.g. Gn 37°) merely to repeat the same question in different words, 


and thus to express it more emphatically. So Jb 417 shall mortal man be just 
before God? or (DN) shall a man be pure before his Maker? Jb 6°, 8%, rot®, 1127, 


228, Is 10%, Jer 5%. The second. member may, therefore, just as well be 
connected by a simple }, e.g. Jb 137, 157%, 3816 f- 22.82.39 ; ef, also 85 after MD ‘ 


Jb 2117% after Nd; or even without a conjunction, Jb 8", 223; after 
Moy 44°, 

(c) With regard to indirect questions? after verbs of inquiring, doubting, 2 
examining,’ &., simple questions of this kind take either M whether, Gn 88,* 


or DN Gn 155, 2 K 12, Ct 713; even before a noun-clause, Jer 51; in 1 S 2010 
the indirect question is introduced by §N, i.e. probably if perchance. In 
disjunctives (whether—or) OX—n Nu 13}8 at the end (or xb-px—a Gn 2471, 2773, 
37%, Ex 164), and 1—n Nu 1338, which is followed by OoN—7; also IN—N 
Ec 2", The formula DN yi) D has an affirmative force, who knows whether. . 
not, like the Latin nescto an, Est 4™. 
In Jon 178 the relative pronouns ‘Y and WW owing to the following k 
95 have become also interrogative, for whose cause ? 

(d) mt and Nin (ef. § 136c) immediately after the interrogative serve tod 
give vividness to the question ; so also NIDN (for which jDN five times in Job) 
then, now, Gn 2759 NI NIDN"D who then is he? Ju 9%, Is 19%, Jb 17°; SDN TAN 





1 DX) occurs in Pr 2774 after a negative statement ; we should, however, 
with Dyserinek read j‘N). Not less irregular is won instead of ND ON in the 
second clause of Ju 1415, but the text can hardly be correct (cf. Moore, Ju:ges, 
New York, 1895, p. 337); in 1S 23! the second 7 introduces a fresh question 
which is only loosely connected with the first.—In Nu 17% and in the third 
clause of Jb 6!8, DND is best taken with Ewald in the sense of Nn, since 
DN from its use in oaths (see above, § 149 b) may simply mean verily not. 

2 It should here be remarked that the distinction between direct and 
indirect questions cannot have been recognized by. the Hebrew mind to the 
same extent as it is in Latin or English. Im Hebrew there is no difference 
between the two kinds of sentence, either as regards mood (as in Latin) or 
in tense and position of the words (as in English). Cf. also § 137 ¢. 

3 In Gn 436 the 0 after 305 is explained from the fact that the latter, 
aceording to the context, implies to give information upon a question. 

4 Also in Ec 32! we should read nbya and nya (wwhether—whether) instead. 


of the article which is assumed by the Masora, 


Mm 


nN 
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where then is...? However, 8iBN may also be placed at the end of the entire 
question (Ex 337%, Is 22'; also Ho 13%, since either J® is a dialectical form 
of M38, or 78 should be read instead of it) or at the beginning of the question 
proper, after a strongly emphasized word, as in Gn 2737.1 


(¢) Sometimes one interrogative governs two co-ordinate clauses, the first 
of which should rather be subordinated to the second, so that the interro- 
gative word strictly speaking affects only the second ; thus Is 54 after pid 


wherefore looked I...and it brought forth? i.e. wherefore brought it forth, while 
I looked, &e. ; Is 507; after 7 Nu 32°, Jer 84, also Nu 16” (read WNT) ; after 
xn Jos 22; after 195 Is 583, 2 Ch 324; after wns Is 40%? But Jb 4? 
and Non 471 are separated from the verb to which they belong by the insertion 
of a conditional clause, 


3. The affirmative answer is generally expressed, as in Latin, by 
repeating the emphatic word in the question (or with the second 
person changed to the first, Gn 24°, 2774, 29°, Ju 13"), Gn 29%, 37%, 
1S 234, 26", 1K 21, Jer 377. (On ™) if it be so in the corrected 
text of 2 K-10”, see § 159 dd.) As a negative answer the simple xb 


"is sometimes sufficient, as in Gn 197, 1 K 3”, &c.; cf. § 152 ¢3 and in 


Ju 4” the simple [8 equivalent to no or no one. 


§ 151. Desiderative Sentences. 


a _ A wish may be expressed not only by the simple imperfect (§ 107 7), 


cohortative (§ 108, especially with N82 § 108 c), jussive (§ 109; ‘with 
82 § 109 6), imperative (§ 110 a), perfect consecutive (§ 112 aa) or by 
a simple noun-clause (§ 116 7, note, and § 141g) but also in the 
following ways :— 

1. By exclamations in the form of interrogative clauses :* especially 
sentences with “2 followed by the imperfect as being the mood of that 
which is still unfulfilled but possible, and hence also of that which is 
desired, e.g. 2S 15 DEY ‘eID who maketh me judge ? i.e. O that 
I were made judge/ 1S 20%, 28 23". On the other hand, ‘) with 
the perfect (Gn 21’, Nu 23”, 1S 26°, Is 53}, &c.) or participle (yf 59%, 
Pr 24”, &c.), rather expresses a rhetorical question, i.e. a denial, cf. 
§ 150d. Especially frequent is the use of INP (prop. who gives ?) to 
introduce all kinds of desiderative clauses (see under b).—In Mal r™ the 
desiderative clause proper is co-ordinated with an interrogative clause, 


sR Ueneaeerctemecemcenmecnresese ee 


* On the other hand, in Jb 9% and 2475 JBN is not prefixed to the ), but 
appended to the conditional sentence. : 


2 Cf. the analogous sentences after ys because, Is 6517, Jer 3517; after causal 


WS 1S 26%; after 'D Is 121; likewise after DI § 153 at the end; after “}B 


Dt 82-14, 253, Jos 618, 2 S 1228, 
- § The transition from a question to a wish may be seen, e.g. in Nu 114 who 
shall give us flesh to eat? i.e. O that we had Jlesh to eat! 
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DnAp7 8D) DA-DA 1 would that one were among you and would shut 
the doors, i.e. O that one would shut the doors! 


Rem. Sometimes the original sense of fay is still pinta discernible, b 
e.g. Jug” "2 AID DyATNns AyD who gives this people into my hand? equiva- 


lent to, O that this people were given into my hand! cf. ¥ 55’. In these 
examples, however, pA MND is still equivalent to O had I! and in numerous 


other instances the idea of giving has entirely disappeared, AD having 


become stereotyped as a mere desiderative particle (utinam). Its construction 
is either— 

(@) With the accusative (in accordance with its original meaning) of a sub- 
stantive, Dt 2887 would that it were even!... morning! Ju 92°, ~ 147 (537), 5573 
with an accusative and a following infinitive, Jb 115; with two accusatives, 
_Nu 11”, Jer 893; with the accusative of an infinitive, Ex 16°, 2S 19! Ay" 


ANN SIS “NUD would that I had died for thee (for *38 cf. §135f); of apar empl 
Jb 3195; of a personal pronoun (as a suffix), Jb 29? (with a following 3; but 
MD Is 274 and Jer 91 with a following accusative is not simply dquivalon’ 


to b IAN“N9, but is properly who endows me with, &e.; ef. § 117 f).—With 
a still greater weakening of the original meaning TAD is used with an 
adjective in Jb 144 could a clean thing but come out of an unclean! i.e. how can 
a clean thing come, &c.; similarly in Jb 315! who can find one that hath not been - 
satisfied ! 

(6) With a following perfect, Jb 233 (cf. § 120 e) ; with a perfect consecutive, C 
Dt 576 O that they had such an heart ! 

(¢) With a following imperfect, Jb 68, 13>, 141%; in Jb 197° the imperfect is d 
twice added with Waw (cf. a above, on Mal. 129), 

On the cohortative in the apodosis to such desiderative clauses, cf. § 108 /. 

2. The wish may also be expressed by the particles ON (W 81°, 95/, 
139”, Pr 24", 1 Ch 4; always with a following imperfect) and . ae 
which in y 119° we have bres, 2K 5° °20N, from M8 ah/ and habs 
both with a following iparect) St, O St / utinam! % ig followed Ss: 
the imperfect, Gn 17%, Jb 6?; by the jussive, Gn 30* (rather con-_ 
cessive, equivalent to let zt be so); by the perfect, as the expression of 
a wish that something might have happened in past time (cf. § 106 p), 
Nu 14’ wd > would that we had died; 20° and Jos.77 (both times 
1) ; on the other hand, Is 48% and 63” (both times N1?) to express 
a wish that something expected in the future may already have 
happened.—On %9 with the imperative (by an anacoluthon) Gn 23% 
cf. § r10 e. On the perfect after ON °2 Gn 4o™, 2 K 5”, cf. § 106 2, 


note 2. 





1 Of. a similar transition from a conditional to a desiderative particle, in 
consequence of the suppression of the apodosis, in the English, 0 af I had! 


and the like ; c.g. Nu 22% if there were (“w 3) a sword in my hand now had 
I surely killed thee! : 
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§ 152. Negative Sentences. 


a 1. Besides the use of rhetorical questions (§§ 150 d, 151 a), inde- 
pendent sentences are made negative by the adverbs Nd (Jb 6”, where 
instead of the K°th. i> we must evidently read X?; perhaps preserved 
as a substantive)=the Greek od, not, =p Ib 24” as a sub- 
stantive), ['S (2¢ cs) not; o8 not yet, DBS not, ‘DES (cf. § go m) not. 
The forms 3, 3, ma not belong almost entirely to poetry.— With 
regard to xd and }'S the main distinction is that verbal-clauses (rarely 
noun-clauses, see ¢) are regularly negatived by Ny (besides its use as 
negativing single words), while [€ is used exclusively with noun- 
clauses (see the examples below). ; 

6 The conjunctions 2 and mdap that not, serve to negative dependent 
clauses. The particular uses of these particles are as follows :— 

(a) xb (less frequently nib), like 08, od«, is used regularly for the objective, 
unconditional negation, and hence is usually connected with the perfect or 

_ imperfect (as indicative) ; on xd with the imperfect to express an uncon- 
ditional prohibition, see § 1070; on its use with the jussive, see § 109 d.—On 
bp) for Non nonne, in interrogative sentences, cf. § 150¢. In connexion with 
by, “bs (=any), xd is used to express an absolute negation, nullus, none whatever 
(cf. the French ne... personne, ne... rien), usually in the order Pe ‘ x5, 
e.g. Gn 3} jan Vy Son aoNn x ye shall not eat of any tree of the garden; 9", 
Ex 1035, 2010, Lv 773, Dt 89, Jer 13%, 321% caida exe xd nothing at all; cf. the 
same statement in the form of a rhetorical question, Jer 327"); Pr 1271, 3039 





1 Especially in compounds, e.g. Syd lit. a no-God (Germ. Ungott) who is 
indeed called a god, but is not really a god, Dt 32; ides 5 verse 17, cf, 
“Jer 57, 2 Ch.139; py-ND lit. a not-people (Germ. Unvolk), Dt 3224; 323 ND 
a nothing, Am 68; py N5 lit. not-wood, Is rol ; wrand, pan lit. nine 
superhuman (of God), Is 318; pried unrighteousness, Tomas ef, Bz 22728 
DYIO-ND disorder, Jb 102; ppmnd not-violence, 1617; after 4 Th 262% cnis-x5 
yen helplessness, MOI xb insipientia) ; cf. also Is 55? nyaws xiba on beneD e 
unsatisfying ; W 443%, Jb 811, 1582, 1 Ch 1233,—In Nu 20° a construct state with 
several genitives is negatived by xd.—Also xd is used with an infinitive, 
Nu 35”; with an adjective, DN xd unwise, Dt 328, Ho 1313; S9DN-NS impius, 
wy 43); Ty"ND and piyy-nd not strong, Pr 30%5'.. round sesaastablay, '2 K 79; 
ajp-n5 not-good, Is 652, Ez 20%, &e. ; tai) xd not-clean, 2 Ch 3017; with a parti- 
ciple, e. g. Jer 2? (unsown) ; 68, Bz414) 2224) Zp 2}, 35; the Masora, however, 
requires M2M in Is 54%, MItY2 in 6212, Nayi2 in Jer 68, man in Ho 18, i.e. 


always 3rd sing, fem. perf, in pause=shke was not comfo 

quently not compounds, but either relative clauses pd "ae a Ho vt and 
especially 2°) main clauses instead of proper names.—On ‘the above com- 
pounds generally, cf. the dissertation mentioned in § 81 d, note 2: on their 
use in sentences expressing a state, to convey attributive ideas, see u below. 
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Sop soe x5 and turneth not away for any; 2 Ch 3215; but ef. also the 
inverted order, Ex 1216 nyyrnd nando” bg no manner of work shall be done ; 

1248, 1576, 2291, Ly 1617, Jb 3335, Dn 118%, The meaning is different when b5 
by being determinate is used in the sense of whole, e.g. Nu 23)8 ASW xb bE 
thou shalt not see them all, but only a part. 

Analogous to by wee xb is the use of xd +o. WN Gn 23%, &, in verbal- 
clauses in the sense of no one at all, not a single one, On bo-m nothing at ail, 
see under p. 

Rem. 1. The examples in which xb is used absolutely as a negative answer, Cc 
equivalent to certainly not! no! must be regarded as extremely short verbal- 
clauses, e.g. Gn 19? (ND according to the context for 73D2 x5 &e. )3 237, 4229, 


Hag 212, Jb 238, sometimes with a following °D but, Gn 19? (see above) ; 
Jos 514, 1K 37, 


2. The negation of noun-clauses by xd (as opposed ry the regular negation d 
by j'N) always includes a certain emphasis, sinee the force of the negation 
falls rather upon a particular word (cf. e.g, Ez 36%), than upon the whole 
clause. In 2S 3% NIDNTND yr thy hands were not bound, a participle is 
thus specially negatived by xb. ; cf, w 74°, where, however, xd is separated 
from the participle by VAN, and Jb 12°, As a rule, noun-clauses with 
a pronominal subject are thus negatived by xd, Gn 20!2, Nu 3573 (Dt 4%, 194); 
1S 15%, 2S 212, Jer 4%, W 227, Jb 2814, parallel with }'$; generally with xb 
before a substantival predicate, e.g. Ex 41° ‘DON ona WN xd Iam not a man 


of words; Am 51*.—Noun-clauses with a substantival subject, Gn 297, Nu 232, 
Is 222, 441°, Hag 12, p 225, Jb 9%, 1817, 219, 2216, 3626 (with } of the apodosis) ; 


4i?; in Jb 9%° even wy xb non est is used instead of [8 —In Pr 188 xi is used 
before an adjectival predicate; in x S 202% (where a preceding noun-clause is 
negatived by ‘p3) read lai) xd with the LXX, for any x. On Rp) for }‘8 
in circumstantial clauses to express attributive ideas, see u below. 

3. As a rule xd stands immediately before the verb, but sometimes is @ 


separated from it (frequently to bring into special prominence another word 
which follows it); thus Jb 227, Ee 1010 before the object and verb; Nu 1629 
before the subject and verb ; Dt SPearSigts, ed Oi LO a oy MDI TS to; 3428 before 


a complementary adjunct. i Dt 325 xd according to the accentuation even 
stands at the end of the clause (they offend him not); but undoubtedly 123 xd 
are to be taken together.—On the position, of xd with the infinitive absolute, 


see § I13 v. 

(b) ~by ji is used like yy and ne to express.a subjective and conditional negation, of 
and hence especially in connexion with the jussive (§ 109 cand e) to introduce 
prohibitions, warnings, negative desires, and requests. On “2S with the 
imperfect, see § 107 p; with the cohortative, see § 108 c; on 2 K 67, 
see § 109 h. 

Rem. 1. “bys (like xb, see note on a above) may be used to form a compound g 


word, as in Pr 12% nypnbs not-death (immortality); though all the early 
versions read Myp-ON. The instances in which by appears to stand absolutely, 
equivalent to no, certainly not (like ph for pr yévnra), e.g. Ru 13 52 bye NAY, 
my daughters, and Gn 193°, 3310 (NJ72N), are also due (see under ¢) to extreme 
shortening of a full clause (in 2 S 135 such a clause is repeated immediately 


\ 
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afterwards) ; thus in 2 S 171, Is 62?, y 83? %i) is evidently to be supplied, and 
in Jo 235, Am 514, Pr 8!0 the corresponding jussive from the preceding 
imperatives, in Pr 17} from the preceding infinitive absolute. 

h 2. mb, like Nd, regularly stands immediately before the verb, but in Is 645, 
Jer 1074, 1515, w 6%, 38? before another strongly emphasized member of the 
sentence.? 

2 (c) PN construct state (unless it be sometimes mérely a contracted con- 
nective form, cf. DIY for Diy § 97 d) of hs non-existence (as also the absolute — 
state, see below) is the negative of WY existence ; cf. e.g. Gn 3129 with Neh 55. 
As WY (he, she, it is, was, &c.) includes the idea of being in all tenses, so Ps, ps 
includes the idea of not being in all tenses. Hence— 

ke () The absolute state PS, with an evident transition to the meaning of 
a verbal predicate, there does not exist, always follows the word negatived, e.g.- 
ig 375 @ K 198) mp5 SS n3\ and strength does not exist to bring forth; Gn 2° 
PS was not present ; Ex i777 NTN or is he not? after vn (au rinces: (Gr 
Nu 137°); Ly 2687, Nu 205, Ju 420 (RN mo). In 18 94 and 10% WN is used in 
reference to a plural; 1 K 181°, Is ADE AGA sO ye Min 7°, Pr 134, 2514, Jb 3° 
{N81 and let there be none, let none come! Ee 3!°.—Cf. finally PSTDN 77 tt be not so, 
Gn 30, Ex 32%7, Jug, 2 K 2!0.—Quite anomalous is ps Jb 3535 before a 
perfect as an emphatic negation ; the text, however, can hardly be correct. 

(2) The construct state }' stands in its natural position immediately before 


the substantive whose non-existence it predicates, or before the subject of 
the sentence which is to be negatived. To the former class belong also the 
very numerous instances in which }'& is joined to a participle, e.g. 1 S 2612 


PPD PR YT px ms PN) and there was not one seeing, &e., i.e. and no man 
saw it, nor knew it, neither did any awake; 80 especially {'€) with a participle 
in subordinate circumstantial or descriptive clauses, such as Is 529 81D PR) psp 
and he shall carry it away, while there is none delivering, i.e. without any one’s 
delivering it; y 73, &e.; Ly 26° &e., TUN PS without any one’s making you 
afraid; cf. § 141 e. PS is used as the negation of an entire noun-clause, e.g. 
in Gn 39%, Nu 14! D3Dqpa mind PN the Lord is not among you; Gn 3729 RDN PS 
W2A Joseph was not in the pit. 

mn - (3) When the subject which is to be negatived is a personal pronoun, it is 
joined as a suffix to JN, according to § 100 0&2. 128 Iam not, was not, shall 
not be ; 2s, fem. JN, thow art not, &e.; WIN, fem. mas he, she ts not, &c. ; 
also absolutely, Gn 4218 he is (5%4 he was) no longer alive ; DN they are not, &e. 


When the accompanying predicate is a verb, it follows again (see /) in the 
form of a participle, since PS always introduces a noun-clause, e.g, Ex 510 
IND *2D NT will not give; 87, Dt 182, 

7 Rem. In Neh 427 YIN PS for 238 is due to its being co-ordinate with three 
other (substantival) subjects; these are again expressly summed up in 
TININ-PS .—In Hag 21” DNS j'S the pronominal complement of PS appears 





1 In Jer 51° the pointing “PN oceurs twice instead of ~bs, and is thus, in 


the opinion of the Masoretes, equivalent to against him that bendeth; but 
undoubtedly we should read ~by., 
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to follow with the sign of the accusative;1 but most probably we should read 
with the LXX n3av for DONS. 
(4) The fact that ps (like ne) always includes the idea of a verb es not, O 


was not, &e.) led finally to such a predominance of the verbal element, that 
the original character of }‘$ as a construct state (but cf. 7 above) was 


forgotten, and accordingly it is very frequently separated from its noun 
(substantive or participle) ; especially so by the insertion of shorter words 


(of the nature of enclitics), e.g. ja Is 15, 15 Lv 111012, ab Gn 1129, DA w 143, 
Dy Ju 1810, Ex 125; but cf. also y 51°, 6%, 32%, and }'N used absolutely in 
Ex 22, 1 K 8°, Ru 44.—Henee, finally, even the transposition of j$ and its 
noun became possible, e.g. Gn 40% and 4115 $n PS INDI and an interpreter 
there is not of it; Gn 4718, Ju 14%, 18 21%, Is 1%, Jer 3013, Hb 21°, Pr 517 NY 
=neve sint ; of, k above, on Jb 3°); 307.—In Gn 1981, Ex 516 j is placed 
between the subject and predicate. 

Rem. 1. Like 5d , , . ND or ND... 55 (see b above) so also by pS Pp 
expresses an absolute negation, e. g. He 19° wIn-DD PS there is no new thing, &e. ; 
2.8 125,7Dn 1* (ef. also TID! }S there is nothing, 1 K 18%, Ee 5!%); as also 
PRoes 3 Hib 2! ; cf. pN nAND Ju 14%, 

2. Undoubtedly akin to [8 in origin is the negative syllable '% occurring q 
in the two compounds 33 ‘8 (as a proper name, 1S 474; Baer HAIN) and 
PIN not innocent, Jb 2289; but the proper name WIS is doubtful, aul the 


fem. Sais very doubtful. In Ethiopic this ‘8 is the at common form of 
negation, prefixed even to verbs. 

(d) nib not yet, when Terorsne to past time is used, as a rule (§ 107 ¢), 7” 
with the imperfect, Gn 25 pb ers by mone, .. yet; see b and p above; 
Gn 194, 2445, Jos Bs St ts) Bee with the imperfect in the sense of a present, 
Ex 107 YA pion knowest thou not yel? Ex 9°; but ef. Gn 24%, and pjba 
with the perfect i in w go? (but see § 107 c), Pr 8”. 

(e) DDS (prop. a substantive, cessation) no longer, including the verbal idea 
of existing, ef, Dt 3236, Is 45514, 469; used absolutely, Am 61° in the question 
UN iy Dag is there none left? &c., 2S 9°; frequently also in the sense of 
non nist ; with ‘__. paragogic (§ 90 m) ‘DEN Is 44810, Zp 215 Sip ‘DEN) 8 
I am, and there is none else. 

(f) bs, 2 in poetic and prophetic style, and with a certain emphasis, = x, t 
is used with the imperfect, e.g. Is 2614, 3320-23 immediately afterwards with 
a perfect); Ho 7?, y 493, Pr 1089 (but Is 147! before the jussive, ="D&) : 
before an adjective, Pr 24%; before a preposition, y 16%, Pr 237. 

(g) sa with a perfect, Gn 312°, Is 146; with an imperfect, Jb 4118; to 
negative a participle, Ho 78, ¥ 194; to negative an adjective, 2 S 17. 

(hk) MID to negative an adjective, 1 S 2076; on ‘pa Ez 138, see «3; on 





1 According to De Lagarde, Novae psalterti graect editionis specimen, p. 2 
Anyw? y 33 is also an accusative after }N. 

2 Evidently from nba to waste away, from whieh stem also Da and nya 
(whence “mda § 90 my originally substantives, are formed. 
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mab as the regular negative with the infinitive construct, see § 114 s; 
on smbaS as a conjunction, see x below, 
On DN as a negative particle in oaths (verily not), see § 149 c above. 3 

Ww Rem. on x, ps, 9, To the category of negative sentences belongs also 
the expression of negative attributes by means of nb %ba not (both so used.. 
almost exclusively in poetic language) or /% with a following substantive, 
mostly in the simplest form of circumstantial clause; e.g. 2S 234 xb apa 
NiayY a morning when there are not clouds, i.e. a cloudless morning ; cf. Jb 12%, 
2620, 3,826 (wneud where no man is, i.e. uninhabited); 1 Ch 28°32 p93 xd 
childless ; so also by e.g. Jb 2410 and j'N e.g. y 88° I am as a man Damp 
there is not help, i. e. like a helpless man; Is 9§ POTS endless; 471, Ho 7" 5° 
TBDINTPN countless, Ct 68, &c., but usually (W 104”5, &e.) like a proper cireum- 
stantial clause (cf. § 141 e) connected by Waw, TBDINTPN}.—Less frequently 
such periphrases take the form of relative clauses (ef. § 155 ¢), e.g. Jb 30)% 
15 “wy xb they for whom there is no helper, i.e. the helpless (but probably WY 
is only an intrusion from 29, and we should read SY without any one’s 
restraining them ; in 291? translate the fatherless and him that had none to help him ; 
in y 7212 “Y"PN) is used in the same sense); Hb 114; with pS Is 45° thy work 
is that of a man who hath no hands; Ze 9! out of the waterless pit. 

O How far such compounds finally came to be regarded by the language 


simply as negative adjectives, may be seen partly from the fact that they (as 
also relative clauses analogous to the above) are frequently co-ordinated with 


real adjectives, Jo 15, y 7212, Jb 29!2; cf. also Is 591°, where DPPPND is 
parallel with DY\Y3; partly from their being introduced by the sign of the 
dative 5. e.g. Is 4079 (= and to the powerless) ; Th 262%8, Neh 810, 





W (@) “}B lest, that not, at the beginning of a clause expressing a fear or 
precaution, hence especially after such ideas as fearing, Gn 32", &e. (ef. 
deidw py, vereor ne), taking heed, frequently after 108i , MDP Gn 248, 3174, &., 
taking care, 2 K 10%, &c. Not infrequently the idea on ‘which “]B depends, 
is only virtually contained in the main clause, e.g. Gn 1919 I cannot escape to 
the mountain (because I am afraid), ayy ‘IPA TN ]B lest some evil overtake me ; 
Gn 26°, 38"; also in Gn 44% from the rhetorical question how shall I...? 
we must understand J cannot, governing {5. This is especially the case after 
an appeal to do or not to do an action by which something may be pre- 
vented (in which case “jB is simply equivalent to the final me); cf. e.g. 
Gn 114, 191%, Nu 2018 (where “}B lest is separated from the verb by a strongly 
emphasized substantive) ; Ju 15!” after swear unto me; Pr 24!8%—In Gn Bye 
and now, lest he put forth his hand, &c., “}B is to be regarded as virtually 
dependent on a cohortative, which immediately afterwards (verse 23) is 
changed into an historic tense; cf. also Gn 267, 3151, 424 Ex 1317, 1 8 1319, 
2711, y 38", in every case after ‘ATION "Di, WON %D, &c. =I thought, &e., I musé 
beware lest, &c. ; 

Rem. According to § 107 g, “}B is naturally followed by the imperfect ; 
for the exceptions, 2S 208, 2 K 236 see § 107 q, note 3; ef. moreover, 2K 10% 
MBV/ IB AN’) look lest there be here, &c. 

1 Tn Prof (perhaps also 147; but see Delitzsch on the passage) a verbal- 
clause is used co-ordinately in this Way as a periphrasis for an adjective. 
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(k) spd that... not, with the imperfect, Ex 20%, 2 § 14/4 (in Jer 234 Vv 
read the infinitive 2% for 10, in 248 Wd for N83). In Ez 138 IN snba 


is relative clause governed by b = according to things which they have not seen. 


2. Two negatives in the same sentence do not neutralize each other y 
(as in nonnulli, non nemo), but make the negation the more emphatic 
(like ov« obSeis, ob« odSapis, nulli—non, nemo non); e.g. Zp 2° (if the 
text 1s correct) NINN? DIDS before there shall (not) come This 
especially applies to the compounds formed by the union of }*8 or ba 
with “}) without (§ 119 O) ese. cisi5".(61) wy px (for which in 
Jer 2% ay 2D), prop. without no inhabitant, i.e. so that no inhabitant 
is left there. On the other hand, in Is RO: D%) PND the “}) is causative, 
because there is no water; as also in Ex 14" “PS ‘207 ts tt because 
there were no...? 2K 13®6, In Ee 3” xd WE te) except that (yet 
so that man cannot, &¢.). 

3. The negative sometimes extends its influence from the first to 2 
a second negative sentence parallel with it (which may or may not 
have Waw) ; e.g. 1 S 2° talk not so much arrogancy ; let (not) boasting 
come out of your mouth; Ex 28%, Lv 19”, 22°%", Nu 16", 23”, Dt 7”, 
$25 297,30 , 47, bz 107.9", 13°, 35”, 387, 44, 75°, Jb 28 (60 
ND) mop why ... not? in Jb 3" also affects the parallel clause). 


§ 153. Restrictive and Intensive Clauses. 


The particles 38, P1 only, serve to introduce restrictive clauses, and 
Di, AS also, besides, even, intensive clauses. It is to be observed that 
the force of these particles does not necessarily affect the word which 
immediately follows (as is the case with J® Gn 7%, 34%; Pl Gn 6°, 
Am 37; even J8 P21 hath he indeed only ? Nu 12”; D3 Gn 27™, Jb 7"; 
8 Dt 15”), but very frequently extends to the whole of the following 
sentence. Thus with J8, e.g. Nur4’®, 1 K 17%, Prry7", Jb 13”, 14”, 
¥6!, 23° PrOmzota yy 32°, Prv3” 5 D2 Gn 27,327) (737 BR), 44°: 
18 227, 28", Zeo", Prry, 20%; AS Jb 143, 154—In Mal1” and 
Jb 2” Di is placed before two co-ordinate sentences, although, strictly 
speaking, it applies only to the second. Cf. the analogous examples 
in § 150 m. 


Je littet ie TOs FIDE} N goes with what precedes and must be emended, 
with the LXX and Lucian, to D301 °9. 
ra 2 
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§ 154. Sentences connected by Waw. 


a Wéaw copulativum' (1) serves to connect two or more sentences,.0r 
single words (on its various vocalization, cf. § 104 d-g). Its use, 
however, is by no means restricted merely to joining sentences which 








1 For further particulars of the use of waw copulativum, see Gesenius’ 
Thesaurus, i. 393 ff. On its use in the co-ordination of similar tenses and 
moods (e.g. five imperfects consecutive in Gn 25%4, five perfects with 03)) as 
well as of dissimilar tenses and moods, the remarks made in the treatment 
of the tenses will suffice. With regard to the connexion of single nouns by 1 
(which strictly.speaking is always really a contraction of so many clauses 
into a single sentence) the following observations may be made :— 

(a) Contrary to English usage, which in lengthy enumerations uses the and 
to connect only the last member of the series, in Hebrew polysyndeton is 
customary, as in Gn 1216 waw copulativum six times, 24° seven times, 151°*- 
nine times, and in Jos 774 ten times. Sometimes, however, only the last two 
words are joined (so in a series of three members, Gn 5°?, rot, 1126, 13%, 141, 
3059, &c.; the last three out of a series of four, Jer 276) ; less frequently only 


the first two, 459; ef. § 132d. The formula pivioyi bitonm yesterday (and) the 
day before yesterday, Ex 58, &c., is always without the copula. On the other 
hand, the constructio asyndetos in a series of verbs is used as a rhetorical 
expedient to produce a hurried and so an impassioned description; e.g. 
Ju 57" at her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay; Ex 15°, Dt 32,1 S 156, Jer 47, Am 521, 
y 1010, 141, 45°, Jb 2019, 284, 298, Ct 21, 56, &e. 

(b) Frequently wéaw copulativum is also explanatory (like isque, et-—quidem, and 
the German und zwar, English to wit), and is then called waw explicativum, e.g. 
Gn 4! and (i.e. namely) of the fat thereof (unless it is simply copulative) ; Ex 2412, 
251 (to wit two); 27%, 2875, Ju 17% (in N2DD3; here as often elsewhere, to 
introduce an explanatory gloss, cf. Is 178, Ez 315,.and especially P. Haupt, 
SBOT. Isaiah, p. 90, 1. 21 ff.), 1 S 1734 and that too with the bear; 2 S 132°, Is Bade 
Jer 1710, Am 311, 410, Ze 9°, Pr 312, Neh 818, 2 Ch 2310 (but in 1 S 28 the 3 before 
nya is to be omitted with the LXX); cf. also such combinations as Wi} 
From... and even to... , Gn 138, 145, 19411, &e.—In 1 S 641 (see Driver on the 
passage), 2 S 178, &., | is equivalent to yea, and; in Is 327 even. 

} is used to express emphasis (=«and especially), e.g. in Gn 31° 947); Is 21, 
y 181, perhaps also in Jb 10!7 yea, a whole host; 2 Ch 16!44.—An undoubted 
example of what is called waw concomitantiae occurs in Jb 41! a seething pot 
JOS) with burning rushes; cf. Ex 10! (with your little ones), 128, Ly 132, Is 425. 
In Arabic this waw concom. is followed by the accusative. 

\—1 is used in the sense of both—and in y 767, Dn 13, 818, On \—} as mean- 
ing sive—sive, ef. § 162 b. ex 

(¢) See the Lexicon on adverbs used in a copulative sense, such as 03 also, 
moreover, Summing up a number, e.g. DYIW~D} both together, Gn 272°, Pr 70's 
So-na all together; as an intensive and, e.g, Gn 30%, 377, 1 S 308; cf. also such 
examples as 1S 24)? see, yea see! DI—D3 or OW—Oi Gn 24 =both—and; D3 
occurs three times in Gn 2425 and 3220; also AS, which is generally still more 
intensive, in the sense of also, in addition to this, even, and belongs rather to 
poetry, and to the later language; frequently also equivalent to a mere and, 
but sometimes adversative but now, y 442°, &e.; and JN—5|N (also three times), 
equivalent to both—and; cf. D) FN) and even, Ly 2644; ‘D-N prop. add to this 
also that, equivalent to not to mention, according to the context either quanto 
magis or quanto minus, 
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are actually co-ordinate. Frequently the language employs merely 
the simple connexion by Waw, even to introduce an antithesis (Gn 17" 
1g, Ly 2”, Jb 6”, and very frequently in circumstantial noun-clauses), 
or when one of the two clauses is not co-ordinated, but subordinated 
to the other. On the use of 1 to introduce circumstantial clauses, cf. 
especially § 141 ¢ and § 142d; introducing causal clauses, § 158 a; 
comparative clauses, § 161 a; final clauses, § 165 a; consecutive 
clauses, § 166 a. On wdaw apodosis, cf. § 143 d, and the sections there 
cited ; on the use of Waw in numerical sayings, cf. § 134 s. 
Rem. Sometimes waw copulativum joins a sentence apparently to what b 


immediately precedes, but in reality'to a sentence’ which is suppressed and 
which must, therefore, be supplied from the context. So especially } with 


imperatives to express inferences, e.g. 1 K 222 byw ask now rather ; Ez 18% 
Sor I have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth .. DUN wherefore turn your- 


selves, Also at the beginning of a speech in lease connexion with an Bet 
or speech of another person, e.g. Ex 279, 2 $ 184, 248, 2 K 41441 718 2 Ch 259; 


ef. also Jos 77 (AD4), w 23°, 44, Is 8%. Sometimes the suppression of the protasis 
is due to passionate excitement or haste, which does not allow time for full 
expression ; this is especially illustrated by Nu 1214, 203 Q)), 1S 10, 1534 


pete 28 2 S012, 24P ni Ke 222 (71991), a K 110, 719 (ef. verse 2); Is 314, Ze 210, 


y 26 (at the same time a circumstantial clause nee T=and yet I have, &e.) ; 
ef. also a new clause beginning with the formula of wishing 9) Nu 117% 


Ju 9°; on the disconnected use of x) and ee ef. § 159 dd. 


$155. Relative Clauses. 


See V. Baumann, Hebrdische Relativsdtze, Leipzig, 1894 (cf. the heading of 
§ 138 above); G. Bergstriasser, ‘Das hebr. Prafix yw, ZATW. 1909, p. 40 ff.} 

1, By § 1384, ¢, relative clauses are divided into two classes: those @ 
which are used for the nearer definition of a noun (substantive or 
pronoun), and those which are not dependent on a noun. The former 
may be called incomplete, the latter complete relative clauses. 

Complete relative clauses, as a rule (see the exceptions under n), } 
are introduced by the originally demonstrative pronoun WN; see 
further in § 138¢. Similarly, incomplete relative clauses may also 
be introduced: by WS, or by some other demonstrative pronoun ; see 
further in § 138 @ and g-k. Very frequently, however, especially 





1 In this exhaustive article the author shows that between W (on the pro- 
nunciation see § 36) and WR there is syntactically no primary difference, 


but only a secondary distinction which arose in the course of the development 
of the language, namely that WS is preferred in combinations which are 


customary in the old literary language, and & in those which are derived 
from the’ popular language or from Aramaic. 


x 
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in poetic style, the attributive relation is expressed by simple 
co-ordination.’ 

c The governing substantive or pronoun is frequently (in certain cases 
always) resumed by a pronominal suffix or an adverb. The resumption 
may, however, be omitted, just as in relative clauses introduced by 
WS, &e.; see § 138 f. 

qd In Arabie a distinction is made between relative clauses used for the 
nearer definition of a determinate substantive (sila), and those which are 
attached to an indeterminate substantive (sifa). The former must be introduced 
by the demonstrative pronoun alladi, the latter are always simply co-ordinated. 
The same distinction was no doubt originally observed in Hebrew, since 


simply co-ordinated relative clauses are most commonly found after indeter- 
minate substantives (see the examples below), and in cases like Dt 284° 


(130% yown-nd WR ‘}3. a nation whose tongue thou shalt not understand ; cf. Is 6638, 
and especially 1 S 3%), the addition of W® is explained from the special 


stress laid on the indeterminate substantive,? a nation of such a kind, thou 
understandest not their tongue. On the other hand, in poetie style at least, 
Ws is somewhat frequently omitted even after. a determinate noun, but 


only rarely in prose (except by the SS ; ef. 1 Ch 9”, 1228, 29! (read 
prob. Wk for TON), 2 Ch 157; after “53 1 Ch 293, 2 Ch 1828, 3017, 3119, 
Ezr.15, but also Gn 39; for further instances, see Driver, Introd.®, p. 537, 
no. 30) so Ex 18%, Ju 81, 20, 1 K 13! (=which way), so 2 K 38, 2 Ch 18%; 
Neh 1378; after a pronominal subject, 1S 6% In Jer 52! for Wy read ony 
with the LXX, : 


€ 2. Ifthe nearer definition of a substantive or pronoun is effected by 
simple co-ordination of the relative clause, it may take the form— 

(a) Of a noun-clause, e.g. 28207 a man of the hill country of 
Ephraim w7o yay whose name was Sheba; Ze 6”, Jb 1, 3% with princes 
nap ant that had gold; W114, Pr22"; when waniicine to a noun- 
sufiix, e.g. » 4944 i bbs pn N} this is the way of them who have 
(self- -\confidence-—On periphingas of this kind to express negative 
attributes, as in Jb 387 wire-nd pas-by on a land where no man is, 
see § 152 = and ef. for this very short form of the relative clause, 
Gn 15” pap ND yI82 im a land that belongs not to them; Dt 32” 
(aby x vw): Hb 18, Pr 26" ease Wi te 

if (6) Of a verbal clause. 
“Here we must distinguish the cases in which the retrospective 
pronoun— 


(x) Is the subject of the relative clause, and is contained in the 





} The old view that all these cases arise from the omission of Ww 
These co-ordinated attributive clauses are rather a mere subdivision of the 
various kinds of circumstantial clauses (see § 156) which may be at ached to 
a nomen regens. Cf. in English this is the letter (which) he wrote to me. 

2 So Baumann, op. cit., p. 14 f. , following Bottcher, Lehr buch, li. 80. 


S is incorrect, 
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verb; so after a determinate substantive, » 34° happy is the man 
JATNDM that trusteth in him; Ib 3°” WN nya the night which said ; 
after -b3 w 71%; referring to a vocative, which is determinate in 
itself even without the article, Is 54’, or to a noun-suffix (see under e), 
wv 16*; after an indeterminate substantive, e.g. Jb 31” it is a fire 
(that) devoureth unto Abaddon; Dt 32”, 1 S 6°, Is 55%, 567, 68%, 78°, 
Pr 30”, Lax”, 2 Ch 28°; referring to the suffix in °33] Is 28", prop. 
behold me, who have laid, &c., but perhaps the participle 1D‘ is to be 
read; 29", 38° (but probably again the participle D1 should be read 
instead of the imperfect); Ez 25’. The relative clause is used in this 
way especially to supply the place of an adjective, e.g. Gn 497 IN} 
720 a wolf that ravineth, i.e. a ravining wolf; Is 51”; to express a 
negative quality, e. g. Is 40”, Ho 4¥ parNd DY an undiscerning people. 
Rem. Very frequently such relative sentences are attached to substantives pee 
which have the particle of comparison 2, e.g. Ib ve Dyna 72p2 as a servant 
that earnestly desireth the shadow, &e. ; Dt 321', Is 621, Jer 237°, Ho 6°, w 42%, 8315, 
Jb 926, 1116; go also after {3 y 585; after a determinate substantive, e.g. 


Is 537 (but the better reading is nya without the article), 611°%, Hb 214, 
y 4913-1, 1251; see also the examples under hk. Sometimes it seems simpler 
in such cases, to take the verb directly as predicate to the preceding 
substantive, and to explain 2 (for WSS 5 see Comparative Clauses, § 101 b) as 
a conjunction—a view which even Hupfeld was ready to accept, at least as 
regards y go®, 1251, Is 537, 614, but it can hardly be right. 

(2) The cases in which the retrospective pronoun represents an h 
accusative of the object, or would do so if not suppressed, as it usually 
is in such cases in relative clauses with WW, cf. § 138 6. Examples 
with the retrospective pronoun are, Dt 32” D'y7} ND DTN gods whom 
they knew not (see also the end of the verse); after a substantive with 2 
(see above, g), Jer 23°, Jb 13”. Without a retrospective pronoun, 
after a determinate substantive, Ju 8', y 33” (preceded by a relative 
clause with WR) ; Jb 281. Other examples of this kind, though the 
article is omitted according to poetic usage, are Is 157 (NYY MN, for 
which Jer 48 M¥y NIN with the substantive in the construct state 
governing the relative clause, see § 130d), ~ 7%, 51°, La 1°.—With- 
out the retrospective pronoun, after an indeterminate substantive, e.g. 
Ts 6° mayen by mpd DAPID NEY? a Live coal which he had taken with 
the tongs from off the altar; Ex 15", Is 42% (48", y 25”, all after 
3772; but y 32° on M-TTI2); Is 64?; Ec ro* (in 6' the same clause 
with WX); moreover, in Jer 14° read with the LXX WT} Nd PISTON 
into a land (that) they know not. 

(3) The cases in which the retrospective pronoun is dependent on 2 
a preposition, or its place is taken by the adverb DY, as in Jer 2° end, 
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Thus after a determinate ‘substantive, Y 18? JAAD YRS my rock in 
which I take refuge; Ex 18”, Is 42'; in Jb 3°% also, the omission of 
the article with O1 is only a poetic licence. After an indeterminate 
substantive, Jer 2°, last clause but one; y 32”. 

ke In this case also the retrospective word is not infrequently sup- 
pressed, giving rise to extremely short, bold expressions, such as 
Is 51' look unto the rock DAISN (whence) ye were hewn, and to the hole 
of the pit DNB) (whence) ye were digged; Jb 21” the devices (where- 
with) ye act violently against me.—A retrospective adverb is suppressed 
in Jb 38" where ts the way (to the place where) the light dwelleth ? 
cf. 387, 

1 Rem. 1. The omission of the retrospective word occurs most frequently in 
relative clauses which are governed by the construct state of a preceding 
substantive (especially an expression of time) and hence are virtually in the 
genitive. In addition to the instances already given in § 130d, cf, the 
following : after D2 Lv 7%, p 561°; after DiM) Jer 36?; after simple DV y 564 
(NTN Di on the day when I am afraid) ; after nya 2 Ch 2927 (abiya San nya 
at the time when the burnt offering began) ; 207, 2411, Jb 617; after nyd Dt 328; 
after NY"TY Mi 5?; after NY w 48 thow hast put gladness in my heart more than 


(their gladness) at the time (when) their corn and their wine are increased. 

Mm 2. The agreement (§ 138 d) of the retrospective pronoun with a pronominal 
regens in the 1st or 2nd person also takes place in a simple co-ordinated 
relative clause in 1 S 26! who art thou (that) criest? Cf., however, Is 6319 we 


are become as they over whom (D2 not 193) thou no longer bearest rule. 


m 3, Occasionally—chiefly in poetic or otherwise elevated style—even 
independent relative clauses are simp'y co-ordinated with a regens, 
whereas we should expect them always to be preceded by a demon- 
strative pronoun, on the analogy of the examples in § 138¢. The 
suppressed pronoun would stand— 

(a) As subject, Is 41% an abomination (is he) that chooseth you (but 
read perhaps niiad) ; Jb 30, of. § 152 w. 

(6) As object, Is 41°, with a retrospective pronoun; Mal 2" NBII and 
him that covereth (or read 103)?); Jb 29% J delivered .. . the fatherless 
also, and him that had none to help him. 

(c) In the genitive governed by a substantive (cf. § 130d), Ex 4” 
nwt rode send, I pray thee, by the hand of him whom thou wilt 
send, i.e. by the hand of some one else; 65° and Pr 8”, verbal- 
clauses after WS O the happiness of the man, &c.; ¥ 81°, 141°, Jb 295) 
Lai": after “2 Gn 39%, but we must certainly read here, with the 
Samaritan and LXX, ious nwinnba as in verses 5 and 8; Exo‘; 
verbal-clauses after “53 1 Ch 29°, 2Ch 30.97) gy 

(d) Governed by a preposition ; so verbal-clauses after “INN Jer 28; 


after Dy (=to the place where), 1 Ch 15”, but Ex 23” before the same 
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verb WR Dipion-Py ; after 2 Jer 2", 2 Ch 14 (P202=’N3= 70 the place 
where) ; after 5 Ts 65° evi sidd by them that asked not for me... 
WPI NdD them that sought me not; Ez 13° that which they have not 
seen, but the text is hardly correct; after by y iro” cf. § 1586; 
after DY 2 Ch 16°.—A noun-clause follows 2) in Neh 8 An analogous 
instance in Aramaic is Ezr 5" to one whose name was Sheshbazzar [so 
in the papyri, see the Lexicon, p. 1116 2°]. 


$156. Circumstantial Clauses. 


1. The statement of the particular circumstances under which @ 

a subject appears as performing some action, or under which an action 
(or an occurrence) is accomplished, is made especially (apart from 
relative clauses, see § 155) by means of noun-clauses connected by 
Waw with a following subject (see further on this kind of circumstantial 
clause in § 141 ¢), and by verbal-clauses (see § 142d). Very frequently, 
however, such statements of the particular circumstances are sub- 
ordinated to the main clause by being simply attached, without Waw, 
either as noun-clauses, sometimes extremely short (see ¢), or as verbal- 
clauses (see d-g). 


Rem. Among relative clauses of this kind the commonest are the various D 
noun-clauses, which are most closely subordinated to a preceding substantive 
without WW, e. g. Gn 16" ; also statements of weight, Gn 24”; of name, Jb 1? 


(also introduced by yA Gn 24%, 1811, &., or ADA Gn 16}, 2274, &e.); of 


a condition of body, Ju 17, and others. —Noun-clauses which begin with waw 
and the predicate have a somewhat more independent character than those 
introduced by waw and the subject! (Gn 19}, &c,), The former, however, are 
also to be regarded as circumstantial clauses, in so far as they describe 
a state which is simultaneous with the principal action ; thus Is 37 I will not 


be an healer, on) pS vaya) while in my house is neither bread nor clothing ; Is 6° 
(Am 77); 2S 13!8, 164. Cf. also the instances in § 1521 of }°N) followed by 
a participle, as Sys PS, &e. ; 

2. Characteristic examples of circumstantial nown-clauses are Gn 12° C 
and pitched his tent DIB: yn) DD Pxvn’a with Bethel on the west and 
Ai on the east; Nu 22%, 28 18" through the heart of Absalom, 0 37 
while he was yet alive; Jer 30°, Ez 9? (cf. Ct 3°), Na 3°, Ze 14°, 
2 Ch 23; with the predicate preceding, e.g. 1S 26%, y 32°5—In 
Gn 41” a noun-clause serves to announce a state in the future—We 
may also include here certain set phrases, as DYB-ON DE face to face 
(prop. while face was turned towards face), Gn 32", Ex 33", Dt 34”, 





1 In Dt 32°! this form of sequence appears to be selected for another 
purpose, and indeed our enemies are judges thereof, with waw emphatic ; to take 
it as a circumstantial clause is too artificial. 
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&c.;! so also to cast oneself down, N38 DYBN the face being turned to 
the earth, Gn 19', &c. (for T¥I8 we find PS in 1 K 1”, Is 49”)?2—Cf. 
finally the formula DYa-Dy DN mother with children, Gn 32”; ef. 
Ho 10" and § 119 aa, note 2. ee 


Rem. On circumlocutions of this kind to express negative attributes by 
means of short noun-clauses (complete or incomplete), cf. § 152 u. 


d_ 3. As circumstantial verbal-clauses,? we find (1) sometimes affirma- 


é 


p 


£ 


tive clauses (see below), but far more frequently (2) negative clauses 
(see f), and among these (3) a certain number of expressions which 
may be regarded simply as equivalent to negative adverbial ideas 
(see g). 

Examples of (1) Is 512% woe unto them, that tarry late im the evening, 
op a1 é while wine inflames them ; Is 15, 10%4, 3031, Jer 726, 2015, y 48, 51%, 2138, 
625, The circumstantial verbal-clause is used to particularize an action 
which has before been expressed generally, in Gn 441%, 4814 = crossing his 
hands; Dt 227, Ju 619; antithetically, 1 K 13 tb) WMD wherewith however he lied 
unto him. The verbal-clause seems to assign a reason in y 47 myy DEUID since 
thou hast commanded judgement; a consequence in y 1035.4 

Rem. On the cases in which an imperfect in the sense of a final clause is 
subordinated to a verb of motion (generally Dip), see § 120 ¢. 

Of (2), subordinate verbal-clauses with Ny) (in English usually rendered 
by without and the gerund, if the subject be the same as in the principal 
clause), e.g. Ly 117 byqa xd without dividing it asunder; Jb 3154 ; x with the 


perfect is so used in Gn 444, Ex 34%, 1 S 307, Jb 20% (without its being blown 
upon it). With a different subject, equivalent to a consecutive clause in 


Englisb, Is 27° WOPND so that they shall rise wp no more.—Moreover, verbal- 
clauses in the same sense (without doing, &c.) are frequently connected by 
npr ; cf. 1 S 207, Jb 24%, 425; in a concessive sense, Is 33}, p 4438. 

Of (3), cf. y) xb (prop. he knows it not) wnawares, w 358, Pr 56 Sion xd 
unsparingly, Is 30 (after an infinitive absolute) ; Hb 1'7, Jb 61° (but Sion? dy 
Jb 161, 27%; see fat the end); uae) xb (prop. they hide not) openly, Is 39 (but 


' The expression DJ NNW to look one another in the face (i. e. to contend in 
combat) 2 K 14811, 2 Ch 25i7.21, is probably only a shortened form for ANANN 
perdy DD, Tita 

2 That ASIN (ys) is really to be regarded as a virtual predicate to DDN, 
and not D'S as a casus instrumenti, is seen from Is 49%5, where rs DSS 
precedes the verb. 


5 Some examples of these have been already discussed in another connexion 
above, § 120 a-c. 


4 In Gn 211 the circumstantial verbal-clause moay-by DY is only due to 
a harmonizing transposition; read ‘wy ’Y “Y SDiamne. According to the 


source used in cap. 21 Ishmael was still a young child; according to 1722 
he was about 16 or 17 years old. 
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Jb 1518 ND Ny) ; yn ‘ba (prop. he restrains not) unceasingly, Is 148 ; pina 
Tb 4125 (Wy 932 pinm-52) and 15° xb Is 40° (without tottering) immovably ; ef. 
also TYON x5 without wavering, p 26}, 


§ 157. Object-Clauses (Oratio Obliqua). 


Clauses which depend on a transitive verb, especially on what are @ 
called verba cordis, i.e. verbs denoting any mental act, such as fo see, 
to hear, to know, to perceive, to believe, to remember, to forget, to say, to 
think, &¢., may be subordinated to the governing verb without the 
help of a conjunction by simple juxtaposition (§ 120 a), or they may 
be co-ordinated with it either with or without waw copulative 
($ 120 d-h). As a rule, however, the objective clause is introduced 
by the conjunction 9 that, less frequently by WS that.! 

Examples :— 


(a) Object-clauses without a conjunction, Besides the passages mentioned 
in ,§ 120 (especially under ¢) there are a number of examples, in which 
a Clause depending on a verbum dicendi or sentiendi (the oratio obliqua of the 
Latin and English Grammar) is added in the form of an independent noun- 


clause or verbal-clause; e.g. Gn 128 BN ‘NAN SIMON say, I pray thee, thou 
art my sister; y 101%, Jb 2594-14, Neh 68 ; “Ze 828 (after Yow) ; ¥ 97 (after PT) ; 
verbal-clauses, e. g. 50! thou thoughtest > W9 MAS nn I was surely like thyself 
[but read yn for Ni]; Gn 41), Ju 948 what ye have scen me do; Is 488, Ho 72. 

(6) Object-clauses introduced by °3, e. g. Gn 6° DINA Ny 721 °D AA NI b 
and the Lord saw that the wickedness of man was great, &¢.—Direct narration also 
is very frequently introduced by °D (analogous to the 67: recitativum ; frequently, 
indeed, with the secondary idea of a particle of asseyeration, as in Gn 269, 
2770), e.g. Gn 2199, 22161, 2622, 2982, 3785, Jos 224, &e., even when the direct 
narration is not expressly indicated, Gn 4%, 3231, qidif., Ex 184.—On the 
ORs of a second object by means of a clause introduced by 3, see 
§ 117 h.? 

(c) Object-clauses introduced by TWN, e.g. Est 34 NIT7WN pnp THIN Cc 
“37 for he had told them that he was a Jew 1s “18, Ez 20°%6, Ee gi 5 even before 
direct narration, 1 S 1529, 2 S 14. een frequently WS is preceded by 





1 On these clauses with °D and YN and generally on clauses which we 


should render as subordinate, cf. P. Dirwald ‘Zur hebr. Syntax’ in Neue 
Jahrbb. fiir Philol. und Pidag. 1890, p. 115 ff. 

2 Instead of a complete objective clause we sometimes find a kind of 
accusative and infinitive construction, especially after {N) (prop. to give up) 


in the sense of to allow, e.g. Nu 2128 {P23 way beens: jb NIN and 
Sihon did not suffer Israel to pass through his border 3 2021 ; followed by an 
infinitive with b) e.g. Gn 208, 317, Ex 31%.—Cf. also the analogous examples 
in Dt 28° (after MD) to venture; see § 113 d); Ju 117° (after PONT] to trust) ; 
1 K 194 (after byw to request). 

3 In Jer 28° a "subject-clause is thus introduced by WS instead of the 
usual %3, ae 
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: ' 
the nota accusativi “M8 (equivalent to the circumstance, the fact, that), e.g. Jos 2%, 
1S 244-19, 2S 11%, Is 383, but in Gn 30%, Dt 29% equivalent to the way in 


- which. 


§ 158. Causal Clauses. 


qa A complete clause, assigning the reason for statements, demands, 


threats, &c., sometimes follows with the simple waw copulative, e. g. 
y 60" give us help against the adversary, and (for) vain is the help of 
man; Gn 6” (81), 22%, Ex 23°, Jb 22”, perhaps also ~ 7"; or even 
without Waw, e.g. Gn 174. Asa rule, however, special conjunctions 
in various combinations are used to introduce causal clauses. 


6 The most common causal conjunctions are ‘3 ys Is 336, &c., and Ws iy? 


because, prop. on account of the fact that; both, however, may also be shortened 
to the simple wh Nu 2012, &e., or to 1D because, Gn 31417, &e., or to WZ Gn 3038, 
3149, 3439-27, 1 S 1515, 204, 2616-23, 1 K 339, 88%, Ho 144, Ze 118; also "WA 
Gn 39°28... On the other hand, the simple ys is sometimes repeated for 
emphasis, ya yi (something like phe German sintemal und alldieweil) Ly 264°, 
Ez 13° (without 1 363); also WWN7DY 2S 3%, and sa-byt De 3117, Ju 32, 
Mal 2! on the grownd that ; WS saa-by because of the circumstance that, Dt 23°; 
WN nisi>anby for this very ‘cause that, Jer 38. But just as the simple rye 
is used for WI wy, so also the simple -by with the perfect stands for 
wwey yp 119136, Ezr 31; ef. sba-by Gn 317 and ‘san Dt 28° both with the 
perfect, equivalent to because. MOE CE further WN apy Gn 223202, 
28 12°, all with the perfect, and °D apy GaSar2° with the perfect ; Am 4 
with the imperfect) prop. in return for the fact that; similarly again the 
simple 3py Nu 14?4 with the perfect, and Dt 7, 8% with the imperfect ; 
finally, “wr Is 434 arising from the fact that, = because ; WS nna 1S 2644, &., 
and 12 NOAM Dt 437, Pr 1° for the reason that. 


C Rem.1. The preposition aby (because of, on account of) with the infinitive 


(§ 114 e) is frequently used as the equivalent of a full causal clause ; ef. e.g. 
Am 1%618, 216. Such a construction with the infinitive may, however, 


. according to § 1147, be continued by means of a finite verb, in which case 


d 


nby governs the verb as a conjunction ; e.g. Am 1° 3t xy wet opipa~by 


because they delivered up... and remembered not, &e.; 111, 2t; without Wau, 
Is 3014, 

2. The choice of tense is regulated by the general principles stated in 
§ 106 ff., viz. the perfect (ef. especially § 106 f) refers to causes already brought 
fully into effect, the imperfect to those which may contingently arise; ef. 
e.g. Dt 7!?, 8°, 1 K 8%, where the imperfect leaves the possibility still open 
that the persons addressed will perhaps escape the threatened punishments 
by avoiding disobedience.—Cf. further, § 111 # on the imperfect consecutive, 
and § 112 mn on the perfect consecutive in the apodosis to causal clauses. 





1 Also jprey72 prop. Sor therefore, Gn 18°, 198, 337, 3875, Nu 108, 1449, 
28 18% ¢ré, and wp-by TW Jb 3477, always mean forasmuch as. 
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— $159. Conditional Sentences. 


Cf. H. Ferguson, ‘The Use of the Tenses in Conditional Sentences in 
Hebrew’ (Journal of the Society of Bibl. Lit. and Exeg., Middletown, Conn., 
June and September, 1882).—P. Friedrich, Die hebr. Conditionalsitze, Kinigs- 
berg, 1884 (Inaug.-Diss.).—Driver, Use of the Tenses, 3rd ed., p. 174 ff. 

1. The great variety of construction in conditional sentences is @ 
owing to the fact that it frequently depends on the subjective judge- 
ment of the speaker, whether he wishes a condition to be regarded as 
capable of fulfilment (absolutely, or at least possibly), thus including 
those already fulfilled, or as incapable of fulfilment. On this dis- 
tinction depends the choice both of the conditional particle to be 
used (see below), and especially (as also in Greek and Latin) of the 
tense. The use of the latter is naturally determined according to 
the general principles laid down in § 106 ff! In the following sketch, 
for the sake of clearness, conditional sentences without conditional 
particles will be first discussed (under 0), and afterwards sentences 
with these particles (under 2). 

2. The relation between condition and consequence may be expressed, 0 
as in English, by the simple juxtaposition of two clauses. At the 
same time, it is to be observed in general as a fundamental rule (in 
accordance with the original character of the two tenses), that the 
imperfect, with its equivalents (the jussive, cohortative, imperative, 
perfect consecutive, and participle), is used to express a condition 
and consequence which are regarded as being capable of fulfilment 
in present or future time, while the perfect represents a condition 
already fulfilled in the past, and its consequence as an accomplished 
fact. The other use of the perfect—to represent conditions regarded 
as 7mpossible—occurs only in connexion with particles. 

Examples :— 

(a) Imperfect (cf. § 107 x) in protasis and apodosis, Jos 2218, w 104289: C 
poppy? ond iFM (if) thou givest unto them, they gather, &c.; w 13918, Pr 1217, 


Jb 2074, He 118, Neh 18; with an interrogative imperfect in the apodosis, 
Ju 13/2; with the jussive, Jb 10°; with the cohortative, Pr. 1°; with the 
perfect, Is 261° (yet will he not learn righteousness ; the apodosis forcibly denies 





1 It may, moreover, happen that a different idea is introduced in the 
apodosis, from that with which the protasis started—a source of many 
further variations. * 

2 On the termination }}- cf.§ 47m. In verse 28 b also YAY is probably to 
be explained from its immediately preceding the greater pause. These termi- 
nations in verses 28-30 and y 139!8 can scarcely have any connexion with the 
conditional sentence, although it is strange that }i- in Nu 32% appears after 


xd-ps in the protasis. In Nu 1629, 32° 1. as before & (as in Jb 3110 in the 
apodosis) is to be explained from the dislike of hiatus, 
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bh . 

what the imperfect in the protasis had represented as still conceivable ; ef. 

Ho 8!2); with the perfect consecutive, Gn 47%, Ex 33°; with the protasis 

suppressed, Jb 5° (see § 107 2). otee 
d (b) Jussive in protasis (cf. § 109 #, 7) and apodosis, y 1041? qwn-nwn 

mdb ‘) (if) thou makest darkness, it is night; imperfect in the apodosis, 

ge) 
y 104299; eohortative Pr 12%, Also in Ex 7° pand ‘1 if shall become a serpent, 


is the apodosis to a suppressed protasis if thou ‘cast it down; so in 2 K 530 
a) is the apodosis to a protasis ¢f thow wash, contained in what precedes. 

€  (c) Cohortative (see § 108 ¢) in the protasis i perfect in the apodosis, y 40° ; 
imperfect consecutive, Jb 19! S2°MATM MDIPN (if) I arise, they speak against 
me; on the cohortative in the apodosis, cf. § 108/. ; 

je (@ Imperfect consecutive in the protasis (§ 111 x), ¥ 139% TON Uf T say, &e. 
(with a noun-clause as the apodosis) ; with a frequentative perfect consecu- 
tive in the apodosis, 1 S 21¢ é 

L (¢) Perfect consecutive in the protasis and apodosis (see the examples, § 142 kk 
and 11), Gn 44” NID) VAN AY) and should he leave his father, his father would die ; 
', 44%, Ex 414, 1218, 1 § 162, 19%, 2 S 13%, 1 K 8%; with frequentative 
perfects, Ex 16%! (referring to the past, Jer 20°); with imperfect in the 
apodosis (being separated from the Waw by xd), Nu 2329 Jb 5%; introduced 
by an infinitive absolute, 1 K 237; an interrogative clause in the apodosis, 
Ly 10! ; a noun-clause, y 3719, Jb 721. ; 

h f) A simple perfect (to represent actions which are to be regarded as com- 

Dp - . 
pleted) in the protasis and apodosis, Pr 18% AIG NY¥D NWN NID has one found 
a wife, he has found a good thing ; an imperfect in the apodosis, Jb 194, 231°; an 
imperfect consecutive, Ex 20%, Pr 112, Jb 325, 23138, 2911; an interrogative 
clause, Nu 1214, Jb 77° if I have sinned (prop., well, now I have sinned !) what 

, can I do unto thee? 2151, 35%, Am 3°; a noun-clause, Jb 271%. 

2 (g) A participle as casus pendens (cf. § 143 d, and the sections of the Grammar 
there cited, esp. § 116 w) or a complete noun-clause in the protasis; the 
apodosis mostly introduced by waw apodosis, e.g. Pr 2324 K*th. bn 5h 
j2 MDW" if one begetteth a wise child, he shall have joy of him; with perfect 
frequentative in the apodosis, 1 S 2}8, &e.; but also with a simple imperfect, 
e.g. Ex 21) (ef. § 112 m); with an interrogative imperfect, 2 K 7219; with an 
interrogative perfect, Ju 6%. 

k (h) Infinitive with preposition (also as the equivalent of a conditional clause) 
in the protasis, and a perfect consecutive in the apodosis (cf. § 112 mm), e. g. 
28 74 4) AMD) IMP ¥ he commit iniquity, I will correct him; Ex 3454" 
(with imperfect, followed by perfects frequentative in the apodosis). 

Rem. On the expression of condition and consequence by means of two 


co-ordinate imperatives, see § 110 f. 

L 8. Particles used to introduce conditional sentences are DS (for 
which in the later and latest Books sometimes ]7, see below, under w) 
and %>? (1S 14°, 1563" nD; Ec 6°, Est 7* DN, from % BN) 7f, negative 
ND DN and Nba (v3) unless; *2 supposing that (Lat. ut), in case that, 
sometimes used almost in the same sense as ON. With regard to the 
difference between DN (ND DN) and % (N51), the fundamental rule is 
that O8 is used if the condition be regarded either as already fulfilled, 
or if it, together with its consequence, be thought of as possibly (or 





1 On % cf. Kohler in Geiger’s Zeitschr. fiir Wiss. wnd Leben, vi (1868), p. 21 ff. 
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probably) occurring in the present or future. In the former case, DN 
is followed by the perfect, in the latter (corresponding to the Greek 
eav with the present subjunctive) by the imperfect or its equivalent 
(frequently in the apodosis also). On the other hand, » (a4) is used 
when the condition is to be represented as not fulfilled in the past, 
or as not capable of fulfilment in the present or future, and the conse- 
quence accordingly as not having occurred or never occurring. In the 
former case, 9 and NOW are necessarily followed by the perfect (mostly 
also in the apodosis) corresponding to the Greek ei with the indicative 
of an historic tense, and the Latin imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive. 
In the latter case (which is extremely rare) the perfect, or the par- 
ticiple, or even the imperfect, may be used. 


Rem. Since it again frequently depends on the subjective judgement of the 
speaker (see under a), whether a condition is to be regarded as possible or 


impossible, we cannot wonder that the distinction between OX and 15 is not - 


always consistently observed. Although naturally 35 and nba cannot take 
the place of OX and xd DN (on the strange use of 95 in Gn 50) see below), 
yet conversely DN is sometimes used where Eb) would certainly be expected ; 
ef. e.g. W 50", 137°, 139%, Ho 9!” (cf. verse 11). These examples, indeed (ON 
‘with the imperfect), may without difficulty be explained from the fact that 
the connexion of Ep) with the imperfect was evidently avoided, because the 
imperfect by its nature indicates a still unfinished action, and consequently 
(as opposed to 32) a still open possibility. But DN is also used for % in con- 
nexion with the perfect, especially when an imprecation is attached by the 
apodosis to the condition introduced by ON, e.g. ~ 74%... TNT MYy-ON 
i) AAD if I have done this..., let the enemy pursue my soul, &c., cf. Jb 319% 


The speaker assumes for a moment as possible and even actual, that which 
he really rejects as inconceivable, in order to invoke the most severe punish- 
ment on himself, if it should prove to be the case. 

On -the frequent addition of an infinitive absolute to the verb in clauses 
with DWN see § 113 0 above. 


Examples :— 


A. DX 1. with perfect in the protasis to express conditions, &¢., which have 72 


been completely fulfilled in the past or which will be completely fulfilled in 
the future (the perfect is here equivalent to the futwruwm exactum, § 106 0). 
The apodosis ! takes— 


(a) A perfect also, e.g. Pr 9! EP) man MINSN-DN if thou art wise, thou art wise 
for thyself; w 731° (see below on 3). 

(b) Imperfect, e.g. Dt 3241 MIW-DN if I whet my glittering sword... DYN 
I will render vengeance, &c.; Jb 9°58 (in both cases we should expect 
ED) rather than “DN; so also in y 447 ‘.. with an interrogative imperfect in 


the apodosis) ; Jb 118 (the apodosis is in verse 15). 
(c) Jussive (or optative), e.g. Jb 319* (see m above) ; Gn 18°, 





1 We are not here concerned with the fact that the logical apodosis (the 
consequence of the condition) is sometimes mentioned before the condition ; 
as in Gn 1828-30, Ju 1110, y 63°*, 1376, and according to Dillmann Is 4*. 
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QO (a) Perfect consecutive (see*the examples in § 112 gg), e.g. Gn 43° xd-ox 
 PNNVIN if L bring him not... then I shall have sinned, &e.; Ju 1617, 2 S 15°%, 
: . Inne ‘ 
2K 74 On the other hand, e.g. Gn 47, Mi 5", Jb 74 refer to actions already 
completed ; in Gn 38° and Nu 21° the perfect with ) is a perfect frequentative 
and refers to past time. 

(e) Imperfect consecutive (see § T11 q), e.g. Jb 8* if thy children have sinned 
GNONM) ses, onbyin he has delivered them, &c. 
sin oe aa / 
(f) Imperative, e.g. Gn 504 72) NITIDT ODYA JN WNYD NITOX F now 
I have found grace in your eyes, speak, I pray you, &c.; the imperative precedes 
in Gn 4716 and Jb 3848. 

—P (g) A(complete or incomplete) noun-clause, e.g. Jer 14}8 (a vivid realization 
of the future) if I have gone forth into the field (=if I go, &e.), then, behold, the 
slain with the sword! &c.; Pr 24! (apodosis with waw apodosis). 

GY 2. DX with imperfect in the protasis, to express what is possible in the 
present or future, as well as (according to § 107 b) what has continued or 
been repeated in the past. The apodosis takes— 

(a) The perfect, e.g. Nu 3278 onson nan {dD pwyn sb-as but if ye will not do 
0, behold, ye have sinned; here the apodosis represents the time when the 
consequence has already taken place; so also Jb 20!2-!4. On the other 
hand, Nu 16? (as also 1S 69 and r K 228) is a case of a pregnant construction, 
if these men die as all men die, then (it will follow from this) the Lord hath not 
sent me. 

Y (0) The imperfect, e.g. 2K 74 rms IPMN ON 7 they save us alive, we shall live, &e, ; 
Gn 1316, 18.80, 28202, Ex 20%5 (the second imperfect is equivalent to a jussive) ; 
Is 118, 102, Am 9?-4, ¥ 5012 (where ON ironically represents an impossibility 
as possible) ; Jb 85% (with the insertion of a second condition in the form of 
a noun-clause) ; 9°20, 147; a frequentative imperfect referring to the past, 
Gn 318 DN) MDON if (ever) he said thus ..., 17) then they bare...3; Ex 40%", 
In Gn 4257 the consequence (on NOM cf. § 107 8) precedes the condition. 

(c) The jussive (or optative), e.g. y 13753 cf. § 109 h. 

(d) The cohortative, e.g. Gn 13°, Jb 317; ef. § 108 f/. 

S (e) The perfect consecutive (see the examples in § 112 f and gg), e.g. 1 S 208 
AVN PAX ITP] SPB"DN if thy father miss me at all, then shalt thou say, &e. ; 
Gn 2441, Ju 42°; with a frequentative perfect consecutive, Gn 318 if he said 
(as often happened) ..., then, &e. : 

(f) The imperfect consecutive ; so perhaps ¥ 5916, if 495) is to be explained 
according to § 111 f, 

(g) The imperative, e.g. Gn 315, 1 S 20% (with waw apodosis, but in verse 22 
simply 3), 211°, Jb 335, 

t (x) A noun-clause, e.g. Gn 47, ¥ 1398, Th 86, 31266 

3. ON with cohortative, e.g. Gn 3081; ef. the passages in § 108 e. 

1 4. ON with inginitive, Tb 9?" YVORTON prop. if my saying is (but probably we 
should read ‘ADN). 

U 5. ON with a noun-clause, e.g. Dt 522 (in the apodosis a perfect with 
wiw apodosis), Gn 2746, Ju gl (imperative in the apodosis) ; 119 (imperfect in 


the apodosis); 2 S 128 (cohortative in the apodosis); Ho 12}; especially 


if the subject of the conditional clause be a personal pronoun. In an 
affirmative sentence this pronoun is often joined to W, ina negative sentence 


to PS (ef. on both, § 100 0), while the predicate (ef. § 116 q) is represented 
by a participle, usually expressing the future, e.g. Ju 6%! win Jo-DS 
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if thou wilt save, &e.; Gn 24 DY Davy"DX if ye will deal, &e.3 1S 2323, 
In Gn 24%f- the condition ig expressed in a more humble form by the 
addition of N2. With PX Gn 435 nein JSTOR) but if thou wilt not send, &e. ; 
207 (with imperative in the apodosis) ; sox 8%, o?%, 1 S 1911 (all with a 
participle also in the apodosis), But w* and aS may also be used after ON 
without a suffix; thus wr Gn2381 S268 2 Ko!) &e., pS"DN (if it be not the 
a Gn 301, Ex 3252, Ju g!; 2 K 21; cf. also {D7DN #f it be so, Gn 25%. 

B. {9 if, generally supposed to be prieally identical with ji behold !? yw 
Probably, however, {7 i, is a pure Aramaism, and since the Aramaic word 
never has the meaning behold, it is at least improbable that it had originally 
any connexion with jf or 730. Cf. Ex 8%, Ly 25%, Is 54") Jer 31, Hag 212, 
2 Ch 7}5, and frequently in Job, as Ops ey Tale oat 2898 4075, always with 
waw apodosis following, except in 131% , where consequently the meaning see 
is no doubt preferable. 


©. a, x95 rds) ef not. aw 
1. With perfect in the protasis and apodosis (cf. § 106 p), e.g. Ju 89; aby 
is used in the same sense as 4) in Est 74, ef. Ec 66 (with a question in the 
apodosis).— With the perfect in protasis and apodosis after xbab Gn3172, 4310 
Ju 1438, 1S 2584, 2S 227, Is1% On the other hand, in Dt 32% 3 with a perfect 


is followed by an imperfect in the apodosis, if they were wise, they would 
understand this; in Mi 21! by a perfect consecutive. 


2. With imperfect after NX> bb Dt 3277, WN probably as the modus rei repetitae, Y 
were tt not that I ever and again feared, &c.; so also the imperfect after 35 with 
the apodosis suppressed, Gn 50!5 supposing that Joseph should hate us; since, 
according to the context, the danger was real, the use of 3 here is strange ; 


conversely in other cases, e.g. y 731, Jb 915.80, Eb) would be more natural, 
than BN, 


3. A noun-clause occurs after 3 28 18!2, 2 K 314 w 8114, all with imperfect < 
in the apodosis; Jb 164 wr 3, with cohortative in the apodosis. 
D. °3 supposing that, if :— 
. 'D with perfect in the protasis, e.g. Nu 57° now ‘D FN) but thou, if thou aa 


hast gone astray, &c.; with a frequentative perfect eorscoutive I in the apodosis, 
Jb lee 3 with an imperfect consecutive, Jb 2279, 


. ‘D3 with imperfect in the protasis, e.g. y 2194 N72 Da yea, though I walk bb 
ae to walk)..., I will fear no genes) evil; 37%; Ex 21? say npn 3 
“AY if thou buy an Hebrew servant, six years shall he serve (but in verses 3 -s 


a series of definite conditions with definite consequences is introduced by 
DN ; so also the "D in verse 7 is followed in verses 8-11 by the special cases 


with DN; cf. also verse 17 ff.); cf. Gn 474, 241, Jb 385; with a perfect con- 
secutive in the apodosis, Gn 32!8'-, Ex 1816; with a noun-clause, Is 11, 
_ 3. \D with a nown-clause (and imperfect in the apodosis), 2 S 19% 
Remarks. 
1. In 2 K’578 the particle ‘IN (Masora ‘28, probably in the sense of my CC 
Sather) appears exceptionally for 3b; its meaning here is unquestionable, hut 





1 There could be no doubt of their identity if 137) in 1 S97, 28 184, simply 
meant if. We must, however, keep to the meaning but behold, 
COWLEY Kk 
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its origin is obscure. cr. the exhaustive discussion of Delitzsch and 
Wetzstein on Jb 3486, where this ‘IN appears to be used as a desiderative 
particle.—Sometimes when one case has been already discussed, another of 
the same character is added by means of §N 07, e.g. Ex 21°6 /}) YI59 IN or 
(another possible case) zt is known that, &c., i.e. but if it be known, &e., LXX 
édy 5é, Vulg. sin autem; cf. Ly 428-8 51, 2549, 2 S 1815; with a following 
imperfect, Ez 14!7—On the hypothetical use of WW (which is interchange- 
able with 'D in other senses also) Lv 4” (in verses 3 and 27 ON), Dt 1177 
(verse 28 DN), Jos 471, see the Lexicon. ; 

dd 2. The conditional sentence is frequently found in an abridged form, 
where the suppressed clauses can be easily supplied from the context; cf. 
Gn 13°, 2449, 1 S 216 xd-on) and if not, i.e. and if thou wilt not give it to me, then 
I take it (perfect according to § 106) by force; ef. 1S 6% The use of wry 
alone in Ju 6"8 is peculiar, as also YW) in 2 K 10! (where read with the LXX 
wey xin) 78) in the sense of if it te~so.—In 2 S 1326, 2 K 517 sy alone 
appears to be used in the sense of if really... mot, in each case with a following 
jussive equivalent to may there at least, &c. (ef. § 143d); but perhaps with 
Matthes, ZAW. 1903, p. 122 ff., following Kuipers, we should read 15) would 
that !—In 1 S 138, Jb 38 the condition must be supplied from the preceding 
clause to complete the sentence introduced by NAY ‘3, in Jb 31% by BD, in 
2 K 13% by t8.—The apodosis also appears sometimes in an abridged form 
(e.g. Gn 4%, Is 437) or is entirely suppressed, e.g. .Gn 3027, 3817, 50! (see y 
above), Ex 3282, y 2718, Jb 38°, where properly 130 must be supplied with 
yin ‘3 as in verses 4 and 18; ef. § 167 a.—In y 8%, instead of the apodosis 
I exclaim which we should expect, the exclamation itself follows, 

€€ 3. Theabsolute certainty with which a result is to be expected is frequently 
emphasized by the insertion of 9D Is 79; THD 2S 277, 197, Jb 112; or DAY %D 
now verily, Nu 22%, 1 § 14°9 after 3, Gn 3142, 43” after vbyb, Jb 86 after DN, 
On this corroborative "3 cf. such passages as Gn 187, &e., and § 148d. On 
DN °3D after an oath ef. 163 d. : 


JE 4. Sometimes the force of a hypothetical particle extends beyond the 
apodosis to a second conditional clause, as in the case of ON Pr g}4, Jb 108, 
16°, 22%, and °D Is 43%. ‘ 

5. In Ex 33” a negative statement takes the place of a condition with 

a negative consequence, for a man doth not see me and live, instead of Sor if aman 

- sees me, he does not live; ef. the similar passages, Dt 22'-4 thou shalt not see... and 
hide thyself, instead of if thou seest . .. thow shalt not hide thyself. 


$160. Concessive Clauses. 


a _ Besides the use of the imperative in the sense of a concession, meant 
either seriously (§ 110 a) or mockingly (§ 110 f), and of concessive 
circumstantial clauses (§ 141 e, §142 d, and § 156 /), concessive clauses 
may be introduced— 

(a) By asimple ON éf: thus Jb 9! with perfect, if (=though) I had been in 
the right ; Is 118 and 10” with imperfect in reference to a contingent event. 

(0) By ‘D DA yea though, Is 1° with imperfect ; for which we find simply 
D3 in Is 49! with imperfect, yea, though these may Sorget, yet. ..3 on the other 
hand, with perfect, Jer 36%, » 95°, Neh 6); finally D3 °D even i, though, Ec 444. 
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(c) By the preposition aby governing a complete noun-clause, as Jb 1617 C 
‘Bp3 DITND by notwithstanding that no violence is in mine hands, or a verbal- 


clause, Is 5 3. On aby with the infinitive in a similar sense (equivalent to in 
addition to the fact that = notwithstanding that), ef. § 119 aa, note 2, 


§ 161. Comparative Clauses. 


1. A comparison between two facts is sometimes established by @ 
simply uniting them with waw copulative, especially in gnomic poetry, 
when facts of a moral nature are compared with those of the physical 
world, e.g. Jb 5’ man is born unto trouble, and the sons of flame fly 
upward, i.e. as the sparks by nature fly upward, so man, &c.; Jb 12" 
(in an interrogative form; in 34° the same comparison as a statement); 
140%, Pr 73, 253, 26°94, 24), &c.! Even without the connecting } 
Jb 24" drought and heat consume the snow waters, won rin so doth 
Sheol those who have sinned (cf. § 155 n); cf. Jer 17". 

2. The conjunction WN2 (cf. § 155 g; the simple W occurs in the 5 
same sense in Ex 10°, 14", 347) as, quemadmodum, is used as a com- 
parative conjunction (Ob*), frequently with {3 so, corresponding to 
it in the apodosis, Is 314, 52%". Sometimes, however, {3 (so also) 
occurs even after independent statements, Is 55°, Jer 3°°.— Exact 
coincidence of two facts is expressed in Ec 5" by ‘Y NiY"23* in all 
points as. 


Rem. On the use of 5 as, with single nouns or pronouns to introduce c 
comparisons, cf. 118 s; on the alleged use of 3D as a conjunction (equivalent 
to TWND), ef. § 155 g. “it is to be further remarked that 3—3 when used in 
correspondence with one another, as—so (e.g. Lv 77, Ju 88, Is 242, Ho 4° 
also so—as, Gn 18, 4438, Dt 117, 1 K 224; 3 in Jos 14", 18 30? 33; y 1274 and 
often, {}—3, cf. Jo 2*), are not to be regarded as conjunctions, but as virtual 
substantives with a following genitive ; mi a) D22 Nu 15! properly means 


the like of you shall be oe like of the stranger, i.e. your duty shall be (also) the 
stranger’s duty; ef. Ly 247 





1 On this waw adaequationis, and in general on these proverbial com- 
parisons, see Delitzsch, Das Salomonische Spruchbuch, p. 9 f. Moreover, 
instead of entire clauses, the nouns alone (without predicates) are frequently 
grouped together, e.g. Pr 25”, 2671, 2771 (called by Delitzsch, the ‘ emblematic 
Mashal’). The expressions DY awn} prop. to be counted with some one, p 88°, 
and DY bing to be likened with some one, y 281, 143", also arise from the idea of 

comparison implied in grouping things together. On this use of Dy cf. Jb 9”, 
where with is equivalent to like. 

2 In spite of its form this particle has originally nothing to do with 55, “3 


all, The expression is compounded of > and ney?, like the Aramaic bape b3 
for Dap PP: ef. M, Lambert, REJ. xxx. 47. 
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§ 162. Disjunctive Sentences. 


a The introduction of another possible case, excluding that which 
preceded, is effected by ix or, e.g. Ex 21°, equivalent to the Latin 
vel; but also equivalent to aut with an exclusive antithesis, 2 K peep 
so Is 24° iN=it would then happen that, for which elsewhere *> 18. 

b In the sense of sive—sive we find \S—iN, or DX—DN, or DX}—ON 
(see the examples in the Lexicon), also 1—} Lv 5*, Nug™, Dt 24, 
Is 28%, Jer 32, » 76’, Jb 34”, perhaps also Ex 21° (but not Pr 29°; 
ef. Delitzsch on the passage), and Ds, (see § 143 ¢); ef. also 03—Da 
(in Gn 24! D—D2) both—and; but NP DI—ND DI (in Gn 21 NP Bs) — 
N? QD; Zp. NO es Di—D3) neither—nor. On disjunctive questions, 
see § 150g. 


§ 163, Adversative and Kaceptive Clauses. 


q 1. After negative sentences (especially after prohibitions) the anti- 
thesis (but) is introduced by ON °3, e.g. 1S 8" and they said, Nay, 
but we will have a king over us; 17, &c.; frequently also by 3 alone, 
e.g. Gn 18", 19%, or even simply connected with}, Gn 17°, 73) as 
perfect consecutive ; 421; cf. Ex 5”. 

- Rem. Sometimes the negation is only virtually contained in the preceding 
sentence, e.g. in the form of a rhetorical question (Mi 6°!) or of conditions 


which are to be regarded as not having been fulfilled (Jb 311%); 3D or DN °3 
in such cases becomes equivalent to nay, rather. 


c 2. Ewceptive clauses, depending on another sentence, are introduced 
by °2 DAS except that, and (again after negative sentences, see a above) 
DN °31 unless; especially O8 *2 with the perfect (equivalent to wnless 
previously) after imperfects which contain a declaration, e.g. Gn 32% 
I will not let thee go, except thow hast previously blessed me; Ly 22°, 
Ts 55", 65°, Am3’, Ru 3". Finally, O8 ‘Da unless, Am 3‘ (with perfect 
after a rhetorical question), or simply mp2 Gn 43° with a noun-clause, 
except your brother be with you; Is 10* after a rhetorical question, with 
a verbal-clause. 


1 Very probably this use of ON °5 arises from the original meaning for jf, 
surely if (1D in an affirmative sense); so evidently in Ex 22”2 as a forcible 
resumption of the preceding ON. Thus, e.g. Jurs5’ is simply surely when 


T have been avenged of you, after that I will cease, equivalent to, I will not cease, 
until I have, &e. When the exception follows, an ellipse must be assumed, 
e.g. Ru 38 surely (or for) when he has finished it (then the man will rest). It 
is far less natural to assume such an ellipse with DN 1D but (before entire 


clauses as before single nouns) ; see.a above. 
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Rem. The principal statement, to which DX ‘3D appends an exception, d 
must sometimes be supplied from the context; thus, Gn 4o!4 (I desire 
nothing else) except that thou remember me, equivalent to only do thou remember, &e. 
(cf. § 106 n, note 2; but it is probably better to read JS for %D). Cf. Mi 68, 


where BX ‘3, equivalent to nothing but, is used before an infinitive, and 
Jb 42°, equivalent to only, before a noun. Similarly when ON ‘3D after an 


oath introduces an emphatic assurance, e.g. in 2 K 520 as the Lord liveth (I can 
do nothing else) except I run after him, &e. ; cf. 28 1 57 Kein, Jer 5114, Ru 312 
K%h., and even without the oath, Ju 157; ef. the Rem. on ¢. 


§ 164. Temporal Clauses. 


1. The relations of time existing between two different actions or @ 
events are frequently expressed without the aid of a conjunction simply 
by juxtaposition :— 

(a) Actions or events are represented as wholly or in part simultaneous by 
connecting a noun-clause with another noun-clause or verbal-clause intro- 
duced by } (or 37)), e.g. Gn 76 and Noah was six hundred years old (prop. 
a son of six hundred years), 1X7 Osan) and (i.e. when) the flood was. This is 
especially the case when the predicate of the noun-clause (frequently intro- 
duced by i} stil’) is expressed by an active participle, e.g. Jb 16! my Wy 
“) S2 AN TAWD he was yet speaking, and there came another, &c.; see the 
numerous examples in § 111g and § 116. Instead of a complete noun- 
clause there often occurs a simple casws pendens after “by with a participial 


attribute in the sense of whenever any one..., e.g. 1 S 238 nat nat WINg 2 
42) NDI whenever any man offered sacrifice, then came, &c.; 2 8 273, &c. ; see the 
examples (Gin which the second member is generally introduced by waw 
apodosis) in § 116 w. 

(b) Sequence is expressed by the juxtaposition b. 

(1) of two imperfects consecutive, e.g. Gn 2439 TNA) inpwiad bom) and 
when she had done giving him drink, she said, &e.; 288", 29%, 30%, 32° &e. ; 
ef. § 111 d; 

) of a noun-clause with a passive participle as predicate, and a verbal- 
clause attached by 1, e.g. Gn 38%; cf. § 116v; in Gn 49% an imperative 
follows without}; ~ 

(3) of two perfects (frequently with the secondary idea of rapid succession * 
of the two actions or events in past time), e.g. Gn 195 4) N2 bids roe NYY wown 
the sun was just risen ..., and (=when) Lot came, &c., cf. 18 9°, 2S 2%; 
Gn 4485, Ju 3%, 1514, 2089f—In all these examples the subject follows 
immediately after the connective Waw, and then the (simple) perfect. On 
the other hand, z 

(4) a perfect consecutive follows another perfect consecutive to express 
the contingent succession of future actions, e.g. Gn 444 Dib ADS) one} 








1 This secondary idea is implied here by the mere co-ordination of two 
independent verbal-clauses, just as the idea of simultaneous occurrence 
(according to § 116 u, note 1) is implied in the co-ordination of a noun-clause 
with another clause. In Gn 278° the immediate succession is especially 
emphasized by 7&8 and the infinitive absolute, Jacob was yet scarce gone out... 


then Esau his brother came; in 1 K 9% by JX only; in y 48° by {3D and the 
addition of two more perfects without }. 


x 
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* 
and when thou dost overtake them (as soon as thou shalt have overtaken), thou 
shalt say unto them. Naturally, examples of this kind are very closely related 
to conditional sentences; see, therefore, the examples in § 112 kk and 
§ 159 g- On the connexion of an imperfect consecutive or a perfect with 
detached expressions of time (as equivalent to complete clauses), ef. § 111 }; 
on the imperfect consecutive after 41°) and a statement of time, ef. § 111 g; 


on the perfect conseeutive following a detached statement of time, as in 
Ex 16, ef. § 112 00.—In 1S 29! an imperative with } follows the perfect 
consecutive. . 


C (5) The faet that one action or event has not yet taken place on the 
occurrence of another, is expressed by DJ (an adverb, not a conjunction) 


with the imperfect (according to § 107 ¢). The apodosis, which may 
consist of a subject and perfeet or even of a noun-clause (Gn 241°),/ is then 
connected by } (or 73m)) as in the examples above, under no. 3, e.g. Gn 194 


(ef. Jos 28) 73) 32D) ee WYO WIN) 1330 D0 they had not yet lain down, 
and (=when) the men of the city. . . compassed, &c.; Gn 2425, 


ad 2. Conjunctions used to introduce temporal clauses are °3 (with 
perfect, e.g. Gu 6’, Jur”, 16, 181”; with imperfect, Gn 4”, 12”, 
24", Ex 3”, Lv 21°, Dt 317, Is 17%, 8%) and WS? when (°2 with the 
imperfect also=as often as,  8*; with perfect Jb 1°); less frequently 
DN * (joined with a perfect), e.g. Gn 38°, Nu 21°, Ju 6°, y 41’, 94°, cf. 
also Is 24° =quotiescunque; also in the same sense with an imperfect, 
Nu 36’; with a perfect, equivalent to the futwruwm exactwm, Is 4%. 
Other conjunctions of time are the compounds 123 when, Gn 19"; 
WD when, after that; WUSTY, *2-TY until (also the simple “TY, e.g. 
Gn 38”, Jos 2”, 1S 1” [with the imperfect=only when, as in 2 8 10°]); 
2°, &c.; especially in the formula o> TRV ‘nay until there was 
none left remaining to him (where indeed it would be very natural to 
read YNWD'the infin. constr., as elsewhere after ‘da, § 114s) Nu 21, 
Dt 3°, Jos 8”, 11° (but 1814” while, as long as) ; Ny) WE IY before 
that, Ec 12’? with an imperfect, as in Pr 8 IY with a perfect ; DN“TY, 
DS WWW until the time when; WHS (for which in Ez 40! 
WWANTNS ; Ly 25%, 1 S 5° simply “UNS; Ly 14%, Jer 41°, Jb 427 simply 
TON) after that; 38D (prop. since that time; the dependent clause is 
attached to it in the same way as the attributive clause to the 
demonstrative WS § 138 ¢) since, Gn 39°; p7ba (and simply po 
§ 107 ¢) before; NDP (for W NOW) before, 129°. 

€ Rem.1. With regard to the tenses used with the above conjunctions, the 
rules are practically the same as those given in § 158 d for causal clauses. 


The perfect indicates actions completed in the past or future (in the former 
case corresponding to the Latin pluperfect, § 106 f, and in the latter to the 
Se 
10On the perfect in the protasis, which is critically doubtful, ef, § 107 ¢. 
? On WN as an original demonstrative, cf. § 138 a; hence WW) WRAY 
is properly up to that (moment)—we shall return. ea eer 
° Ct. the frequent use of wenn [prop. if] for wann [= when] in German. 
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Latin fulurum exactum, § 106 0), the imperfect denotes actions occurring 
contingently in the future. On O70, D703, and 1 with the imperfect as 
a tempus historicum, cf. 107 ¢. : ae 

2. Clauses introduced by Ty, ‘yy Mr “YN~TY, sometimes express a limit af 


which is not absolute (terminating the preceding action), but only relative, 
beyond which the action or state described in the principal clause still 
continues; thus, SY with the imperfect, ¥ 110!; ‘D"T) with the perfect, 
Gn 2618, with impf. 491; WANT with the perfect, Gn 284; with the 
imperfect, y 1128.—Like the Arab. #5 , 1 may even introduce a main 
clause ; e.g. Ex 1536 Tay Ty prop. no doubt = thus it came to this—they passed 


through, i.e. so they passed through. 

3. The infinitive construct governed by a preposition (§ 114d, e) is very rg 
frequently used as the equivalent of a temporal clause ; the infinitive with al 
may usually be rendered by when, as, or whilst; the infinitive with 3 by 


when, as soon as (in Pr 10% followed by a noun-clause introduced by waw 
apodosis), or, when referring to the future, by if; the infinitive after }1) by 


since. According to § 111 g such statements of time are generally preceded by 
477) and the apodosis follows in the imperfect consecutive; hence in 1 S 17°5 


(cf. Driver on the passage) Nix 1D) with a simple perfect following, is unusual. 


On the continuation of these infinitival constructions by means of the perfect 
consecutive, cf. § 112 v, and in general, § 114 7.—With the participle, 3 


appears to be used as the equivalent of a conjunction in wD as he drew back, 
Gn 38% (unless we should read DWND [or WT 3, ef. Gn 19°]), and in 
NMABD when it budded, 40°, 


§ 165. Final Clauses." 


1. Like most of the dependent clauses hitherto treated, the final @ 
clause may also be joined by a simple waw copulative to the main 
clause, unless the final clause is directly subordinated to the 
governing verb. 

Examples of the connexion: (a) of a final imperfect (or jussive?) with 
a perfect by means of }, La 11°, see § 107 ¢; with an interrogative sentence, 
28 9}, Jb 38%; with an optative, Y 519; with an imperative, 1 K 117; 
(8) of a cohortative with an imperative by }, Gn 2971, 1S 1516, or a jussive, 
Neh 2° (§ 108 d); (y) of a jussive with an ‘imperative by 1, Ex 9', 2S 16", 
1 K 570, w 5914, 8617; with a jussive, Jb 2119, or cohortative, § 109 f, g (ef. also 
2 S 24"! the infinitive with 4 Jon 14 1) with the 1st plur. imperf., and 
2 Ch 29° ‘23>-Dy, which are equivalent to cohortatives) ; (5) of an imperative 
with a jussive, cohortative, or interrogative sentence by }, § 1107; (€) of a 


perfect consecutive after another perfect consecutive, Lv 14°* ; after an imper- 
fect, § 112 mand p; similarly after a jussive, § 112 q; after an imperative, 


§ 112 r.—On negative final clauses joined by N?\ to the imperfect (so Ex 28%, 


30%; and 2813” after NImON with a jussive in the main clause) see the 


Rem. on § 1o9g. In Ex 28%, 3973 the negative final clause is simply con- 
nected by N).—On the use of an historical statement after verbs of command- 





1 Of, H. G. T. Mitchell, Final Constructions of Biblical Hebrew, Leipzig, 1879. 
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ing, where we should expect‘ final clause (e.g. Neh 13° then I commanded, and 
ihey cleansed, equivalent to that they should cleanse, and they cleansed ; in Jb 9! 


a negative final clause is connected in this way by NM ), ef. § 120f. 


For examples of the direct subordMfation of the final imperfect (without ») 
see § 120¢. 


b 2. Final conjunctions are WS Bd to the end that; also simply 
yd Gn 12%, 24%, Ex 45, p 51°, &c.; WS VAYA prop. for the purpose 
that, Gn 27", and simply VW3Ya Gn 27%, Ex 9", 20”; also the simple 
“WN1 Dt 41°, 63, 32°, Jos 3’, Neh 8“"; negatively, Np) WW Gn ri’, 
24%, 1K 22%; or Y Ec 3"; also negatively, NbY nary for the 
matter (purpose) that... not, Ec 7"; smdap with imperfect, Ex 20”, 
2814" that... not—Quite exceptional is the use of “j) (if the text 
be right) in Dt 33" POP}, with the imperfect, equivalent to that... 
not [in prose, O%P1) ]. 


c Rem. All the conjunctions here mentioned are naturally always used with 
the imperfect, see § 107 g (on the apparent exception in Jos 474, see § 74g).— 


On the negative conjunctions 28 and ]B that not, lest, see § 152 fandw. On 
the infinitive with be (also wad Gn 18}, 3722, &.) as the equivalent of a final 


clause (Gn 115, 288, &e.), see § 114 f,h, p. On the continuation of such 
infinitival constructions by means of the finite verb, see § 114 r. On the 


negation of the final infinitive by nba, § 114s. On the preposition }1) with 


a substantive or infinitive as the equivalent of a negative final clause (Gn 31°, 
18 15%, &.), see § 119 x and y. 


$166. Consecutive Clauses. 


a@ 1. Consecutive clauses are added by means of simple waw copulative 
with the jussive,* especially after negative and interrogative sentences, 
e.g. Nu 23” OI DING 3" bys wos ND God is not a man, that he 
should lie, and (i. e. neither) the son of man, that he should repent ; Is 53? 
TMD ; Ho 14” DY") fia2 nby Ia") D2 1D who is wise, that he may 
understand these things? prudent, that he may know them? Jb 5” 
NDI = 50 that... mot; in Pr 30° 1 is separated from the predicate by 
the object. In Gn 16" a negative consecutive clause comes after 
a cohortative, and in Ex1o* after a perfect consecutive—On the 
other hand, in Jb 9” the jussive in the sense of a consecutive clause 
is attached without Waw to the preceding negative sentence (in 





In Ez 3677 a final clause is introduced by WS NN, thus at the same time 
taking the form of an objeet-clause, ee 


2 On ? 48 a supposed conjunction (equivalent to the Arabic i) 1 K 619, see 
§ 66 i. 

8 That such examples as a4") are to be regarded as jussive is probable 
from the analogy of Ho 141 and Jb 9%. 
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verse 32 a second jussive follows, likewise without Waw, for he ¢s not 
aman, as I am, that I should answer him, that we should come together 
in judgement). On the imperfect c@&secutive as expressing a logical 
consequence, see § 1117; on the perfect consecutive as a consecutive 
clause after a participle, see § 112 n. 
2. Conjunctions introducing consecutive clauses are again (see 0 

§ 157 .¢, note 3) °? and WX=so that; especially again after interro- 
gative sentences, according to § 107u; cf. Nu16", ‘2 with the 
imperfect, that ye murmur ; but in Gn 20" with the perfect, in reference 
to an action already completed. On W8 with the imperfect (or jussive) 
equivalent to so that, cf. further Gn13', 22%; with perfect and 
imperfect, 1 K 3°", with the demonstrative force clearly discernible, 
depending on 35 On xb W=ut non, cf. Dt 28%, 1 K 3°, 2 K 9%. 


On }!2 with a substantive or infinitive as the equivalent of a consecutive 


clause, see § II9 y. 


$167. Aposiopesis, Anacoluthon, Involved Series of Sentences. 


1, Aposiopesis is the concealment or suppression of entire sentences @ 
or clauses, which are of themselves necessary to complete the sense,' 
and therefore must be supplied from the context. This is especially 
frequent after conditional clauses; besides the examples already given 
in § 159 dd, cf. also Ex 32” (the LXX and Samaritan supply Nw); 
Nu 5°, Jug” (in verse 19, after a long parenthesis, an imperative 
follows as the apodosis to this conditional clause); 1S 12"", 2S 58 
(where indeed the text is probably very corrupt; cf. the addition in 
1 Chir‘); 28 23”, p27",1Ch4™® For other examples of various 
kinds, see § 117 7, and especially § 147; in Aramaic, Dn 3%—On 
Gn 3”, cf. § 152 w at the end. 

2. Anacoluthon is the change from a construction which has been 0 
already begun to one of a different kind. It is found especially after 
long parentheses, because the speaker has either lost sight of the 
beginning of his sentence, or for the sake of clearness purposely makes 
a new beginning; thus Gn 20%, 31% and Ez 34” (cf. § 149 at the 
end); Nu 147%, 32°", Dt17?™, 241™, 297*, Ju ro” (where,after 
a series of intermediate sentences, the predicate J saved you is sup- 


1 But those cases are not to be regarded as examples of aposiopesis, in 
which the answer, being closely connected with the question, is given simply 


in the infinitive with J; cf. § 147 a, note 1. 
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pressed ; but the text can hardly be correct); perhaps also Is 66° (cf., 
however, Delitzsch on the passage, which is certainly corrupt).' On 
Gn 23" ea with the imperative see § 110 

c 8. We may mention as instructive examples of involved series of 
sentences Gn 24" and ”™, and Gn 28°* 





1 On the other hand, from the Semitic point of view the various kinds of 
compound sentences are not to be regarded as instances of anacoluthon, e.g. 
Gn 171417, nor even Gn 31° (cf, § 143). 


THE PARADIGMS. 


In the paradigms of the verbs, those forms which are to be 
especially noticed by the beginner are marked throughout by an 
asterisk as model forms. Thus e.g. in the strong verb the 3rd sing. 
fem. moyp is the model for wp, which likewise has only a vocalic 
afformative, and mpbp is the model for AdYP, ‘mop and 3b, which 
in the same way have a toneless afformative beginning with a conso- 
nant. On the other hand, the forms pRDOP and INPOP, where the 
affix beginning with a consonant has the tone, stand by themselves.— 
In the table of the pronouns the asterisk has a different meaning; 
see the footnote there——The bracketed forms (from Paradigm G 
onwards) are merely analogous formations not occurring in the 
Old Testament. 

The newly added paradigm (Q) consists of forms actually found, 
belonging to various verbs. 
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.) 


Nominative of the Pronoun, 
or Pronomen separatum. 


Sing. 1. comm. ‘P38, in pause D8 ; 
‘IN, in pause ‘8 J, 


m. TAS (AS), in pause 


2, nAN thou. 
f. BS (RS) 
m, SW he, 

3. 
fi 817 she. 


Plur. 1. comm. WN (3373), in 
pause WMN (303) we. 


m. DAS 
Z ou 
“f IRS, noe ly 
m. DO), 97 
3: they. 


fm 


z 


Paradigms 


A, The Personal 


Accusative of the Pronoun, 
—————— ee 
A. 


Simple form. 


Le ay arti PV x 


15 To, in pause JL, 
= 


thee. 


7,95 WL (7), 15 WL hem. 


1; A; 3+ her (eam). 


> 


9; 955 DS ws, 








o>; D3 
: | you 


[12 ; J 


(Bi), Q; D_, ob, Ras a; 
(D=), 95* them (eos). 
[13], 15 LL); [1 ]ehem (eas). 


The Personal Pronoun 


Pronoun. 


or Sufizum Verbi. 


tS ps eee are ee 
B. 


With Vin energicum. 


IL, (2) 

not found. 
Gms), BL; (b) 
ms 


3? (see § 58 h) 


these forms are 


not found, 
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Genitive of the Pronoun, or Sufiwwm Nominis 
(Pron. possessivum), 


A, 
Attached to a sing. 


noun. 


‘_ my (prop. gen. 


mer). 
7, J--) m thy 
pause J— } (prop. 


Sa 2 Si ae i (A) his 
(etus and swus). 


mm: pee: mM her. 


sting 9) Te roe.) 


3; Vt; YM) our. 


D2; 03— 

; sour. 
23 RS 
Dn; b=, 

Wws* | their. 
I, 1, I 





De. 


Attached to a noun 
plur. or dual. 


= my: 
TS 

thy. 
= 


RS ed pe *) his. 


+ 


nities ° 
i) her. 


12° our. 
D>) 
: your. 
I 
pit she 
their. 
i 





1 Forms with an asterisk are exclusively poetic, those in parentheses () are 
rare, those in brackets [ ] do not occur (cf. § 58 a, note). 


Paradigms 
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® 
B. Strong 
Qal. Niphal. Pvel. 
—_mn — 
Perf. Sing. 9.m. ~ 50p* > Waa* vi fep* | Soibpas ayes 
3. f MORE TIRR* MaBP* wpe DUPE 
a.m. mobp* mae mp mwpI* —-ABP* 
2. f. OBR FID AIR BPHPD PP 
rc, PBR MTD «Bp «= AEP? «= HPP 
Plur.3. c. OP = 13D UBP sup3 sbup 
2.m. DASwP* DATAP* oMwP* DAP? —_BAPP 
“a. ff PRPBP PETRP aR DBD TAPP 
rc, oBR = WTD bp =P? sap 
Inf. bap, a3y* popie PEp* 
Inf, absol. binp« Sopa, dban* dp, disp 
Imp. Sing. 2.m. bap 725* Span Sipe 
2. f *bypx “ap* oT sSisp# 
Plur. 2.m. BP 2723 Sopa WP 
2. f.  mpBp* nyiip+ —mbbpn* —madBp* 
Tmpf. Sing. 3.m. — otopy* tase ype Spe tape 
3 f OPA TDA bypn pn 
2.m, OPA  IBIA bypn boon 
2. f. ‘DOPR* “EDA* opm* — sdepr* 
Ds 23 Sent ols 
rc. OPS TBD Opps Dp 
Plur. 3. m. abyps ywa3) sbypy sbrap» 
3. f. mpepnt nyyaan* mabban* — mydapns 
2. m. PA 722A bupn bupn 
2. f. MaobpA AYN mbmpn —— nabigpn 
rc, 7p) 9B bP? pr 
Shortened Impf. (Jussive). 
Part. act. sept 93a tap pye bua 
pass. baap* , 


Strong Verb RIT 


Verb. 


a ee ie ee 
Puial. Hiphiil. Hoph‘al. Hithpa‘él. 




















ope ompne opr Sypnn 
ee nprepr* npppy* nbwpnn 
npoes ppapr* ppepn* ppBen* 
AP mowpn neDpy nepnn 
*mMPOP ‘ADOPT ‘mbar *mpapna 
Pw? bP DEP sup 
DAD9? DADwPA DROP. DAD SPAT 
mop npopN moOpT m>spny 
32D? §PoPN 3A spaPNT 
wanting. yp wanting. bypna 
bip* bapn* Depn* bepni* 
appa Seonne 

wanting. »*epO* wanting. ”? pen" 
spn swpnn 

nabapn* nadeonne 

mapy* DDpt* bupr brepmy* 
bypn bpm bupn bepnn 
bapa bon bypn bypnn 
bop bop bop bepnys 
abun abriopy PUP swpn 

mbapne mbapn* nbapne mbipnn* 
buon bySpn sYPA wYPNA 
nabapn mdapn nabdpn nydipenn 
“bap bp3 beps bens 

beppp* Depni* 


bepnt 2bp9* 
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* 


Suffines 1 Sing. 2 Sing. m. 


C. Strong Verb 


2 Sing. f. 


3 Sing. m. 




















bop , é DBP 
ips 7 p 3 ta) . 
Perf. Qal 3.m. et 1207 9.20 bep 
\ Ks nip (eee 
’ snoop nd ee 
3: x6 pap DP 7 <7 Ng 2 T iE a 
ct ‘DUP 
sAbyp nes = aoe 
2.™. IH D/? indwp 
2 ff ERED = — AVP 
padep = -pndup cae: 
snes = PAI PAPOP eo 
I. ¢ pak pak amAdyp 
: POU? b 
sdiap ay poop —-amdup 
Plur. 3. : Spe pee Peo Mop 
Boh, sMADOP = = aMAYP 
ae = papep = DP wMRDNP 
Op 7an2 4 3 
= ips 1,20P Lp 
Inf. Qal {ibe fi 7.20R ra 
Imp. Qal 2. 250? = = ler) 
(from an Imperf. in a *InDw, pO) 
bp) woepy yDwPY «apy 
my. o™. aii Bars, Aa rae 
Wf Gal 3m Tsabiaby ——guiaby abs arabs 
° Me. < < < 
ee shop py sabinps 
with Vin energ. oe SP ERES rk. 
Plur. 3. m. ‘OUP pup pup mip 
3 : niet smabaey 
Perf. Pid 3. m. r~abwp TWP EP ibwp 


Strong Verb with Suffixes 513 


with Suffixes. 





3 Sing. f. 1 Plur. 2 Plur.m. 2 Plur.f. 3 Plur.m. 3 Plur.f. 

















4 . poe 
m2OP 5p wanting. wanting. ney POP 
BIER viab 2ee 
nndwp sandeep Ee a ondap wanting. 
mnbop —saibep * xe pnp —wanting. 
map  wadyp ae = pnpyp wanting. 
MED so panbyp wanting, OMY PAY? 
monp 5p wanting, wanting. mee =. pouP 
- wanting. AYP “= _ wanting. wanting. 
midyp au podyp wanting, . OB9YP wanting. 
, p2an3 | 7 
mpyp wbnp Tt wanting. pop wp 
: shat p2>up O = = 
nbyp 2 
een} MRR IR cr RS 
mODP 3 't _ 
mSpp ‘ 
reek s5yp : b 
mpiady eect padup wanting. _ O20) — wanting. 
Tie Tes 330/259 aH : os 
mpepY 
men) EY oe a a 
mbpy —annstp parte? wanting. paoup’ wanting. 
mpyp 1290p wanting. wanting. Dowp ; 1peR 


COWLEY po 
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D. Verbs primae gutturalis 





Qa.  Niphal, Hiph'il.  Hoplal. 


Perf. Sing. 3. Toy soy*  “WDyn* opin 


m 
3- A Ty mipya* anya < AyeyA* 
2. m. ny nib, myn TEND 
2. 9 DY nyo, omy ATR 
I. ¢ mIBY i) a 
Plur. 3. ¢. mi) Toy, YA yA 
2. m. pay pATOy DAT | aATEYT 
2. f. my my. TERA TENT 





Tne, sby* spyn*  aoya* 
Inf. absol. Woy = FDNT, Tieya*  TpyA* THYA* 
SS a 


? a 
Imp. Sing. ‘Tioy* Prins TYE YA 





Mm 
ue Te | ay en en wanting 
Plur.m oY PIN MYT = 
fo Mp Mp APT APTA 
Imp. Sing. 3. m SHOU 3 PUI sage to Sua ev Woyr* 
3 f ‘WeA PIN Teyn Tey THN 
2m YA PIN YA” WNBA “yn 
2. f. “IUR* PIN yn PRU RUA 
rc, “TYN* PIN RYN TOYS TOPS 
Plur. 30m, SVX PID TTY NB TTY 
3. f TATA MapINN. Ney AyeVA | naTeyn 
2m. OUR PIR NR NPA TON 
2. f. myn min onpmyn onyya ney 
i, Gn OR PR See ee T2y2 
Shortened Impf. (Jussive), sy. 
Part. act, miA)') Woya* — “TWpyIo* 
pass. . Mi vuck. | en) A) 


Perf. Sing. 3.m, ON 


3. 


Verbs mediae gutiuralis 


E. Verbs mediae gutturalis, 


Qal. 


Niphial. 


pny) 


f. mons’ mena 


2m, RDA’ 


2. 


I. 


f.  neny 
ce. “RDAY 


mDAY) 
nonwy 
‘ADAY 


Perea. 
73" 
n372 
mzqa 
mata 
‘22a 


Pu‘al. 


7* 
[acid 
ee 
nw 
‘27a 


S15 


Hithpae. 


yanT* 
naw 
ms1any 


‘ADIann 


“TCT: 


Plur.3. c. ONG NM BB ATBAT 

2m, DREN BoM BIB BAR AP NT 

2. f OW pene [pA] mR TNT 

re MDA ossphy = DIBA UPN 

Inf. phy oonwn mann 
Inf. absol. pin’ pinw) qt 


wanting. 





Imp. Sing. m = DNW* pnw 773% many 
fone. spnyn* *na* : 273N7] 

ae pee "17 wanting. pas ates 

Plur. m %Onw sony 3373 poqana 


f mony omwahyy —naph3* mayan 





Impf.Sing.3.m, — B0* OTB a2. A = 2a 
3. f DEA: NEA qn | 6A | OFEDA 
2m Onn onm ap FAN Fann 
2. f. ‘ohpne venene onan Pen] [PBT] 
r. , BOM: Doe FN TS BDS 

Plur. 3.m. WOM —SONW = ee 
3. f moby mph oman MAA AyPAANA 
a.m, OHP EAN wa TRAE 
2. f. meavn mbhen nian mph zanA 
a ee aL pnwa 7223 7233 77203 





Impf. with Suff. now 





Part, act, yn pnw 30* qyWano* 


pass. piny aD 
Liz 
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F. Verbs 


Qal. Niphial. Prél. 


Perf. Sing. 3. m. ndw. nwa nby* 
a fe mY nn mney 
- Me nnow mnov) BNDY 


2 
ach nny nnbeig* nndys* 
Ee Gs mindy alaplep) sandy 


Plur. 3. ¢. anpy ane) amy 
DANDY pane pany 
andy nowy pany 
andy sn Dw) sndy 
Inf. nou ndwin* nbyix 
Inf. absol. midvi nibyy nbvi 
Imp. Sing. m. nbyi« ndyin* ndyi* 
ay f ny meen ny 

Plur. m. now snow ~anbys 

ef mane nanown nye 


8 Sees 
2 


= 
go Sf 


Impf. Sing. 3..m 
ad 


3 
2.™M. 
2 


now ndyi ndvirx 
novin ndyin ndvinx 
ndvin novin nbvin 
nov (nbn new 
ndvig noes ndvie 


I. ¢ 
andy snbye andr 
C. 


Plur. 


3 

3. 

2 snowiA snown nbvin 

: mndyin mynden mnbvn 
ndvis ndw ndviy 

Shortened Impf. (Jussive). 

Impf. with Suff. ‘FDU 


13 
« Mm fae 
fi mandvin« nanoyn* ayn 
Mm, 
f 


I. 


‘Part. act. mpi nw 


nevi 
TT a a movie 


























Verbs tertiae gutturalis 517 
tertiae guttwralis. 
Puial. Hiphiit. Hoph‘al. Hithparel: 
nb movin ndvin nbrvin* 
nnbys nn dyin anown anpavin 
nde mnbyin nndvin nnbawia 
nnbeie nnbyins nnbyin« anbhyin* 
spnbey sande ‘mndyin canbiwin 
andy IMdvin anpyia anbawin 
pandui oandyin pAndvin onnbrvia 
“gpnby jandwin jAndwa indawin 
sandy) anwA anowA anbhein 
movine npnwin* 
nowin* _ nbn 

n>vin nbnvin« 

mdvin onbnein 

wanting. ambyia wanting. snbmvin 
9 DUT aynbnyin 

ries — nb — 
rbvin movin mown nbnvin 
nzn movin ndvin nbnyin 
snbvin movin noen nPRvA 
rbei mow novi nba 
snbeh ames apes anpAws 
nanbein nana nanen nynenwn« 
rbzn amSvin anpwn ampRWwA 
ninbuin nanown ngnown ngnsawn 
nbei movi ndvi nbnvi3 

ea mn oe ee a 2 nm stmenener ee 
nowr 

movins npavins 


n>vin 


nein 
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G. Verbs mediae geminatae 
Ss ee eS ee 














: Qal. Niphial. 
Perf. Sing. 3.m. pn, 3aD* Dip], 3D]* 
Bt m9, N33 mab3* 
2. ™. niap* : niap3* 

2. ff niab niab3 

Ue: nia iaD3 

Plur.. 3. ¢. 3A, 42D 43D) 

2. Me _ pniap pniap3 

2. ff map iniaD3 

ine: 43D ; wi3D) 

Inf. ab* | api}* 
Inf. absol. iad rien, pan 
Imp. Sing. m. ap* 307 
i sabe ae “2b 

Plur. m. 32D 33D7 

f. [Po] [A357] 
Impf. Sing. 3. m™. BoM (OP § 67 p) aby . ap 
ae abn aan apn 

2. m. |=) apm IDA 
gat abn / 93pn ‘36n* 

I. & ADS aby IBN 

Plur: 3. m. 1D? Eel ob say 

3. fe yon [n225n] ray Sen] 

2. an. pele s3DA 325n 

2. f.  [APRDA] [Fp3ER] [79°357] 

I. 6. 2D3 353 3p) 





Impf. with Waw consec. 10*¥* (pause 25") 








Impf. with Suff. aD" 
Da per t 
Part. act. pabal a} 3D} 


| pass. 33D* ( fem. 77303) 


_ Verbs mediae geminatae or double y 519 


or double y. 


























Hiphiil. Hoppa.  .,. Lo. Poal. 
aba, Apn* ; apin* pag a (0 iene: a3}D* 
mon noi naaip m3] 
mapy* abs] mato nazi 
niapn niapin HDD mI2D 
mapT pniaoy7 *n33id snadip 
AN, 357 33530 azo  aaaip 
pnt pniapy7] op 32ip ppasip 
nian many) aap ppaip 
wWIADT [aidoyn "2310 fa223ip 
apn* 33iD | 
3Dn nwa an1D [221d] 
apn* aajp 
cae wanting. ae wanting. 
32Dn 133iD 
[72307] [na3RI 
ajay) sels ap’, 3p%* snip} 325d] 
apm apn] 23}Dn anion 
l=) a) apn anion 22iDA 
[327] vn ‘2310y] ‘33ibn 
IDS [aDaN [225Ds IDS 
12D), 13D? waby q3ip? - 31D) 
nyaon myaom)* ——[my3atng] naasion 
32Dn 3aDIA ’IibA 43}DA 
npaon npaowy ny2ion] nyzaion 
3D3 [2D1) [aaio3 fasip3 
ap" 
"22Dy* (D230?) ‘yaa? 
aD1D* anipr 


D1 piaht=)-) 
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Paradigms 


H. Verbs 1’. 





Qal. 


Niphial. 


ET; phil. Hophial. 





Perf. Sing. 3. m. 
Bhs 


2. Mm. 
2. fe 
Is ¢ 


Plur. 3. e. 


2. Mm. 
bene 
Kote 


Inf. 
Inf. absol. 


(oa) Oy 


regular. 


mye Db 


way 
nye 
ne 

ny 
wa 
pA 
pea 
wd 


ean 


win Wass, §3 


ene ea 
nvin BN 
‘vin AWN 
win wn 
mean IAW 
AT Dyn 


wrain* win* 
wine win 





Imp. Sing. m. 
"fs 
Plur. m. 
f 
Impf. Sing: 3. m. 


3. 
2. 


Sf. 
f. 
€. 
Plur. 3: m. 
fi: 
8 


vie Ob) 


ee ee) 
wh 35) 
mah mgpby 


wine Gye 


vin Dan 
vIn ban 
vin (‘DER 
aN ban 
ae Coins 
mvp ngbiin 
wan ben 
[Mvin  n7D8R] 
wy py) 


wad, 
wT 
Wa) 


nwa 


[29] 


regular. 


vin* 
whin 
wri 
mwa 


wanting. 


wre wy* 
ven win 
Win wn 
a A 
wh sway 
movin. nin 
Win wan 
[avin] [navin] 
wn wa3 





Shortened Impf. (Jussive). 


Vas 





Part. act. 


pass, 


wa 
way 
tv 


war* 


wri 
wip 


. Weak Verbs, x” 521 
I. Weak Verbs, 8”5. 
Qal. Niphial. Hiphtl. Hophal. 
Perf, bay bony* Sowa boxa* 
Like Verbs primae. gutturalis. 
Inf. bow, doar boyt outbox 
Inf. absol. bins DONT wanting. wanting. 
Imp. Sing. m. DON* 2287 Daun 
f: DIN &e. &c. wanting. 
Plur. m. ‘PDN 
f [73°58] 
Impf. Sing. 3. m. bone (in pause Das * DrDN)* DON 
ange don Pan) &e. &e. &e. 
2. m. D2Nn 
2. f. ENA 
I. ¢. bok 
Plur. 3.m. 938 
3. fe TRPSNA 
2. mM. {SNA 
2. ft [MpSNR] 
i eter bons 
Impf. with ao “ION 
consec. boxy 
Part. act. bak DDN? Persie) 
pass. boy 22ND 
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e 
K. Weak Verbs, 
Qal. Niphéal. 
Perf. Sing. 3..m. au awia* 
3 f nave 
2m. nwa 
2. f nea 
\ ‘ sce 
ee regular. mu 
Plur. 3. ¢. el -ab) 
2. ™. onqwi 
Baral: nawiz 
Ts ¢. Daw 
Inf. , nay, ny}, 7b wt 
Inf. absol. : se wanting. 
Imp. Sing. m. ya, aw* awan* 
x aw van 
Plur. m. my _ wan 
f nay [722235] 
: oe . 
Imp. Sing. 3. m. aun" ada Na ayny* 
3. f awn wn aan 
2. m. awn vIn - Svan 
2. °F. 29n Seen. ‘avn 
eae awh IN IvAN* 
Plur. 3. m. ww wi" awa 
3 f MRA [my] [T2327] 
2. 1m. myn wR swan 
cme «< : BS ue 
2 f (reba) [npn] [7p2ben] 
here. 33 wY3 away 
Shortened Impf. (Jussive). 
Impf. with Waw consec. aw* 
Part. act. ww winx 


: syn 
pass. a 


¥ 


wp (for 2). 


Verbs properly v 








523, 


L. Verbs properly wD, 





Hiphitl. Hopihial. Qal. Hiph‘tl. 

awin* awin* 30? ao n* 
nawin naan nowy 
nein navn m8 
avin HAAN nae 
vangin Bava regular. 720 
Dyin sawn ; wos 
prawn BRAN opae 
2 maw Bee 
wavin wIwaAN 9257 

ayin* awan* ab? Oba 

avin ain. ap n* 

awin* ann* 
8 wanting. POT 
yin WoT 
[m33eAn] [F236] 

aw aw ay* aoe 
yin van pal a} >on 
avin avin Ion >on 
Din ‘2van ‘apn on 
avin aeAN 30'S ON 
ala aw 32D” OY 
[FaeAF] nae nyo" [7230°F] 
Devin aA 320°A woA 
[n22247] [Far] [7338] m3577] 
hip) was 39") fara 
ay aiehe 
=wAty 20) 20%) 
ayine aps 20D 

ayrn* aD 





Paradigms 
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M. Weak 
Qal. Niph‘al. Hiphiil. 
Perf. Sing. 3.m. op* no* Dip3* py pn* 
a ee movene 
2.m. ‘Ine AnD* Dp] nip 
2. f. BBP [FO] [nieap ninrph 
rc © ‘AP oni ‘ids ‘io pA 
Plur. 3. ¢ wp nd wip) PT 
2m, OPP DA} oni — BND 
2. f. [HPP] ee Apa] Dap] 
I. oc 3198 snd (s21%9p3 wD pn 
Inf. Dip* Dipn* opn* 
Inf. absol. nip* nip2, Dipa* ppn* 
Imp. Sing. m. Dip* pipa* ~ppn* 
3 "Ape [roiba] ria 
Plur, m. wp wisn wpa 
f ngppe | (R287) 
Impf. Sing. 3. m. siay, DIpy* nip* mp* 
3. f. Dxpr pipn pn 
2. mM. DPA DipA DPA 
2. f pn pian] ‘pA 
I. ¢. DAN pipe DPN 
| Plur, 3. m. wp! 10359 wp" 
3. fi Taz, nappy nD, MBPA* 
2. m. wIpA sian Nn 
2. f myn ae 
iT. ¢: Dap) nips npa 
Shortened Impf. DpY* pp* 
Impf. with Waw consec. op) (pause pp**) oph* 
Impf. with Suff. ‘Bw *DD* 
Part. act. np* Dipa* D'pn* 
pass. Dip* 


Verbs, VY. 














Weak Verbs, vy 


Qal. 


ja* 

nya 

m3* 
[723] 


< 


32 
DAA3| 
[i923 
393 
Pa" 
is 
pa * 
3 
33 


on 
bun 
beam 
IA 
28 
ran 
ngoin 
mn 
ngpin 
bony 
by» 


on) 


55 
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N. Weak Verbs, ’y. 


Niph‘al. 


ia3* 
m3] 
ni3ia3 
[nin33 
yabbib) 


See 
Verbs VY. 











Hoph‘al. Pélél. Pélal. 
opn* nnip* Ddip* 
npr] Pee aes'| 
nen meeip EP 
mop [ppp] [ppaA) 
[mon ‘mobip  — ‘HBip 
apy MNP Hip 
mee] BAD] BRE] 
ey DIOP IAP 
ppan [Bip [adip 
Dpan* Dip 
Dip 
PPE] wanting. 
wnHIp 
[mpRIP] 
npy* pips pip 
DPN opipn ppipn] 
DP] Oonipn Dpipn 
oe ee licen Pet 
[DPS DpiPSY [DIDIpss 
wor wip? w12ip 
a 
mn sonspA EAP] 
[pen myDEIpnypBAPA 
DprA [DP] [Dip 
DRIP 
pp ppipn 


ayy, D2? 
iy, py 


1133 
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% 0. Weak 











Qal. Niph'al. Pre. 

RS a a ee 

er om" 

Perf. Sing. 3. m. xyin* xd NyIo2* NID, NBT 
3 ff ARYD mason myypy [NY] 
2am DNYDS nw ning nN 
2. f  mNyp nxdo ney) [Tyr] 
ro. ‘DNS mes NSD ‘ni 

Plur. 3. SYD WP NY? NBD 
2.7m.  DOXYd onxb = DNYID} pms 
2. f [ieee] PND] NEY] [TDD] 
1. ¢ Used ado [asin NSD 

Inf. yp NYT NSD 

Inf. absol. nist N¥102 Ny 

ree aE eae NSARM RESON EE 

Imp. Sing. m. NyID* NDT NYD 
Zt Ny NIT] [sy] 

Plur. m. IwyD INST IND 
f. npeyo* [regen [NINE] 

Impf. Sing. 3. m. xy Nypye NBD 
3. f NYA ayn syn 
2. m. NSN Ryn Syn 
2. f. Oe a [Sven] 
I. 6 NSN RYE NBN 

Plur. 3. m. INYO aNyID. aN¥IY 
pe? ngxyon* nyagen* nN 
2. m. INYOR wyDA NSD] 
af naNyin mxyon | nyNgon 
1. 6 Ny? ee) N30) 

Shortened Impf. (Jussive). 

Impf, with Suff. "SND, TNS yD 

Part, act. nyo xy) xyDD 


pass. Nis 
| T 
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Verbs, ye, 





Pu‘al. Hiph'il. Hopk‘al. Hithpa'dl. 





ot ee [sy20] Nyon] 
misyg meso meyon meen 
nN Deion neyoq]* peiony 
nNxD nxxion AXyNT PnSsonn 
psp *NNIOT ‘NIT onxs2ny 
NYD awhoy NDT ION 
DONyD = BNNY DNs] DANO] 
NN INIT] DNS inNsOn 
pans faxdon pass paxsons 











: é N87 5 NNN 
- wanting. pete wanting. et 
NYO wanting. 
Ryo syn] 
2 5 5X ; r SASS ' 
wanting. y #20 wanting, NS—DNT 
WFD sNYONT 
[A aNyO7] [apsionn 
Ny) Ny? RYO] ce ARON 
xyDn] a) eypn NDA 
oNyDn wypA NYDA Nyon 
*NEIDA WHA ‘NYA Syn] 
NYDN NON Ryoy | [N¥DNY 
INYID Brion wy wwyDN 
npn min ngRypR* —_ [AyNFoNA] 
ANY WOFA aNypp NYDN 
nyNyEy manyon naNyon naXEON] 
"(8803 Ny nyn2 [syon 

Ny? 

Ns 





NyDD / RBDDD 
NxDD NSD 
TMs rs» 
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: -P. Weak 
Qal. Nipk‘al. - Pral. 
ee ee ee ae 
Perf, Sing. 3. m. mda* mba3* npy* 
3 ff TNR non nna 
2. m. mo aN mPa 
Af rave nn m3 
inc | ORR m2 wea, 0°33 
Plur 3. ¢. a* 9533 a3 
2m. BN? 1 
Pn ee | (mre [inP2 | 
“a 39°5) 339} 3353 
Inf. nibs TIF nids* 
Inf, absol. nds mam, 71922 nba, nba 
Tp, Siti. na mpan ba, mby* 
ie Da Da by 
Plur. m. 3 san ; 353 
he nye [n"27] [333] 
Impf. Sing. 3. m. nba nay nibs 
3 ff AIA nigan ban 
2m. = Ae nan nban 
2 ff  *duy* - pon] ‘an* 
re TBM 8, nay nba 
Plur. 3.m. eh 93s aby 
3 f mane nan oasis 
a.m, =A ban aban 
of. myn nySan nyiin 
no Sep [7] nbs 
Shortened Impf. by Day Dave 
Lmpf. with Suff. 22, W22 ‘ea, TP 
Part. act. mpi non* nbyo* 


pass. = spat 
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Pudl. Hiph'tt. Hoph‘al. Hithpa‘él. 
nba nba mpi nbinn* 
andy nano nnbane ranbang] 
mo ms, mh mbpne mann 
[a] ML, man cma pmbeng] 
mda nee mda mp mena 
1a 0 sbon sana 
pope] BN, OND pb] poem 
ida [oa] mo rd3N] 
[es a pn [vn 
nidy* mio3a nipann* 
onban npn | 
noi ann [72307] 
wanting. va wanting. van 
po wINT 
[ny] [nnn] 
na nee non} ap 
aban ndan ndon [npn] 
nbn roan aban nbann 
bon] bone sons sbanne 
[Aus nba rage nbany 
3) aby by aban 
ngsany* ngs nySine fax tinn] 
aban sn ‘son aly 
nn non nn [ay nn] 
[np 7233 [722 pan 
bai pant 
obs, 72 
— nano” 
nbype nip 
COWLEY Mm 
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‘Paradigms 


® 


Q. Verbs ny 








Perf, Qal. 


Plur, 


Imper. 


3. ™. 


I. ¢. 


1, Sing. 2, Sing. m. 


2. Sing. f- 





‘303 TPR IND 

P.WY PL BWW 
‘ney 
IN} 


Poy 
Pi. YD) 
PANT 


me PR 
Pa PIMP 


yay 


Pies 


/ 





High P8719 





Plur. 2. m. Pi; ‘NDD 
Tmpf. 3. m. Sgt eae 
ve) 
3. fs yan 
2.™. 81H 
Det 
Te: JW 
TB 
Plur. 3. m. ‘wy? Pi. aE 
2. m. gyn 


THY 


Verbs 1” with Suffixes 531 


y 


with Suffixes. 





3. Sing. m. 3. Seng. fi 1, Plur. 3. Plur. m. 

ny ANT ney oyy 

Pi, 373 Pi, MHA Hiph. DN3Y7 

Pi.imop An wy Pi YD pny 

abel DON) ony) 
YS) 

mMvyY many nay 


Pi. TIP 








Hiph, USA py 
9H Hiph, D939 
wT at Pi ay? pyn? 

ws} | me 
Hiph. POA 
2oyA noyn = Hiph. BYNA pqn 
Pi, DBI 
DEW navy DIBN 
IAN 
Pi, wAAD my? Pi, WY! 
1503 navy sit 


Mm 2 





I 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


The numbers refer to the sections, except where otherwise indicated. 
N. =note. 


A-sounds, 8 a, 9 aff. 

Abbreviations, 5 m. 

Absolute cases, 143 ¢ N. 

Abstract, for concrete,83¢: abstr.ideas 
expressed by the feminine, 122 q, r: 
by fem. in Mi-, 86%: by the plu- 
ral, 124 a, d-f: with the article, 
126 n. 

Accents, 30: names and laws of, 15: 
of the poetical books, 15 A, %. 

Accentuation, 3 b: double accentua- 
tion in certain passages, 15 p. 

Accusative expressed by NN, 117: as 
direct object of verb, 117: syntax 
of pronominal object and second 


accus., 117¢: introduced by b (esp. 
late), 117 m: cognate accus., I17 p— 
r: pronominal suffix with dative 
force, 117 #: with verbs of putting 
on and off, 117 y, being filled, 117 , 
dwelling (rare) 117 bb: double 
accus, (to clothe, present, support, 
meet, &c. with), 117 cc-gg : accus. of 
material (to make of), 117 kh: of 
product (make into), 117 ti: of the 
part affected, 117 W: of place, 118 
d-g: of nearer definition, 118 h: 
of time, 118 i-k: of cause, 1187: 
defining the manner of an action, 
118 m-r, 1200 : construed with pas- 
sive verb, 121 a, 0. 

Accusative and infinitive construc- 
tion, 157 ON. 

Acrophony, 5 @ 

Acrostic poems, 5 h. 

Adjectival idea expressed by a sub- 
stantive in the genitive, 128 0, p, 
135 3; by a substantive as predi- 
cate, 141 ¢, d: adjective used as a 
substantive in the genitive, 128 w, 
133 h, cf. with ordinal numerals, 
134 p, end: used poetically for 
a substantive, 132 a N?7; rarely 


stands before the subst., 132 b. See 
also Attributive ideas. 

Adjectives, construction of, with sub- 
stantives, 132: with the article, 
126 u,v: with art. when subst. is 
without it, 126 w,2and nN: without 
the article when subst. definite, 
126 2: syntax of, as predicate in a 
noun-clause, 145 7. 

Adverbs, 100: with suffixes, 100 0, p: 
adverbial ideas expressed by the 
infin. abs.,113 h-k: by infin. constr., 
114” and N: by finite yerb, 120 d-h. 

Adversative clauses, 163. 

Afformatives of the perfect, 40¢, 44: 
of the imperfect, 40 c, 47: of the 
noun, 85 s-v, 86 h-l. 

Agreement of members of a sentence 
in gender and number, 145. 

Aleph four times with Mappiq, 14d: 
affixed to 3rd plur. perf. (rare), 
23 4, 441: verbs N’5D, 68. 

Aleph prostheticum, 19 m and n. 

Alphabet, old Hebrew, 5 a: origin 
of, 5 9. 

Alphabetic poems, 5 h. 

Amarna letters, 2 6 n°, 2 fand n*. 

Anacoluthon, 167 0. 

Answers, affirmative, 150”: negative, 
150 7. 

Any one, 139 d. 

Aphaeresis, 19h, i, 66 a-c, 69 b, ¢, fh. 

Apocope, 192: in verbs 2, 75 &. 

Aposiopesis, 117 J, 167 a. 

Appellatives, 125 e-g. 

Apposition, 127h, 130¢: in the wider 
sense, 131: to express attribute, 
material, contents, measure, &c., 
I3I ¢-@ 

Arabic language and Arabisms, 1 6, 
M, 228, 249 N, 351 and N’, 444, 
47 aN, 48 b, 581. 

Aramaic language and Aramaisms, 
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1 ¢, m, 2q, t, 24 @, 446,47 GN, CN? 
Piél, 52 a: Nun epentheticum, 
58 it: Aram. forms of verbs, YY, 
679: of verbs 1}, 72 ee: of verbs 


Nn”), 75 hh: Aram. termination of | 


the feminine, 80%: of the plural, 
87 e 

ee al-Emir, inscription of, 5 a. 

Archaisms, 2 k: supposed, in the 
Pentateuch, 2”. 

Article, 35: syntax of, 126: with 
demonstrative force, 126 a, b: 
before names of classes, 126 l-n: 
in comparisons, 126 0, ef. p: with 
the attributive, 126 u-x: used asa 
relative, 138 i,k: punctuation of, 
35, 4-k, 0: rarely retained after pre- 
positions, 35 n: original form -of, 
351: N elided after it, 35 d: omitted 
with 77, NNt, MPN after a subst. 
with pronom. suff., 126 y: found 
anomalously with a noun in constr. 
st., 127 f-7. 

Ashdod, language of, 2 w. 

Asher, ben, 7k n?. 

Aspirates, 6 n. 

Asseverations, 149. 

Assimilation, 19 b-f, 54 ¢,d,66d-g: of 
} and » 71: ‘ backward-assimila- 
tion,’ 19 f'N. 

Assuan papyri, I m, 

Assyrian language, I d. 

Asyndeton, cases of, 120 g, h, 154 a 
N (a). 

Athé merahigq, 20 f g. 

Athnah, chief divider of verse in 
prose, 15 f: secondary divider in 
poetry, 15h. 

Attraction, cases of, 145 wu x8, 146 a. 

Attribute, see Adjective. 

Attributive ideas expressed by VN, 
“ja , ya, followed by a genitive, 
128 s-v: by the genitive, 128 0, p, 
135 m: by a substantive in appo- 
Sition, 131 c-e: by a subst. as pre- 
dicate, 141 c,d: negative expressed 
by a noun-clause, 152 u,. See also 
Adjectival idea, 


Babylonian language, 1 a, d, @, t. 

Babylonian punctuation, 42 n3, 

B’gadk*phath letters, 3d, 6n, 12 a. 
13 ¢: aspiration of, at, 

Ben Asher’s recension of the text, 
Thy 

Ben Naphthali’s recension of the 
text, 7h 2 

Beth essentiae, 119 7: pretii, 119 p. 

Bodily and mental defects denoted 








‘ 


Index of Subjects 


by adjectives of the form bpp 
84° d. 
Boustrophedon, 1k nw?, 5d N°. 


Canaanite branch of the Semitic 
languages, 1 6 (ii). 


' Canaanite glosses in the cuneiform 


tablets of Tell el-Amarna, 2 fn}. 

Cardinal numbers, 97. 

Case-endings, remains of early, go: 
nN as locative, 90 c e, of time, 
90h, in place-names and as a poeti- 
cal form without meaning, 90/, g 
with n: punctuation and tone, go7: 
__., 90 k-m, o: }- and 1-, 90k, n, o. 

Cases, absolute, 143¢N: instrumental, 
144 MN. 

Casus pendens, various uses of, 111 h, 
112 n, t, mm, 00, 116 wu, 143, 159 7. 
Causal clauses, 106 f, 112 nn: syntax 

of, 158. 

Chaldee, incorrect use of the term, 
I¢N. 

Changes of consonants, I9. 

Chiasmus in the arrangement of 
words in parallel members of a 
verse, 114 7 N, 142 fN. 

Circumstantial clauses, 156: express- 
ing negative qualities, 152 w: noun- 
clauses, 156 ¢: verbal, 156 d. 

Citation, formulae of, 150 e. 

Cognate accusative, 117 p-r. 

Cohortative, 48 6: form of, 48 ¢, d: 
meaning, 48 e: syntax of, 108: 
very rare in verbs i7” ph 75 1. 

Coins, Hebrew, 2 d (4). 

Collective nouns, 123 a, b: in fem. 
sing., 122s: names of classes used 
collectively, 126 /-p: with the plu- 
ral of the adj. or ptep., 132 g: 
with the predicate in the plur. © 
masc., 145 b-¢, in 3rd pl. fem., 145 ¢ 
(IN¥), in mase. sing., 145 f, in sing. 
followed by plur., 145 g, in fem, 
sing., 145 k (cf. 135 p). 

Common gender, 122 8, d. 

Comparatio decurtata, 118 7 N, 133 ¢€N. 

Comparative, expression of, 133 as 

Comparative clauses, 161. 

Comparison, use of article in, 1260, p. 

Compensatory lengthening, 25 a, 276, 
e-h. 

Composition of words, 30 p,,(b), 7, 
81 d, 152 aN: of particles, 99 é. 

Compound ideas, how thrown into 
the plural, 124 »-r: with the article, 
127 ¢: with suffixes, 135 n, 

Compounds formed by Nb with a sub- 
Stantive or adjective, 152 ay. 


¥ 


Coneessive clauses, 160. 

Concord of subject and object in 
gender and number, 145 a-¢: cases 
of false concord, 145 w. 

Conditional sentences, perfect in, 
106 p: imperf. in, 107 %: cohorta- 
tive in, 108 e, f: jussive in, 109 h: 
imperat. in, 110 f: ptep. in, 159 v0: 
ptep. without DON, 116 w, 159 7: 
perf. consec. in apodosis, 112 f-mm: 
different types of, 159: without 
Es particle, 112 kk, W, 159 

Conjugations, or verba derivata, 38 b, 
39 c,d: number and arrangement 
of, 39 e-f: Niph‘al, 51: Pi‘el and 
Puw‘al, 52: Hiph‘il and Hoph‘al, 53: 
Hithpa‘él, 54: the less common 
conjugations, 39 g, 55 : conjugation 
of aim or attack (PO‘él), 55 ¢. 

Conjunctions, 104. 

Conjunctive accents, 15 g, i. 

Consecutio temporum, perf. and im- 
perf. with waw consec., 49: perf. 
with waw consec., 112. 

Consecutive clauses, 107 wu: syntax 
of, 166. 

Consonants, 5: changes of, 19: pro- 
nuneciation and division of, 6: 
transcription of their names, 5/N: 
weak consonants, 7 a-g: softening 
of, 19 o. 

Constructio ad sensum, 132 g, 145 a-1: 
asyndetos, 120 g, h, 154 a N(q@): 
praegnans, 119 %, y, ff, 99. 

Continuous action expressed by infin. 
abs., 113 s-u. 

Continuous progress expressed by 
duplication of a word, 133 % 

Contraction of vowels, 7 a. 

Co-ordination of verbal ideas instead 
of subordination, 120. 

Copula, see Waw copulativum: verbal, 
how expressed, 141 f-h. 

Cuneiform inscriptions, 1 d, mn}, 


59 (b), 6b. 


Dage¥ forte, 12: in place of a letter 
assimilated, 19 b-f: orthophoni- 
cum, 20g, 13 ¢: necessarium, com- 
pensativum, characteristicum, 204: 
euphonicum, 20¢: conjunctivum, 
20 c-f: dirimens, 20 h: affectuo- 
sum, 207: firmativum, 20%: im- 
plicitum, 20 m, 22.¢: omission of, 
201, m: in gutturals, 22 6, s: occa- 
sionally in 1, 22q (a), s: four times 
in & (acc. to others Mappiq), 14 d: 
omitted sometimes in 2nd radical 
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of verbs VY’), 67 g, dd. See also 


Strengthening. 
Daged lene, 13, 21: after MIN) (i.e. 


778), 21¢: omitted anomalously 


after consonantal } and 9, 21¢: ex- 
ceptional cases of (33, 33, D3, 23), 
21d. Re Ss lees 

Dative, 119 s. 

Dativus ethicus, 119 s, 135 i: dative 
expressed by a suffix, 117 x. 

Decalogue, double accentuation of, 
15 p. 

Dehigq, 20 «. 

Denominative nouns, 
verbs, see Verb. 

Desiderative sentences, 151. 

Determination of nouns, 125: omis- 
sion of it, 117 gy, 126 p: determina- 
tion of proper names, 125 c-f: 
determination by the article, 126: 
by a following determinate geni- 
tive, 127: determination of nu- 
merals, 134 k. 

Diacritical points, see Puncta extra- 
ordinaria. b> 

Dialects in the O. T., 2 w. 

Diminutives, 86 g and n. 

Diphthongs, 7 a, 8 m, 24, f. 

Disjunctive accents, 15 f, h. 

Disjunctive questions, 150-7. 

Dissimilation of vowels, 27 x. 

Distributive numerals, 134 q. 

Doubling of consonants, see Strength- 

- ening. 

Dual, 88: with the plural of the 
adjective, 132 f: with predicate in 
the plur., 145: in numerals, 97 9, 
h, 134 7: place-names doubtfully 
so explained, 88 c. 


see Nouns: 


E-sounds, 7 a, b, e, 8 b, 9 i-m. 

Each, every, how expressed, 139 0, ¢. 

East Semitic, 1 d. 

Elatives, 85 b, 133 aN. 

Elegy, rhythm of, in Hebrew, 27. 

Elision, see Syncope and elision. 

Ellipse of the pronominal object, 
117f: other cases of ellipse (real or 
apparent), 116 s, 118 sN (in com- 
parisons), 134 ” (of names of mea- 
sures, weights, &c.), 144 0 (due to 
corruption). 

‘Emblematic Mashal, 161 aN. 

Emphasis expressed by infin. abs., 
114-1, v-x: by cognate accus., 113 w 
(end): by cognate accus. with de- 
fining adjective, 117¢: by duplica- 
tion of a word, 123 e, 133%,1: by 
combination of different deriva- 
tives from the same root, 1331: by 
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the article or a genitive (the super- 
lative degree), 133 g-7: by a personal 
pronoun added to the subject, 
1354, ¢: by the pronoun annexed 
in the nominative to the suffix or 
toa noun, 135 d-h: by NN with the 
suffix, 135 kh: by position, 142 f, g, 
152 e (after x), 152 w (after }5). 

Emphasis on indeterminate nouns, 
117,125) €. 

Enallage of gender, 135 0, 144 a. 

Epicene nouns, 122 0, e-g. 

Hpithets, poetical, used as substan- 
tives, 132 aN. 

Era, Jewish, 5 l. 

Kthical dative, 119 s, 135 4. 

Ethiopic, 1 } (i), 30p Nn. 

Exceptive clauses, 163 ¢. 


Exclamations, 146 b ip = hark): with 
aij, 147 6: without M30, 147 ¢: 
with other interjections, 147 d: 
expressing a wish, 148 a—-d: in form 
of a question expressing irony or 
indignation, 148 a, b; expressed by 
D, 148d, 151. 

Extension of influence of a preposi- 
tion over a parallel clause, 119 hh: 
of a negative, 152 2: of an inter- 
rogative, 150 m: of a conjunction, 
150 MN. 

Extension, plurals of, 124 a-g. 


Feminine, forms of, 80, 94: ending 
insn=— 3 Soy; N—, 809, _, 801: 
in the constr. state, 89 ¢: in the 
plural, 87 i: paradigms, 95: of 
a land or people, 122 h, i: of ab- 
stract ideas, 122 q: of holders of 
offices*, 122: of collectives, 122s: 
in verb or pronoun to express it, 
1352: in impersonal verbs (i rains), 
144 b, c: in the predicate of collec- 
tive plurals, 145 k (cf. fem. of 
pronoun referring to collectives, 
135 p): dislike of the fem. form, 
132 d, 145 p,t: fem. forms of the 
infinitive, 45 d, 66 b, g,h, 69b Ovni 
fem. nouns with plur. in EMSS S7ais 
fem, denoting artificial (as opposed 
to natural) objects, 122 w, in plur. 
(as opp. to dual), 87 0. 

Feminine pronoun = English it, 135 p, 
144 b, ¢. 

Figura etymologica, see Schema ety- 
mologicum. 
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Final clauses, 107 y (imperf.), 109 /, g 
(jussive): syntax of, 165. 

Final letters, 5 ¢. 

Formae mixtae, 78 d. 

Formative letters, or serviles,'30 ¢: 
in formation of nouns, 81 }, 85. 

Frequentative force of imperf., 107b-g: 
of perf. with waw consec., 112 ¢€-0, 
cf. kk, Ul. 

Fulcra, 8”. 

Future tense, 47 a n: futurum ex- 
actum, 106 0, 107 7: futurum in- 
stans, 116 p, 


Ga‘ya, 16 ¢, g, h. 

Ge‘ez, 1 b (i). 

Gemara, I ¢, 3 a. 

Gender of nouns, 122: in the con- 
struction of subject and predicate, 
145 : irregularities in use of, 110 k, 
135 % 144, 145 DP, t, Ue 

Genitive, expression of, 89, 127 a, 
128: epexegetical or explicative, 
128 k-q, x, y: subjective, 128 g, 
135 m: objective, 128 h, 135 m: 
partitive, 128 7, r: expressing the 
genus, J, the species, m: expressed 
periphrastically by De 129a-f: by 
5 WR, 129 a, h. 

Gentilic names, in ‘__, 86 h: deter- 
mination of, 125 e¢: of compounds 
(as ‘J’D°"}2), 127 4. 

Geographical names with a following 
genitive, 125 h: with the article 
(appellatives), 125 ¢. 

Germanic languages, I e. 

Gerund, 45 f,g. 

Grammarians, early, p. 20 n}. 

Gutturals, pronunciation of, 6 cf, 0, 
r: peculiarities of, 22: in verbal 
stems, 62-65. 


Hadad inscription, 1 m. 

Hateph-Pathah, 10f,g: shorter than 
Hateph-S°ghdl, 27 r, 63 f. 

Hateph-Qames, Io /, h. 

Hateph-S*ghdl, 10 /. 

He interrogative, pointing of, rook-n. 

He locale, go c-i. 

Hebrew language, 1 a, b (ii): history 
of, 2: remains of the literature, 
2 d, l, o: dialects of, 2 w: gram- 
matical treatment of, 3: system of 
writing, 2 7, 5. 

Hebrews, 2 b. 

Helping vowels, 9 h, m, 28 e (to keep 
a syllable open), 84% a, 93 c (Gin 
segholates). 


*» Cf. Driver, Introd.®, p. 466; Segal, Misn. Hebr., p. 63. 
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Himyaritic, 1 } (i): writing, 1 k n?. 

Hiphil, 53: ‘internal,’ 53 d: infini- 
tive pointed —1, 531: the 7] in infin. 
elided after preposition,» 3 q: imperf. 
with __ for __ (as 33772); 53.7: 
with 7 retained in imperf. after 
preformatives, 53 ¢: denominatives 
in Hiph., 539. 

Hireq, different kinds of, 8 0, 9 g, h: 
compaginis, 90 k-n. 

Hithpa‘él, 54: sometimes construed 
with an accusative, 54 f, 117 w. 

Hithpa‘lél, 55 d, 72 m, 75 kk. 

Hithpalpel, 55 g, 67 1. 

Hithpo‘él, 55 b, 67 0. 

Holem, 8 c-g: written defectively, 
8 i-l1; its origin, 9 p-s: changed to 
qames in pause, 29 wu. 

Homogeneous consonants, 6q¢: vowels, 
24 0, f. 

Homorganic consonants, 6 q. 

Hoph‘al, 53 0, h, s,t: 1 retained once 
in ptep., 53s. 

Hothpa‘al, 54», h, 1. 

Hypothetical sentences, see 
ditional sentences. 


Con- 


I-sounds, 8 6, 9g, h: from @ 27 s, t: 
in impf., 47 0: in Niph., 51 a: in 
Pi,, 52 a: in Hiph., 53a: in nouns 
with preformative 1), 85 f: length- 
ened t0 @, 93 ¢. 

Imperative, forms in Qal, 46: short- 
ened and lengthened forms of, 
48 i-l, 75k: with suffixes, 61 f-h: 
syntax of, 110: infinitive absolute 
used with force of imperative, 
113 bb. 

Imperfect, the name, 47 aN: forma- 
tion and inflexion of, 47: unusual 
forms of, 47 k: form nadypn as 
3rd fem. sing. or 2nd masc. sing., 
47k: 3rd pl. mase, in fi, 47 m: jus- 
sive and cohortative forms of, 48: 
with waw consecutive, 49 c-g, III: 
with suffixes, 60: its syntax (alone), 
107: expressing custom or habit, 
107 ¢, g: with waw consee., III: 
subordinated to another verb, 120 ¢. 

Imperfect Hiph‘il with — TOPS 
(as 39979), 53 ~: with 7 retained 
after preformatives, 53 g. 

Impersonal construction of "1, &e., 
144 0: impersonal passive, 121 @. 

Imprecation, formulae of, 149 d. 

Incomplete retrocession of the tone, 
29 f. 

Indefinite subject of verb, expressed 


DoF 


by 3rd mase. sing., 144 d, e, by 3rd 
plur., 144 f, g, by 2nd sing. masc. 
(are), 144 h, by ptep. plur., 144 4, 
by passive, k. 

Indeterminateness expressing am- 
plification, 125 ¢. 

Indogermanic languages compared, 
1é, g, h, t (loan-words in), 10 en’, 
201N, 22 CN, 27 tN, 314, 334, 
5lc-e, 52fN, 539N, 55fN, 990 
and N, 132 @N, 1330N}, 1357N, 
GN, 145 kN", 155 ON. 

Infinitive, 45: with suffixes, 61 a-e: 
use of the infinitive absolute, 113: 
as a casus adverbialis, 113 h-k: to 
strengthen the idea of the verb, 
113 J-r: in place of the finite verb, 
113 y-gg: infinitive construct, un- 
usual forms in Qal, 45 c-e, in Pi‘él, 
52 p (cf. 84° e), in Hiphiil, 53 J, 
86 k, in Hithpa‘él, 54 k: of 13, 
66 7: in verbs YY, 67 o: in 5, 
69 m with n: in VY (Hiph.), 72 2, 
ef. 850: 85 74h 75 a9: 11", 75.0 
(cf. 69 mw), ff, kk: syntax of the 


infin. constr., 114: with 5 to express 
a future, 114 h-k, obligation, 1141, 
as object of another verb, 114 m, 
gerundial, 1140: after by, II4 p: 
infinitive construct continued by 
a finite verb, 1147: how negatived, 
114 s: construction with subject 
and object, 115: infinitive Hiph‘il 
pointed -7, 53 J, with 1 elided 
after preposition, 53 ¢g: Niph‘al 
with 7 elided, 51 J. 

Instrument, introduced by 3, 119 0: 


accusative as a supposed casus 
instrumentalis, 114 m N. 

Interjections, 30 s, 105: syntax of, 
148. 

Interpunctuation, the 
marks of, 15 d, m-o. 

Interrogative sentences, 107 t, 150: 
disjunctive, 150¢, g: indirect, 1507: 
expressing a wish, I51 a, b: ex- 
pressed without an interrog. par- 
ticle, 150 a, 0. 

Interrogative words and particles, 
150 G, d. 

Involved series of sentences, 167 ¢. 


accents as 


Jews, Jewish, 2 a. 

Jussive, forms of, 48 a-c, f-h : syntax 
of, 109: used absolutely, 109 b, ¢: 
depending on another verb, 109 f, 
g, 7: in conditional sentences, 109 h, 
159d: jussive forms in poetry with- 
out jussive force, 109 k. 
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Kaph veritatis, 118 x. 
K°thibh, 17 a-c. 


Lamed auctoris, 129 c. 

Lamentation metre, 2 7. 

Letters, forms and names of, 5 a, b, 
é, f: final, 5 c: order of, 5 h, 7: 
numerical value, 5 %. 

Litterae dilatabiles, 5d: maiusculae, 
minusculae, suspensae, 5”: spi- 
rantes, 6 m: quiescibiles, 8 N, 23: 
incompatibiles, 30 m wn: serviles, 
30 g, 81 b: compaginis, go k-o. 

Loan-words in Hebrew and Greek, 17. 

Locative, 90 a, c-¢. 


Mandaeans, I ¢. 

Mappiq, 8 mw}, 14 a-d: omitted in 
3rd fem. sing. suffix, of verb, 58 g: 
of noun, 91 ¢: in 19, 103 g (end): 
found four times in &, 14d. 

Maqgéph, 9 ¢, d, 16 a, b. 

Masculine as prior gender, 122 g, 
146d: masc. nouns with plur. 
in N-, 87 m-p. 

Masora and Masoretic text, 3 0, ¢: 
masora marginalis (magna and 
parva) and finalis, 17 d, e 

Masoretic terms explained, 17 e. 

Material expressed by the genitive, 
128 0, 135 n. 

Matres lectionis, 8 h n. 

Me%a‘ inscription, 1 6 (ii), &, 2d, final 
vowels in, 7 b-d x1: JIN="D3N, 
p. 105 N: NN=NiW, 32 KN: waw 
consecutive, 49 aN: the forms 


onnbn, &e., 541: naps, 6g hn: 
YS, 75 6N: fem. sing. abs. in N-, 
80 fn: plur. mase. in }-, 87eNn: 
suffixes, 91 k nN: the imperfect, 
107 bN1: impf. consec. 111aN: 
article omitted with MAN? though 
the noun has it, 126 y: use of the 
separate pronoun, 135 @ N: casus 
pendens, 143 dN. 

Metathesis, see Transposition, 

Metheg, distinguishing @ from 6, 9 u, 
v: marks secondary tone, 15 c, 29 b, 
20 f: various kinds of, 16 c-4 : with 
short vowel in open syllable, 26 7-1 
(but cf. on): with sere in closed 
ultima, 29 f: in perf. consec. 49 7. 

Metre in Hebrew, 2 r. 

Mil‘él and Milra‘, 15 ¢, 20/, 

Mishna, 3 a. 

Mixed forms, 78 d. 

Moods, expression of, 40a, 106 p, 
107 m-“%: modus rei repetitae (im- 
perf, as frequentative), 107 e. 


of Subjects 


Multiplieatives (once, twice, &e.), how 
expressed, 134 7. 


| Nabataean inscriptions, I ¢. 


Naphthali, ben, 7 Nn. 

Names of countries, peoples, and 
towns, fem., 1227: of places and 
peoples with the article, 125 dN, e: 
with a following genitive, 125 h. 

Nasog ahor, 29 e. iy 

Negative sentences, 152. 

Negatives, 152: two negatives in- 
tensify negation, 152 y: influence 
extending over a following clause, 
Ta22. 

Neuter, wanting in Hebrew, 80 a: 
expressed by feminine, 122 ¢ with n, 
135 p: by plur. of adjectives, 122 q: 
by suffix of 3rd plur., 135 p: in 
pronoun, 136 b, in verb, 144 8, c. 

Niph‘al, 51: tolerativum, 51 c: re- 
flexive and reciprocal senses of, 
51 c-e: infin. with 7 elided after 
a preposition, 51 1. 

Nithqattél, 55 & (9). 

Nomen regens and rectum, 89 a. 

Nomen unitatis, 122 ¢. 

Nominativus pendens resumed by 
a pronoun, 143. 

North Semitic, 1¢ 

Nota accusativi, 57: 
II7 a-e. 

Nothing, no one, how expressed, 139d. 

Noun-clauses, ptep. in, 116 m-r: de- 
fined, 140a: syntax of, 141: short- 
ened unusually (rare), 147 e: nega- 
tived by PS and xd, 152 a, d, i-m: 
relative, 155 ¢. 

Noun-forms with verbal force (no- 
mina verbi), 45 e (with prefixed 
1D), 115 a. 

Nouns, derivation and various kinds 
of, 81: primitive, 30 f, 79 a, 82: 
on nouns in general, 83: forms de- 
rived from the simple stem, 84°, 
from intensive stems, 842: nouns 
formed with preformatives (NS, 1, 
1D, &c.), 85 b-r, with afformatives, 
85 s-v: quadriliterals and quinque- 
literals, 85 w: denominatives, 86: 
with pronominal suffixes, 91: para- 
digms of, 93: forms with peculiar 
flexion (AN, AN, &c.), 96: distine- 
tions of gender in, 122 : collectives, 
123a, b: with the article, 126: ap- 
pellatives, 125 e~g: nomina unitatis, 
122 s, t, 123 b: abstracts, see Ab- 
stract. See also Names. 

Number in the construction of subject 
and predicate, 145. 


when used, 
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Number of words in the O. T., 3 wy. 

Numeral adverbs, 124 r. 

Numerals, 97 ; syntax of, 134: order 
of compound numerals in different 
books, 134 ¢N, h, é. 

Numeration, ascending (rhetorical 
figure), cases of, 134 s. 

Numerical signs, 5 k. 

Nan paragogicum, in imperf., 47 m: 
in perf. (?), 447: assimilation of 
Nun, 19 6, c, 66d: Nan energicum 
(demonstrativum, epentheticum), 
58 7-1; inversum, 5 n. 


O-sounds, 8 ¢, d, 9 p-s. 

Oaths, formulae of, 149. 

Object, in the accusative, 117: intro- 
duced by 5, 143 e€: introduced 
by 3 instrumenti, 119 q: absolute 
or internal (cognate accusative), 
117 p,q: dative expressed by accus, 
suffixes, 117 a 

Object of verb anticipated by pro- 
nom. suffix, as in Aram., 131 m, 0. 

Object-clauses, 157. 

Occupations denoted by nouns of the 
form bep, 84° b. 

Old Hebrew, 1 k, 2a. 

‘Olé w*yorédh, principal divider of 
verse in poetry, 15 b. 

One, indefinite, how expressed,144 d-k. 

Onomatopoetica, I h, 30 h. 

Optative, 109 b, ¢. 

Oratio obliqua, how expressed, 157. 

Order of the alphabet, 5 h, i. 

Order of words, 114 rN (chiasmus) : 
in noun-clauses, 141 /-n: varieties 
of, in verbal clauses, 142 a,f,g: with 
the infinitive constr., 115 e-k. 

Ordinal numbers, 98, 134 0, p. 

Oriental and Occidental texts, 7 h vn. 

Orthography of Hebrew in the maso- 
retic text and previously, 7. 


Pa‘lél, 55d: in three ie) verbs, 75 kk. 

Panammu inscription, 1 m. 

Papyri of Assuan, I m. 

Parallel texts, 3 g. 

Parallelism of members, 2 g, 150h. 

Participle, forms of, in Qal, 50: 
Niph‘al, 51 a: Pi‘él and Pu‘al, 52 
a-c: with aphaeresis of 1), 52s: 
Hiphiii and MHoph‘al, 53 4,): 
anomalous forms in Hiph., 53 0: 
with suffix, 61%: fem. in na 
84%s, 94d: plur. in DY. 93 qq; 
force of, 107 d: syntax of, 116: con- 
strued as verb or noun, 116 f-i: 
passive ptcp. construed with accus. 
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or genitive, 116 k,l: of imminent 
future, 116»: subject with mn (of 
continuous action), 116 r; subject 
omitted, 116 s,¢: participle abso- 
lute, 116 w; continued by finite 
verb, 116 x, 

Particles, 99. 

Partitive sense of 3, 119m: of jd, 
11g wN. 4 

Paseq, p. 59 N24. 

Passive, 39 e, 51 f (Niph‘al): pro- 
bable passives of Qal, 52 e, 53 u: 
construction of passives, 121: ex- 
pressed by the 3rd plur. active, 
144 f, g, by the active participle, 
144%: impersonal passive, 121 @: 
passive verbs construed with NN, 
I2I a, b: agent after passive ex- 
pressed by . j, and (rarely) 2, 
T2if. : ; 

Pathah, 8 a, 9e: preferred with 
gutturals, 22 d: furtive, 8 f, 22/, 9, 
65 a-e: as a helping vowel, 27 7, 
28 c,eN2, 65,9, 84%a: in the imper- 
fect of verbs m”, 75 bb: in pause 
for Sere, 29 g, 51m: before a guttural 
(esp. M) with Qames changed to 
S*ghdl, 27 7, 29v: in perf. Pi‘él for 
Sere, 524, 0. 

Patronymics, 86 h. 

Pause, 29 %-v: pausal forms with 


lesser distinctive accents, 29 7. 

Pal‘al, 55 e 

Pentateuch, linguistic character of, 
2m, N. 

Perfect, 40: flexion of, 44: 3rd fem. 
sing. in N__, 44/, 72 0: 2nd fem. 
sing. in °N, 44: 1st sing. in N, 
44%: 3rd plur. in j3(?), 447: did 
Hebrew possess a 3rd pl. fem. in 
n__? 44 m: contraction of last 
radical with afformative of perfect, 
440: meaning of, 47 aN: with 
suffixes, 59: syntax of, 106: not 
precative, 106 n n?: perfectum con- 
fidentiae, 106: propheticum, 106”: 
with } consec., 49 4, change of 
tone, h-l, syntax, 112: with | 
consec. as a frequentative, 112 ¢-0, 
dd, ee: carrying on the protasis, 
112 p, introducing the apodosis, 
112 f-ii: with simple \ of a single 
act, in narrative, 112 pp—uu. 

Periphrastic expression of qualities 
by means of YN, “]2, bya 1288-0. 

Periphrastie future, 114) N. 

Permutation, 131 k. 
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Permutative, 131 k-o. 

Person, abrupt changes of, in poetry, 
144 PD. 

Personification of countries or peoples, 
Ue 

Phoenician and Punic language, 
ida, 6 Gi), 2f, 1oen}, p. 106 N, 
§ 36N, 49 aN, 80/, 87 d: writing, 
11,7 aN. 

Phonetic system of Hebrew, 6 0, p. 

Phonetics, 6 a, b. 

Pi‘él, 52: privativum, 52h: inten- 
sive sense of, 52 f, k: rare in verbs 
WY, 72m. 

Pi‘lél, 55 d: in verbs WY, 72 m. 

Pilpél, 55 f: in verbs )”Y, 677: in 
verbs 1”), 72 m. 

Pleonastic use of the pronoun, 135 
a, b: of the negative, 152 y. 

Pluperfect, 106 f, 111 q: pluperf. sub- 
junctive, 106 p. 

Plural, terminations of, 87: in }'-, 
87 e: Rate SER D_= not plural 
endings, 87 f-h: double plural 
ending in constr. st. of certain 
words, 87 s: double plur. of subst. 
and following genitive, 124 ¢: uses 
and senses of, 124; unusual con- 
structions of, 145 h-m: plur. forms 
of prepositions, 103 n, 0: plur. suf- 
fix referring to collective singular, 
135 p: plur. predicate of a col- 
lective singular, 145 b-g. 

Pluralia tantum, 124 f Nn. 

Pluralis excellentiae or majestatis, 
I24 g-i and n: its construction, 
132 h: pl. of extension, 124 a-c: 
intensive pl., 124 a, d, e: of the 
result or product, 124 m: amplify- 
ing plur., 124 b, df: expressing 
abstract ideas, 124 d,f: pl. of pro- 
noun to denote a group of actions 
(=t), 135 Dp. 

Plurals of compound ideas, 124 p-r: 
of names of animals or things con- 
strued with a fem. sing., 145k. 

Poel, 55 b, c: in verbs PY, 671. 

Poetic style, 2 g-s. 

Point used to divide words, 3 9 nN. 

Polpal, 55 f. 

Polysyndeton, 154 aN. 

Potential sense of the imperfect, 
107 7-w. 

Precative, 109 b, c. 

Predicate, without the article, 1267,k: 
agreeing (or not) with the subject, 
145: with compound subj., 146: 
attracted to the principal idea of 
a compound subject, 1460 a: subst. 


* 
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as predicate where we should use 
an adjective, 141 ¢, d. 

Prefixes, see Prepositions. 

Preformatives of the imperfect, 47: 
of the noun, 85. 

Pregnant construction with preposi- 
tions, 119 ee: with id, 119 x, y, f: 
with “INN, ON, MNP, 3 
119 gg. 

Prepositions, 101: prefixed, 102: with 
suffixes, 103: under the govern- 
ment of the verb, 119: compound 
prepositions, 119 b-e: chief mean- 


ings of, by, 3, 2) {, by, 119 g-ad : 
pregnant uses of, 119 ee-gg: force 
of, extending over parallel clause, 

» 119 hh: with adverbs (rare), 119 i: 
prep. (esp. 3) not used after 3, 
118 s-w, found exceptionally, 118 s 
N. 

Present expressed by the Perfect, 
106 g, h. 

Preterite, see Perfect. 

Pretonic vowels, 26 ¢: with 4, 5, 5 
102 f-k: with Dy before suffix, 103¢: 
with }, 104 9, 

Printed texts, earliest Hebrew, 3 ¢ Nn. 

Prohibitions, expressed by bre or xd 
with jussive or imperfect, 107 0, 
109 ¢, d, 152 f. 

Pronominal ideas expressed by sub- 
stantives, 139. 

Pronominal suffix anticipating noun, 
attached to verb, 131 m, 0; to 
subst. or prep., 131 n. 

Pronouns, 32: syntax of, 135-8 : per- 
sonal, 32, 135: oblique cases of, 

. 135 %-k: suffixes, 33, with the verb, 
58, with the noun, 91, with adverbs, 
100 0, p, with. prepositions, 103: 
suffix of 3rd fem. sing. referring to 
entire sentences, 135 p: demon- 
strative, 34, 136, used relatively, 
138 g, h: relative, 36, 138: indefi- 
nite, 37 g, 137 ¢: interrogative, 
37 a-f, 137 a-c: suffix reflexive, 
135 1,k: suffix possessive, 33, 135 
m-o: suffix as genitive, subjective 
or objective, 135 m : separate pro- 
noun in nominative emphasizing 
a suffix, 135 d-h: reciprocal, 139 c 
with nN, e. 

Pronunciation of Hebrew, 6 a, b, 48 /. 

Prosthetic Aleph, 19 m. 

Pu‘al, 52 b-d, h (end), g-s : as passive 
of Qal, 52 e. 

Puilal, 55 d. 

Puncta extraordinaria, 6 n. 


ea) 
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Punctuation, Babylonian, 8 g n. 
Punic, see Phoenician. 


Qal, form and meaning of, 43 : pro- 
bable passives of, 52 ¢, 53 u. 

Qames, 8 a, 9 a-d : its pronunciation, 
8d: Qames impurum, 25 c, 

Qames-hatiph, 8c, 9 s: how distin- 
guished from Qames, 9 4, v. 

Q’ré, 17 a, b: perpetuum, 17 c, 

Qibbus, 8 ¢, 9 n, o. 

Qina-metre, 27. 

Quadriliterals, 30 p,q: nouns, 85 w: 
verbs, 56. 

Quantity of vowels, p. 40 (Prelimin- 
ary remark). 

Questions indicated by tone, 1504, b: 
disjunctive, 150 g: double, 150h: 
indirect, 150 7: expressing rhetori- 
cally a denial, 148 c, 150 d, 151 @, b. 

Quiescent letters, see Letters. 

Quinqueliterals, 30 p, 7, 85 w, 


Radical letters, 30 c-e. 

Raphe, 6 , 14 e. ; 

Reciprocity expressed by ,,. WN 
GAY) YAN: by Niph‘al, 51 d: by 
Hithpa‘él, 54. 

Reduplication of letters, in verbs, 
55 d-g, in nouns, 84° k-p. 

Reflexive use of 5 (ethical dative), 
119s: of Niph‘al, 51¢: of Hithp., 
54e: of pronouns, 57 N, 135 4, &. 

Relative sentences, I 38 aS, 1553 eX- 
pressed without WN, 155 f-m, 
156 6: in genitive after constr. st., 
130 ¢, without WS, 130d, 152 a N 
(end), w (and part), v, 155 ¢: ex- 
pressed by TT, 1, %, 138 g: by 
article (in late Hebrew), 138 i 
(cases due to false vocalization or 
accentuation, 138 k) : independent 
rel. clause as subject or object of 
verb, or genitive of a noun, or 
governed by a preposition, 155 ”. 

Relative pronoun, 36, 138. 

Repetition of words, without }, to 
express distribution (=‘every’), 
123 c, d: emphasis, 123 e: the 
superlative, 133 1: with 4, to ex- 
press summation, 123 ¢, to express 
difference (J28) fAN), 123,f. 

Resh occasionally with Dage3S, 22 s. 

Rhythm of Hebrew poetry, 2 g, r, 

Roots, 30 ¢, d. 


Sabaean, I } (i), kN, 
Samaritan, I ¢. 
Saph‘el, 55 4, cf. 30.7. 
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Schema etymologicum, 117 p-r, 

Seriptio continua, 3 g n. 

Scriptio plena and defectiva, 8 i-1, 
25d. 

Seal-stones, engraved, 2 d, 

S*ghol, 8 b, 9 m, 27 p-r: as a helping 
vowel, 27 7, 28 ¢, 84% a: rarely after 
gutturals, 22 h: before gutturals 
(esp. N) with Qames, for Pathah, 
27 Y, 29 v: in pause for Sere in 
Piel, 52 7. 

‘Segholate’ nouns, forms of, 84% a-d: 
in constr. st. and with suffixes 
(paradigms), § 93 c-e, g-r, femi- 
nine forms, 95 d-f: of the form 
Yut in constr. st.. 93h: of the 
form ‘DD (dage¥ in 3rd radical) 
in constr. st. plur., 93 m: explana- 


tion of forms from verbs 79’ (as 
1B), 84%¢ (€), 93 a-2, 95 df: constr, 
st, of nouns of the form AN some- 
times segholate in form, 93 hh. 

Self, idea of, how expressed, 135 a, i, k, 
139f, with n, cf. g. 

Semitic languages, 1; their gram- 
matical structure, 1f; their rela- 
tion to one another, I e, m,n: and 
to other languages, 1 g-i; theirage, 
I m,n: writing, 1 k, J. 

Sentences,140: compound, 140d, 143: 
incomplete, 147: restrictive and 
intensive, 153: connected by }, 154: 
divided by Paseq, 15 f n% 

Separating vowels, 67 dn, 72 i. 

Septuagint, 3 a, 6 b, p. 35 N. 

Sere, 8b, 94-1: in pause for S*¢ghdl in 
verbs nib, 75 hh w: changed to 
pathah in pause, 29 q: in Hithpa‘él 
changed to qames in pause, 29 s, 

k. 

Sen iles see Formative letters. 

Sewa, simple and compound, ro, 21 eS, 
22 I-p, 24b-d, 63 7: mobile, 108, ¢, J, 
20M, 21 ¢, f, 221, 27e, i-m: simple, 
under gutturals, 22 m, n, 63 a, ¢, 
65 g: quiescent (silent, syllable 
divider), 10 7, 22 m, 24 b. 

Sibilants, 64-1; transposition of, 19 2, 


b. 
Silla with Soph pastgq, 15 //. 
Siloam inscription, 2d: orthography 
of, 7S. 
Simultaneity of actions expressed by 
noun-clauses, 141 €, 164 a. 
Singular with distributive force, 
145 J, m. 
Softening of consonants (rare), I9 0. 
Some, how expressed, 139 with n, 
Sonants, 6 0, p. 
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South Semitic, 1 b (i). 

Spirants, 6n, 13, 21. 

Square character, 5 a. 

Status absolutus of the noun, 89 a. 

Status constructus, its form, 89: 
vowel-changes marking it in many 
nouns, 91-6: its use, 128: before 
an adjective treated as a subst., 
128 w, 133 h (end), 134 p (end): 
wider use of it, 130: before preposi- 
tions, 130a: before relative clauses, 
130c,d@: in apposition with another 
constr. st., 130¢,f: before numerals, 
1340,p: anomalously with the arti- 
cle, 127 f-i: before M}, used as a 
relative, 138 g (a). 

Stem-consonants, or radicals, 30 ¢. 

Stems, distinguished from roots, 30 a, 
ad, g-k. 

Strengthening (doubling or sharpen- 
ing) of consonants, 12, 20: in 
gutturals, .22 6: virtual, 22¢: to 
intensify the idea of the stem, 
52a, a: of 3rd radical in fem. and 
plur. of nouns of the forms D'S, 
bra, 84%h, 93 s, ¢0, kk, 94 ¢, 95 9, cf. 
93 pp: virtual sharpening of &, 
64¢: sharpening sometimes omitted 
in 2nd radical of verbs YY, 67 g,dd. 

Subject, omitted in participial clauses, 
116 s,¢: impersonal, 144 b, c: inde- 
finite, 144 d-k: two subjects in a 
verbal clause, 144 1, m: construc- 
tion of compound subjects, 146. 

Substantive, its construction with the 

_ adjective, 132: as predicate of a 
noun-clause, 141 b: used as pre- 
dicate where we should use an 
adjective, 141 c-d. 

Suffixes, (pronominal) attached to 
verbs, 58: rare, irregular, or poetic, 
with verb, 58 g, i, k (ef. 59 e-h, 
60 d-h, 61 b-e, g, h): with noun in 
sing., 91 e, f: in plur. gr/: the 
sing. form after Mj-, 91 n: with 
prepositions, 103: 3rd sing. mase. 
in 1-, 7c, 589, 91e: 3rd sing. fem. 
without Mappigq, 58 g, 91 e, 103 g: 
omission of n_ in fem. nouns 
before suffix, g1 e (end): 3rd plur. 
in $9, 589, 91f, l, 103 fN*: omis- 
sion of Yin plur. nouns before suffix, 
gtk: original » of sing. nouns from 
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5 stems retained before suffix, 
935s: denoting the remoter object, 
117 x: use of 3rd fem. sing. and 
3rd plur. to express ‘it’, 135 p: 
anticipating the object (as in 
Aram.), 131 m, 0; apparent verbal 
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forms attached to nouns used as 
adverbs, 1000,p: anticipating the 
genitive, 131”: syntax of, 135 m-r: 
heavy (or grave) and light, 59 e, 
gt 0, 93 6: masculine suffixes re- 
ferring to feminines, 135 0: fem. 
suff. with collective force, 135 p: 
suffixes which have lost their 
meaning (JIN, YUN), 135 q% 7: 
omitted sometimes with infinitive, 
II5 eN. 

Superlative, 
133 g-l. 

Sureq, 8¢, Qn. 

‘Surface ’-plurals, 124 b, ¢. 

Suspended genitive, 130e, ft 

Syllables, theory of, 26. 

Syncope and elision, 19k, 35d: of the 
article, 35 m: of 7 in Hiph‘il and 
Hoph‘al, 53 a, 6, in infin. Niph., 
512, in infin. Hiph., 53 q, in infin. 
Hoph., 67 y (end). 

Syriac language, I ¢. 

Syriasms in pronunciation, 24 e: ef. 
Aramaisms. 


expression of, 132 ¢, 


Talmud, 3 a. 

‘Tam’-character, 5 a (end). 

Targums, Ic, 3 a. 

Tell-el-Amarna tablets, 2 /f. 

Temporal clauses, 106 f, 111 d, 112 00, 
164: expressed by infin. constr. 
with a preposition, 164 g. 

Tenses, 40: their use, 106-9, III, 112: 
tempus historicum, 106 d. 

Text of the O. T. probably derived 
from a single archetype, 3 c. 

Textual criticism, 3g: intentional 
and unintentional changes in the 
text, 3 g. 

Tiph‘el, 55 h. 

Titles indicated by the feminine 
form, 122 r. 

Tone of Hebrew words, 29 : marks of, 
15 6, c, k,l: thrown forward, 29 e: 
retrocession of, 29 d-g: incomplete 
retrocession, 29 f: tone in pause, 
29 i-r: concurrence of two tone- 
syllables avoided, 29 e, f, hk. Tone 
in perfect thrown forward after 
waw consec., 49 h-l: in imperf. 
often thrown back in jussive and 
after waw consec., 48 f, 49 d, 67 x, 
68 d, e, 69 p, 71, 72 t, aa, 73 e 

Transitions in poetry from one per- 
son to another, 144 p, cf. 135 7. 

Translations of the O. T., 3 a. 


| Transposition (metathesis) of con- 


sonants, 19 n, 54 b. 


| U-sounds, 8c, 9 n, o. 


Index of Subjects 


Verb, 38: its syntax, 106-116: its 
government, 117-121 : weak verbs, 
41, 66-76, relation to one another, 
77: verbs middle eand 0, 43: deri- 
vative, see Conjugations: denomi- 
native, 38 c, d, 43 ¢ (in Qal), 519 
(Niph.), 52 hk (Pi.), 53 9 (Hiph.), 
547 (Hithp.): transitive and in- 
transitive, 43, 117 wu, v: with 
suffixes, 57-61: doubly weak, 76: 
xd and 75 confused, 75 nn-rr: 
defective, 78: verba induendi et 
exuendi, 117 y: copiae et inopiae, 
117 2, aa: with prepositions, 119: 
primitive ° retained exceptionally 
in verbs nr’, 75 Uy v, x, dd, gg (end), 
cf. 29 t: verbs n’S, 65 n, 75 b (end): 
verbs 15, 75 b, v, kk, nouns derived 
from, 84 ¢(€),f (end), g (end), 93 2. 

Verbal clauses, 140 b, c, 142: relative, 
15 5ef—n. 

Verbal ideas subordinated to a verb, 
120 ac: co-ordinated with a verb, 
120 d-h, 

Verbal suffixes 
(rare), 103 d. 

Verse arrangement of poetic passages, 
27 (end). 

Vocalization of the text, 7 h,i: Baby- 
lonian, 8g N, 103 m N. 

Vocative with and without the arti- 
cle, 126 f. 

Vowel-letters, 7 b-g, 8 h-m. 

Vowel-signs or points, 7 h, i, 8-10. 

Vowels, 7: influenced by the nature 


with prepositions 





543 


of the syllablo, 26: firm or un- 
changeable, 25: changes in them 
as regards quantity, 27: impure, 
25¢N: pretonic, p. 86n}, § 102 f-4, 
103 ¢. 


Waw consecutive, § 49 a, b, before 
X in ist pers. impf. Pi. with ano- 
malous pathah, 49 c, with the 
perfect, 49 h-l, with the imperfect, 
49 c-g: copulative, punctuation of, 
1o4 d-g: waw apodosis introducing 
the predicate, 143 d: explicative, 
154 @N(b): concomitantiae, 154 a 
N (b): adaequationis, 161 aN. See 
also under Perfect and Imperfect. 

Weak consonants, 6s: X and 71, 23: 
jand 5, 24. 

Weak verbs, 41, 66-76: their relation 
to one another, 77: relation be- 
tween NS and ns, 75 nn-rr. 

Weakening (or softening) of conso- 
nants, 19 0. 

Wish, expressed by simple impf., 
107 m: by cohortative, 108 (with 
NJ, 108 ¢c): by jussive, 109 (with 
NJ, 109 6), by imperative, 110a: by 
perf. consec., 112 aa: by a noun- 
clause, 1167 N, 141g: by %), 1514: 
by JAY "D, 151 b-d: by DN, », 
‘Sn, I5I 6 

Writing, Semitic, 1%,1: old Hebrew, 
2d,%,5 a: its origin, 5 g. 


Zenjirli, inscriptions, I m, 32 kN. 


II 


INDEX OF HEBREW WORDS AND FORMS 


The numbers refer to the sections: the ‘superior’ figures after the letters refer to 


the notes. 


S 


and guttural 6 ¢c, 22; qui- 
escent 23 a-2; prosthetic 


19m 
aN 

38 
sas 
nTIN 
nay 
NIIN | 
DP MAN 
“DAN 
1a 

SIN 
nak 
WAN 
“bay 
DNS 4 
‘aN 
nT 
WIN 7 
Day 


as 


96 

68 6 

pore, 93199. 
85 v 

68 b, 76d 
BVO 

gin 

10 g* 

14k, 76h 
for 12 159 ce 
682 

84° f 

93 hh 

53 P 

959 

559 

113 w® 
without arti- 


cle, 125 f, 126e' 


TN 


for 1) 102 m, force of 


87g, as Qeré 


suffix lost 135 q and note? 


b3 208 
DIN 
TVIN 


B15¢ 
124%, 145h 
69 b! 


consonant, 








WIIN 7 
ans 


51k 

68 e 

64a 

55 @ 
105 @ 

“5 hh 
22h 

gle 

23h, 937 
751 


S38 ANT 
FITS 
aN 
bak 

rons 

23k 
PION 63 f 

iN 1046, in dis- 

junctive questions 150 g, 

in indirect questions 150 2, 

in conditional sentences 

159 cc, in disjunctive sen- 

tences 162 

bain 

Ss 

nin 

DN 

boi 

oa 

ngs 

ny2ix 

{DIS 

“iN 

nix 

Dany 


50e 
105 a 
105 a 
84% 0 
682 
929 
84°¢ 
937 
8477 
y207,” 
95% 
103 b 


nis 
p2nis 
1S 


Doubtful forms are marked ? Corrupt forms with 7}. 


103 6 
1036 


190 7%, Wi 


perf. and imperf. 107 


108 g* 
“its 
ms 
mas 
news 


TON 
‘OATS 
ning 

MAN 

es 
MIAN 
INOS 
brs 

*OMNS ,YOFIN 
“IM nN 
any 


iis 


23h 
687% 

85 6 
44 f 

75 hh 
84% n 
96, 1054 


S 96 


S not in cons 


st. 130g 
63f 
1% 
75 06 
90k 
p. 283 
64¢ 
64¢ 
234, 75 00 
gl n 
67y 
in wishes 1¢ 
103 0 
64d 


Index of Hebrew 


IDM 299 
MIAN 85 u 
S island y3 y 
‘NS woe/ 105 a 
‘S not 152 q 
TS 148 
DDN 1007, 148 
NINN 1007 
WN Od 
eee 84° 9 
rs 
bj. and predicate 141 4, 
2i-g 
PR? 150 8 
DYVOWS 24 f?, 705 
Dr 96 (and ABS) 
ed distributively 1390,c 
iN 86 g 
ON 47 01 
WS 705 
DVS? 67 p 
IDS 85 6, 133 a 
FS 1007, uses of 
153 
85 b, 133 a" 
68 b 
220 
(ptep.) 528 
gle 
for PIN KOs 
68 f, 75 bb 
61d 
61d 
1002 
346 
“$y with jussive 
9 c, 152 f, forming a 
vative compound 152 g, 


: 3 
PS connecting 


338 
box 
-box 
box 
nbax 
bax 


aN 
D292N 
j28 


TDN) by 


| standing immediately 
fore a verb 152A 


SOW LEY 


windy 
by 
nb 
pnb pluralis maje- 
statis 124 g and note?, 
without article 125 7, with 
article 126 ¢1, with the 
singular 145 4; with a 
plural 1327, 1457 
mids (inf. abs.) 75 ” 
pars 220 
bbe 84% 0 
wordyy 103 p” 
Dds 35 m 
SDN 3.5 m 
pips? 35 m 
MORON 64% 
NMAWDN 
mds 


1030, 119g 
35m 


9% 87t 
20k 


119 ¢° 
lee 99% 
DN (NODS) 
I5I @, 
tional sentences 159 /-+, 
dd, 
150 c-2, in oaths 149, con- 
cessive 160 a 
Ds 


in 
wishes in condi- 


in double questions 


pytporrodis 
122 h® 

96 

th 

63 p 

60d 

86g! 

for NIK 122f) 

68 b 

23 f, 68¢ 
DOS 44 f 

iS for {Sor PS7F 
Nn 


TION 
TON 
py 

s ODN 
NOON 
igh 
TON 
“WO& 


Words and Forms 


545 
NON TON 


aR TERT EG fe 105 a 
and Additions 
mas 80% 
WN (Jer42°) 32d 
TON (Is 51) 47 0" 
*28 "DIN use of, in dif- 
ferent books p. 105 note 
"WS 326 
238 (Moab.) 7 d1 
WIS 96 
DEYDON+ 72 aa, 113 w* 
TOS 84° df 
moDN 65 6 
FON 72 a0, 113 w" 
TBOSt 69 h* 
Dargie oC 
DON 48 i 
POR? 681 
PDS 19 f, 66¢ 
DION ork 
DIES 71 
MBN 63.f 
AAR 63%" 
WYN (Moab.) 75 6? 
MWYS 63 m 
FN 104¢, inten- 
sive 153, (IN++FIS) 15 4a1(c) 
DPRaN 58.a', 75 mm 
TEN 686, 76d 
DIAN orc}, 9388 - 
DN 632, 76d 
NIBDN 237 
STAN 154.0 (c) 
NIE 93.0 
DEN 1525, "2 DBS 
163¢ 
“PBN 47D 
DYIBN 88 ¢ 
YWEN 65 
Mat 71 


546 
pus 
POPS 
NIPN 
Tiaehly 
»P-TIN 


m8 
FIN 
TES 
yOS 
a 
vi — wIN 
TBS 
DDN 
Davy 
nyeix 
npeN 


Index of Hebrew 


71 

476 

10 g° 
gv, 670 


93 

72.99, 75 dd 
75 PP 

67 p 

90 f 

4ir-OF, 114 0° 
96 

53% 

93 bb 

75¢ 


20™ 


NOPwR 10h, 48¢ 
WS as relative 
pron. 36, its syntax 138, 
in relative clauses 155, 


introducing obj.-clause 


157 ¢, after {, by, &e. 
158 a, hypothetical (rare) 
159 ¢c, introd. temporal 
clauses 164 d, final 165 0. 
consecutive 166 6, with 
prepositions forming con- 
junctions 1040; 2 WS for 
the genitive 129 h 
WY 84? g 
PIN 93 1 
“MS NS 103 6, syntax 
of 117 a—m before an un- 
determined noun 174d; not 
denoting accus. 117 -m 
AS 201, 32h; as 
mase. 32g 
AS = NAN 329 
N78 0 


anes 
DAMN 
aS 
“BONN 
oA Adal; 
PON 

png ‘nis 
{AS 

Pa 


16d 
1036 
103 6 
540° 
32h 
29 t, cf. 75 wu 
20 f 


B27 
4599 


a preposition 
102; punctuation of 102 
d, k, m; with suffixes 
103g; senses of 119 h-q; 
a essentiae 119 7; 2 par- 
titive 119 m; 2 pretil, 
I1gp; 2 instrumenti with 

the object_119 ¢ 
IWAl 72 0, 


152% 
DYNA 20g 
BEaip 

WI 618 
3 93k 
ABW 449 
ONTS 744 
bia 84%o 
PT 67 p 
WA 22h 
nina 937 
aay 
MVNA 67 y 
MOA? 75 kk 
NID 76g 
Oxia 23¢ 
m2 75 99 
D‘Di2 42) 
D2Dvial 6re 
1a 72 dd 
MB 721 


76 9, 


Words and Forms 


yin 
ping 
na 
‘pna 
ANN 
pba 
pyp3 
pat 


20g 

277 

64d 

677 

Ov 

Ds) uh 

107 ¢ 

for *YAl 19 / 


as interjection 105 6 


mina 
pa 

pP2 
wna 
21 
pra 4 
Pan pa 
3 
ma 
nD. 
mTADA Y 
pws 3a 
ioviza 
N22 9 
>2 
nba? 
102 
vba 
bya 
vayda 
‘nDa 


. 


102 


73 4 
1030 


103 p* 
1030 
1030 
734 
734 
96 


103g 
gle 


rome 
510 
93 hh 
152t 
19 k? 
93% 
8k 
I52¢ 
Sid 
99 ¢ 


with inf 


constr. 114 8s, with an : 
jective 152¢; ‘pad t 


... mot, with infin. 11, 
with impf.152 a; (ON) % 


except, 163 ¢ 
pa 
ia 


23k 
103k 


DINIEe 


ihe 
ia 

22 
{3 
piy23 
p73 


Index of Hebrew Words and Forms 


61d, 74h, . 
939 


Ly 87 8, 950 


96 

720, 76g 
900 
23% 
60h 


N33 (Moab.) for 


mya 
2a 
Aya 
yya 
~ya 
pa 
pdya 
mya 
awya 
pyiya 
ain nyay 
Dy2 7 
pyya 
“72p3 
pa 
x73 (772) 
na 
p12 
n372 
npra 
wa 
nwa 
‘awa 7 
na 


22 7 d} 
73 & 
103d 
Bed 
29t, 75 wu 
(v 73) 539 
93m 
145k 
80k 
534% 
359 
116g" 
93Y 
61g 
Iog? 
123 a! 
45 TT 
85s 
93% 
959 
80 f 
42.07, ”, 786 
67 p 
gle 
96; to per- 


uify a people 122 2 
na for Wa 7 f 


bana 
po3ina 
pa 


90k 

10g, 91d 
Qu; p. 285 
s.v. M2 


TaEIPNAt 72 cc 


ma 
O23 
pvn3 
a 
byay 
pe 
pny 
ma 
bry 
‘3 

3 
bis 
yy 
Ni? 

5 oy 
nia 
mPa 
ae) 


84% ¢ 
44f 
r24h 
862, 879 
85s 
93 % 
950 
23 f 
84°97 
8k 
8k 
67% 
65 a 
939, ¥ 
85 
95” 
gle 
80f, 9 
me) 44 f 
D} intensive 153, 
154a'(c); D3(1),,,08 ebid.; 
("2) D3 concessive 160 6 
333 84°b 
FY orn 
as 
wi 
wow 


Ieee 


goz 
66¢ 
66¢ 
66c¢ 
gok 


ast 
AN T+ 
mPaI 
oP 
DST 
Diy 


85 u 
9b 
44¢ 
520 
93 & 
67 2 
DA 100g? 
at 84% 7 
Nn2 


547 
129 
64d 
PIT] 20¢ 
ae) 91d 
7 84° b 
193%, 95f 
1 67dd, 75 u, bb 
93.4 
ah 84% g 
1 67 cc 
21 95F 
Gen Yay 
7 93mm 
1 124” 
7 584, 59f 
1 69 m 
1 69 ¢, m? 
481 
67 bb 
85 u 
93% 
91k 
80h 
5 22¢ 


wT 
ny 


nm with Mappiq 
14, aS a weak consonant 
23h, l, in verbs nh re cas 
a mere vowel-letter 6d, 
0 OC) SANG 

7 locale, origin 
go b, use 90 c-, with 
constr. st. before a geni- 
tive 90 c, sometimes oti- 
ose gO é, mere 
ornament go f, g, in place- 
names goq’, added in se- 
gholate nouns to the de- 
veloped form 902, 93% 

0 (Article) punc- 


poetic 


548 


tuation 35, syntax 126: 
see Article in Index I 
iM interrog. 100, 

origin and pointing roo 
7-n,uses of 150; ON(1) ++. 
50h 

n__ (withthe tone), 
ending of fem. nouns 80 ¢ 

N—(toneless), end- 
ing of the Cohortative and: 
Imperative 48 c¢,d; an old 
case-ending 90 a-2 

r__ 3rd masc. sing. 
pronominal suffix 91 e 

Nn (without Map- 
piq) anomalous 3rd fem. 


hin} 


nian 
vIn 

Hong 777 
nwa 

a aaiaE) 
smnadnnt 
noon 


15, aa 
937 
720 
7 I i 
54h 
726 
gon 
528 


Q*ré 8 17.¢, NIT as fem., 
not an archaism 32 1 

san (8, Mn) = 
ipse or idem 135 a’, demon- 
strative 136, for the copula 
141 Ah, resuming the sub- 
ject 145 u*, in questions 


sing. pronom. suff. gt ¢€ 


NT 
AZT 
aT 
DYpINA 
ny} 
ws 
Dycnya Dyn 
new 
97 
nxzq 
nnwan 
nea 
ni} 
Nan 
anivran 
veoh 

nN nian 
M727 
nz130 
na} 
nan 


man 


105 6 

(Mi 6") 470 
539 

35.4 

105 a 

one, 144 d' 
13% 7* 

65 e 

35:0 

149 

74d 

72 

105 b 

72y, 741 
786 

720, 4856 
(Moab.) 80 f1 
67 ¢ 

10 g (end) 
16g 

Qeré for 30 
118 ¢? 

69 w 





136 ¢ (end), 


vain 
yan 
7 
nin 
nya 
mirin 
bya ooia 
man 9 
yan 2 
wyin 
wATIN 
yin 
m0 2 
ran 
wD 


nna} 
nann 
oT r 
ymbana 
‘nn m9 
na 
ona 


1500 

75 hh 
72% 
69 w 

105 a 
65 f 

es 

860 

20 f 

72 ee} 
69 v' 
741 

59h 
65f 

802 

67 y, 72 € 
544 

BSk 2 
75 00 

75 PP 
63k 
355; 279 
67 ¢ 

74, 75% 





Index of Hebrew Words and Forms 


Dn 
penn 
mph 
nang 
MAA 
5a 
my 


35h 
355 
go f 
67 w 


279 
32k 


16f, 639, 75 


| with participle 116 7, wit 
NIT NNT 32%; NW with | 5 


? before infin. 114 h-4, a 
copula 141 g-2. Cf. MH. 
rm 75 
3 = one day 

1268s 
1340! 
113k 
92, 85¢ 
69 x, 736 
gof 
69 v 
10€ 
24f*, 706 
75m" 
(inf. abs.) 75, 
150 d,e 
nae 
75 mm 
53 P 
72w 
expressing 


nvow nen 
“207 
bon 
250? 
msn 1 
Sai 
aa 
“win 
nn 
nian 
2 
na 
‘230 
P23 
239 
Non 


| assurance 150 e 


ny 
ba 
ma 
158 
Epa 
69 a, use of, to express Co. 
tinuance 113 w 
: yn 69 m? 
1397? 23 


69 w, 71 
34f 
34f 
34f 


inflexion 


® 


Index of Hebrew Words and Forms 


227 44h 
20 109 
Doh 50¢ 
pnvdn (Moab.) 54 
Di na 32m, for the 
minine, 32 2 
DYN 97 g 
MDM its Dage¥ 20k 
nn gre 
awd in close con- 
exion 72 bb, 93 pp, cf. 


5a 


een 67 ¥ 


290 
DBD 
rion 

Di 
yond 
nbpon 
:yHT 
yon 
py yon 
nino7 
mnvion 
nnn 
pA 
ou 


67y 

29 0 

125d’ 

67 t 

75% 
(Moab.) 80 f? 
64h 

133 ¢* 

10g 

olf 

126 m* 

72wW 

72. 

with suffixes 


000, 147 }, origin 105 8, 
= if 159w 
20 76a 
m3 with suffixes 
100 0, 147 6, origin 105 b, 
vith ptep. of present time 
116; more often of future 
ime 116 p 
m3 20k 
mpi 85 ¢ (A dit.) 
na 72 ee 
nnn 64h 
m3} mn 72 €€ 


a3 
227 
3930 
wn 
RBI 
pA 
pa 
ABN 
DA 
YON 
man 
nnda 
maya 
penn 
iain 
napa 
mba 
nbyn 
byn 
noyh 
a7 
p2yn 
iwyn 
DIwynT 
wAYT 
T5T 
"227 
NDT 
7350 
"27 
2304 
yn 
sndpn 
by opm 1 
anigpn 
nIwpN 
DNS 
naa 
nat 
nan 


72 €é 
10g 
58k 
10.9” 
q2k 
66 f 
105 a 
72 €¢ 
35.4 
72 €¢ 
72 € 
72.W 
63 Pp 
359 
359 
359 
67 dd 
63 p 
63 p 
113k 
359 
116g? 
75% 
63 0 
670 
61a 
75 00 
29%, 531 
299, 67 v 
113°¢ 
72m 
67 w 
2909 
42W 
log 
228 
113k 
150 
75 


mai? 
rT 
mi 
a 
pam 
pmn 
ia 
rea a 
wy 
Dyn 
ra 
wy 
ANDY 
T+ 
m7 
™A 
me 
ony 
wn 
pw 
men 
myen 
IANA 
sat 
yaya 
MAYEN 
pawn 
muy 
DRva 
yon 
wen 
maya 
mang 
ana 


mnanny 
a 
bern t 
mony 


549 
(Evia 


20h', 228 

279, 9344 

75 1, aa 

29 q, 64h 

64h. 

849 

72 €€ 

67, 72dd 
354 

64 ce 

67u 

228 

go” 

93.46 

9346 

93 aa 

93 ae 
73% 

66 € 

670 

go2 

64f 

2909 72Y 
65¢ 
(fem.) 59 A 
113% 
o7y 

67 ce 
1599 

if 

354 

45 kk 
299, 67%, 
42 dd 
54h 

68 2 

641 

67 dd 


550 Index 
IMDM? B59 * 5&1 68¢ 
TNT 67 0 MP2®) 49 ¢ 
man 75 99 JPN) 49 ¢ 
M23) 75 99 “Pu = rather than 
Peo! 133 0? 
TIPBNT 542 IN), 69 p 
DD TST 156 ¢ DTN}, 102d, 104d 
HSIN 64d NANO), (Moab.) 7 ¢ 
NTS)? 49 ¢ 
Yas a vowel- DPN) 4ge, 72¢ 
letter 5’, 7 b-g, 8 h-m, OSIPS 2 48d 
9 m-s, its changes 24, TN) 75 gg 
initial 26a; a firm conso- PRSI 29 27 
nant in verbs YY 72 9g, in Dll 104g 
verbs orig. % 75, a, b, kk, Dw 736 
ef. in nouns 93 & IPI 53 9 
1 poimting of NaN 16h 
104 d-g, connecting sen- nbany 75 ¢¢ 
tences 154, = and that, or peniayiny 7 12% 
and especially 114 p, 1544 ‘ARAN 64 dd 
(6), introducing predicate nden ee 
143.3 *) introducing pie: ‘aay intitprophetic 
dicate 111 h, or apodosis Be 
style 112 y, z 
(rare) 1119, 1590(e), s(f). min 286 
143 d el with perf. intro- wa 85 
ducing predicate or apodo- poe oe 
sist 12 ff—00, 143d, 1590, 8. anim, 6 
See also Waw in Index I, corn a nod f 
FIBN) 23d, 68h PN (Am 4") 12h! 
*DII3AN) 60d WIN 72.0 
DIN 49 ¢ PEON) 720 
DIN 23d, 269, HON 720 
102m, 104d MBN? 72 ¢€e 
MINT 53 2, g, 68% ADIN «7200 
THY) 68 e ia Sis 
spony I11w? rAyny 67 ee 
DN) 64h, 68¢ MNP) 76h 
MY YIN 113 6 WAPT 291 
NIVONN? 49 ¢ SPM 722 
POAINY? 49 ¢ NID 537, 15 ¢8 


a 


of Hebrew Words and Forms 


on away 
AoW) 
ann 

An 
ANON 
mn 

‘my 

DAN 

mn mn 


nim 


v2" 

540 

16¢@, 1046 
To4g 

(Ex 5") 749 
762 

762 

72m 

67k 


with é for 


286, 63 on 104 f, in paus 
sometimes MM 75 7 


nm 
bash 


. TEN 


ON 
"DN 
bys 

net 
n2) 
734 
721 
OD 
may 
baa) 

AN 
pat 

7 


67 €e 
16d 

(in Jb) 68¢ 
68h 

236 
23d, 68e 
23d 

740 

754 

649 

69 u, 70¢ 
694 

67 p 

7¢ 

53% 
69 u 


ial 
mi 


53% 
102 ™ 


WY 104 f 
16 g; as 
narrative formula 111 f- 

bY HIN 209 
DAI 67 y 
WIN? 682 
yr 646 
NN) 747 
Wiysr 


Index 


Wl 154, 768 TW 7s cc 
MAM 65 ¢ “BN 67 w 
PIN 2909 dues Come! 
ea | Rt 
soni 7577 Ais i 
sn (Hos*)trrrw' nar ee 
sbim 246 MPN 67g 
MBM (Moab.) 7 ¢ YON 71 
peor 2 63 Be 8 
00% 69 f DN WT I 75 rr 
MIA 69 f at 68 i 
Drse we) 754 
ah 757 oa toe 
BN 759 Lee 
OEY yr i with ace: 121d 
brim 69 t nee Pe 
ae Ay ae 23 F, 7597 
ay) or puny. 69 8 
De 533.0, 13 F Pee O98 
DM 60d aa 
DUD 58g eens 
wi) poe Wh 604 154 
MP" 679, y Bi siel 
mdi ped ioaf aw 60d, 75 bb, 
nod" 246 sap aie 
ve D3YYN? 65 f 
Pal 72 ee omen 
oixdnn 60h ve sage 
rin 7 Te 
3M 67y Ee 
OD 679 ss ee 
12) 67p, 73F eee 
754 59 h WN 75 6b 
we a ATOM 55 9 
139") (Moab.) 75 0? me O79 
ays wat 1a YN 299 
SPY 63m NY 1049 
VPN 1 53 7 m>\ 73 d 


of Hebrew Words and Forms 


Sot 
21 73d 
f- in perfect 
(rare) 442; in imperfect 
47m, 7; less frequent with 
waw consec. 49@'. Cf. 
rh. 
WNVNMT 642 
DV? 697, 76 fF 
oy} Liz tt 
PERM 1a as 
nivy3y 45 hk 
WAI 49 &? 
DWN 67 y 
NOS 44 f 
PUN? 19k? 
mpiviny 751 
WY) 28, 104d 
WM 1049 
DEVE 44d 
Tad 
na tP DY 104g 
ip) 8k 
nbsp 67 ee 
AS 75 W 
DAN 75 °T 
NIA 44 f, 720 
PIV) (23°)? 6gm! 
Mmi— nouns ending 
in 86 4, 95 t, plur. of 95 wu 
APPL 72 k 
MNIAY 76h 
MNIN) 48d 
nau 471 
OnM 72h 
boa) 69r 
DUI 75 
TUM) for 8A 23 f 
68k 
740 
23 f 


83779) 
nA) 


Index 


ppSam 63 m 
vnm 72 
DT 76 f 

VAD? 724 

wh) 72 ¢¢ 

PIM 70 € 
239A) 63m 
yA "2 
TSIM 65 ¢ 

WEYM+ 60d 

SI7PF) ? 60 a! 
NIM 75 p 
PIM 270, 67-p 

BOVIM? 58g 

a3nm + 71 


552 


¥ (Moab.) for 7 
7a 

ONT 34, use of 136 
MM 34, useof 136; 
enclitic 136 e, d; = here 
or now 136d; as a rela- 

tive 1389 
27) 
nt jt 
: ;) 
34d; relat. 
TM 
nip} 


82 

346 
demonst.pron. 
pron. 1389 
734 


20%” 


a7 


133 
mDD 
nye) 
nor 
nian 
wy) 
may 


nyt 


Ea) 
wnt 


67 e¢ 

67 aa 
52p 

80g 

93 & 

86 g? 

63 p, 64¢ 
95 ¢ 
67m 
55 6 


a KH with dage’ f. 
implicitum 22 ¢ 
a 15 a9 
AN 63 1 
WAIN 599" 
INIA 84? g 
NI 95d 
20 93 x 
Ort 
(1D) 70 96 
In 202 
ENE 9240 
NDIN 75 00 
bnn bint 734 
DYAKIN 95 0 
PM 277 
"HN 867, 87g 
onin 84% r 
Dain PEW bh: 
MA (2824")l93 rr 
VII 84% 0 
MIN 84%0 
Wi 45d 
"RYT 93 €e 
DNDA 236, 742, 
75 00 
_ WR 75 9g 
TEED TAIN 93 aa), 
149 a, ¢ 
28 MN 32¢ 
mM what forms 
take Metheg 16 f, pointing 
of 63 g, shortened forms of 
in imperfect 75 s, perfect 
forms as if from “D 762 
AST 27 w 
nin? 80f 
IMso 900 
"BD 231, 75 aa, hh 
nin2n 861 


of Hebrew Words and Forms 


abn 
dnt 
na nin 
non 

2bn 
owxsdn 9 
Dn 

mon 
Spin 
‘nin 
non ,npen 
DT 
nyign 
Wey nyian 
rent 
nian 

43h 

Dan 

‘2m 

2230 


“70n 
non 
vn 
asin 
myiyn 
pyIn 
Pn 
p2pn 
‘pn 
wn 
24h 
mn 
”n 
wan 
‘wn 7 
‘BY 
Dvn 
bovin 


93 dd 
879 
677 
105 6b 
67 cc 
93% 
96 
23f 
90% 
67 e€¢ 
456 
98a 
94 f 
97°¢ 
gil 
67 Tr 
gle 
118g 
674 
20 6, 63 1, 
67 cc 
93 m 
82 
91k 
55 é@ 
55 @, 84° 
93 bb 


93 bb 
93 bb 


10g, 93 bb 
46d 

631 

959 

67 ¢€e 

84° b 

879 

46d, 631 
72 p 

858 


NOND 
nab 
nay 
aio 

niapio 
N20 
Dy 


Index of Hebrew 


55 f 

656 

84° b 

426, n, 786 
19 0, 84° o 
22¢e 

with impf., of 


st time 107 ¢, of present 


le 1527 


b) 


ter 5 0}, 


as a vowel- 
7 b-g, 8h-m, 


—m, its changes 24, as 


tial vowel 475'; 


orig. ° 


ppearing in poet. forms 
verbs i” 75 u,v, dd, gg 


72) 
TiN’ 
TON 
TAY? 

nN 

DDS: 
oan 
"DN 
FIDN? 
7D) 
a 
ws 
wR 
ans? 
xia? 
vin 
pans 
nya 
ath 
NID3 
mn 
oy 
ay 
*: 


4a 


53 % 
72h 
68 b 
68 6 
644 


- 63m 


68¢ 

68¢ 

68 b, h 

262, 63¢ 
a7 

64¢é 

67 p* 

2h 

42h 

42h 

53% 

69”, 7OaN 
53 % 

75 00 

67 p 

impf. of 786 
67 g (Addit.) 
93,07 





7 
7 
nn 
7 
si) 
in 
Sa 1 
DT 
oT 
37 
are 
07) 
PT. 
(2 y+ 
ie 
MI 9 
oa 
man 
Aa 
Nea 
um 
nim 
nin 


Som 
pean 
ort 

7 

7 

Da 7 
nym 
ay? 
YT 7 
wy 
bny 
n3iy 
by 
a5 
nv 
pei 


Words and Forms 


164 

16a 

76 f 

69 u 

67 ec, 76a 
7297 

87 f 

gtk 

7g (Addit.) 

679 

679 

441 
120}! 


N44 


48 da 

690 

63 m 

63 ¢ 

27 w 

23:2, 75 8 
53 9 

17 @, its pro- 


nunciation with prefixes 
102m; TINDY  ra5h 


53 ¢ 
539 
758 


Y OF, 158 
. 67 p 


68k 
90 f 
53 u 
55 5 
53 .U 
53 u 


65 Ff 


53%, 697 
(ptep.) 52 8 
96 

100 g* 





nip 
ADH? 
nyiv 
Dvpy 
NT 
ny 
snawy 
TAY 
Ww 
nev 
nay 
wo} 
bam 
7AM 
vam 
van> 
an 
yam 


s 


DLA 
Dxpiny 
pm 
5 ny 

4 ny 
ny 2 


sm 
on 
‘nom 
in 
Pla 
Pa 
ph 
yen 
eae ape 
pm 
nn) 
nai 
sAM 
Nr 


533 


959 
50¢ 
742 


' (ptep.) 52 8 


69 w 

69r 

go” 

53 U 
53%, 734 
53 4, 73 4 
65¢ 

67 dd 
639 

60 6, 63 m 
63d 

63d 
2867, 7597 
91 k, 93 1, 
1357 


1 47m 


279 

639 

75 § 

758 

20n, 60 d, 
67 v 


202 


Ty Og 


64h 


_ 53 U 


60 b, 67” 
67 cc 
4297 
29 
51m 


63%, O7y 
Mm 66 f 


63m 
202 


19d 


554 


va 
bah} ah) 
2 
babys 
IN 
ae 
seh 
m3" 
nAp3 
iD 
WDD 
nz 
225) 
yA 
sib 
33559 
an 


my’ 
mi) 
ow) 
72) 
bros 
nbs 
nyt! 
1) 
79 5 
7 


Index of H ebrew 


69 b', p 
7od | 

706 

rod 

au 

69 bt 

70b 

75 74 
446 

75 mm 

45 dd 
53%; O7g,Y 
67 cc 

278, 44d 
27 w, 84° ¢ 
72 €@ 

72 60 

72 €e 


Na2Hee 
ey ace 
. 69p 
1 60¢ 
e780 


t (Siloam inscr.) 


id, 
(Moab.) 7 ¢ 


15 Y 
32h? 
679 

679 

23 ¢, 75 pp 
75 hh 

42 dd 
68h 


i‘ in 2nd sing. 
' fem. imperf. 470; Aram. 
plur. for D_ 87. 


psn 
ba 


739 
64d 


~ stan 
bh) 
mat 
mys 

mp3) 

mi)? 

ab 

1B 

yD 

n‘p" 

33D) 

AD 

ADS 

mp? 

2B 

bY 

ny 

Ty 
ayy 

TWAS YY 
yeas py 
mp7 

apy? 

py 

ney 
Wwe 

ne} 
meEney 

ney 

IBY 5 + 
mp: 

xp? 

Ny) 

yi 
Nb0(-Pes) 
a3 

pny? 

ny 

ne 

WaR 


se 


‘ 


Words and Forms 


66¢ 

74%, 76h 
72 ¢e 

66 f 

75 hh 
23,47, 7500 
(Addit.) 67 9 
42 dd 

72 ¢€e 

72 6 

67 0 

69 h', 786¢ 
68 b 

52 p 

61d 

sof 

53.7% 

472 CC 

55), 

107 q° 

158 b 

72:60 

(verb) 63 ¢ 
63m 

75 hh 

10g, 606 
forms of 76 f 
23k}, 84° n 
72 dd 

55 @ 

65 e 

15 rr 

716¢ 

15.99 
91,69 p 

71 

64h 

71 

23 f 

93% 


DY 1p? 
pip 
Dip» 
Dip’ 

np 
ap? 
ngpiop! 
np-Dpy 
pp 
pp 
yor 
ar 
aT 
Sr 
TN 

Np 

mp 
pep 
dyn 
sy 
x} 
Ny 
NT 
pny 
eee) 
nny)? 
ipyy 
7M 
am 
sy 
yy 
yin 
ym 
psa 
AND 
nay 
may 
yy 
yy 


21 e} 
72% 
V2t 
72h 


. 53% 


20m 

47h 

2909 
(juss.) 72 ¢ 
53 u 
forms of 78 
93: 
84% n 
15.7%, 

60 ¢ 

60 ¢, 74 @ 
O26 

"27 

Zi. 

7 O:Con 
75 hh 


. 15 P, 


75 00 
93% 

749 

69 9, 75 0b 
637” 

60d 

10h 
forms of 76 
42 dd 
67 p 

67 ¢ 

67 p 

88 ¢ 

527 

95% 

23k 

670 

677 


Index of Hebrew Words and Forms 555 
WI). 67 dd YO. 53.4 MD 24 ¢ 
NY 25 rr nM 80g Mee OOF 
by 15 q DYID3 88 6, 131 d? 
PY? 66 ¢ > for °3 (Moab.) 22 (verb™Y) 735 
nw) 44 7a Dused abso- 
TV 47 b} 7 its meaning} lutely 117, with a fol- 
Seeauingised ih with oe 103 4;| lowing genitive 117 ¢, 
. eae onstruction of 118 s-a, 127 6,¢; construction of 


1rypothetical sentences 
q (with ptcp.), w 





oth. 159 dd; in ques- 
s 141 & (with ptcp.) 
NO? 741 
72 Wt 47 
DW? 20, 67 cc 
DY? OF p 
Wr 47 bt 
YW 27 
DY 67 y 
WW 679 
pps 53 2 
ne 67 g (Addit.) 
bayou 23¢ 
SW 75 rr 
Ne Tee, 
iY its suffix 670}; 
ubtful form 100 0? 
IBY 479 
pw 86g 
WNW? 60 
n° nouns ending 
61, 94F, 95t 
IWNY 75 bb 
WISN 642 
DM 679 
DM! 679 





WAY 67g 
I 53 uw, 66% 
DMM 279, 29 v 

TREN 541 


prepositions often omitted 
after 118 s-w; exception- 
ally with prep. 118 s?; 5 
veritatis 118 ~; omitted in 
comparisons 141 d; not 
= WSS 155 9 
INDt 19 k? 
WRI 161 b, ¢ 
yD 118 s? 
DAD 520 
myiya3 118 5? 
nbnnzs 118 s? 
TDD ard 
DIDS 35 w 
FIND 2 51k, 66f 
3313 19 0, 84° o 
‘2 for ‘YD 24 6. 
cf. 93 y 
2 omitted 
obj.-clause 157 a, 
ducing obj.-clause 
introducing direct 
tion 157 6, causal 
conditional 


asseverative 


in 
intro- 
157 6, 
narra- 
158 0, 
in clauses 
159 aa, bb, 
159 e¢, adversative and 
exceptive 163, 
164d, consecutive 107 wu, 
166 
DN 'D 163 a-d 
‘DD 86 7 
j-byD 158 5} 
Dy'D 356 


temporal 








its predicate, 146 ¢; with 

a participle absol. 116 w; 
with a negative 152 6 

"DN22 75 00 

nba 

"N29R0 Ta 

be 

2303 

08 

ipa 

D2 

‘JED 

p13? 

B 

wn. 

nidsz 

p33 

nips 

>’D2 

7ap3 

nypiva 

yD 

1By2t 

Bs 

nee 

pibb3 

rae) 

naz 

Ama 

m3 


gle 
6Lh 
(=892) 75.09 
96 

72m 
gif 
103k 
103 h°,& 
118 s? 
84° m 
1002 
209 
20h, 53 9 
85 t, 87h 
93 €e 
84° 0 
359 

359 

118 s? 
35 2 
103 f* 
gle 

1 9 pe 
85s 

228, 646 
64.6 


44 0° 


556 
MB2 209 

Sw forms of 78 ¢ 

3N3 25 .¢*, a qital 

form 84°, the @ un- 
changeable 93 ww 
DRIND gre 

NITAN? 9 wu 

MAD 95 7 
AD 65 ¢ 


5 preposition 

45,93; pointed > 102 f-2, 
103 €, f; uses of 119 r-u; 
reflexive use 119s; intro- 
ducing the object 117; 
denoting the genitive 129 ; 
with a passive and with 
passive ideas 121 f; 5 in- 
scriptionis 119 uw; distri- 
tributive 123 d; with the 
infinitive 114 f-s, “Sy with 
infin. 114 p; =%n respect 
to 143 e; perhaps = Arab. 
ld, surely 143 €. 

N? origin 100 a; 
prohibitions 107 0; 
with the Jussive 109d; 
as negative answer 150 n, 
uses of 152 a-d, u; nega- 
tiving a single idea 152 a); 
exceptional positions of for 
emphasis 152 ¢; N= in 
order that... not 165 a; 
NY forming hypothetical 
sentence 159 dd 

N? written for i 
103 9 
INN? 53.9 
aNd 511, 420 
DN? 72 p 


in 











“oN? 23d 
MbND 285 
72? 11g¢ 
iad 67 2 
225 674 
2 53.9, 722 
x2) 1 Soh 
‘Apap with 
114 8; with impf. 152 x 
“12? 93 dd 
"2 Wa? 29 f 
D2? 67 p 
NI? 69¢ 
WII 459 


infin. 


AD 23h, 1039 
DVN gon 
nia? 286 
20 687 
MBI? 722 
TID 66 f 
“BN? 67 w 
D2 BI? 67 dd 
nN? 75 ¢ 
mwine 75 99 
mevpend 53 
i> written for Xd 
103 9 
> in wiches, its 
construction 151 €; in con- 
ditional clauses 159 J, m, 
Lz 
wid 23% 
pid 72 p 
WP ork 
mn? 86 f 
rhb hbo) formation 





Index of Hebrew Words and Forms 


27 w, in conditional clar 
159 l,m, wz : 
Mm? ore 
NOM? 53.9 
pend 886 
Pn? 53.9 
np 22h 
pond 28 b, 67 ce 
PII? 67 ce 
ning BMD? 84? n 
nya> 66d 
nim> 102m 
nD 90f 
aiobp) 69”, 71 
xinrd 15 9rr 
BUND 69 m 
1 imperative 
for nad 48 7; as an in 
jection 105 b 
m9 pronoun, 
oP 103 9 
33) 1056 
niN?? 93 @ 
132? 53.9 
nbd (Moab.) 
noe 7f 
—ndd 19d, 69” 
me) mod med mb 
punctuation 49 f, g, 10 
in requests or warni 
often nearly =lJest 150 


12? 103 f? 

md 103k 
nine? 539 
DEIN? ox k 

9? 119 ¢” 


Index of Hebrew Words and Forms 557 


VO? 119¢ 


nied 539 
MINPD? 45 6 
viI? 665 
np 802 
DMIN2 53.9 


DBI 539, 66f 
ward 102% 


TAD? 539 
W2Y? 539 

yd 72q 
py 359 


nrayd 100 6, rola 


niay? Bie 
Wy?) 53% 


Pap) ELG.0):730'a° 


NY 45.9 
niBY2 539 
na PIE? 299 
DY? 55f 
mpd 669 

np? 66g 


N22 52.8 (ptep.) 
An > 10h, 52d 


NP? 669 
BMDPt 65 9 


MNP? 19k, 74h 


N34 Gyn 
MNT? gr 
DINK? 53.9 
jee 616 


Dinwi 10g° 


maw 53 ¢ 
nv? 65 ¢ 


| nsw 13407 


12¥9 53 9 
yes a3q. 
Dy MI? 649 
nd? 69m. 
TN? 102 f 
Nd? 664 
as preforma- 


tive of participles 52 ¢, 
sometimes dropped 52 s; of 


uses 137; in exclamations 
148 
ni 1026 
D'DPTD? 530 
2872 followed by 
NS 115d, cf. 45 € 
DAVY 53 q 
WW) (ptep.) 52 8 
§0- verbal suffix 
58g; noun suff. o1 f, J, 


infin. (rare) 45 ¢; of nouns| 793 i 


vin 





| 85 e-m 12g 
2 "MD for MD 20d, 34 219 72 p 
MOAN 90 f Rieger 
{ND (ptep.) 52 8 ND see Additions 
DION? 61 d WEY ee 
PEDNPH 52 p NID 53 0 
12H YD 29 f | Se 
BSD 92 4 MISID 95.7 
‘39 with final x MNS? 747, o4f 
dropped 722, 74h, 76h DW 93 pp 
BHI ork Te 
b man 130.09 leg nae 
| 2 119 0? TEN) NEES Ae 
vyban I1gc? Cee 
igs DYD2MOt 53 0 
JAYID 80 d mn fem. 122 1! 
ae) for “ald 20 yn 93 88 
BNI 20 m ‘DMD 136 
72 85 0 DMSADt 530 
nnda2 (Moab.) 91 k? niwAM? 95 4 
‘RO 85 Mn 809 
wid infin. 45 ¢ yop 75 ke 
mA 1 otk 1) 24 its) uses 
“AND 19d, 54¢ 137 
MAM 26h, 670 in) in wishes 
MID? ore 151 a,d 
1D 278 mM 102 m 
YIID gg ¢ DN) 88d, 96 
mp "MD 2 20d, 37; its po 247%, 706 


558 


5 yo" 


jt (Siloam inscr.) 


“The 
ns 
Dis 
nnd 
ee 
xdr 
WP 
maxi 
naNpD 
M22Nrot 
nxn 
729 
op 
naion 
wid 
pp 
‘222 
meyer 
ADD 
»251 
IID 
noe 
Sar 
DYNO 
3331 
Dyin 
a) 
pay 
1” 

IOI a; 

TO20-: 
103 4, mM; 


Index of Hebrew Words and Forms 


130a° 


Sh 
69 m 
23 f 
48 2, 616 
gtk 
gin 
"5 00 
749 
74h 
23¢, 859 
gie,l 
75 99 
119 ¢? 
75 99 
46¢ 
556, 90m 
42 ee 
46d 
99 ¢, 119 cc? 
68k 
11g ¢ 
647% 
23h 
119 ¢? 
75 dd, 93 8s 
103 Mm, 135, 0° 
T19‘c* 
859 


et 
preposition 


its punctuation 
with 


suffixes 
its meanings 


119 v-z; partitive 119 w’; 
negative force of 119 w-y; 
with the comparative 


133 a,b; = too much or 
too lauttle for 133¢; preg- 
nant use in comparisons 


119 ff, 133 € 


NIT 103 m 
Mm 376 
PND 1 55 b 
"BHD 119 0° 
cha La) 103 m 
2 plur. apoc.? 
87 f; poet. for 1D go m, 
102 8, for “32 1037 (in 
pause *3')) 
*3 twice poet. for 
1 1026 
ADP 85h, k 
THNOP 36 
POD? 67 v 
DNPD 75 97 
YDID (infin.) 45 ¢ 
mp 23,f 
WW 85h 
TW? 200 
DBO 53 0 
Inyo 900 
p-2y T19,c? 
n2VO (infin.) 45 d 
Y2V2 93 s8 
NY 133 e4 
2B r1ge¢ 
J83D 74h 
ABP 929 
FAWY on 
SYD 670 
2 HEED 130a° 
DVI 88 ¢ 
TED 23 f 
BYP 93 001 
DAP? 93 4 


Dip 
. Pipi 
N72 
Pape 
N33p 
NP 
mye 
DP STD 
VST 
TSID 
yam 
Ww 
nm 
AAA 
ATID+ 
pme 
1 
nay 
NBTD 
nD 
ninbr , Nin 
74h 
Hawi 
nn 9 
vip 
moun 
Dwi 
DvD 
pun 
bevin 
navi 
OO NAA 
DAW  nvin 
pAwD 
np 
oxvann 
ndvanng 
nna 
DTN 4 


859 


(infin.) 45° 


75 94 

93 8s 

gon 
(infin.) 45. 
"577r 
93 8s 

93 8s 

93.08 

65d 

LE) 

69m 

2218 

1026 

85h 

85k 

85h 

Toe 

228 
(infin.) 45 


85 u 

80 6? 
46d 
(Inf.) 45 ¢ 
11g ¢ 

67 cc 
85h 

929 

80d, 94 f 
116 g' 

15 kk 

97 6 

93 58 
72:67 9” 
90k 

90k 

11g c? 
64% 


pnp 
ral 


Index of Hebrew Words and Forms 


85% 
929 


3 as preforma- 
e of nouns 85 n 


N) 


sizing a 


105 6, em- 
cohortative 


8 b,c, a jussive 109 b, c; 
th an imperative 110 d 


aN) 
TANI? 
MND 
WN 
nin2 
IN] 
DN} 
ms 
7s 
Phy 
aS 
DYN? 
als) 
ps2) 
nya 
m3 
n932 
ON} 
n323 
niniy 
Di 
m2 9 
nidya 
4B}) 
was 
129 
a 
in 
ny 
ae 
20) 


236 

gol 

75% 
739) 75 & 
yah 

687 
50a! 
64¢ 
520, 64¢@ 
84° ¢ 
64e 

67 u 

64¢e 

93 00 

647 dd 

75 99 

67 dd 
51h 


93% 
937 
867% 
80 f 
7§ © 
61a 
forms of 78 ¢ 
72 
67 cc 
g2 bt 
20m 
g2 b* 
66¢ 


n3 
npn 
ovina 
aap) 
Din 
nig 


Do 
vada 
v3 


m3 
*12 
DNan 
mNan3 
nant 
nny 
nn 
nn 
bny 
nom 


ne) 
nwo 
0) 
DINED? 
yoy 
py) 


66¢ 

64d 

88 ¢, 93 €¢ 

69t 

93 Ss 

(inf. constr.) 
729 

93 8s 

69 t 

(inf. 
729 

forms of 76 ¢ 

647 dd 

93 00 

63¢ 

75 PP 

forms of 78 ¢ 

66c¢ 

gle 

67% 

(from 


constr.) 


non) 
63¢ 


3 90 f 


80g 
66 f 


Th 67 u, dd * 
2 32d 


23f? 


1 67% 
caster 
2 95% 
1 67 u 


63¢ 


2 forms of 76 ¢ 


66¢ 
75% 
75 & 
93 00 
65d 
76 f 


nir332 
ize 
in3 
“33 
vive 133 
n?2 
MI3O34 
09 
Si109 
pnp» 
DNYD? 
"D2 
nap? 
nD) 
3D) 
mins 313 
Di}2D2 
DI? 
niv2 
miny3 
ninnys 
nN?2? 
NDRDB? 
PB) 
22D} 
732 
nya 
Dw WB} 
fie 
my3 
ps) 
my 
aY'BPD 
pip) 
map 
Op) 
Sr) 
mp3 
Np) 


359 


121d! 
forms of 76 ¢ 
27 w 


93 99 

aoe 
(imper.) 51 0 
75Y 

72v 

72 €e 

67 dd 

93 00 

42 dd 

67 dd 

766 

727, 0 

29 € 

gtk 

606 

72 €6,v 

63¢ 

63¢ 

149 

75 00 

61} 

554 

67 dd, 786 
67 dd 
13259; 134ies 
forms of 78 b 
gle 

85 u} 

487 
(imper.) 51 0 
42h 

42 dd 

42dd 

Daw 

75% 

"57n 


Index of Hebrew Words and Forms 


560 
#7} (Ie42™ Keth.) BD 69h! 
489) niBD (from *D%) ? 
TH 267 69 hi 
INE) 75 00 DAD a letter 124 b' 
mB 7599 DP 84? f 
NY) 66, 76d VID 67 cc 
Nw forms of 76 b DIDAD 6oh 
Ney 766 Y pronunciation 
MSY) 74%, 94 f 6e; with dage’ f. implici- 
oe 231, 75 00 tum 22 a-c 
4-75.99 “av 2b, 9b 
ARP? 66 € TW 84%t 
ny 75 00: diay 93 kk 
ore 48g? DIY 32” 
WW) 67 u TY, poetic "IY 103 0; with 
Ww? 52m | imperf. of past time 107 ¢ 
MAY]? 750 MV? orn 
MYA. 751 ONY 2ge! 
qn: forms of 78¢ DI"IY 1030 
IN 66h, 2; with WY 72m 
accus. and infin. = allow to any 67 ff 
re” 6? sy = 
ee cer some os #5 
1 66h no oe 
: JY 61h, ot d 
42 440 = 
nna 19 ¢, 201 de: on 
Ter ? may 72 8 
MAD 449, 66h bINty 30n' 
MREND 1 55 f TARY 93 ww 
niad 67 d} NY 80 g 
2D 1030 MOY 750 
Wad soe D243, 939 
iad 10h, 939 MY 82 
JD 72) miyy 93v 
MNBD 90 f TY 96 
TD yop NYY ore 
MAD ore iny 930 
DD 24g) ONY 27 w 
MDD gre by 2 f! 
13D 6k DY its _ origin 
ndp 85 t, 87h | tora; poetic VY 10303, 





uses of 119 aa—dd ; caus 
with perfect 158 0, wi 


infin. 
160¢ 
inp 

ayy 


isos (3 


concess! 


1339" 
Is 237 withe 


article 126 2? 


inndy 
Dy 


LORY 


its orlglr 


Ior @; pointing, with st 


103 ¢ 
ia 
APY q 
wy 


DDIDY 
‘23y 
wy 
wy 
nisy 
DNDY 
vy 
jiayy 
sayy 
apy 
apy 
DYTy 
pyar 
my 
oy 
pyoy 
niny 
ny 
> 
nw 
Deny 
niavy 
nwy 
oyny 
ney 


61d 
93 kk 
plur. 
87 f 
93 aa 
20h 
631 
631 
75 aa 
93% 
91, 2601 
93 wu 
61a. 

93 hh 
19m 

93 @ 

88e¢ 

75 cc 
118”, 146 
93 Pp 
(Hb 3°) 7; 
48% 

48% 

95d 

gle 

20 h, 93 0 
69 m? 
2a" 

752 


apor 


Index of Hebrew Words and Forms 
wy ptep. passive | 


246, 75v 

75% 

801 

979 

2 934 907f 
WY 93 dd 

NYY 67 cc 

Y 67 cc. 

Y 97 e' 

959". 

Y goh. 

84° f. 

116g" 


— myyy 
my 

DN my 
DM 


TAN 
YTB 
nine 
np 
nap 
one 
mise 
D'S 
NS 


Brien 
Pye ns 
85t 
96 
80 f 
(Ne 5")? ore 
96 
gif 
93 & 
nos 22¢ 
es) 527 
iB with imperf. 
rice perf.) 107 q and 
e*, 152 w (end), after 
as of fearing 152 w 
782 gre 
DNB ok 
DB 145h 
WB 103 f* 
YB 39¢, 41d 
1H 93 4 
NPB 96 
MiPMPBt 84° n 
NIB 226 


OW LEY 





MN7B+ 
bnB 
"2 


te 93%: 


}NY with 3rd fem. 
| pl. 1329, 145¢ 


INT? 1234! 
DRY 69 m 
DSS g5¢ 
ninay 125h 
DINSE 093 2 
PS 75 99 
iD PI¥ 1336? 
TAPS 52 p 
DINE 88 ¢ 
WY (verb) 67 2 
vay 
Dy 
nny 
y , DY 
3028 


*bby 


mes 


WE 93 99 


VO¥ 03.99 
PNNBS+ 55 a 


PY 46d 


mere 


728 
869 

84°¢ 

934 

67 ce 

10g 

zor, 81d? 


DY passive ptcp. 


750 
YIY 814, 85 w 
MPS? 441, 720 
00 


561 


ONP for DP 9b, 234, 
analogous cases 72 p 
AXP 809g 
‘NIP 9v, 67 0 
1322 the 2 not com- 
pensatory 200, for 3232 
67 0, doubtful form 100 0? 
MYER 52: 
MIVWP 85 wv 
OWIR 9%, 937 
DWP 124 h 
n2nP 145 h 
OP = hark | 


1466 

DIP 
nma%p 
IN¥ WY 
“DNDP 
nip 
IMAP 
np 2 


728 
20g 

72 . 

It 

210 

for. npd 192, 
66 9 

for DOR? 19 #, 


66 g 
SI-DAP 


Dnt 


R 589, 619, 

669 

66 9, 93h 

7202 93g | 
*200P oe 
OOP 19 f 
2OP.2 939 

TWP 520 

NP 76h . 

76h. 
“IOP 84% u 

DP 72m 
wit or f 

ap 67 ee 

DP 72g: 


nn 


oS 


constr. st. gon 


562 


 DwBP 
mp 
732 
fioap 
"PDP. 
TBP 
7? 
nxp 
“YP 
DI? 
Dp 
pal 
JSP 
AN? 
a? 
ap 
AIP 
NOT 
Dp 
Dep 


5 
> 
AN 


Index of H ebrew 


85 wi 
44h? 
209g 

93 wu 
46d 
27h 

(Is 18°) 736 
gle 

93 # 

61d 

75 00 
46 f 

74h 

749 

527, 64h 
84n 

482 

80h 

82 


88 b, 932 
267, 937? 


69,0 
229,38 
105 b 
(& with Map- 


pig). 14d, 64¢ 


mi 
NPR 
nos 
5 38) 
UNI 
vN 
UNI 
ma) 


ma) 
327 
324 
xin? 


715 7 

75 v 

72 Pp 

61h, 75v 
239, 72 Pp 
96 

27 Ww 
adverbial ? 
132 h? 
481, 75 ce 
67 ¢ 
67m 

23% 


® 
bya) 
rai 
py "32 
ys 
yy 
7 
my 
Dn 
olan 
mm 
Don 
ts 
nian 
ae an 
on 
332 
‘Da 
4 


© 


nev 
nq, Ww 


Words and | Forms 


93 79 

734 

gol 

65d 

93 22 

19 2, 699 
69 m? 

61¢ 

7129 

22h 

80k 

931, 145 h 
24 b, ef. 93 y 
734 

73.4 

23¢ 

67 ee 

937 

67m 


= . 
1.202 


87f 


1 67 


85 u 


1 64d 


84% 2, 93 Ul 
67 0, s 
gtk 

gtk 

74h 

75 00 


: 75 PP 


Tr3¢" 
153 
(Moab.) 7 ¢ 


pronunciation 


6%, 


76 6, 93 


84°F,.93 U 


py 
ny 
a4 
now 
any 
py 


93 8s 

96 

86g 

135. 

24d, 93% 
without art 


cle 125 f, 126e* 


mow 
poy 
bwin 
yy 
“yy 
myy 
“Ww 


6k 
66 ¢ 
230 
82 

93 99 
82 


(n. pr.) 80 


in Jus”, 371g 


w 


as preform 


tive of noun 850 


v, v, —Y, 


—Y (relatir 


36; uses of p. 485 note 


DDN 
ony 
nowy 
RON 
ad 
PANY 
DRAW 
TEN 
DD av) 
NW 
nay 
Be) 
naw 
mw 


aw 


712 Pp 
23¢ 
64¢ 
(Is 7") 292 
64f 
64 f 
64 f 
44d 
44d, 
678 
86 g' 
gle 
97¢ 
616 
69¢ 
20 b, 67 cc 
form of 
name I0 | 
infin. abs., 


64 f 


n. constr. (once) of aw 72¢q 


sy 
D+ 
nviw 
any 
my 
nny 
TONY 4 
nnw 
sw 
in’ 
13¥ 
ma3y 
Ana 
Iw 
sma 
naw 
ma 120) 
movi 


niby 


nd 
indv 


Index of Hebrew 


xv for WW 197%, 699; in-) Wy nibw 


(imper.) 72 s 
726 

752 

22p, 644 

67 € 

67 ce 

644 

95% 

850 

93v 

45¢ 

61 c, 938 

659 

44¢ 

go” 

552, 850 
206 

with accus. 
121 d! 
subst. 
adj. 141 ¢? 
654 

520 


and 


6th, 65d 


MOY arf, 28 ¢? 


nisdyibyy 
wy 

ny 

basa 
nivw 
pou 

1. ,DDRY 


> x29 h} 
Y 84% 9 
20 520 

Dip * 


93 979 

129 h} 

23h 

26 01, 96 
gok 

(inf.) 67 7 

88 d, 96 

see Additions 


Iya 
nyo 
my 
ny 
Ea 
NY 
Nay 
333” 
nw 
Dw 
nae 
you 
we 1 
“ny DEY 
ipaw 
nipey 
nyav 
yy 
popu 
nippy 
mw 
TW 
Deny 
b- ny 
ning 
naw 
wAY 
ning 
al-g 
DAY 
pnw 


n 


Words and Forms 


97 

46 f 

809 

4827, 61 f} 
88 ¢ 

48 #3, 6x f! 
231 

75 Tr 
(Phoen.) 7d? 
95 ¢* 

97d 

80g 

65 da 

135 p’ 

29 2! 

869 

10g 

80 f 

84° m 

a 

o5f 

B28 

23f 

228 

9%; 9357 
55 Ff 

9 u, 2607 
(only Qal) 786 
73.4 

67 

(inf. abs.) 75 7 
73.4 

97 bt 

97d 


as preforma- 


tive of nouns 85 p-r 


Rene 
nine ending 
‘aN 


original femi- 


80 f, 9, 89 e 
63 m, 93 t* 


002 


“OSA 
boxn 
SINAN 
nN 
RE_NAY 
inh 
ANN 
xanndys 
TONSA 
anNiany 
PNA 
qnaA 
snban 


om 
nan 
7A 
nba 
ran 
mae 
WANDA 
‘an 
PTA 
xvIA 
pinn 
nya" DN 
man 
mR 
yoann 
nba 
Sant 
pean 
ydin 
point 
pin 
Abin 
uk 
wy 
pinn 


563 


65¢e 
68¢ 
68 f 
5I m 
68 h 
939 
68 f 
45 hh 
42k 
48 d 
48d 
Iog* 
as 3rd pl. fem. 
47% 
85 P 
15 hh 
53% 
75 hh 
2al, 
520 
75 90 
67¢ 
75 dd 
53 % 
857 
75 hh 
72k 
53 % 
69 x 
80g 
537 
15 99 
84° r 
50 e€ 
23 f 
26 7, 69 v 
51g 
47k 
129 


564 
‘THAA gx n 
nnoA 1030 
nna 66 f 
MANA 103 4 
ANA TOO doy 
‘yon (Is17")? 20m* 
“IOA yO 
jan 27 w 
ney 63 h 
sD (Th 6+) 75 1 
nIwn(Ez6°)167 p*, dd 
PRA bof 
Nan 19d 
DVSan 12 
mPa 77 rr 
“2h 209 ° 
oNbn 75m 
DNA 75 77 
JVa2R 471 
bn 12 €€ 
A 299, 736 


yon 
ngipon 
IOETON 9 
yon 
3A 
men 


109° 

"2k 

75 Ww 

10g* 

67 e, dd 
(Lam 3”)? 200 
85 P 


Index of Hebrew 


“phn 
TERPS 
Ana § 
Nvan 
“ms I+ 
Aya 
DIVA 
OyA 
navn 
mA 
syn 

ng JyA 
nage 
mwYyA-PNs 
ny wya 
p> nivian 2 
nyyA 
ngpan 
“WA 
BaPA 
Peripnt 
bipn 
npn 4 
ngespn 
sn 
ANA 
Pe 


Words and Forms 


67 dd 
67yY 
66 f 
19d 
r21 6} 
67 d' 
606 
479 
51m 
58k 
15Y 


(Ju5”) 75 © 


48d 
75 hh 
609 
gil 
67 p 
679 
67 dd 
679 
42 CC 
47h 
12k 
47k, 7577 
75D 
45 hh 


715 @ 


wh 
APTA 
opin 
mn 
man 
pstn 
nye 
wy i? 
ayson 
npn 


Jaen 
navn 
B92) o) 

we 
mgnown 


ppDwn 
yay 
WHA 
INH 2 
72An 
"aN 
nna 
DAA 
ann 


69 p 

859 

(Jb 17%) 72 ce 

47h 

440 

124h, 132h’ 
75 7 

52q 
(Ez23”)? 76 
(Ru) 74 k 
766 

72k 

Wee 

758 

(anomalously 
47k 

4719 

75 bb 

75 bb 

75 bb* 

671 

75 6b 

19 7, 66% 
67y 

67 p 

20m 

53% 


Il 


INDEX OF PASSAGES 


The references are to the sections and their marginal letters, except where 
otherwise indicated. N. = note. 


Genesis 
I. 5”, 210, 117 a, 


1 


T25f, 1429, 145h 
se LA eeyIN.,.142:¢ 
- « 1096, 145h 
o 0 6 53, 117K 
- 29¢, 98a, III ¢ 
. 102 h, 1167r 
- 160, 21 b, 1386 
. . 1260 
7st, 107n, tog aN. 
. 16h, 20f, 1177 
- 20f, 914d 
112 q, 145 0, 145 $ 
Se tel Sn 117 2 
« OI ¢, QI k, I17¢, 
126 x 
wt + goo 
751, 119 h, 1228, 
124g N. 
- « II7kk, 122g 
. eI10¢ 
164, 106m, 141” 
126 w, 131g 
oer kon 
. ro06f, 1384 
- II40, 126 w 
5n, 20f, 1149 
106f, 107¢, 142 a, 
152k, 1527 
1076, 107d, 112, 
1426 


70 a, 117 hh 
115d, 1276 
107 d,112e, 141 @ 
98 a, 117 g, 126k, 
134k, 141” 
- 109, 1410 
. 260N. 
1189 
he Lad 
"260 N., 113 p 
61d, 113”, 114}, 
1350N., 143.¢ 
- 751, 114a@ 
7oa, 1o7k, 131” 
N., 145 ™ 


° ° 


+ 1335 


- 649 


Genesis 
2 21. 103 ad 
23 10h, 20¢, 524d, 


24. 


25 


102 g, 125 1, 1268, 
41a 
107 g, 112m 
90, 72m, 851, 
93 pp, 1076, 111 a, 
134a 


3 1 III a, 119 w,142¢, 
1520 
Dive ze 3 ehhOViS 
Ne ees - 6 72U 
As cance 1 2a S.e 
5 61d, 11200, 116” 
6 . 359, 116e, 131¢ 
Wi ts 85 t, 93 DP 
8. 118 p, 146 f 
Io. ee ld2 J 
DE ch hL4)S; PHO 


- 449, 68¢, 135 ¢ 
136c, 142 a, 1480 
1167 N., 118k, 
119 w 
orfieg- es PE 
154@ N. 
Og 
. 29 95@, 1411 
- - 609g, 1280 


° ° 


22 76%, 96 (mx), 
107 q, 112 p, 1140, 
124g N., 1304, 
152w 

24 . + «- 128h 

4 2. 131h, 142d 

4 gIc, 106d, 1544 
N. 

Onstre te 203502440 

of 2 el Penk 52 

Cre 106 g, 150d 

TOW. 146 b, 1486 

12 1ogd, 114m, 164d 

13 766, 133¢, 141 m 

TAs I12p, 1169 

15 97h, 1148, 115k 
116 w, 117 €, 1347 

162. =. 118g 

17. 29 @ 

1Se, mL 2aeo 


Genesis 
420. 6 +s - 109 00 
BQ ie «L276 
235 4) 25 44:0; 4OF, 
24 299, 1347, 159 bb, 


25 
26 


159 dd 
gu, 16f, 260N., 
1576 
107 ¢, 135h, 144k 


5 1 115%, 119h, 1257 
Suet - 1344 
5. ~ «1406 
20. - I34h 
23. 1459, 146¢ 
24. : 152m 

Biscay. 164d 
2117h, 119w N., 

128v 
3 . 67, 727 
4 107¢e, 112e, 128¢ 
5. 1576 
Beeps tela a4 21D 
9. 160. 
DE. 1172 
13: 1172 
14 1127, 147 ti, 126m 
17 112t, 116 p, 131k 


N., 1584 
18 491, 72 w 
LOG » + 35S 
2I. e1079 
22°. -1176 
fat 117¢, 17h 
2 Wee ES Oe, 
4 1121, 116 p, 118 k, 
I4l a, 141f 
Pert co bane Uae 
6. 1644 
7. - 146f 
9- + 1340 
II 126 yy 129 f, 1340 
13 - 4 ¢, 1049, 1399 
I5- A - 127 ¢ 
19. ‘106d, 133 k 
20. Se 118% 
21 . T1gt 
22.. 119 w N. 
235 5I Mn, 750 
Siig °. . 63f, 113 4 


566 


Genesis 

84. - 1240 
Ene 20h, 134) 
Va7OL= Nave iL Laisy 

1261, 126¢ 

Sire - 150% 
9. stale 
12. bio. ADs 
eye 151, 721, 72 aa 
14. ake 129 f 
17 69%, 70b, IIgt 
1B. . . 159, 146F 
21 a7 200 
22 Yo49, 146d 

oh ies as LR aM. 
Sy 117 0c, 1380 
4. I19n, 131k 
Bue Ging BuO Ke 
6 116 », latf, 143 
OF ee 243) 
10 116 h, 119%, 143¢ 
1 121 f, 1526 
14 52d, 112y, 1177 
15. - 1599 
16. + epee SEQ TG 
19. 67 dd, 134k 
Zon. ° - 1200 
21 - 75 0b, ole 
22 pena 1707 
23 117f, 141 e, 146f 
24% - 704, 1339 
25. 7) 334 
26. -116r N. 
aise 7599 

10) 5... -1390 
QRonecuhee rem TOr 
iw. e118 f 
ee SC, SoUNE 
Ig. 91d, 144h 
aI. 7 135h 
20. <0 135M 

DISEEy. - -14id 
ou. - 690, 1177 
Aas 107 q, 152.0 
5 wee LEA 
6 67, 67 da, 133d, 


12 


147 b 


7 67 dd, 107 q, 1249 
N., 1656 
3). 63 
9. 144d 
Io. - 118% 
286 meee D2 8 
29. - 1467 
BOs - 1520 
BL i. 20f 
LO “119s, I21¢ 
2.634, 110%, 141d 
By Guns . 116g 
4 134h 
Wis - 1160 


Index of Passages 


Noor 
Genesis 
12 8. + gle, 156¢ 
9. -113u 
1 TIIg, 114m 
I2 I12¢,112y, 112hh, 
164 a 
13 Ilod, 112 p, 1411, 
1574, 1650 
I4 Illg,117h, 118 u 
Veen ts - £18 
LO mart - 1450 
Wye Se GLA 
19 III m, 7h, 1476 
TS ys 126m 
8 138 ¢, 1540 N, 
RES Ea ys . 1450 
ome ae LOD 
9. 51m, 56, 159 dd 
TOMY per ve Aan 
ET . . 139¢ 
To 2wh42\¢ 
Lous 1404 
DAs een LOA. 
15% 1429, 143¢ 
TOW eee ee wiOOID 
ye ee etl 209 
La. 118 7, 1340 
5: + 1340 
OF 93 adh, 131f 
9. - 134k 
10 274, 9go¢, got, 
93 aa, I123e, 130¢ 
13. 26,1267, 128 w 
17. 15a 
18. - 129 ¢ 
19. T21f, 128 4 
22 ed as LOOt 
23 1026, 10g g, 1354, 
149 ¢, 1544 N, 
aa: . “Woe 
LOM aos 126 ry: 131g 
2 1167, 1181, 128, 
ie 
Sac 7 - 1507 
6 1128s, 122g, 135) 
of 20 /, 66%, 138d 
io, 139 b, 139¢ 
Lion “aol aE 2 Orr: 
12 « . 114i 
13 113 0, 135, 155 € 
en, ign 
Tins 1354 
16. 118 q 
iui. > Illg 
D8). 106 m, 136 b 
Gh ita 142 b, 156h 
2. Agsack! 119% 
3+ F . 102 7 
4. - .. 67p 
5 5%, 1030, 1354, 


135m 


Genesis 


16 


17 


18 


19 


Vive 


8 


COnMN 


. God, I27e 
lok, 76g, 107h, 
116” 
c ete L OOK 
3 80 d, 94f, 116 
rie 1281, 156 b 
aE So 
Gade sl lOve 
: -143a@ 
1174, 121 b, 1634 
‘ 128 p 
142fN. 
- + 11399 
6ydd, II2aa,121d, 
1446 
29 q, 67», 112mm, 
1584, 1670 N. 


Onicha, eee eh UI) 
96, 1001, 107 t, 
1344, 1509 
oe hee, vee AOU 
106 m, 112s 
Sis Ba G70) 
Sto yeh 
1160, 1184, 141 e 
oe te er LHOWLNG 
90¢, 907, 131d 
tk OL ane OM 
. 1476 
ele a EO 
«~- . 116d, 146.4 
106», 139 f, 141, 
I50 a, 150b 
106 g, 136.¢ 

133¢, 139d, 141m 
106 b, 163 4 
vie.» -fOOl 
- 75, 142d 
; 1140, 165¢ 
128h, 148d, 159 ¢¢ 
1001, 1086, 135m, 
138k 

ob Lig, LA 
II12v, 115b, 161¢ 

; l12 ff 
Sete T4le 
47 ™, I1l7 aa, 
119 p, 1341, 1597” 
» 1597 


ry e 


we heph A Save 
116 0, 141 e, 141f, 
156¢ 
17e@, 20d, 20g, 
100 0, 135g, 1429, 
150”, 152¢ 
151, 107¢, 1527, 
1544 N., 164¢ 
oe Lez OUe 
- 934% 
34, 103 b, ‘139 d 


* 


Genesis 
19 9. sLOOlC NES 7: 
Lie 126” 
12. 1506 
14) - - 20g, 116d 
15 - - 520 
16 15f, 454, 55 9% 
115, f 
4 6 wl Lop 
hee PG) 
As 60 a, 22 n, 107 f, 
152 1, 1540 
20 ; - logf 
20, . 61a 
22s - 120g 
23. 1640 
28 . 1200 
20 . 115 @, 1240 
Boa 1267 
Ble 133f, 1520 
Bovam e100 2, n0ly Cc 
33 5”, 471, 61 ¢, 938, 
126y 
Biante ef + 1266 
2OPils. - goc 
5 «+ 321 
6 668, 75 > 114 m, 
1570 N. 
7a) srs OSG MuI0,t 
9. . , hovw 
Io. "107 », 166 b 
POET ote). T2153 
Iz. . - 52a 
13 ll19u, 124k N., 
127¢, 141f, 145%, 
1676 
16 116s, 134” 
Df. 4's - 145% 
18 . 106 J, 113” 
21) 30. 138k 
5 121d, 128v 
6. 109, 64h, 114¢ 
7 1006p, 1240, 142/, 
I5la 
Site ke ~ 51m 
Pei ce ee: | mR ae 
= SS Bi Gees Oe 
E332 >. W43re 
14 951, 128 4, 156d 
Né 
16 75,kk, 108b, 113k, 
IIgk, 119s 
1 Ae 138e 
Ig . © jee, EE TCC 
20. 1316 
29) 6 ws ZOU FBO. 
24 - 51 Dp, 135 4 
25. 11277 
26. 1626 
28. - gle, 127e 
20. - 9lf, 120% 


Genesis 8, 4—28, 6 


Genesis 
21 30. 117d, 1576 
32). 138f, 146h 
CP) atc Illg 
305 Ay liRe Hy 
Pie ee in cot KO) 
Pie cats Malad Co yeyeN 
¢ ay. LAO 
12. 116g, 1584 
14. 130d N? 
17 - 1 
aa 2 eel 4k 
24. IIIh, 147 ¢ 
23 1. 134d, 134h 
Sars 6 ani, 
45 ~52f, 128m 
ips - Iloe 
6 75 99,119 2, 1287, 
Cee 152 6 
RSV nds. ca Oly 
9- Lope 4tlOp 
10 116 h, 141 b, 143 
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